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I  DEDICATE  the  following  pages  to  two  friends  whom 
I  deem  it  a  singular  privilege  to  have  known.  Colonel 
YuLB,  who  has  restored  to  us  so  much  of  the  romantic 
history  of  the  East,  and  whose  accuracy  and  breadth  of  view 
have  made  his  works  European  classics.  He  has  proved  to 
the  letter  the  truth  of  the  adage,  that  be  who  seeks  to  bring 
hcnne  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  must  fill  his  galleons  with 
corresponding  wealth  before  he  starts.  He  will  not  blame  a 
scholar  who  wishes  to  put  his  master's  name  on  the  threshold 
of  his  work.  Nor  wiU  my  other  friend,  Mr.  Franks,  facik 
frinceps  as  an  archseologist  within  our  four  seas,  who 
distributes  his  bountiful  knowledge  with  the  generous 
prodigality  that  becomes  the  possessor  of  an  overflowing 
store.  Those  who  know  him  best  will  not  dwell,  however, 
on  what  is  so  well  assured  as  his  reputation,  but  will  rather 
revert  to  that  urbanity  and  unfailing  kindliness  which  knits 
men  closer  together  than  all  the  wisdom  of  Solomon. 
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PREFACE. 


IT  18  with  great  diffidence  I  venture  to  publish  a  second  instalment  of  this 
history,  an  instalment  dealing  with  a  singularly  unfrequented  chapter  in 
the  great  drama  of  human  life,  which,  so  far  as  English  literature  is  concerned, 
inay  be  said  to  be  completely  unexplored.  I  know  its  faults  and  shortcomings 
too  well  to  permit  me  to  claim  for  it  more  than  a  modest  reputation*  I  beUeve 
that  it  condenses  the  results  of  some  honest  labour,  peihaps  of  more  than  the 
casual  reader  would  imagine;  that  it  deals  with  a  complicated  and  intricate 
subject;  that  it  attempts  to  arrange  in  logical  sequence  and  continuity  a  series 
of  hitherto  disintegrated  and  broken  fiicts;  and  I  hope  that  It  may  fiuniali 
some  future  historian  with  a  skeleton  and  framework  upon  which  to  bnild  his 
palace,  when  he  shall  clothe  the  diy  bones  with  living  flesh.  Beyond  this  I  make 
no  claims.  My  critks  have  been  singularly  fofbearing  in  their  treatment  of  mj 
former  volume,  and  it  is  a  supreme  satisfsction  to  me  to  have  made  throogh  it  a 
number  of  friends^  whose  tenderness  to  my  fSsilings  has  been  as  conspicuous  as 
their  own  learning.  Perhaps  I  may  claim  their  general  consent  that  underneath 
the  superficial  Csnlts  there  remains  a  substantial  addition  to  historical  literature 
which  future  researches  will  not  entirely  displace*  If  a  IIbw  remarks  have 
seemed  unfidr,  it  is  only  a  very  small  element  compared  with  the  great 
number  of  suggestions  which  have  been  not  only  fair,  but  generous.  As  some 
of  the  criticism  passed  upon  the  toner  volume  will  apply  equally  well  to  this, 
I  would  hold  a  pariey  beforehand  with  those  who  wield  the  scalpel  upon 
points  in  which  the  patient  may  perhaps  claim  to  be  heard  as  well  as  the 
doctor.  One  has  complained  of  my  style,  that  it  has  not  the  majestic  ring  of 
Gibbon,  or  the  easy  flcrw  of  If acaulay.  It  is  indeed  easy  for  me  to  plead 
guilty  to  this  charge.  I  question  whether  either  Gibbon  or  If  acaulay,  gifted 
as  they  werc^  fsr  beyond  my  capacity,  could  have  traversed  the  arid  steppes  of 
Asiatic  histoiy,  tracked  out  the  rivuleU  and  staeams  which  must  be  traced  if 
its  course  is  to  be  known  at  all,  and  dealt  with  unfamiliar  localities,  unconth 
names^  perpetnal  and  monotonous  fighting,  and  ^th  materials  such  as  these 
have  presented  a  pleasant  picture  to  the  fancy.  To  embroider  a  glorious  quilt 
we  must  not  only  have  fine  colours,  but  a  chaste  pattern;  bit  when  the  ootoor 
is  uniibrmlydull,  and  the  pattern  is  uncouth  and  rude,  we  cannot  hope  to 
attract  the  casual  ^re.  But  iriiy  this  mass  of  delaib  ?  why  not  paint  a  few 
generalities,  grasping  the  main  stoiy  In  a  few  choke  phrases^  and  leaving 
the  rest  to  dUivion?  Here  we  have  an  issue  on  which  I  most  not  cry  quarter. 
Qenetalitiee,  broad  dednctkHM,  the  phfloeopfay  of  hlstoiy,  that  is  pleasant 
feeding  enoogh,  and  fer  that  pleasant  writing  too,  but  it  is  surely  as  vickyos  as 
the  dialectic  of  the  schoolmeOi  until  we  have  mi^ped  out  the  details  of  our 
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subject.  He  wbo  comet  after,  who  can  epitomise^  who  can  point  the  moral 
of  the  whole  itory,  whoee  view  of  the  wood  it  not  blunted  and  ob&cured  by 
the  proftation  of  treet,  may  do  all  thit»  and  will  atttvedly  gain  the  reward  of 
being  read  in  hit  paint ;  but  before  he  can  begin  it  it  necetsary,  etpecially  in 
inch  fieldt  at  thote  of  Atiatic  hittoiy,  that  tome  one  thonld  trace  out,  itep  by 
tt^  and  link  by  link,  the  crooked  ttory,  and  tpend  nighu  and  dayt  in  doing 
the  work  of  the  backwoodtman,  in  clearing  away  the  tangle,  in  catting  down 
the  mde  forett,  in  running  hit  ploogfa  through  the  virgin  furrow ;  and  when  he 
hat  made  all  move  or  leti  clear,  then  hit  children  will  come  and  plant  gardent 
and  orchards  where  he  toiled.  They  will  not  remember  perchance  the  woric 
tiki  went  before,  they  will  grumble  if  tome  mde  ttump  that  defied  the 
pioneer't  axe  still  blocki  their  way,  but  the  harvest  will  be  none  the  leti  largely 
doe  to  hit  labour ;  and  when  he  liei  down  to  sleep,  if  he  have  done  no  man, 
dead  or  living,  an  injustice,  if  he  have  not  stolen  what  he  displays  at  hit  own, 
and  bravely  confesses  that  his  rough-hewn  chidr  is  not  so  comfortable  to  sit  in 
as  that  made  by  a  more  practised  hand,  he  will  perchance  have  the  satisfaction 
which  some  say  is  worth  living  for,  of  having  done  his  best  at  what  his  hand 
found  to  do* 

Style  I  profess  in  this  work  to  have  none.  In  some  places,  where 
perseverance  has  almost  succumbed  under  the  load  of  monotonous  detail, 
I  feel  on  reading  the  phrases  again  at  if  they  had  been  written  in  the 
nnsophisticated  days  of  early  school  life,  when  style  and  punctuation  were 
both  contemned.  It  has  been  as  much  at  patience  and  vigilance  could  secure 
that  the  nsmtive  should  be  intelligible,  and  in  many  places  where  the 
pen  would  ^ningly  have  run  riot,  where  a  little  poetry  might  have 
been  scattered  among  the  phrases,  the  temptation  has  had  to  be  sternly 
resisted,  for  fear  the  facts  should  be  distorted,  and  lest  vihkt  is  necet- 
tarily  a  veiy  compressed  narrative  should  swell  over  untold  volomet.  The 
fiidts  I  have  tried  to  make  clear  and  accurate.  In  many  placet  I  know  I 
have  failed,  h^  omnia  possumm  ^mfir  —  tometimet  through  the  frailty 
which  all  suffor  ftom  occasionally,  sometimes  when  ill  health  lias  made  the 
task  of  revision  irksome  and  difficult,  sometimes  when  new  material  has 
reached  me  after  the  stoiy  was  irrevocably  printed ;  but  I  have  at  least  this 
excnte,  that  none  of  the  gianu  under  whoie  thadow  I  have  walked  have 
escaped  similar  casnalties— all  of  them  are  found  tripping  tomethnet.  It 
would  be  a  poor  and  a  mean  victory  for  their  tcholar  to  drag  out  and  pin 
down  the  occations  of  their  faltering,  and  it  is  no  ambition  of  mine  to  do  so. 
In  nearly  all  cases  I  have  told  the  stozy  as  I  thought  it  should  be  read,  giving 
my  authority,  and  passing  by  my  master's  mistake  without  caHing  attention  to 
it.  It  would  be  blind  indei&d  to  attribute  to  merit  what  is  the  mere  result  of 
good  fortune.  Perfection  is  indeed  beyond  our  grasp,  as  the  most  shallow 
philosophy  wHl  teach  one ;  but  if  it  be  so,  it  becomes  doubly  true,  as  the 
prorerb  says,  that  '*  the  best  is  tiie  greatest  enemy  of  the  good."  He  whoso 
fastidiousness  prevents  him  giving  the  vtrorld  no  product  which  it  not  perfect, 
it  not  only  pottponing  publJcsEtion  to  eternity,  but  is  robbing  the  world  of  its 
tee  heritage  in  utUisfaig  the  advance,  faulty  as  it  may  be,  which  he  has  made. 
I  am  contcioiiSy  therefore,  that  the  foQowiog  pages  are  fhll  of  foults;  but  X 
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wovld  tak  tiM  moffi  canttio  of  my  trities,  befbra  they  tie  my  scalp  to  their 
girdle,  to  «t  loMt  took  at  my  100  unpte  tiiUe  of  emu  and  addidons,  e^ 
those  attached  to  Chapter  IV^^^vhich  deals  with  svch  a  dHBcoIt  secUon  of  this 
Ustofy.  The  book  has  had  to  be  both  wrktea  and  printed  under  considerable 
difficvliiesywh^  the  fiaoarcee  of  the  author,  iq^  whom  the  borden  and  cost 
of  such  a  work  Aamndly  IUI»  have  been  too  email  to  aUow  him  to  have  an 
uoHmlted  aonlber  of  proelii  for  correedon*  If  some  bhmder  therafore  seems 
nore  than  nsnaUy  etapid,  do  me  the  finrevr,  asost  benevolent  critic,  who 
woidd  be  flOthittf  if  not  fiank,  to  torn  to  the  calendar  of  sins  at  the  end,  wImto 
I  have  oommittdl  "  The  Hi^py  Deepatch,*^  and  saved  yo«  tbo  ttoetble  of 
running  yoitr  steel  into  mot 

In  the  ^elUBg  of  the  names  I  have  had  even  greater  difficulty  than  beft>f«. 
hie  a  peadiati^  of  the  Turkish  dialeoUthat  Duniliar  propernamee  assume 
difisrent  losms  among  them,  and  that  the  names  which  good  Muhsmmedans 
give  their  dxildren  hmn  the  Koran  become  distorted  in  diffsrs&t  wayaly  fh» 
Tartars  of  Kasan,  >y  Um  Kasaks,  etc«f  ete.«  add,  tbenCbi^  add  aaother 
difficnltyio  the  usual  sources  of  embairssemsnt  in  wgttd  to  Bastem  names. 
Witfi  oveiy  deference  to  tiie  argnmenu  I  hasi  eeen  oo  this  subject,  the 
difficulty  remains  at  preeeal  insoluble,  and  our  way  must  be  •  compromise  ■ 
too  often  an  faiconsistent  compromise.  This  I  know  has  been  the  caee  widk 
me.  I  can  only  hope  that  some  reasonable  solutiixi  may  sometime  be 
forthcoming^  and  thajt  in  the  following  pages,  bristling  with  proper  name% 
that  this  fiailty  has  net  caused  any  eertous  errors  of  statements  of  iact» 

Fault  may,  pediaps»  also  be  found  with  the  number  and  iteration  of  my 
references. ,  Here,  again,  I  have  a  theoiy  which  may  not  be  that  of  my 
critics.  The  greater  part  of  history  is  an  ioductkm  from  certain  facts.  It 
comprises,  therefore,  besides  the  actual  data  of  our  authorities^  the  personal 
equation  of  the  historian*  For  the  student,  the  critical  student,  it  is  absohitely 
necessary  that  he  should  be  able  to  separate  these  two  elements.  I^  Kience^ 
at  least,  we  can  admit  of  no  infiallibility.  In  such  inquiries  as  ours,  there  Is 
no  court  of  final  appeal,  which  can  decide  once  and  for  ever  the  truth  or 
falsity  of  any  position.  The  prejudice  and  the  bias  of  the  historian's  political 
and  social  theories  inevitably  colour  his  arguments,  and  make  him,  even  when 
most  judicial,  more  or  less  an  advocate ;  nor  can  any  man  be  omniscient,  even 
in  the  limited  range  of  one  historical  panorama.  While  it  is  quite  certain 
that,  however  well  finished  the  work,  it  must  inevitably,  before  many  years« 
become  in  part,  if  not  altogether,  obsolete  from  new  diKoveries.  A  coin,  an 
Inecription,  a  mere  trifle  in  appearance,  may  dislocate  the  whole  of  a  long  chain 
of  inference,  and  demand  that  the  work  shall  be  redone.  For  these  reasons^ 
therefore^  it  is  assuredly  necessary  that  a  history,  which  is  more  in  the  form  of 
mosaic  than  aught  else,  in  which  the  various  pieces  have  had  to  be  brought 
together  from  many  sources,  should  contain  references  for  eveiy  fact.  But 
there  is  another  and  a  more  important  reason— one  which  has  a, moral  aspect 
rather  than  a  critical  one-*and  that  is  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  appropriate 
the  work  of  others,  the  deductions  of  others,  even  when  slightly  altered  by 
himself,  without  assigning  them  due  credit  for  the  same.  For  a  man  to  parade 
himself  in  a  costume  that  he  has  borrowed  from  a  thousand  sources,  and  to 
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which  he  has  add^  a  merp  Ibather  or  two«  or  eren  two  hondredi  and  to  make 
believe  before  the  wpild  that  he.  <' Japiter  omnitoieni^''  is  the  author  of  it  all, 
is  to  act,  indeedi  the  part  of  the  cormorant^  and  to  iavite  a  fierce  onsUoght 
from  the  critioal  aaatomista  of  the  fotore  (inch  an  onaUnght  as  Leibnits  made 
on  Descartes,'  lor  iiAtance)»  when  fbey  pull  his  work  in  pieces,  and  show 
whence  hehas  drawn  his  matter,  and  how  nnjntt  has  been  his  i^>ropriatton. 
It  is  not  a  mere  shadow  I  am  arguing  agafaist,  it  is  the  active  theory  of  a  large 
school  of  historian^  espedaUy  in  Qermany;  and  I  may  histance  one  famons 
example  without  hesitation,  shice  I  greatly  venerate  him  and  his  imdiense 
learning,  and  look  upon  him  as  the  profoondest  and  most  accurate  writer  which 
historical  science  has  in  oor  day  produced^— I  mean  Mommsen.  His  Magmnn 
0pu9  is  a  work  of  genhu  soch  as  has  hardly  been  matched  in  historical 
inquiry,  bnt  it  is  literally  of  very  llt^  valne  to  the  stodent.  From  end  to 
end  there  is  scarcely  a  reteeoce;  the  whote,  which  is  a  masterly  condensation 
of  most  heterogeneoos  and  scattered  materials,  has  to  be  accepted  on  the 
^dKsMf  of  its  antfaor.  TUis  is  well  enough  if  we  are  reading  **Ivanhoe"  or 
*<Romola,"bnt  assnredlyit  is  nnfiidr  to  the  reader  and  oselessto  tiie  stodent 
of  urmu  k$st9iy  ntilesi  we  know  on  what  data  certain  views  are  propounded, 
while  it  is  emiiiently  nrftir  to  those  who  went  before.  Will  anyone  say  that 
Uommsen's  work  would  have  been  pos«ble  if  Niehbnhr  had  never  written,  and 
yet  the  name  of  Niehbohr  occors  hardly  once  thronghoot  the  book ;  nor  do  the 
names  of  others  who  have  followed  np  certain  diffienlt  inquiries.  To  reap 
their  harvest,  to  pnt  it  all  in  oor  own  com-rick,  and  then  to  label  it  with  our 
own  name,  is  assuredly  not  quite  right,  whatever  sdMme  of  historical  casuistry 
we  adopt  It  is  not  right  in  a  small  man,  but  it  is  grievously  wrong  in  a  giant, 
whose  knowledge  ovendiadows  that  of  all  othess,  and  whose  reputation  is 
dwarfed  rather  than  enhanced  thereby. 

Another  writer  from  whoita  I  have  learnt  a  great  deal  more  than  I  can  tell, 
and  whose  praises  I  have  sung  in  a  former  volume,  is  a  second  example  of  this 
fault.  It  is  only  after  going  through  the  intricate  mases  of  a  difficult 
ethnographic  problem  that  one  can  thoroughly  appreciate  the  ekill  and 
knowledge  of  Klaproth,  but  the  preparation  for  the  same  work  at  the  same 
time  brings  vividly  before  us  how  very  much  of  his  material  has  been  taken 
from  other  sources  without  a  word  of  acknowledgment  Thus,  in  his 
**TraveUi  in  the  Caucasus'*  there  is  a  gn4>hic  account  of  the  Kalmuks 
running  through  nine  chapters,  which  is  literally  transfiBrred  from  Pallas's 
little  known  work,  entitled  ^  Samlungen  Historischer  Nachrichten  ueber  die 
Mongolischen  Volkerschaften  **  without  acknowledgment.  Elsewhere  he  has 
similarly  laid  under  contribution  the  translations  from  the  Chinese  of  Ae 
Russian  archimandrite,  Hyacinthe  Biturinski*  Thhi  is  assuredly  unworthy  of 
such  a  man. 

There  is  another  charge  of  which  I  feel  inwardly  guilty,  and  to  which  I 
would  make  a  reply  beforehand,  and  that  is  as  to  the  focus  of  various  parts  of 
the  work.  It  may  be  said  that  I  have  enlarged  too  much  upon  the  obscurer  and 
less  important  parts  of  the  story,  and  thus  by  comparison  dwarfed  the  relative 
importance  of  the  other  parts— that  in  some  cases,  in  fact,  I  have  looked 
through  a  telescope,  and  in  others  through  a  microscope;    in  some  have 
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lintiMwlidewoodia  bioad  liaeibia  oChert  eUbonted  •6parftt«  tieei 
ia  moMConoQS  dataU.  This  It  tnw  aooogh,  aad  it  no  doubt  affKU  tho  trtittsc 
w§mmt/ay  of  tff  ptetMO  Twy  m»ttri>lly>  Tho  eaeote  is  perhaps  only  a  partial 
OMt  Imt  sncli  aa  it  is  I  ofiv  it  Soma  parts  of  tho  ^mtwif  are  over  wdl 
tnddeB  aad  Will  sonrorad  giooad.  We  havt  not  to  make  sore  of  our  fbptlioM 
iaa  foaldnf  mosaea  by  driving  in  piles  before  we  step.  Here,  tiierefote,  we 
can  aaasch  with  greater  freedom  and  aafoty,  and  need  not  daborate  our  road 
aa  we  fo  aloog.  Other  parU  are  leee  fcaowa,  and,  «hhoiigh  poUticaliy 
leea  lnpostant«  are  ethaologically  not  eo^  and  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
tomce  them  out  aocorately  and  frilly  II  we  ate  to  grasp  the  whole  subject 
frnaly-'-lieie  we  necesearUy  have  to  link  together  details,  and  to  labour 
amall  frictStWlUeh.  ase  the  onljr  matedatowe  pocsess»  and  thus  to  frishion 
emsshee  m  readwair  through  the  virghi  swamp.  It  is  assuredly  Tcry 
that  the  hedtage  of  Jiagia  Khan^  broken  as  it  is  Into  so  many 
should  be  capable  of  beiag  cemented  together  agahi  by  a 
(Stflfy«  thai  we  should  be  able  to  recover  the  pedigrees  of  so  many 
Oaea  of  prtnoes  daimiag  descent  from  hha  la  their  ealirefy,  and  thas  to 
aggregate  hito  oae  hiatoric  whole  a  laadacape  tiiat  eeeais  9X,  fint  an  broken 
iato  subslaativa  uaka.  Thia  can  oaly  be  doae  by  the  coUecdoa  at  many 
points  of  the  stoi^  of  obscure  details,  and  diiaa^e  Justifies  their  collection, 
a  labour  which,  if  tadioBa  to  the  reader,  has  besia  tsafold  more  tedious  to  the 
wiiler,  who  hae  had  tagieaa  over  acres  of  barxea  and  uaproductlve  ground  to 
secare  here  and  there  a  soUtaiy  ear  of  grain. 

I  wiM  now  ceadenoe  briefly  a  (QrUabua  of  the  cooteata  of  the  following 
pafse:  The  vdume  may  be  coasidered  afaaost  a  separate  work  fr:om  that 
which  weal  beftffe.  The  greater  part  of  It  has  oaly  a  coIUteral  connection 
with  it.  Jfaigia  Khan  had  frmr  soasi  Of  tiiese,  the  eldest,  Juchi,  died  befive 
Uaitbat  he  had  already  been  aasigaed  his  poetioa  of  the  inheritance  by  his 
litiisr.  That  portion  coasieted  ia  the  tribes  eacamped  in  the  district  formeriy 
eeeipoeing  the  emph:e  of  Kara  Kiital.  In  thia  inheritance  Jochi  was 
SBCceeded  by  hk  eldeet  eoa,  Orda.  Alter  the  deaths  of  both  Juchi  and  his 
fruher,  Battt,  a  younger  brother  of  Ofda^a,  undertook  an  esqpedidon  into  Central 
Burope^  and  coaqueiad  a  wide  area  of  the  country,  which  he  left  to  his 
descandaats.  Thia  coan^sed  tiie  coaaisy  from  the  Yaik  to  the  Carpathian 
moaatahtti  and  induded  a  euserainty  over  Russfau  Another  brother,  named 
8heiban»  was  aseigaed  the  tribes  living  in  tiie  couatiy^of  the  Kirghiz  Kazaks, 
wl^  another  deecendaat  of  Juchi,  Nogai,  was  given  the  various  tribes  of 
Turks  onoe  known  aa  Pechenegs^  and  in  biter  thnea  called  Nogais  kosa 
hhttsel£  Theee  vaiioua  tribee  were  recruited  sometime  hi  the  fourteenth 
century,  oa  the  break  up  of  the  special  appanage  of  Ogotai,  Jingis  Khan's 
lecond  son,  by  a  large  migration  from  Sungaria.  These  various  tribes  and 
peoplea  were  sabfect  to  a  hierarchy  of  chieft,  all  owing  mose  or  less  supreme 
nHi>jgffi«i^  to  the  mler  whose  metropolis  was  6erai,  on  the  Volga,  and  the 
whole  aie  comprised  ia  the  phrase,  the  Odden  Horde.  The  first  chapter  of 
ttito  woric  coataina  an  etfanographioal  account  of  the  different  tribes  and  clans 
compeeing  the  Golden  Horde  in  this  its  widest  sense.  The  second  chapter 
gives  a  history  of  Juchi  Khaa,  of  Batu  Khan,  and  of  his  son  Sertak,  and 
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datcribMlhaatrfycaiiipalgiitof  the  lloacoli  ia  Cttlna  tad  Baitem  Boropo. 
The  thifdchi^pter  dtatt  with  the  hiatoiy  of  the  Qoldea  Hoide  doriag  Oie  relga 
of  Bcreke,  the  brother  end  eocceaeor  of  Beta,  end  of  the  lettet'e  deeceadante 
to  the  time  of  the  eitincrioa  of  hie  Itnily,  daiiag  ii^ich  tioie  Rueele  wee 
viftaettyaMoofol  pteiviacei  The  foarth  chapter  deele  with  the  etragglee  tiiet 
tiierenpon  eaeaed  between  the  deeceadante  of  other  eoae  of  Jachi  Ibr 
fBpreamqr  la  the  Khanate,  which  ended  hi  the  tiiaaiph  of  the  fiuaily  of  Ocda. 
The  fifth  chapter  traeee  the  hietocy  of  the  Qoldea  Horde  daiiag  the  period 
of  ite  decay,  aad  aatil  it  had  by  ▼artoae  eeceeeioae  dwhidled  dowa  to  the 
laiaUKbanateof  Aatrakhan,  andtracee  tiie  hietoiy  of  thie  petty  Khanate  till 
it  wuoverwhehned  by  Raeeia.  In  theee  foar  cheptere  I  hafo  endeavoored  to 
trace  oat  the  ttoty  of  the  originel  coaqaett  of  Raesia  by  the  lloagole  (trttom 
I  have  here  called  TartareX*  the  oonditioa  of  Raetfai  doriag  the  Tartar 
domiaation,  aad  the  inteceethig  proceee  by  which  it  gradnally  enuacipated 
itailf  from  thie  yoke^  aad  eveataally  trammed  aader  ite  oppreeeors;  aad  have 
tried  to  poiat  ont  how  flur  the  ooaqneit  hae  affBCted  tiie  hietory  aad  the  social 
aooooaiy  of  that  great  aad  iatereetiag  empire.  I  have  aleo  tried  to  ihow  how 
dariag  the  Tartar  eapnoiacy  the  Soath  of  Raeeia,  aader  the  infloeace  of  a 
etroog  rule,  wae  the  focae  of  a  vast  trade  aad  coltare,  aad  tiie  meaae  by  whidi 
Cairo,  Baghdad,  aad  Pddag  were  brooght  iato  very  doeeooatact  with  Venice, 
Oeaoa,  aad  the  Haaeeatic  towae;  aad  have  described  the  terrible  campaiga 
which  the  Great  Timnr  waged  in  Borope,  and  which  broke  the  power  and 
prestige  of  the  Golden  Horde. 

As  I  have  said,  the  empire,  connoted  by  this  phrase,  broke  asander  into 
several  fragmeats*  Of  these,  one  wae  the  Khanate  of  Kasao,  on  the  Ifiddle 
Volga,  which,  with  its  snbordioate  satellite,  the  Khanate  of  Kashnof,  forms 
the  subject  matter  of  the  sixth  chapter.  The  chief  interest  of  this  is  the 
porpetoal  straggle  it  carried  oo  with  Russia  ia  the  Tciy  heart  of  that  emphe^ 
nntU  it  was  conctaered  and  appropriated  in  the  eixteenth  century.  The 
cooqnest  of  te  Khaaatee  of  Kaian  and  Astrakhan  tarried  the  bordere  of 
Rnssia,  which  had  hitherto  not  extended  fttrfcher  east  than  the  rirer  Sura,  as 
1^  as  the  Volga,  and  inmiensely  increaeed  its  resoorcee.  A  more  imporUnt 
fragment  of  the  Qqlden  Horde  is  that  whose  history  is  told  in  the  seventh 
chapter,  namely,  the  Khanate  of  Krim,  or  the  Crimea,  vi^ich  vras  only 
crashed  and  annexed  by  Russia  at  the  end  of  the  last  centary«  This  Khanate^ 
vrhich  became  an  oatpoet  of  the  Ottomaa  Turks  for  several  eeatariee,  barred 
Russia  from  access  to  the  Black  Sea,  as  the  poesessions  of  the  Swedes  and 
Danes,  and  of  the  Livonian  knights,  barred  it  from  access  to  the  Baltick,  and 
thus  prevented  an  immenee  community  from  partaking  readily  in  the  fruits  of 
culture  and  civilisation,  which  were  the  heritage  of  Weetara  Barope. 

Eaatof  the  Volga,  the  Kirghix  Kasakeare  a  race  whoee  history  is  difficalt 
to  follow,  and  yet  who  form  oae  of  the  meet  interesting  of  noaiadic  conuaaal* 
tiee.  They  are  the  deeceadaate  for  the  aioet  pert  of  the  tribee  subject  to  the 
eldeet  eon  of  Juchi  Khan.  The  histoiy  of  theee  tribee,  frees  the  time  when 
tiiey  first  became  a  distUict  entity  until  they  were  ebeerbed  by  Roeshi,  occupies 

*  For  a  jattiiaitioB  of  thii  •#•  ii^my  p«gt  sf* 
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the  eighth  chapter,  which  I  believe  eonttias  a  oontiderable  ainoimt  of  mttter 
new  to  English  readers.  The  tribes  who  were  governed  by  Sheiban,  and  who 
were  afterwards  known  as  Uxbegs,  under  which  name  they  have  filled  nch 
an  important  r6U  In  Asiatic  history,  are  the  subject  matter  of  the  ninth,  tenth, 
and  eleventh  chapters.  The  ninth  chapter  deals  with  the  histoty  of  the 
important  Uxbeg  Khanates  of  Bnkhara  and  Khokand,  and  of  the  varioos 
petty  Vthtg  principalities  which  have  broken  away  at  va rioas  times  from  the 
Ibrmer.  It  traces  the  history  of  these  areas  from  their  invasion  by  the  Usbegs^ 
at  the  beginnhif  of  the  shcteenth  ceotory,  down  to  oor  own  day.  The  tenth 
chapter  deals  witii  the  Khanate  of  Khnarerm,  or  Khiva,  which  waa  also 
founded  by  tiie  Usbep  shortly  after  that  of  Bokhara,  and  traces  its  crooked 
and  diffictth  history  down  to  Its  vfainal  conquest  by  Rnssia  a  few  years  agOp 
The  eleventh  chapter  deals  with  the  Khanate  founded  in  Siberia  by  a  braacb 
of  the  Usbegs,  and  contains  a  full  and  detailed  notice  of  its  destruction  by  tho 
Cossacks  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  last  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Nogais, 
the  most  disintegrated,  broken,  and  scattered  of  any  of  tile  branches  of  the 
Oolden  Horde^  and  traces  out  their  dry  and  monotonous  histoty  as  fiu:  as  our 
materials  wiU  permit. 

Thus  v^e  complete  oor  survey  of  the  various  fragments  into  mhkh  the 
Oolden  Horde  was  broken.  ItwOl  be  seen  that,  with  the  exceptioo  of  three 
or  four  comparatively  unimportant  links,  we  are  able  to  trace  out  the 
genealogies  of  tiie  many  princes  who  have  ruled  over  this  area  and  its  sectiona 
back  to  their  great  progenitor  JIngis  Khan,  and  thus  to  give  unity  and 
compleKeoess  to  a  vast  mass  of  details  which  almost  evade  togical  treat- 
ment from  their  sporadic  and  dislocated  nature.  We  by  this  means,  as  it 
were,  thrust  our  hand  into  a  vast  complicated  and  knotted  skein  of  cords,  and 
by  seising  ono  knot,  the  key  of  the  iriiole,  drag  out  a  portion  and  arrange 
its  threads  in  symmetrical  order.  A  second  portion  occiqpied  us  in  oor 
former  volume,  deaUng  with  riie  Mongols  proper  and  the  Kalmuks ;  a  third, 
treating  of  the  khanates  of  Jafstai  and  Kashgar,  of  the  empire  of  the  Ilkhana 
of  Perria,  of  that  founded  by  the  great  Thnur,  and  lastly,  of  its  more  ikmoaa 
daughter,  the  Moghul  empire  of  India,  with  an  index  tO  the  wiiole,  will 
complete  our  task,  and  we  hope  that  wa  may  have  strength  and  patience  to 
compass  it. 

As  this  work  Is  prolMeedly  a  coUeciioii  of  details,  it  will  not  be  deemed 
unprofitable  that  we  should  tty  and  abstract  some  general  lessona  from  them. 
These  lessons  are  of  two  kinda— ethnological  and  politicaL  In  tracing  out 
the  migrations  of  a  stsong-backed  race  of  nomades,  In  tracking  them  from  the 
ateppes  and  prairies,  where  riie  herdsman  and  riie  shepherd  are  alone  at  homs^ 
until  we  find  them  invading  the  latitudes  of  cities  and  of  cornfields,  gradually 
thanging  their  mediod  of  living  and  becoming  dtisens  and  settlers,  v^e 
naturally  fbllow  in  the  spoor  of  the  great  human  procession  which  comes  out 
of  darkness,  and  is  marching  whither  v^e  cannot  telL  Notin  Mongolia  only» 
and  not  among  Tartars  only,  has  the  herdsman  and  the  nomade  been  the 
progenitor  of  the  ybagMoy  and  of  the  fMmmci  that  gather  together  in 
cities.  This  seema  to  be  a  general  law  of  human  progress.  So,  at  least,  it  has 
tOMoonaiderod  by  «aay  rspetable  wtitera  on  public  poliQr,  and  we  need  not 
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waste  our  rfaetofic  IB  proving  it.  We  may  gainer  a  more  piofitable  harvect  b7 
a  lets  ambttiona  sorvey.  ^Vhat»  then,  are  the  fiictt,  sUted  briefly  ?  A  broken 
race  of  thepherda  occaples  the  coontry  round  the  aovthem  shorea  of  Lake 
Baikal  and  the  district  to  the  east  of  it»  a  race  numbering  peihapa  half  a 
mOUoB  souls  at  the  outside.  This  race,  broken-  into  variona  fragmenta,  is 
welded  together  into  a  homogeneoua  whole  by  a  strong  hand.  It  haa  the 
usual  virtuea  of  those  who  have  to  labour  hard  Ibr  their  livelihood  under  harsh 
drcumstances.  It  is  strong  and  healthy  and  enduring,  as  all  racea  of 
nomades  are.  It  has  iew  wanta,  and  little  culture.  Its  life  is  a  variation 
between  tendbg  camels  and  cattle  and  fighting  for  its  own  against  robber 
neiglibonrs.  Its  home  is  between  the  polar  wind  of  winter  and  tiie  unbearable 
aun  of  the  steppe  in  suosmer.  With  it,  firagality  and  temperance,  perseverance 
and  a  belief  in  rigid  obedience  and  discipline,  are  dementary  virtues.  Courage 
to  fiice  all  odda,  supreme  oonfldenoe  in  itself,  supreme  contempt  Ibr  the  weak 
and  the  frivolous,  without  any  traces  of  mere  philanthropy  in  ita  national  spirit, 
and  with  all  the  atiil«ecked  aasnrance  of  the  prosaic  Philistine.  These  are 
not  amiable  virtues,  but  they  are  at  least  strong  and  moving  ones;  they  secrete 
tiie  underlying  marrow  in  the  bone  which  enabled  three  uhlans  to  enter 
a  hostile  town  with  a  langh  on  their  lipa,  which  nerved  that  fiunoua  soldier 
who  seized  the  Great  Moghul  by  the  collar  and  dragged  him  lorth  from 
tiie  midst  of  a  crowd  Of  flinatkal  fiiUowers,  and  which  was  the  companion  of 
Colonel  Stoddart  when  he  madly  rode  his  charger  into  the  r^yal  square  at 
Bukhara  during  the  solemn  season  of  Ramaaan,  as  we  shall  ihow  further  on. 
It  explains  all  those  acta  of  heroic  courage  and  pertinacity  where  a  man 
haa  dared  to  fiice  outragejua  odda— the  Thermopylss  of  history;  the  susf 
taining  examples  when  in  difficulty  of  those  brawny  races  who  have  made 
tiieir  neighbours  bow  the  neck  and  have  dragged  their  country  to  the  fore. 
Of  this  hard  grit  were  the  Mongols  made.  When  auch  I6lk  have  been 
manipuUted  by  a  master  hand,  who  haa  been  a  bom*warrior»  who  could 
invent  a  new  system  of  tactics  and  devise  a  commiasariat  that  is  sttU  the 
wonder  and  riddle  of  the  inquirer,  could  plan  vast  schemes,  and  have  the 
courage  to  face  any  difficulty,  who  trained  a  crowd  of  subordioatea  with  few 
other  ambitions  than  to  receive  his  favour  from  whom  their  own  skill  and 
resources  seemed  inspired ;  when  the  soldiery  he  commanded  were  rea^  to 
do  anything  he  ordered  them,  were  never  cowed  or  disheartened  by  momentary 
checks  or  defeats,  but  seem  to  have  looked  upon  their  leader  as  a  god,  and 
lost  an  sense  of  individual  aim  in  eagerly  struggling  to  be  his  servanU,  and 
when  by  a  series  of  victories  that  most  potent  of  all  human  motives  is 
begotten,  namely,  the  confidence  a  people  has  in  iu  own  invincibUl^,  the 
feeling  that  the  earth  is  its  special  heritage  and  that  all  other  races  and 
peoples  who  will  not  obey  must  perforce  be  swept  away  like  stubble,  that 
underlying  reserve  of  power  which,  according  to  Beranger,  makea  the  Gallic 
cock  crow  the  loudest  when  gashed  with  the  deepest  wounds— then  you  get 
such  an  extraordinary  movement  aa  took  place  in  £aatem  Mongolia  in  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Jingis  Khan,  Timur,  Nadir  Shah,  in 
the  East- Alexander,  Cfiesar,  Napoleon,  m  the  West-are  the  symbols  of  such 
movements,  having  a  common  explanation  and  teaching  a  common  lesson; 
but  the  revolution  efiected  by  Jingis  Khan  was  far  more  potent  than  the  rest. 
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WhAt  did  he  in  fiKi  do?  Haviiif  orpaittd  and  ooatoMdated  bii  Mottfol 
cauttUjmcai  he  ap^ly  cooquered  the  vniione  Turldih  trihie  of  Centrel  Ada* 
Dlflvinf  in  kngoagep  there  wm  jvta  oonueDon  bond  of  imioa,  in  oomaMMi 
cQitoine^  aad  in  the  iiKt»  which  hae  beea  too  littte  ohtenred,  that  he  and  hii  race 
were  oCTmfciihorifiBt  and  notMooiola*  The  Turka  in  all  parts  ol  Alia,  after 
a  oMnentary  reeietance,  collapeed  akogelher  and  Joined  hie  am^;*  Ik  thna 
gi^iwIikaaroliiagtaowballitttheAlpe.  Evtqr  tribe  that  it  enooefttend  and 
deCMted  fell  into  rank  behind  hhtt  and  Joined  inhiatriaBphalmareh»jaat  aa 
Heetiaai,  and  Polea,  and  Italiane  CBOowed  Na|MleoOt  and  aa  the  Yariona  raeee 
oC  BoTQi^  were  earned  in  the  Roaumanniea.  Theie  waa  little  ootbreak  or 
rebeUiott  anMmg  then,  and  wheie  it  occimed  it  waa  aierrileetly  lepreased  bgr 
the  esthpation  of  the  whole  race.  The  peipetoal  wceeie  of  hia  arms  was 
the  most  potent  of  consolidatinf  forces,  and  when  he  died  thoee  whoee 
master  he  was^  were  not  a  dtsmtefirated  mob,  but  a  natiott-^  nomadic  natioai 
no  doobty  hot  boond  together  by  a  fanattesl  loyalty  to  himeelf  and  his  Cuni^t 
and  linked  also  by  a  singularly  ingeoioiis  and  practical  hierarchy  of  rvlcrs. 

His  emigre  was  dirided  into  fimr  sections  among  his  sons.  These  divisions 
sobsisted  longhand  were  all  feodal^  snbeerrient  to  the  senior  houses  which 
re^^nedinthefiureast  Then  they  broke  asmder.  Then  eadi  one  disintegrated 
into  smaller  ftagmettts,  and  eveotoally  inso  atill  smaller.  One  eitraordinary 
teture,  however,  aa  I  have  stated,  niled  aseanwhile  a  tetam  which  made 
the  work  we  are  writing  poesible.  All  these  sections^  gieal  aad  small,  were 
ruled  by  princes  of  the  sacred  caste,  and  had  an  aristocqicy  off  the  aame 
descent  Jingis  Khaa  was  the  firaotain  of  all  tiheir  prineely  hoosss,  while 
the  upper  caste,  eqoivalent  to  the  aristocracy  and  middle  class  with  ns, 
which  there  as  everywhete  in  histoty  kept  alive  the  love  of  fieedom,  the 
aspiration  after  other  tUngs  than  those  which  distract  tiie  aayUtioo  of  the 
bovine  smsses,  who  added  the  salt  to  the  hunp,  the  iron  to  ^b»  bhMkI,  who 
formed  te  steel-head  of  the  wooden  spear,  were  also  in  the  mahi  of  Mongol 
descent  They  belonged  in  the  language  of  the  Xasaks,  the  ptondeet  and  most 
illnstrioos  of  robbers,  whose  polity  is  the  most  democratic  of  oligarchies,  to 
the  dass  of  white  bones;  while  thoee  whom  they  led  and  tasght  and 
commanded  bek>nged  to  the  dass  of  black  bones.  This  was  monnniversid 
than  is  generally  snpposed.  The  fragmenta  of  the  Mongol  empire  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  two  classes.  Those  which  continued  nomadic  aa  betoi^ 
whose  people  perfi^ce  remained  herdsmen  and  shepherd^  since  their  coontiy 
was  beyond  the  limits  of  cultivated  land;  of  theee  the  Kasaks  and  Kahnoka 
are  notable  examples  to  this  day,  and  the  rule  about  white  bones  and  black 
bones  is  universal  amongst  them.  In  the  other  section  the  Mongols  overran 
and  conquered  settled  ooontries-- Russia,  China,  and  Persia.  Here  the 
same  law  applied  in  a  disguised  form.  Here  also  the  ruling  caste,  the 
aristocracy  and  upper  strata  of  the  country,  were  descended  tom  the  vigoroue 
invaders;  the  handicraftsmen  and  hinds  who  worked  and  sufiered  for  them 
were  the  old  hidigenes  whom  they  had  conquered,  and  their  descendants.  In 
China  and  Persia  it  was  notably  so.  In  Russia  it  was  so  also  on  a  smaller 
scale,  as  tiie  note  on  page  36a  will  partially  evidence.  The  invaders  In 
iQ  caeee  were  of  course  a  fractieo  merely  of  the  old  inhabitants.   Th^ 
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for  the  most  fwrt  accipUd  wives  from  Um  latter,  and  tkne  their  leagMn 
and  other  aopeffidal  qualitlee  diiappeand.    They  wefe,  is  fiK^t,  ia  oidittfy 
phraseology,  ahmbed;  hot  thii  word  nmet  not  he  takaa too litetally.    We 
can  teat  its  meaning  by  a  parallel  loetance  elaevvhere— Inland,  for  example, 
at  the  Norman  Conquest.    The  aristocracy,  the  upper  caate,  in  this  country 
was  virtuaUy  ewept  away  or  trodden  under,  and  waa  replaced  hf  a  aoie 
vigoroqa  and  eneivetic  one.    This  snbstitntion  in  the  class  which  alone  has 
wealth  and  leisore,  the  two  Ibeter  mothers  of  the  arts;  which  can  alone  indalfe 
in  the  luxury  of  education  and  dispUy,  means  a  huge  impulse  given  to  progroM 
of  all  lands.    It  is  a  curious  feature  in  the  history  of  dvilleaUoo  that  it  is 
not  continuous,  that  it  should  have  to  pass  through  periods  of  stagnatioa  and 
decay,  and  have  to  be  renewed  by  fresh  ideas,  sown  by  rough  and  unsopUsti- 
cated  hands.    Just  as  in  nature  tiie  most  bonntifiil  harvests  of  summer  u% 
generally  garnered  after  the  severest  wfaiters,  just  as  the  proveiUal  green  of 
the  NUe  valley  needs  that  periodically  the  river  shaU  overflow  its  banks, 
and  cover  the  remains  of  last  year's  crops  with  a  layer  of  mud,  so  it  is  with 
human  progress.    Worn  out  and  sc^hlsticated  communities  require  to  be  over- 
whehned  for  awhUe  by  a  wave  fcom  the  deep  water  which  has  not  been 
tainted  nor  disturbed,  and  apparently  the  deeper  the  ground  is  torn  up^  the 
greater  the  desolation  lor  the  moment,  the  longer  the  fields  lie  fallow,  die 
more  generous  will  be  the  harvest*    The  instance  of  the  Mongols  is  only  a 
type  of  a  geneial  law.    Asa  rule  the  several  strata  or  layers  which  lorm  a 
human  community  represent  the  several  waves  of  successive  conquerors  or 
immigrattts  who  have  fiKtHised   and   strengthened   the  race.     Where  the 
country  Is  small  and  homogeneoos,  theso  social  straU  are  generally  arranged 
hi  vertical  fashion,  the  aristocracy  and  middle  class,  who  are  virtuaUy  drawn 
ftom  the  same  source,  representing  the  later,  and  the  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  the  earlier  streams  of  migration.    Where  the  area  is  krge 
and  iu  surlaGe  much  diversified,  these  layers  have  rather  a  horiioatal 
di^ributson;  the  Remoter,  more  rugged,  and  inaccessible  parts  of  the  country 
being  the  refuge  of  what  remains  of  the  eariiest  inhabitants,  the  more 
fertile  and  desirable  parts  being  appropriated  by  the  latest  comers.    England, 
txclyding  Wales,  may  be  taken  as  a  concrete  example  of  the  former  rule,  and 
India  of  the  latter.    The  Cahtbrian  peasant  and  the  Milanese  m^le,  the 
Gallidan  boor  and  the  CastOian  hidalgo,  the  Oalway  squatter  and  the 
Norman  peer,  are  European  instances  of  a  contrast  which  is  universal,  and 
which  the  historian  explains  by  the  contemporaneous  existence,  side  by  side^ 
of  a  primitive  indigenous^  and  an  invading  and  nwre  developed  type  of 
human  being.    In  Russia  the  Mongols  have  produced  examples  of  both  laws; 
not  only  have  they  largely  recruited  the  upper  ranks  in  the  country,  but  they 
have  planted  large  colonies  in  the  vaUey  of  the  Volga,  which  will  no  doubt 
be  as  easUy  assimUated  by  that  meet  absorbent  of  Arian  races,  the  Eastern 
Slavs,  as  the  other  races  whom  it  has  swallowed  up.    Presently  this  mixture 
may  devetope  a  human  type  which  our  philosophy  has  hardly  contemplated. 
The  Slavs  as  a  race  are  notoriously  as  mohfle  as  mercury— so  notoriously 
that  a  national  saying  compares  them  to  Junket     Wherever  they  have  proved 
themsehres  a  strong-wUled  and  coherent  race^  they  have  been  led  apd  governed 
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hy  ttnngtn,  who  have  ghrtn  boot  u4  tiaew  to  tbo  Invertebrate  mass.  The 
old  Rassian  aristooracjy  as  is  well  known,  was  of  Scandinairiaa  origin ;  tiie 
later  has  a  cosmopolitan  pedigyeei  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  miztnm  oC 
Rnssian  with  Tartar  that  is  taking  place  on  the  Volga  and  in  Western  Siberia 
will  en>lve  "  the  coming  race/'  wliich  shall  have  iu  day  when  our  children 
have  ceased  to  be— 

**  Tht  htin  oTiU  tht  agM  In  th«  immost  nnb  of  Ufflt.* 

There  is  another  ethnological  problem  of  a  wide  and  general  interest,  of 
which  the  stndy  of  the  Mongob  helps  us  to  a  solution*  When  we  examine 
for  the  first  time  the  race  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  soch  a  compli- 
cated a  ea  as  Central  Asia,  we  are  baffled  by  their  seeming  perversity  and 
aimlessness.  A  dose  and  detailed  study  of  these  movemente,  which  alone  Is 
of  any  valne^wHl  show  that  they  are  not  so  inegular  as  they  at  first  seem,  but 
that  a  more  or  less  general  law  underliee  them.  Movemente  of  races  are 
limited  very  sharply  by  physical  considerations*  Mountains  and  deserte  are 
practically  as  great  barriers  as  the  ocean  itself ;  tl^y  thus  govern  very  largely 
the  direction  of  migration.  Again,  the  existence  of  strong  powers  at  certain 
points  act  as  potent  breakwaters  to  the  drifUog  of  nomadic  tribes.  Hence  it 
follows  that  when  we  have  tracked  out  a  large  migration  like  that  of  the 
Mongols  through  iU  various  eddies  and  fluxes,  we  can  more  or  less  map  out 
the  genera]  route  which  other  similar  migrations  must  have  followed.  We 
can  not  only  gauge  the  direction  of  the  gravitation,  but  also  put  our  fingers  on 
the  weak  parte  of  the  embankment,  where  the  tide  is  the  most  likely  to  have 
broken  through.  We  thus  find  that  with  the  Mongols  who  come  from  the 
banks  of  the  Onon  and  the  Kerulon,  although  they  eventually  fought  with  and 
won  China,  yet  that  that  powerftU  empke  acted  for  a  time  as  a  barrier,  and  a 
large  division  of  various  tribes  which  were  set  in  motion  by  Jingis  Khan  moved 
westward  with  the  sun  until  It  reached  the  Carpathians ;  another  great 
wave,  turning  round  the  great  outliers  of  the  Pamir  plateau,  flooded  over  the 
Jazartes  and  the  Oxus,  and  stopped  not  till  Baghdad  was  hi  their  power; 
while  a  third  and  later  wave,  an  afterflow  of  the  main  tide,  swept  over  North- 
western India  and  put  the  great  Moghul  on  the  throne  of  Delhi.  This 
involved  a  vast  movement,  which  shifted  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Turkish 
tribes  many  degrees  to  the  west  of  ite  former  position.  If  we  now  remit  the 
Mongols  to  their  original  home,  and  restore  thhigs  to  the  condition  they  were 
in  at  the  accession  of  Jingis  Khan  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and 
analyse  the  race  revolutions  of  the  centuries  preceding  that  date-~a  work 
whkh  I  have  tried  to  do  in  some  detail  elsewhere— we  shall  find  that  the 
Tttiks  who  preceded  the  Mongols  as  the  dominant  race  in  Asia  followed  the 
same  lines.  They,  too,  pushed  westward!  to  the  Carpathians;  they,  too^ 
flooded  over  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Oxus,  and  overran  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  thus 
stretching  their  hands  even  beyond  the  Mongol  reach,  while  at  the  other  end 
of  Persia  they  crossed  the  Indus,  and  also  founded  an  empire  of  Delhi ;  and 
as  If  to  make  the  parsllel  complete,  although  they  did  not  conquer  all  China, 
they  did  overmn  its  northern  portion  and  ruled  it  for  awhile.  This  carries  us 
back  to  the  sixth  century. 
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duet  aad  tiuces  from  the  various  towns  and  dittiktt— pnblicana  wko  famed  oot 
the  reveniiey  and  who»  like  tiiU  famou  gcnoi  thronghoat  the  Eaat,  had  a  coounoa 
ancestor  in  the  horso^ech  that  ever  cried  for  more,  and  who  drained  the  vety 
vitals  of  the  land.  These  gadflies,  and  the  min  cansed  by  periodical  raids 
for  plunder^  were  jthe  main  economical  hindrances  to  the  nation's  progress. 
A  hhidraace  of  another  kind  was  the  fierce  inqnisitorial  and  Jeakms  snpeiw 
vision  which  the  Mongol  soserains  exacted  at  eveiy  torn  from  the  roling 
caste,  and  ^Mdk  was  aggravated  by  the  jealonsies  aad  strifos  of  the  various 
princes,  who  ontdid  each  other  in  sycophancy.  Those  ignoble  vices  which 
men  who  crawl  inherit  became  natoraUy  prevalent,  and  spread  with  natural 
rapidity  to  the  lower  straU  oC  society— deceit,  chicaneiyt  servility,  aad 
mutual  distrust,  the  common  property  of  slaves.  Not  is  it  easy  for  those  wlw 
have  never  had  the  ptooghshare  ran  through  their  own  flesh  and  thatrof 
their  children;  who  have  had  a  strong  arm  to  lean  upon,  and  have  not  been 
perpetually  linked  arm-in-arm  with  suspicious  and  treacherous  aeigfaboors,  to 
preach  homilies  on  such  a  state  of  things.  Presently,  two  potent  reforms 
began  the  work  of  lifting  the  nation  oat  of  the  slough.  By  their  address,  and 
by  their  am^e  promises  and  foitfafol  servicei^  the  Raseiaa  princes  obtaked 
fiom  the  Tartars  the  privilege  of  beiag  the  foimers  of  the  tax.  They 
made  themsdves  aaswerable  for  it,  aad  thus  got  rid  of  the  hatefol 
preseace  of  the  commissaries.  At  the  same  time  the  cuhwe  which  was 
grafted  npoa  the  Tartars  by  their  coaversioa  to  iiuhammedanism,  and  the 
intercourse  that  ensued  betweea  Cairo  aad  Sultaaia  oa  the  one  hand  aad  the 
baaks  of  the  Volga  oa  the  other,  together  with  the  wealth  aad  luxury  ladnced 
by  the  great  trade  route  from  ladia  aad  Chiaa  passiag  through  their  couatiy 
to  the  aiaru  frequeated  by  the  eaergetic  aierchaats  of  Qeaoa  aad  Veaice, 
iatroduced  a  much  milder  regime  aad  more  humaaitariaa  views  at  the  Tartar 
coort,  which  vras  reflected  ia  their  treatmeat  of  their  /rstf/lx •  Meaawhile  the 
liae  of  priaces  at  Moscow  had  secured  for  themselves  the  hereditary  posidoa 
of  Grand  Prince  and  of  imperial  tax  masters  to  the  Mongols,  who  were  not 
loath  to  encourage  the  strengthening  of  the  hands  of  such  frdthfol  and 
devoted  servants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  feeling  grew  apace  ia  Russia,  and 
espedally  among  the  eodeslastics  and  better  educated  and  more  fitf  seeing 
mea,  that  if  the  hated  shadow  which  overhung  tiie  land  was  ever  to  be 
disripated,  if  tiie  servfle  chains  that  hung  about  their  limbs  were  ever  to  bo 
strack  o£^  it  could  only  be  by  consolidating  the  power  of  Russia  ia  oae  stroag 
head,  aad  by  coaceatrariag  hi  it  ti?wy  form  of  authority  uatil  that  aggre- 
gatioa  of  very  igaotaat  aad  very  superstlttous  peasaats  should  look  upoa  th^ 
ruler  as  a  Messiah  Whose  misrioa  it  was  to  lead  them  out  of  the  lead  of 
boadage  where  riiey  lay,  aad  who  couM  claim  from  each  oae  the  sacrifice  of 
everythiag  he  possessed.  This  was  the  creed  thai  was  gradually  aad  firmly 
implaated  ia  every  breast.  It  first  enabfed  the  Graad  Prince  to  cfush  out  aad 
destroy  the  various  appaaaged  princes,  and  to  create  a  homogeneous  power 
out  of  them,  with  its  metropolis  at  Moscow,  and  then  to  show  a  bolder  front  to 
}^9,  patrons.  While  this  was  going  on  in  Russia,  the  power  of  the  Golden 
Hoide  was  being  sapped  by  internal  decay,  and  received  a  staggerfaig  btow 
from  the  hands  of  the  great  Timur.  Underthese  influences  it  broke  into  several 
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frtgments.  After  a  tedioiu  ttrugglle  the  Qrand  Prince  of  Moscow^  in  tBe 
middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  racceeded  in  destrojring  and  annexing  those 
parts  of  the  Golden  Horde  known  as  the  Khanates  of  Kazan,  Astrakhan,  and 
Siberia ;  and  within  less  than  a  centniy,  ^ironc^  the  enterprise  of  the  Cossacks, 
the  national  flag  Was  carried  as  &r  as  Kamskatka  and  the  Yellow  Sea. 

These  external  conquests  were  effected  hj  the  &moos  Taars  Ivan  the 
Third  and  Ivan  the  Terrible,  who  probably  carried  the  autocratic  theory  of 
government  more  completely  to  its  logical  conclusion  tiian  it  was  ever 
carried  before.  Russia  in  their  hands  became  in  fact  a  mere  multitude  of 
alject  slaves  subject  to  a  most  tyrannical  master,  who  crushed  out  and 
destroyed  the  old  aristocracy,  while  almost  evety  trace  of  mtmidpal  and  social 
iireedom  disappeared.  The  servility  which  had  been  exacted  by  the  llongols 
was  tfanSfemed  to  the  Tzar  and  his  oflidate :  all  power  was  directiy  dependent 
on  himself;  birth,  reputation^  wealth,  were  of  no  infloeoce  vriien  in  opposition 
to  his  whim,  and  every  trace  of  liberty  was  uprooted.  Serfiiom  was  introduced, 
the  peasant  was  tied  down  to  tlie  land,  and  the  whole  nation,  by  an  ingenious 
hierarchy  of  oflkials^  was  made  a  mere  machine,  of  which  the  key  was  in  the 
iaada  of  one  ifiespoiieible  pem>o,  and  duridg  om  loog  reign  in  the  hands  of  a 
madman  and  a  moii8te&  AH  this  was  perhaps  necessary  to  the  consolidating 
of  soflldettt  power  to  expil  the  fiKeigser  whose  hael  was  on  the  nation's  necky 
hot  it  meant  eoriiethfaig  much  more.  Just  at  Oe  very  epodi  when,  through 
the  inflncnce  of  the  Rensiisance  and  of  the  RefbrmMion,  Western  Europe 
was  entering  i^ton  an  entirely  new  era  of  progress  and  culture,  Russia  waa 
beginning  to  settle  down  into  that  loag  period  of  stagnatim  which  followed  the 
espulsioQ  of  the  Taitarsy  when  eveiy  man's  Indhriduality  was  crushed  out  of 
him^and  ignorance  and  social  degradation  prevailed  eveiy  where.  Leambg 
ymatically  disappeared.  Tho  Church  shared  in  the  general  arrest,  and  the 
iprholo  land  waa  steeped  in  Bieoyaa  darkness,  a  veneer  of  superficial  luxury 
ofagiossand  seosnal  eharacter  making  tfao  stagnation  below  more  revolting* 

Sodi  was  the  land  which  Peter  the  Great  was  eaUed  upon  to  govern  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century-^the  uncongenial  soil  in  which  he  endeavoored 
witii  such  persevering  energy  to  plant  Qerman  and  French  civilisation, 
entetvonring  to  transplant  the  vine  and  the  fig4iee  to  the  frozen  soU  of 
Moscow ;  and  is  it  wonderful  that  he  failed  very  largely,  as  the  great  body 
of  Russian  historians  confSess  he  did.  The  soil  was  not  ready  for  such  plants. 
The  countiy  needed  a  remedy  of  another  kind  first,  and  Ihis  Peter  the  Great 
did  apply  with  a  success  that  has  scarcely  been  appreciated. 

When  he  mounted  the  throne  the  Russians  were  enclosed  on  all  sides  by 
hostile  neighbours,  and  had  no  acceu  to  the  outside  world.  Choked,  as  it 
were,  in  an  iron  glidk^  they  were  literally  compelled  to  *'  stew  in  their  own 
gravy,"  to  vegetate  alone;  and  those  who  believe,  as  all  students  of  history 
must,  that  under  such  conditions  progress  is  impossible,  mutt  feel  some 
sympathy  with  the  struggles— fude  and  brutal  no  doubt  very  often,  but  yet 
the  justifiable  struggles— of  the  young  Colossus  to  break  through  the  barriers 
which  enclosed  it,  and  to  get  a  breathing  space  where  the  fresh  air  from  the 
outer  world  could  inflate  ito  lungs  vrith  a  new  and  virgin  sensation,  that  of 
having  vast  needs  and  vast  wanu,  the  prelude  to  having  them  supplied. 
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It  it  aliTotl  loorediblft  hem  tliut  ia  Rnitia  wai  at  thii  tim§.  On  the  tooth, 
tht  Crimtaa  Tarlart  btntd  aU  accett  to  the  Black  Sea.  In  the  wett  aad 
oorth-weat,  the  Swedet  and  Daaet,  the  Uvoaiaa  and  PjmttUo  knightt,  aad 
the  Germant,  created  a  cofdon  of  fiical  and  other  barriert  whkh  abtolntety 
cloted  all  iogrett  and  efrata  for  the  arte  and  homanltlet  except  through  the 
narrow  portalt  of  the  Hantealieleagae.  The  beat  tett  perhapt  of  the  itolation 
of  the  empire  at  thia  tiate  ia  to  be  foand  in  the  great  influence  exercited  upon 
itt  internal  conditk>n  when  each  an  nninvitinf  entrance  to  k  at  the  White 
Sea  waa  ditoovered  by  Chatwiellor  and  the  other  Ingliah  nayigatort  in  the 
tixteenth  centnry. 

Peter  began  hie  work  by  foiciag  hia  waj  to  the  Baltic  and  to  the  Sea 
of  Asoi  The  iwdarion  of  St  Peteriborg—fi^ich  wat  perhape  the  greatett 
mittake  of  hia  life,  aince  it  planted  the  heart  of  the  empire  in  one  of  itt 
eitremitie%inatead  of  near  ita  centre  of  gravity  I  plantndi^too^ia  an  extremity 
which  waa  numbed  and  enliMbled  by  the  harahnete  of  ita  torronodlDga— 
wat  merely  an  attempt  to  create  a  great  cmporiam  for  wettem  enltnrt  at  a 
point  eatily  accettible  from  the  tea.  What  Peter  began  waa  only  completed 
by  Catherine  at  the  end  of  the  latt  ceatmy,  when  the  conquered  the  Krim, 
and  to  the  firti  time  enabled  Rettia  to  have  perennial  intereonife  with 
the  wocldy  nndittnrbed  by  intermltteni  eloee  teatoat  of  firoat  Thie  ia  tho 
ttory  we  have  traced  oat  in  detail  in  the  fdtowing  paget.  It  it  attniedly 
a  very  inttnictive  ttory.  It  It  on|y  yettetday  that  Rnatia*e  tun  began  to 
emerge  from  behind  the  dond'btnlrt  which  have  overthadowed  it  to  long. 
The  i^al  period  in  ita  hittory,  when  the  Tartart  were  itt  mattert,  waa 
ftUowed  by  a  terrible  period  of  oppretiion,  aopplemented  by  eidntion  from 
the  world  of  cnltnre.  It  it  to  be  wondered  that  to  mnch  remaint  behind  that 
it  nncoQth  and  barbaront,  and  almott  hepelett.  Thote  who  try  to  plant 
rotee  in  itt  nncongenial  «^»  and  find  them  wither,  art  apt  to  break  ont  into 
jeremiadt,  tempered  by  aboae;  while  othert  who  tee  in  itt  homogeneoot, 
ignorant,  happy-go-lnclcy»  tervile,  dmnken  peaaantt,  nothing  but  the  natural 
incapacity  of  the  race,  Ibrget  the  tocial  chaot  from  which  theteweedt  have  been 
iaherited.  It  it  a  very  cmdo  philotopliy  which  ftnciet  that  every  race,  how- 
ever invertebrate,  and  every  community,  however  gniltlcta  of  public  virtue,  ie 
fit  material  lor  the  nottrumt  of  our  day  pariiamentt»  juriet,  tdC>govemment» 
Becante  the  Aaglo-Saxont,  who  have  ahraya  been  free  men,  have  worked  out 
a  form  of  government  that  ettendally  requiitt  the  virtaet  of  iiee  men  for  itt 
rapport,  it  doet  not  £»Uow  that  thote  who  have  been  ground  down  by  aget  of 
tertibleopprettionthoold  alto  bo  fit  for  the  tamo  heritage.  Itltimpottiblethat 
culture  which  it  to  reach  not  merely  the  toperficial  layert  of  a  community  but 
the  lower  gradee  of  the  tocial  edifice  can  be  produced  at  once,  and  before  the 
plough  hat  gone  deep  down  befew  the  tod^  and  the  bcoad  fenowt  have  been 
ditintegrated  by  many  a  froti  and  many  a  burning  tky.  The  work  it  being  done 
tbwly,  and  amidtt  immente  dlfficnltiea.  Thote  who  will  turn  to  the  tardonic 
phraeea  Voltaire  applied  to  the  Ruwiant,  or  the  character  which  the  hittory  of 
the  latt  century  gavo  tho  Cottack;  thote  who  have  read  the  ttory  of  SuvaroTt 
purderout  campaigat  with  an  nnbiatted  mind,  and  compared  it  with  that  of 
the  campaigna  of  Rnaelan  armiet  lately ;   thote  who  will  put  tide  by  tide  the 
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Roatia  of  Calherine  the  Oraat  and  of  Alexandor  the  Third,  mutt  fed  that  tho 
Rttsaian  race  ii  immeiiieljr  altered,  and  that  the  meUphorkal  Tartar 
apottrophlted  by  Voltaire  it  no  longer  the  promineat  feature  in  it  We 
elirfoh  no  dooht  from  many  of  the  characteriedce  of  Rotiian  pnblk  Ufe— from 
lit  Orientel  lyttem  of  diplomacj,  from  the  atmosphere,  tainted  with  comiption. 
In  which  its  bureaucracy  lirei,  the  want  of  genuine  patiiotiem  among  its  maeaei, 
the  crass  ignorance  of  its  people^  and  the  degraded  position  of  its  Church 
in  the  rural  districts.  We  would  see  these  things  disappear,  and  we  beUere 
they  are  disappearing;  and  that  a  genuine  lea?en  is  gradually  leavening  the  lump. 
Meanwhile,  the  too  level  mass  of  ignorance  and  Philistinism  can  only  be  kept 
together  at  present  by  a  strong  hand,  and  to  import  Western  specifics  among  ite 
untrahied  people  is  to  court  inietitablefidlufe.  Those  who  like  myself  are  privi* 
leged  to  knew  many  Russian  scbolars,  and  to  feel  how  very  doee  aUn  in  many 
ways  they  are  to  Englishmen,  and  to  have  seen  the  Undly,  unselfish,  hospitable 
Russian  peasant  at  hoese,  will  continue  to  bope^  and  feel  a  Justification  In 
hoping  that  the  slough  In  wIMk  the  race  was  so  long  buried,  and  which  we 
have  tried  to  explore,  will  not  ahn^  leave  its  mud  spots  upon  it,  but  that 
pcesently  it  will  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our  own  people,  whidi  it  rivals 
in  fertility  and  numbers,  and  which  it  mult  be  the  hope  of  eveiy  decent  peison 
it  win  rival  in  the  noble  work  of  making  humanity  bow  its  neck  to  noUer  and 
more  ideal  idols  than  it  has  hitherto  done* 

When  we  leave  this  historical  survey  to  consider  the  critical  questions 
of  policy  which  embarrass  the  present  moment  we  at  once  enter  a  region 
where  dispassionate  and  judidal  language  is  so  unusual  that  it  almost  sounds 
inappropriate,  end  we  feel  that  our  judgment  may  be  easily  warped  by  the  passing 
frmaticism  of  the  hour.    The  rivalry  of  England  and  Russia  in  the  East  is  an 
old  stoiy,  and  one  which  has  not  veiy  attractive  features  ioe  those  students 
who  endeavour  to  look  beyond  the  ephemeral  politics  of  to-day  and  to  view 
the  wider  horizon  in  which  these  inddents  are  mere  details.    It  involves  two 
distinct  factors--the  policy  of  Rusda  on  the  Boephorus,  and  in  Central  Asia. 
The  two  are  very  often  named  togetiier,  mudi  to  the  oonfrision  and  misappre- 
hension of  the  subject.    Let  us  first  briefly  ooosidsr  the  former.    Russia's  links 
with  Bysantium,  **  that  sublime  theatre  of  raligions  and  political  vidssitude,*'  as 
it  has  been  well  apostrophised,  are  ci>-extendve  with  her  histocy.  From  Byxan- 
tium  she  first  recdved  her  Christianity.    Bysanthmi  was  the  object  of  piratical 
attack  on  the  part  of  her  eariy  Scandinavian  princes.    Daring  the  long  period 
of  her  degradation  it  was  the  perennial  intercourse  of  her  priesthood  with 
Bysantinm  which  created  the  mere  twittglit  of  cultute  which  alone  illumined 
her  unfortunate  provinces.    When  the  Turk  captured  Bysandum  and  trod 
under  foot  the  centre  and  focua  of  Greek  Christianity,  Rusda  became  the  most 
powerfel  and  important  home  of  that  Cfhurch,  the  hope  and  the  support  of 
Its  priesthood.    Many  cuhared  Qreeks  then  made  thdr  way  to  Rusda,  and 
finally  in  147s  the  Tsar  Ivan  the  Third  married  Sophia,  the  niece  of 
Constantine  PaUsdogus,  and  theaceferward  looked  upon  himself  as  having 
hereditary  ddms  upon  what  he  described  as  ''that  imperid  tree  whose 
shadow  had  once  covered  dl   orthodox   and  brother  Christians."*     He 

*  Vidg  itifrm,  91S1  «tc. 
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also  adopted  the  doublo-headod  eagle»  tha  blason  on  the  old  imperial  lUndard, 
aa  the  national  arms  of  Roaaia.  Meanwhile,  the  Turk  (who  held  the 
Bosphoras),  was  hated  for  his  religioo^-that  of  the  Tartar,  who  had  so 
lofig  trampled  upon  Russia—and  was  hated  also  becanse  he  held  all  the 
approaches  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  thus  created  a  barrier  between  the  frosen 
land  and  the  sun,  whkh  was  unbearable.  He  was  hated,  further,  because  he 
doniaated  over  and  ill-ased  the  Slavs,  who  lived  south  of  the  Danube,  and 
who  were  near  akin  in  blood  and  language  and  faith  to  the  Russians.  It  is 
tnie  the  Latin  Christians  of  the  West  were  even  more  hated  than  the  Turk, 
and  that  their  stronghold  in  Central  Europe — ^Poland,  was  a  constant  thorn  in 
Knssia's  side,  and  that  her  Machiavellian  prkices  did  not  scruple  to  utilise  a 
Turkish  alliance  very  often,  as  the  Avowing  pages  will  testify ;  yet  the  great 
underlying  current  remained  as  we  have  sketched  it,  and  Txargorod,  the  city 
of  the  Cttsars,  was,  in  the  popular  creed  of  Russia,  long  before  Peter  the 
Great,  and  his  more  or  less  problematical  will,  the  object  of  yearning  ambition. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember  that  until  recently  the  only  strong 
arm  which  the  Southern  Slavs  could  lean  upon  was  that  of  Russia.  Austria 
was  ambitious  of  being  not  a  Danubian  power,  but  a  great  German  empire^ 
and  habitually  sacrificed  her  other  vast  provinces  to  satisfy  the  natural 
leanings  and  sympathies  of  the  petty  archduchy  out  of  which  she  grew. 
Tliis  threw  the  Southern  Slavs  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  as  well  aa 
another  race  whose  exceeding  fertility  is  such  a  marked  feature  in  its 
character,  and  which  is  far  other  than  Slav  in  tradition  and  blood.  I 
refisr  to  the  Rumans  or  Vlakhs,  whose  only  point  of  contact  with  Russia, 
besides  thehr  geographical  position,  is  their  religion.  AU  this  is  matter 
of  history,  and  cannot  be  disputed.  It  explains  a  great  deal  of  what  has 
recently  happened  in  the  East,  and  it  might  lead  captive  our  judgment, 
if  history  and  sentiment  were  the  only  tetors  in  politics.  Russia  is  not, 
however,  the  cynosure  of  every  eye.  Its  past  has  been  a  cruel  one,  and  it 
naturally  lags  far  behind  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  culture  and 
civilisation  lu  foot  is  heavy,  and  few  daisies  grow  where  it  has  trod.  We 
lieel  that  that  foot  is  doing  effective  service  wlien  it  stamps  on  the  incorrigible 
robbers  of  Asia,  but  we  feel  more  strongly  that  its  presence  is  unwelcome  and 
hurtful  where  more  cultured  races  have  already  settled.  When  Russia 
annexes  a  province,  it  ceases  to  be  a  part  of  the  world's  common  capital  of 
culture  and  wealth,  and  sinks  into  the  common  Philistinism  that  more  or  less 
inevitably  surrounds  races  trained  as  the  Russians  have  been.  She  not  only 
closes  the  door,  but  buries  the  key,  with  the  narrow  political  selfishncM 
which  supposes  that  a  nation  is  poorer  which  allows  the  stranger  to  warm  his 
hands  at  its  fire,  and  forgets  that  ^e  barter  of  mental  gifts  is  as  necessary  to 
human  progress  as  the  exchange  of  material  conmiodities. 

Again,  there  are  certain  critical  geographical  positions  which  in  all  history 
have  been  of  vital  consequence  to  others  than  their  mere  possessors.  What 
Gibbon  has  said  about  the  position  of  Bysantium  is  too  familiar  to  need 
quotation,  and  his  panegyric  assuredly  contains  a  momentous  truth,  enshrined 
in  splendidly  coloured  phrases. 

It  is  Sdt  by  politicians  of  all  schools  that  Constantinople  in  the  hands  of 
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RuMia  means  tbe  froesing  vp  of  one  of  tiio  most  important  duuuMli^Uio  worid 
poMeaiet,  and  the  conieqnent  ihiinkago  of  the  world's  stock  of  wealth  and 
resources.     Tbe  possession  by  Russia  of  tbe  mouths  of  the  Danube  means 
giving  over  the  gateway  to  the  chief  thoroughfare  of  Central  Europe  to  the 
most   backward   and   unscrupulous  of   its   communities.     In   both   cases 
a  corporate  interest  is  threatened  which  is  of  far  higher  value  in  every 
way  than  the  mere  historical  sentiment  which  has  been  nursed  lor  so  many 
generations,  and  at  all  costs  and  sacrifices  it  is  necessary  that  this  sentiment 
should  not  bear  too  luxurious  teit,  and  that  the  Boq)homs  and  Dardanelles 
should  not  be  in  the  grip  of  a  giant  who  could  close  them  when  his  whim  so 
dictated,  and  create  an  arsenal  in  the  Black  Sea  which  would  imperil  the 
world's  peace  for  many  a  decade,  and  retard  proportionately  the  growth  of 
freedom  in  Russia  itselt    We  do  not  affect  to  feel  much  pain  at  the  blows 
which  have  fallen  on  the  Turk.    We  have  no  sjrmpathy  with  his  antecedents 
and  his  history-— or,  to  speak  more  faithfully,  his  histoiy  in  Europe;    Here 
he  has  done  little  but  destroy  and  devastate^  and  where  he  has  not  done 
this  the  musty  incense  which  arises  from  stagnation  and  decay,  and  which 
harbingers  bis  coming  shadow,  is  more  in  harmony  with  the  PhikMophy  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  than  our  own.    We  have  not,  on  the  other  hand,  any  leaning 
towards  that  heroic  policy  which  consists  in  perpetually  and  unceasingly 
thrusting  out  bricks  from  the  bottom  of  our  neighbour's  wall  until  it  falls 
in  glorious  ruin,  and  then  philosophising  with  unctuous  insincerity  on  the 
sins  and  follies  of  those  whose  apple  croft  is  in  the  way  of  our  envious 
eye,  as  has  been  so  often  the  case  in  the  Foreign  Office  of  Russia,  nor 
with   the  art   of  leading   astray  too  honest   and   unsuspicious   strangers 
with  a  pretence  of  philanthropy  when  we   really  mean   aggrandisement. 
Our   sympathy  for  many   years    has    been   with    another    solution,   one 
which  is  in  process  of  accomplishment  at  this  moment.    Austria  has  ceased  to 
contend  in  the  futile  struggle  for  Charlemagne's  crown  with  the  broad- 
shouldered  Pomeranians.    She  baa  begun  to  turn  her  eyes  elsewhere.    Her 
very  name  suggests  that  she  is  an  Eastern  Empire.    Her  Slav  peoples,  the 
most   cultured  and  civilised   of   all   the   Slavs,   are   the   most   powerful 
element  in  her  population.    It  is  round  her  that  the  Danubian  nationalities 
will  inevitably  range  themselves.    Thus  shifting  her  centre  of  gravity  further 
Bast  she  will  become  the  mother  of  the  southern  Slavs,  who  have  a  much 
closer  common  tie  of  bteod,*  and  a  tie  which  binds  them  more  closely  to  the 
Magyars,  who  are  so  jealous  of  them,  than  generally  supposed.    She  will 
thus  pay  back  in  some  measure  the  debt  the  Western  world  owes  to  the 
Eastern,  by  forming  the  link  between  the  two,  and  handing  some  of  the 
treasures  that  have  overflowed  on  her  ample  knee  while  she  lay  between  the 
Adriatic  and  the  Carpathians,  to  the  less  fortunate  although  more  energetic 
dwellers  in  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Danube.    Presently  Russia  will  face 
the  inevitable  at  least  with  composure.    She  has  enough  work  on  her  hands 
already.    Her  empire  is  already  too  vast  and  unwieldy.    The  possession  of 
Constantinople  would  be  a  tempution  to  shift  her  metropolis  away  from  her 
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own  people  to  the  taaoy  latitiides  of  the  Golden  Horde,  imdthttt  to  repeat 
the  Uondtr  of  Peter  the  Qreat.  Her  great  strength  now  it  doe  to  the 
bomogeneontneet  of  her  people.  It  would  be  a  source  of  weakness,  and  not  of 
strength,  ibr  her  to  be  hampered  with  the  contending  ambitions  of  Romans, 
Bulgarians,  Qreekt,  and  Turks.  She  has  already  got  a  splendid  s«Mi  board 
on  the  Bunne,  and  pofts  fior  her  southern  prorhices,  as  weU  as  her  Trans- 
Caucasian  ones.  What  advantage  ssto  a  sentimental  one  would  the 
possession  of  Consta»tiaople  bring  unlees  it  be  deemed  an  advantage  to 
make  the  Buzine  a  private  Russiaa  lake  altogether.  The  case  seems  so  i^aia 
that  it  will  need  no  great  sacrifice  of  vanity  or  of  repute  if  the  direction 
of  the  natioii*8  ambition  is  directed  elsewhere ;  and  meanwhile,  if  prudence^ 
statesmanship,  and  foresight  be  brushed  aside  altogether  by  Russian  dipl^ 
maqr,  and  if  its  ^ye  still  turns  towards  the  city  of  Constantine,  the  world 
haa  one  gauge  for  its  own  security  in  the  undisguised  alliance  of  Germany 
and  Austria,  an  alliance  dictated  not  by  philanthropy,  but  by  mutual  interest, 
n^ch  is  a  far  more  potent  factor  in  politics  than  philanthropy. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  view  further  east.  The  progress  of  Russia  in  Central 
Asia  has  been  the  subject  of  much  rhetoric,  inflated  and  otherwise,  receady, 
in  which  its  more  important  elements  have  l>een  a  good  deal  overlooked. 
The  Russian  advance  in  Central  Asia  comprises  two  periods  and  two  sets  of 
conditions  entirely  difioring  from  one  another.  The  appropriation  of  the 
iteppos  of  the  Kirghia  Kaxaks,  the  so-called  independent  Tartary,  is  quite  a 
difisrent  matter  in  origin  and  in  character  to  the  Russian  attack  upon  the 
Uxbeg  Khanates  of  Central  Asia. 

In  regard  to  the  fiormer,  I  hold  moet  completely  that  the  course  adopted  was 
amply  justified  in  every  way.  The  Kataks,  whose  very  name  is  a  synonym 
for  freebooters  and  robbers,  have  been  the  scourge  of  all  their  neighbours  for 
generations,  habitually  given  to  robbery  and  pillage,  bound  by  no  promise  and 
no  oath,  and  constantly  disintegrating  under  the  solvent  of  rival  chiefs,  with 
rival  r^utatloos,  as  leaders  of  bandits.  The  Russians  were  long-sufiering  for 
years  (as  we  shaU  amply  prove),*  to  their  habitual  treacheries  and  deceits. 
They  tried  means  of  various  Icinds  to  secure  peace  among  them,  and  to  protect 
their  own  frontier  populations  firom  perpetual  harass,  but  with  no  avaiL  Murder, 
robbery,  harrying  of  women  and  children,  of  cattle  and  goods,  waylaying 
of  caravans  of  merchants,  all  the  vexatious  and  irritating  forms  of  border 
marauding  which  a  long  inheritance  of  robber  habits  had  taught  them,  were 
continually  being  practised.  Under  such  circumstances  annexatioo  was 
inevitable.  The  stamping  out  of  these  practices  could  only  be  compassed  by 
the  complete  conquest  of  the  race,  and  by  putting  it  under  surveillance,  and  this 
was  done  eiiBCtually,  and  with  humanity  and  prudence.  Thoee  who  affect  to 
admire  the  savage  in  his  linsophitticated  condition,  generally  live  upon  velvet, 
and  write  their  allegories  far  away  from  danger.  To  the  backwoodsman 
and  pioneer,  who  live  in  immediate  contact  with  him,  the  picture  has  a 
much  more  lurid  light,  and  it  is  assuredly  inevitable  and  right  that  where  a 
great  empire  has  an  uncertain  boundary,  across  which  its  predatory  neighbours 
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aio  babitmdly  croMiog  lior  other  than  peaoefiil  purpotet,  that  it  aboold  cniah 
them.  If  they  will  tabmit  and  become  peaceful  tubjectt,  all  is  well ;  if  not, 
they  matt  take  their  departure  to  the  other  country,  as  the  Red  Indian,  the 
Australian,  and  the  Tasmanian  haTe  done,  or  are  doin|^«  lo  the  cast  of  the 
Kanaka,  they  have  preferred  the  former  alternative.  H^y  have  laigely  accepted 
the  new  conditioni,  and  become  a  thriving  community^  their  herds  having 
increased  immensely.  It  ia  true  they  have  lost  their  fivedom,  but  fireedom  is 
an  intangible  term  which  does  duty  to  point  many  an  ambiguous  moraL  It 
will  require  a  very  cynical  critic  to  confeM  that  the  world  it  not  better 
because  rapine  has  ceased  in  the  Kaxak  steppes,  and  because  a  horde  of 
unlicensed  robbers  has  been  subjected  to  the  restraining  discipline  of  a 
strong-heeled  power  like  Russia,  and  a  very  captious  one  to  argue  that  this 
conquest  was  a  menace  to  any  other  civilised  power.  We  may  now  turn  to 
the  more  difficult  questions  involved  in  the  recent  subjection  of  the  Usbeg 
Khanates,  which  I  have  described  in  detail  in  the  later  chapters  of  this 
volume. 

This  conquest  has  certainly  brought  little  honour  or  profit  to  Russia,  and  its 
Justification  is  by  no  meana  universal  in  Russian  circles.  Russia  has  a  large 
army;  it  has  no  representative  institutions  worthy  of  the  name,  and  all  iu 
bolder  and  more  adventurous  q>irits  chooae  the  army  for  their  profession. 
There  alone,  to  a  large  extent,  a  man  can  elbow  himself  into  the  front  rank, 
and  acquire  at  least  the  fectitioua  glory  o!  being  talked  about  and  envied  by 
his  countrymen.  The  army  is,  in  fact,  the  dominant  caste  of  Russian  society ; 
and  the  army  everywhere,  under  such  conditions,  is  a  bad  school  of  public 
morals  or  of  international  equities.  To  a  man  whose  only  capital  is  his 
sword  it  is  a  great  temptation  to  flesh  it  somewhere,  and  if  there  be  no 
convenient  victim  at  hand,  to  manufacture  one.  Fortune  has  literally  to  be 
carved.  Again,  Russia  is  a  vast  empire,  in  which  means  of  communication 
are  few  and  slow,  and  in  which  the  heart  is  remote  from  the  extremities,  and 
they  accordingly  do  not  ahvays  beat  in  unison.  The  border  oommandersp 
like  those  of  ancient  Persia,  are  virtually  satraps,  with  great  powers  of 
initiation  in  their  hands,  and  cannot  be  always  controlled.  These  conditions 
favour  the  existence  of  such  soldiers  of  fortune  as  General  Kaufmann  and 
others,  who  have  not  been  restrained  by  tender  scruples  from  pushing  their 
neighbours  into  an  aggressive  attitude  and  then  felling  upon  them,  reaping  a 
shower  of  decorations  in  doing  so.  It  is  no  secret  that  he  and  such  as  he  are 
not  the  fevourites  in  the  better  Russian  circles  that  they  are  made  to  appear. 
They  are  neither  very  respectable  nor  very  popular  instruments  of  aggression, 
but  they  are  more  or  less  indispensable.  It  is  true  tlie  authorities  st  St. 
Petersburg  condone  their  actions  when  successful.  The  fruit  garnered  by 
an  army  in  an  autocratic  empire  must  go  to  the  wine-press  even  although  it 
set  the  teeth  on  edge,  for  it  has  cost  much  sacrifice,  and  the  army  has  a 
voice  which  must  be  obeyed,  since  it  forms  the  only  cohesive  element  in  the 
body  politick.  It  matters  little  that  the  budget  of  Turkestan  furnishes  an 
accelerating  deficit ;  that  all  the  dreams  begotten  of  the  femons  golden  sands 
of  the  Bukharian  rivers  are  as  delusive  as  the  pearls  which  attracted  Caesar  to 
these  shores;  that  the  poor  baubles  that  are  exhibited  at  the  capital  as  the 
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•poOt  of  Khokuid  raise  a  smile  in  the  artist  and  a  sneer  in  the  student  of 
political  economy.  AU  this  has  to  be  concealed,  for  the  prestige  of  the  army  is 
at  stake,  and  men  most  try  and  belicTe  that  what  cost  so  much  sacrifice  mast 
W  worth  a  good  deal  These  scattered  postnlatee  will  at  all  events  go  to 
show  that  we  ha?e  little  sympathy  with  that  aspect  of  recent  Russian  aggres- 
sion dissected  lo  well  hy  our  fiiend  Mr.  Schuyler,  and  one  of  whose  frnits  was 
the  famoos  massacre  of  the  Turkomans ;  but  we  shall  have  run  our  scalpel 
into  but  a  very  superficial  layer  if  we  fancy  we  have  probed  the  whole  question 
when  we  have  thus  stated  some  of  its  features.  That  question  involves  a 
much  wider  issue,  namely,  the  jealous  antagonism  of  £ng1and  and  Russia 
in  Central  Asia  for  the  last  half  century,  which  gives  the  most  colourable  of 
all  the  pretences  for  these  aggressive  border  commanders. 

The  history  of  this  rivalry  and  its  fruits  is  assuredly  one  of  the  most  painful 
chapters  in  human  annals.  The  ruling  principle  of  English  policy  hitherto 
has  been  to  create  and  perpetuate  a  neutral  sone  between  our  frontlcn  and 
those  of  Russia,  a  policy  which  is  equivalent  to  a  regulation  by  which  some 
thoroughfare  dividing  two  adjacent  crowded  areas  shall  be  declared  to  be  a 
sanctuary  to  which  no  policeman  shall  have  access,  and  in  which  all  kinds 
of  vagabonds  and  intriguers  and  criminals  shall  have  elbow-room.  It  is 
Msuredly  a  paradox  that  such  a  policy  should  have  been  fi>rmulated  in  our 
time,  nor  is  it  wonderful  that  it  should  have  produced  the  chaos  which  now 
exists  in  Afghanistan  and  its  borders.  When  Bukhara  was  a  strong  power,  as 
in  the  days  of  the  great  AbduUa  Khan,*  or  when,  still  later,  Afghanistan  was 
controlled  by  the  sturdy  hands  of  the  founders  of  the  Durani  empire,  then  it 
was  pUnsible  to  urge  such  a  pob'cy,  for  there  was  a  ruler  strong  enough  within 
the  nentral  sone  to  compel  those  who  harboured  there  to  behave  decently ;  but 
in  Asia  power  is  always  shortlived,  and  the  chronic  condition  of  all  govern- 
meat  is  disintegration,  and  accordingly  during  the  last  half  century  we  find 
that  persistent  decay  has  overtaken  the  States  between  the  frontiers  of 
England  and  Russia.  Meanwhile  botb  empires  have  persistently  employed 
open  and  covert  means  for  checkmating  each  other's  influence  there.  The 
Journeys  of  Abbott  and  Shakespear,  of  Stoddart  and  Conolly,  which  are 
detaOed  later  on,  are  familiar  to  our  readers.  They  were  counterchecked  by 
agents  from  Russia  ]  and  what  have  been  the  fruits?  Can  Russia  look  back 
with  anything  but  grim  regret  to  the  expedition  of  Perofski,  or  England  to  the 
massacre  of  Kabul  and  the  murder  of  Stoddart  and  Conolly  T  all  of  them  Dead 
Sea  aj^es  in  the  same  basket.  Hat  anything  been  solved  or  furthered  ?  It 
is  tnie  the  Russians  have  annexed  Khokand  and  are  the  masters  of  Khiva  and 
Bukhara,  and  that  we  are  in  possession  of  Kabul,  but  the  intervening  area  is 
reduced  to  confusion,  and  both  the  rival  empires  have  serious  problems  on 
their  hands  to  solve. 

Is  this  a  comfortable  subject  either  for  a  retrospect  or  for  present  stndy  for 
those  who  are  patriots  in  either  country!  I  trow  not.  If  not,  is  it  not  time 
that  the  ei^Ioded  fallaey  of  a  neutral  sone  should  be  discarded,  and  that  we 
•honM  look  elsewhere  ibr  a  more  reasonable  and  lasting  remedy? 

Before  we  turn  to  this  we  may  glance  elsewhere  for  a  moment     There 
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ft  ft  gOBwal  Imprettloii  tbroftd  ererywhom  in  Bnghmd  that  Ratda't  great 
object  in  her  BMtcm  policy  St  the  evontoal  conqactt  of  India.  This  may 
be  40;  I  can  find  little  to  inpport  ftodi  a  view  in  public  documents.  It  it  true 
that  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  Mora  the  BngUth  had  an  Indian  emphre^ 
there  wat  a  notion  prevalent  in  Itntiia,  at  elsewhere,  that  India  wat  an 
El  Dorado  whence  stores  of  fiibolooi  wealth  were  to  be  obtained,  and  he  no 
donbt  sent  officers  to  try  and  explore  the  ronte  thither.  This  is  not  only  tnie^ 
bat  it  was  assuredly  most  JastifiaUe.  Again,  it  is  tme  that  a  constant  tension 
and  irritation  having  existed  in  the  motual  relatioiBt  of  Rossiis  and  England 
for  many  years,  involTing  one  terrible  war  and  the  prsipiratioos  for  another/ 
Rnssia  has  endeavoured  to  create  tionble  for  ns  in  the  weakest  part  of  onr 
armour.  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  diplomatic  language  and  amenities  of  Russia 
are  of  that  tortuous  character  which  a  fervid  popular  orator  once  described  at 
attorneyship  rather  than  statesmanship.  All  this  we  grant  freely,  but  it  does 
not  involve  the  notion  that  the  current  aim  and  object  of  Russian  poli^  is 
the  conquest  of  India. 

'  India  is  known  to  involve  burdens  as  well  as  retpontibHitiet  which  the 
Russian  back  is  by  no  means  able  to  support,  while  the  advantages  it  holds 
out  in  the  shape  of  trade  are  but  poor  attractions  to  a  nation  whose  manuCiCo 
tures  are  a  sickly  plant.  The  glamour  that  affected  many  European  eyes 
in  regard  to  India  it  ftttt  dis^>pearing.  It  it  now  known  that  the  chief  virtue 
of  that  fruit  is  in  its  external  attractiveness,  and  that  iu  Juices  have  been  long 
ago  exhausted  by  generations  of  hungry  robbers.  When  we  grant  this,  does 
it  imply,  however,  that  we  may  fold  our  arms  and  close  our  lids,  and  let  our 
Mp  sail  with  the  nearest  current  and  the  nearest  breese,  at  if  we  were  the 
oompaniont  of  the  ancient  mariner?  Those  who  navigate  after  thit  fathioa 
in«viubly  run  their  thip  on  the  rockt.  Atsuredly  not  We  cannot  leave  India 
if  we  wovdd;  there  is  so  one  to  take  our  place,  and  while  there  we  are  bound 
by  eveiy  sacred  tie  lo  secure  the  safety  of  iu  inhabitants^  not  only  from 
eictemal  atta^  but  ftom  perennial  panic.  The  people  of  India  know  well 
what  a  menace  Alii^umtstan  has  been  to  them;  that  it  has  been  from 
Afghanistan  that  every  Invading  horde  has  come,  which  has  sprsad  desolation 
over  the  country,  and  made  slaves  of  its  peoples.  If  Afghanistan  is  turbulent 
and  unfriendly^  and  if,  further,  the  eidgencies  of  rival  policies  els^here 
make  it  prudent  and  desirable  for  Russia  to  employ  it  as  an  advance 
guard,  and  to  keep  a  sword  of  Damocles  hanging  over  oar  two  hundred 
millions  of  helpless  {eXLo^  subjects,  it  becomes  not  only  our  right,  bat  onr 
manifest  duty,  to  interfere.  It  is  almost  puerile  to  discuss  the  right  or  wrong 
of  interfering  with  our  neighbour,  who,  we  know,  is  undermiQing  our  wall, 
and  lodging  dynamite  there  to  blow  down  oar  homestead.  To  speak  of  his 
right  in  such  a  case  is  to  pervert  the  language  of  morals  and  of  law  altogether^ 
My  neii^bour  may  do  his  will  so  long  as  he  does  not  menace  me  and  my 
interests ;  when  be  does  so,  I,  who  am  a  trustee  for  a  nation  of  feeble  men 
and  women,  am  a  criminal  if  I  do  not  warn  him,  and  if  he  will  not  Usten, 
run  my  rapier  through  him  ?  War  is  wholesale  murder,  we  are  told.  If  it 
be  murder  to  strangle  a  person  who  has  seised  us  by  the  throat,  or  is 
planning  our  destruction,  it  is  a  ibrm  of  murder  which  no  law  but  that  of 
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imokj  wUl  daaqi  onjuttiAabk.  yah^Om  it  bci  raUU  or  whoVstal*.  Whan  it 
bicttte  dtar  that  the  Amir  «f  Kabal»  tb«  niler  of  ft  bnttil  Cuiftllcftl  Sfttioo» 
wmmMmdtftovm,  ftod  iatfigain(  with  Ruatift  ftgaistt  «t^  aad  i^Mo  this 
bteattft  a  poetihit  dtafftr  to  lodift,  w«  wtra  boMd  to  iotaitea,  and  if  naad  ba 
toamitahiaitotho  gxooad.  We  hare  done  ao^  aod  the  qnaatioci  ramains 
wfaotarawetodowithhitiiiharitaace?  In  the  firat  place,  aa  we  have  aeeo, 
theaotioaof  aMiitral  iom  between  the  froatiera  of  Sai^and  and  Rvaalaia 
one  which  haa  been  found  to  &e  impracticable^  and  ftdl  of  oonatant  menace. 
tluavlewisieltaaatrQDilyinRiMaiaaa  here,  and  haa  lately  been  nrgad  with 
ioicebyPiol(Baaorlfarteni»oflioecarw.  The  only  prodent  aolotion  of  pffeaent 
difficalUea  to  which  thinga  are  faieritably  tending,  ia  that  England  and  Rvarfa 
shall  have  a  common  frontier.  Thia  toltttion  haa  preeeed  upon  am  mooa  and 
aaore  in  writing  the  hietofy  of  recent  evenU  among  the  Uabega. 

Let  na  now  conaider  aome  of  the  practical  bearings  of  thia  hypothetical 
solution. 

Under  the  name  A%haniatan  we  inchide  three  diatxicta.  vaiying  hi  history 
aad  traditions,  i.  Afghanistan  proper,  boonded  on  the  north  by  the  magnifi* 
cent  frootier  of  the  Hindu  Kosh,  the  most  perliBCt  scientific  frontier  in  the 
wocld»  which  is  traversed  by  the  difficult  passes  of  Bamian,  etc  This  incindea 
Kabul  and  Kandahar,  the  Sulimani  mountains,  and  the  country  occupied  and 
iahabited  by  the  Athens  proper,  a.  A%han  Turkeatan,  lying  north  of  the 
Hindu  Kush,  and  watered  by  the  head  atreama  of  the  Oxus.  and  including 
imUr  alia  the  well-known  diatricta  of  Balkh  and  Badakhshan.  This,  as  we 
shall  abow  further  on/  ia  but  a  recent  A^han  conquest.  It  is  inhabited  by  n 
race  which  is  not  Afghan  in  blood,  and  ia  dominated  by  a  warrior  caste  of  Uabega 
whose  connectiona  and  aympathies  are  with  Bukhara.  These  districts  once 
fonned  a  part  of  the  Uabeg  empire,  of  which  Bukhara  waa  the  focus,  and  have 
never  submitted  quietly  to  the  ruler  of  Kabul.  3.  Herat,  and  its  surrounding 
district*  This,  also,  ia  but  a  recent  Afghan  conquest.  Herat  was  for  many 
oeoturies  the  eastern  buttress  oC  Persia.  It  was  the  ancient  capital  of 
Khorasan,  the  richest  of  the  Persian  provinces.  It  haa  been  long  coveted  by 
the  Periian  ruler,  and  ita  natural  deatiny  is  to  be  joined  once  more  to  Persia. 

To  attempt  to  make  these  three  sections  obey  one  sovereign,  and  he  a 
nominee  of  the  hated  Kaffirs,  is  impossible,  unless  we  employ  an  army 
continually,  and  then  it  will  be  the  old  story  of  yoking  discordant  elements 
to  the  same  plough.  There  can  be  no  good  reason  why  Afghan  TurkesUn 
should  not  be  allowed  to  graviute  into  iu  natural  alliance  and  to  be  absorbed 
by  the  Khanate  of  Bukhara.  The  country  south  of  the  mountains,  largely 
homogeneous  in  race  and  in  sentiment,  would  be  very  manageable  under 
British  tutdage,  either  ruled  by  one  chief  at  Kabul  or  controlled  after  the 
fridiion  which  has  been  so  successfhl  in  Beloochistan.  The  Hindu  Kush 
would  then  be  the  virtual  boundary  between  England  and  Ruasia,  Bukhara 
being  a  frHiii  of  the  fbrmer  and  Afghanistan  proper  of  the  latte^ . 

Herat  might  most  reasonably  be  restored  once  mors  to  Persia,  with  the 
hihabltants  of  which  its  citlxens  have  close  religious  tiee,  both  belonging  to 
the  Shia  sect,  while  the  Usbegs,  like  the  Osmanii  Tu^ks,  belong  to  the 
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hated  rival  sect  of  the  Sonnii.  I  conliBM  that  nothing  would  be  more  likely 
to  give  itability  and  prestige  to  that  diilocated  country  which  hat  been 
•o  much  neglected  by  English  diplomacy  of  late  years,  and  where  our 
hiterests  are  so  closely  involved,  as  the  addition  to  its  area  of  a  district 
which  it  once  possessed,  and  which  in  the  hands  of  the  Afghans  has  been 
a  perpetual  thorn  in  its  side.  This  separation  of  Afghanistan  into  its 
oonstitoent  elements  and  their  readjustment  is  so  fisasible,  would  meet 
so  perfectly  the  aspirations  of  the  liihabitaots,  and  would  secure  such  a 
magnificent  frontier  between  Bn^^d  and  Russia,  that  it  has  a  singular 
attractiveness.  In  Russia,  as  in  Bngland,  public  opinion  is  weary  of  this  per- 
petual embroglio  in  Central  Asia.  The  defeats  in  Turkestan,  the  ever-recurring 
petty  wars  in  which  no  ^oiy  is  reaped,  while  the  resources  of  the  country  are 
drained,  and  the  adventurous  policy  of  border  commanders,  have  been  a  terrible 
burden  to  the  country,  which  has  enough  and  more  than  enough  territory,  and 
which  in  reaching  the  Hindu  Kush  would  reach  the  term  of  its  natural  exten« 
sion,  while  to  all  ri^t-thinking  folk  it  would  be  indeed  a  new  leaf  in  the  book 
of  statecraft  if  the  tension  and  irritation  that  separate  two  such  mutually 
sympathetic  races  as  Englishmen  and  Russians  always  prove  themselves 
to  be  in  private  intercourse,  should  give  place  to  a  more  amiable  temper. 
When  our  memoty  reverts  to  the  days  of  good  Queen  Bess  and  her 
intercourse  with  the  Tsar  of  Muscovy,  which  I  have  described  later  on ; 
reverts  to  the  days  of  Chancelior,  of  Jenldnsoo,  and  **  the  Russia  company*'  of 
Horsey  and  of  Hanway,  and  sums  up  the  vast  amount  of  cordial  good- 
fellowship  that  once  united  the  two  countries  so  closely,  it  is  more  than  a 
chimerical  dream  that  would  wish  to  see  these  ties  renewed  on  a  firmer  basis, 
and  a  scheme  developed  by  which  we  might  be  again  close  friends,  and 
work  hand  in  hand,  if  by  different  methods,  in  restoring  to  Asia,  the  nursery 
of  the  human  race,  some  of  its  ancient  prosperity  and  renown. 

Having  made  this  survey  of  some  of  the  lessons  suggested  by  these  studies, 
I  must  now  enumerate  the  authorities  which  I  have  chiefly  used. 

In  the  first  place  my  thaoks  are  due  to  Von  Hammer  Purgstall,  the  historian 
of  the  Turkish  empire.  In  January,  1833,  the  Imperial  Academy  of  St. 
Petersburg  ofiered  a  prise  for  a  work  on  the  history  of  the  Golden  Horde,  to 
be  composed  from  Eastern  and  Western  authorities,  from  coins,  etc*  Appar- 
ently the  only  response  to  this  was  made  by  Von  Hammer,  who  composed 
his  famous  work,  the  basis  of  four  of  the  following  chapters,  entitled  "  Oeschichte 
der  Goldenen  Horde  in  Kiptschak,*'  which  he  published  at  Pesth  in  1S40. 
This  great  monument  of  erudition  and  skill,  carved  out  an  entirely  new 
country,  and  with  singular  insight  and  capacity.  I  am  only  echoing  the 
language  of  the  great  Eastern  numismatist  Seret  in  speaking  in  indignant 
terms  of  the  unCair  and  small  spirit  in  Which  the  imperial  Academy  received 
this  work,  which  has  never  been  equalled  in  its  own  line,  and  which  more 
than  amply  met  the  conditions  of  the  prize.  Von  Hammer  speaks  in  naturally 
strong  language  of  the  slight  that  was  put  upon  him,  but  he  enabled  posterity 
to  judge  better  of  his  claims  by  printing  the  reports  of  Fraehn,  Schmidt,  and 
Kmg,  upon  which  the  prise  was  withheld.  There  breathes  through  them  all 
a  UtUeness  which  is  unworthy  of  such  names,  and  beyond  and  behind  this 
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a  jeakmqr  of  the  fact  that  tome  other  than  a  Rotsiaii  had  done  for  the  most 
difficult  part  of  Raatian  history  what  no  Russian  had  then  or  has  since 
accomplished.  Of  course,  the  hook  contains  mistakes ;  so  in  all  conscience  do 
the  writings  of  the  three  Academicians ;  bat  the  surprising  fact  in  a  work 
impolving  such  immense  research  is  that  they  should  be  so  few,  and  it  is  at 
least  a  satisfactory  lesson  which  Nemesis  will  dictate  to  every  candid  inquirer 
tiiat  Von  Hammer's  work  towers  in  the  mind's  eye  of  the  historian  far  aboy)e 
any  of  the  works  of  his  critics  as  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  Eastern 
Europe,  and  there  is  a  home-thrust  which  meets  with  genuine  sympathy  from 
those  who  shrink  from  injustice  when  Von  Hammer,  in  replying  to  one  of 
Fraehn's  small,  carping  criticisms^  says  sharply,  in  the  language  of  Moli^ 
*<  Vous  gtes  orievre  M.  Josse." 

Besides  this  work  I  have  also  quoted  fi«quently  Von  Hammer's  '*  Osmanischo 
Geschichte,'*  from  the  Pesth  edition  of  1834,  and  a  third  work  by  him, 
"•  Geschichte  der  Chane  der  Krim,  Wien,  1856,"  which  is  a  standard  woric  on 
its  subject.  I  have  also  used  the  edition  of  Wassa^  )^  Von  Hammer,  and  hit 
histofy  of  the  Ilkhans,  noticed  in  the  former  volume.  Next  to  Von  Hammer, 
I  have  in  the  earlier  chapters  most  frequently  quoted  Karanuin,  the  well« 
known  Russian  historian,  whose  work  closes  abruptly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  I  need  not  stay  to  praise  the  conscientious  accuracy,, 
skilly  and  patriotism  of  his  narrative,  which  have  made  it  a  classic  I  have 
consulted  it  conjftan4y,  both  in  the  French  and  the  German  editions^  the 
latter  of  which  ooniain  a  larger  number  of  Karamain's  original  notes. 
Wherever  a  refisrence  is  made  to  this  work,  unless  the  weeds  ^  Germ,  ed." 
loUow,  it  It  to  thft  French  editioa« 

In  the  later  chapters  of  this  work  1  have  been  most  indebted  to  my  honouredl 
friend ;  he  will  aUow  me  to  call  him  so,  M.  Veliaminof  Zemof,  himself  a  d»> 
ecendantfrom  one  of  the  old  Tartar  {mnces,  and  now  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy.  It  is  a  subject  of  great  regret  that  his  worics  are  still  untranslated. 
They  are  vast  mfaies  of  carefiilljMtfranged  material,  and  will  nunre  than  sustain 
the  reputation  of  the  Academy  of  which  he  is  an  honoured  member.  His 
mi^mmm  opms  is  the  history  of  the  Khans  of  Kasimof,  in  three  volnmes, 
paUished  by  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Russian  Arch«ological  Society.  The 
first  volume  was  translated  into  German  by  Dr.  Julius  Theodor  Zenker,  and 
published  at  Leipsig  in  1867,  and  wherevei;  the  first  volume  is  quoted  here,  it 
is  from  this  German  translation;  tiie  second  and  third  volumes  have  been 
translated  for  me  by  two  of  my  friends,  to  whom  I  shall  presently  refer.  They 
have  also  brought  within  my  reach  the  well-known  monograph  on  the  coins  of 
Bukhara  and  Khiva,  with  its  great  wealth  of  illustrative  matter,  by  the  same 
author,  and  a  memoir  on  the  coins  of  Khokand,  also  by  him,  both  published  in 
the  series  just  referred  ta  I  have  to  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet 
with  a  work  on  the  Kirghiz  Kasaks,  published  many  years  1^  by  Bl.  VeL 
Zemo^  and  often  quoted  in  his  larger  work.  In  the  sources  last  quoted,  is 
condensed  the  result  of  Russian  researches  upon  large  portions  of  Tartar 
history,  and  I  foel  that  I  cannot  express  my  gratitude  too  much  for  them. 
Another  Russian  scholar,  whom  it  is  my  privilege  to  know,  is  Professor 
Qrigorie^  well-known  as  a  sturdy  patriot,  as  an  able  administrator  of  a 
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difficult  iMltm  province,  atod  M  a  profound  writer  on  the  history  and 
fiteratofe  of  tho  various  Turkish  trihea.  His  memoir  on  Serai,  the  capital  of 
the  Qolden  Hofde»  is  too  well  known  to  need  mention.  I  have  consulted  his 
notes  to  the  journey  of  Blankennagel  to  Khiva,  which  throw  much  light 
on  the  darkest  period  of  the  history  of  that  Khanate,  his  translation  into 
Russian  of  the  namttve  of  the  Muraa  Shema»  dealing  with  the  history  of 
Khokand,  and  his  criticism  of  Vamher/s  history,  published  as  an  appendix  to 
Mr.  Schuyler's  TurkesUn,  and  I  shall  have  to  turn  to  him  again  for  help  in  the 
oondttdiog  part  of  this  work. 

One  Rnasian  writer,  who  lies  prostrate  with  paralysis,  I  must  not  forget-* 
li«  Leithf  whose  kind  urbanity  and  genuine  good  heart  have  made  him  so 
many  friends.  His  memoirs  on  the  history  of  Khiva  and  on  the  archteology 
of  thevaBeyof  the  Jaxarteswill  be  found  quoted  in  the  following  pages.  I 
hope  sincerely  it  may  be  given  him  once  more  to  prosecnte  his  studies,  and,  if 
not,  that  the  tun  may  always  shine  brightly  on  his  head. 

M.  Schmidt  has  collected  together  from  Russian  sources,  in  a  series  of 
memoirs  in  the  Russischs  Rtvu$,  a  deutted  account  of  the  Russian  campaigns 
against  Khiva.    These  I  have  largely  used. 

Fraehn,  who  was  the  creator  of  Rastem  numismatics,  and  of  whom  I  have 
spoken  some  heated  vrards  above,  has  done  too  much  to  make  my  way  certain 
and  clear  for  me  not  to  doff  my  cap  to  his  memory.  I  have  constantly 
consulted  his  frtmoos  ^'Resentio,"  and  supplement,  his  catalogue  of  the 
Puchs  collection,  as  well  as  his  memoir  on  the  town  of  Uvak  in  the  ••  Trans- 
actions of  the  Imperial  Academy,"  and  I  must  express  my  great  regret  that 
his  works  in  MS.  are  not  made  available  for  students.  The  papers  of  M.  Sorct 
on  the  coins  of  the  Tartar  dynasties,  pubUshed  in  earn  Rnmi  di  I^umismatipu 
BHgt^  have  been  of  great  service  to  me,  as  has  the  fomous  catalogue  of  the 
ooios  in  the  Odessa  collection  by  the  late  Profossor  Blau. 

To  the  Russian  acholar,  DesMaiaoas,  we  owe  the  best  edition  and  transUtion 
of  the  indispensable  history  of  Abolghaai.  This  was  published  at  St.  Peters- 
burg in  XS70,  and  has  been  constantly  at  my  tlbow.  I  have  also  consulted 
the  older  editum  of  Leyden. 

MiUler*s  famooa  coQeetiona  for  Russian  history,  in  eight  volumes,  published  at 
St.  Petersburg,  have  been  of  great  service  to  me.  I  have  also  consulted  Fisch«:*s 
history  of  Siberia,  vrhich  wo^  however,  is  founded  ahnost  entirely,  and  with 
but  scant  acknowledgment,  upon  MtUler.  Levchioe's  well  known  history 
of  the  Kirghiz  Kaaaks,  which  was  translated  into  French  by  Perry  de  Pigny 
and  published  at  Paris  in  1840,  has  been  the  main  foundation  of  the  history 
of  the  Kaxaka  in  the  following  pages.  It  will  be  seen»  however,  that,  thanks 
to  recent  researches,  this  history  is  now  much  more  completely  known  than 
when  Levchine  wrote.  Intiralia  Ihavebeen  able  to  iUustrate  it  largely  in 
iueariier  portion  from th^ weU known  "Tarikhi  Rashidi^of  Haidar.  This 
I  have  consulted  in  a  MS.  translation  in  the  British  Museum,  which  is 
apparently  In  the  handwriting  of  Erskine,  and  which  unfortunately  has  such  a 
coofosed  pagination  that  I  have  only  been  able  to  give  general  references  to 
it.  The  "Tarikhi  Abulkhair,"  which  cantains  an  interesting  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  Sbcibanids,  has  been  consulted  for  me  by  my  friend  Dr.  Rieu, 
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wlw  lor  thii  and  Other  fiivoiirt  (at  aU  timM  giMttd  with  tb«  Uviah  i^^ 
that  becomea  one  fkhly  gifted),  I  cordiaUy  thank  hhn.    Babel's  *•  Memoirt "  I 
have  cooanlted  in  the  admirable  edition  of  Erskioa,  Makriai  in  that  of 
Qoatremeie,  and  Iba  BatnU  in  that  pablished  by  the  Oriental  fond. 

My  mott  eateemed  friend,  Mr.  C.  ScheliBr,  who  haa  Uuly  been  elected  a 

member  of  the  French  Academy^  it  wooid  be  en  iflipertinence  in  me  to  praise. 

He  SMj^dkfnmaft  among  Uviag  Fenian  schoUra,  while  his  knowledge  of  the 

Uteratanandaruof  the  Beat  ia  encydopiedic.    I  dean  his  friendship  one  of 

tiM  chief  prirOegea  which  I  haiva  tecored  by  my  Eastern  researches.    Hia 

edition  of  the  work  of  Abdol  Kerim  oo  the  Khanates  of  Bokhara  and  Khiva» 

etc.,  haa  been  of  great  service  to  me.    WitQMr.  Schnyler  it  has  also  been  my 

good  Ibrtane  to  have  had  friendly  interconrae,  which  I  moch  regret  has  been 

interfered  with  by  hU  migration  to  Italy.    His  work  on  Turkestan  is  one  o^ 

the  most  masterly  booka  of  travel  in  our  languege,  not  only  from  the  inaight 

and  power  of  obaenration  it  dispUye,  bat  also  from  the  very  trainable  Rnssian 

materiaU  he  has  collected  and  translated.     I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the 

Memoir  on  the  Hislocy  of  Khokand,  which  is  appended  to  that  work,  and 

for  detaila  oo  Khiva,  Bukhara,  and  espedally  the  obscore  and  little  known 

Usbeg  prittcipalitiea  sonth  of  Bnkhanu    In  the  French  transJatioo  of  Porster^ 

Voyage  to  Bengal,  there  is  an  appendix  by  M.  Langlea,  giving  an  aoeonnt  of* 

the  Khana  of  the  Golden  Horde  and  of  Krim,  and  chiefly  Ibonded  on  the 

week  of  Abdnl  Ohaffar,  which  has  been  too  little  conanlted  by  Von  Hammer. 

I  have  quoted  from  it  frequently.    Also  from  a  rare  work  entitled  **  Histoire 

dm  royaume  de  la  Chersonese  Taurique/'  by  M.  Stanislas  Siettraencewics  de 

Bohuca,  Archbiahop  of  Mohilef,  published  at  St.  Feteisbarg  in  1834.     It 

cootaina  much  interesting  matter  on  the  history  of  the  Krim  Khans,  from 

Polish  and  other  aonroee.  The  history  of  Krim  haa  alao  been  largely  extracted 

from  the  well-known  account  of  that  Khanate,  translated  fi^om  Turkish  into 

Flench  l>y  M.  Kaaimirski,  and   published  in  the  twdfth  votame  of  the 

HmufHmL  JwamtH  AsimHfue:  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Baron  de  Tott  (BogUsh 

edition) ;  from  the  well-known  work  of  Peyssonel  on  the  Coaunerce  of  the 

BbdK  Sea,  Paris,  1787;   from  the  '^Histoire  des  Koeaques,*  by  Lesur;   the 

**Aimalesde  la  Petite  Rnssie,"  by  Scherer;  and  the  anoAymoua  **  Histoire  de  la 

Nouvelle  Rnasie;*  as  well  as  from  the  well-known  travels  of  Pallas,  Omelin, 

Onthrieb  Oarke,  SeyoMiur,  and  De  Hell.    Among  the  standard  works,  unnece^ 

saiy  to  detail,  which  I  have  gleaned  over,  are  St.  Martin's  '*  Memoires  sur 

PAnnenie;*  the^Ugri8CheVolkstamm,*of  MiiUer;  the  great  ^01;^  of  extracU 

from  the  Bysaaftine  historians,  by  Stritter ;   Lelewel's  **  Poland,"  £rdmann*s 

^'TraveU,**  the  *  Histoire  dee  Huns,"  of  De  Qoignes,  and  especially  the 

auppleoMntal  volume^  by  Senekofski,  containing  the  history  of  Bokhara  in  the 

sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.    Mr.  Tcacy  Tomirelli's  mistaken  loyalty, 

which  has  made  him  lately  a  prominent  figure  in  popular  cartoons,  must  not 

make  ua  €»rget  his  valuable  and  interesting  work  on  Kaxan  and  its  history, 

Klaproth's  varioua  worka,  etpecislly  his  ''Journey  to  the  Caucasus,"  have  been 

scoured  for  plunder.     For  Timnr*s  campaign  in  Europe,  I  have  consulted  the 

well-known  and  very  exhaustive  memoir  by  M,  Charmoy,  in  the  third  volume 

of  the  transactions  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Academy,  and  also  the  **  History  of 

Timv,**  bf  Sharif  ad  din,  translated  by  Petis  de  la  Croix, 
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For  the  hialocy  of  the  Khaaates  of  Coatnd  Ati«»  b«aidM  the  wocke  ebeady 
quoted,  I  hevefireelj  used  the  «<  Tnivelt '*  of  Freser  and  of  Ferrier^oC  Wood 
and  Mooccfoft,  oC  Banee  aad  Conolly,  oC  Ahbou  and  Wolff,  of  ^^'•''ftrff 
(edited  bj  Bode),  of  Mmeviai;  Mffwidod;  Vambefy,  etc^  Maloolm^  •«  Penla,** 
and  BIphififtoiM^  ««Caiiibd,*  ErtUae'e  ^^Hiatory  of  IndU"  and  Micbeira 
well  known  etaagra  oa  Central  Aaia»  traaalated  from  the  Rnaaian,  Hellwald'a 
**  Rniaen  In  Central  A^an,**  Wathen's  well  known  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the 
AsUtk  Sodety  of  Bengal,  and  Riuer'a  *"  Aaien.*'  The  '*  Tabakat  i  Naalri,** 
at  edited  by  Major  Raverty  (when  are  we  to  aee  the  coocfaidinf  part?),haa 
Inrnithed  me  with  aome  Taloahle  matter  ibr  my  fitat  ehaptei;  I  hare  been 
greatly  indebted  to  the  HacUnyt  Sode^a  pdbttcationa  Ibr  the  trairela 
of  Btfbaro^  Cootarini,  Herberateitiy  Horaey  aad  Fletcher,  aad»  moat  im- 
portaatof  all,ibr  «*Cathay,  aad  the  Way  Thither*  byCoioael  Ynle.  The 
editlott  of  Sckiltbeiger,  which  it  baa  Juat  bcoogfat  out,  I  hanre  oo^  been  able 
to  utilite  in  the  notea;  in  the  text  the  qnotationa  are  fton  Neomaan^i 
edition.  The  older  Hackloyt  collectioo  haa  aopplied  me  with  the  tnvda 
of  JenUnaon  and  Johnaon.  Jonaa  Hanway  and  hia  fionooa  qaartoea  are 
too  weU  koown  to  detain  na.  Bell  of  Antenaony  haa  been  coaanllad  in 
«•  Pinkerton*a  Voyagea."  The  admirable  editions  of  Carpini  and  Robitt^nia  by 
lyATezachave  been  cenatantly  at  my  elbow,  aa  havetheTariooa  vofameaof  the 
ymmal  Asiatip$€,  and  the  JtfSilmfvs  AtioHquit  of  the  8t  Peterabnrg  Academy. 
Klaproth's  Magtuin  AsiaHpu^  tbe  Gtogra^kkmi  Ma(paam^  the  Jbashcki  Rmte^ 
Petennann'sillZttAAlWa^m,  Baer  and  Helmeraen^  BtUmgft  and  the  '*  Mteoirea 
aor  la  Chine,"  by  the  French  Jesuits,  will  be  foond  fjnoted  for  aeveral  Tahiable 
papers. 

Vambery'a  "  Histoty  of  Bokhara**  and  his  '*TraYels  *  I  have  foond  vety  nsefol 
in  the  later  diapters.  It  la  to  be  regretted  dial  the  former  work,  which  IsfUl 
of  graphic  power,  was  written  with  snch  want  oC  care.  It  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  Benkoftki,  in  his  wdl  known  lopplement  to  De  Ooignea,  had 
elready  given  from  the  "Tarikhl  Mdchn  KhanT*  the  histoiy  of  the  Astrakhaoids, 
which  M.  Vambeiy  daima  aa  a  discovery  of  his  own.  These  aie  my  prindpal 
authorities;  others,  soch  as  Srdmann,  Wolff,  D*Ohsson»  Pallaa,  Ynle,  etc,  I 
have  already  mentfoned  in  my  former  vohime;  others  iHiidi  I  may  have 
here  overlooked  will  be  ibund  duly  mentioned  in  the  following  pagea,  when 
I  have  drawn  Inspiration  from  them. 

On  looking  over  the  roO  of  great  men,  living  and  dead,  whose  gamers  I 
have  rifled,  I  fed  more  than  ever  how  small  my  efforts  have  been  compared  with 
thdrs,  and  how  mnch  I  am  indebted  to  them.  I  hope  I  have  done  them  no 
injostice.  If  my  readers  find  anything  of  value  in  the  following  pages,  let 
them  assign  it  to  those  under  whose  shadow  I  have  found  shdter,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  me.  In  many  places,  I  may  aay  with  Chanxniy  I  only  daim  the 
form  and  methodt  and  not  bebig  ablo  to  say  the  thing  better  than  my 
aotbority,  have  without  acruple  used  his  words,  A  man  ia  not  jeafous  of  his 
father,  or  a  scholar  of  his  master.  What  th^  have  tau^t  me  I  have  tried  to 
inlcffpret  for  others.  I  shall  be  wdl  content  to  have  cast  some  seed  from 
thdr  baskets  into  coraers  where  nothing  grew  before,  and  to  make  men 
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lad  which  th^  SQiaetloiM  Itft  btrily  visible,  whU*  the  nty  task  remained 
of  chipping  off  a  frw  q^iatera  and  lagpisg  it  all  haie. 

I  moat  noiw  letun^  my  thaaka  to  othen  iHk»  hav»  ntaiatad  bm.  In  the  firat 
ptace»  theae  are  doe  to  the  kind  good  fr^»da  who  have  opesed  op  for  me 
toureea  which  were  otherwiae  a  aealed  book*  I  snean  Che  varioua  worka  here 
quoted  from  the  Rniaiaav  None  can  exaggerate  the  drearjF  labour  involved  io 
^fending  many  days  and  nif^ta  in  tsaasktiag  from  another  tongue,  and  purely 
oot  of  good  nature,  for  the  writer  of  a  book  ¥^ose  very  enthusiaam  for  such  an 
arid  subject  is  near  akin  to  madness  m  their  eyes.  Among  those  who  have 
as^sted  me  in  this  way,  I  have  to  mention  my  friend,  Mr.  Fairixother,  whose 
unaffected  goodnesa  has  left  him  stranded  without  an  enemy,  which  is  as  great 
a  temptatioo  to  one^a  virtue  aa  antkenhip  would  be  In  the  absence  of  criticism. 
He  haa  now  migrated  to  Moscow,  where  my  gratitude  I  hope  may  reach  him. 
Hext,  my  younger  friend,  Mr.  Kinlodi,  who  is  net  only  a  good  Russian  scholar, 
but  an  ingenious  chemist.  He  haa  not  sparod  himself  for  me,  and  a  great  deal 
that  is  of  vahie  in  the  following  volumes  would  have  been  hidden  in  Egyptian 
darkness  but  for  his  aasistanoe  and  seal.  I  have  alao  received  help  at  all  times 
in  the  moot  free  and  generous  manner  from  ray  friends,  Mr.  Schuyler,  Mr.  Robert 
MicheO,  and  Mr.  Delmar  Morgan,  all  well  known  aa  Russian  schoUrs,  and  from 
whom  the  world  expects  a  rich  harvest  of  translation  in  the  fiituie.  To  Dr. 
Rieu,  of  the  MS.  department  of  the  British  Museum,  I  am  much  inddited  for  a 
tranalation  from  the  Peraian  of  several  pagea  of  the  Tarikhi  Abulkhair,  fr>r 
aone  long  passages  of  Khuandemir,  and  for  a  perennial  good  nature  which 
haa  never  flagged  towarda  me  and  my  work.  Dr.  Rost,  of  the  India  Libraiy. 
Mr.  Vaoz,  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  Mr.  Edward  Thomas,  I  have  to  thank 
for  unfrtiling  urbanity,  and  for  the  loan  of  rare  books,  a  loan  on  the  only 
coo^tkm  that  Is  of  any  vatae  to  a  stadent  doing  original  work,  namely,  for  an 
indefinite  time. 

Laatly,  there  are  thoee  wholivedoser  to  our  hearth^  and  who  knowoa  better 
than  the  rest.  A  Chineae  proverb  says,  ''The  coiO<>'^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  the  man 
who  plays  the  gong  for  hinu**  On  hia  own  carpet  then  ia  not  elbow  room  iox 
an  impostor  to  pli^  the  hero,  or  to  frvmulate  the  pretenoea  with  which  he  can 
mystiiy  the  ctowd.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tiea  that  bind  him  there  are  not  ao 
^hemeral  aa  the  boode  %riiich  connect  him  to  those  whose  Cons  never  Ihre 
beyond  the  conventional  nine  days.  It  is  no  part  of  the  woild's  business 
asenredly,  but  It  ia  mme  the  less  a  partof  our  duty  to  think  at  this  time  of  thoee 
who  have  meanwhile  made  our  home  happy  and  blight.  When  a  terriMe 
calamity  has  thrown  a  shadow  across  our  lives,  it  ia  a  gnat  temptation  to  invoke 
oblivion,  by  burying  one'e  lifo  in  a  work  like  this,  and  to  forget  meanwhile 
that  othera  are  in  the  shade  perhaps  more  deeply  than  ourselves.  More 
thanks  for  the  overflowing  kindness  and  gentleness  which  never  grumbled 
or  complabed.  As  for  other  justification  for  what  many  deem  wanted 
howi,  health,  and  money,  there  Is  a  ring  of  aomethlng  like  a  great  truth 
behind,  which  I  would  ahelter  in  the  quaint  and  nigged  words  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne:  "There  is  no  sanctum  sanctorum  in  philosophy,''  he  says,  "the 
woeld  was  made  to  be  inhabited  by  beasts,  but  studied  and  contemplated 
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CHAFTER  I. 

THIS  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  yjAam  nets  wlMch 
fonned  the  heritage  of  the  eldest  son  of  Jingls  Khan  and  his 
descendants.  This  heritage  was  caUod  Togniak  hf  the 
Mongols^  j^parsntty  from  a  frontier  tomm  on  the  river  Chn  witii  iHikh 
they  came  early  into  contact.  It  was  called  Desht  Kipdial^  or  Uie 
St^pe  of  Kipchaky  from  the  tribe  of  Kipchak,  wbkh  was  once  its  most 
praminent  occupieri  and  was  known  in  the  West  as  the  Golden  Horde. 

Such  of  my  readers  as  are  not  interested  in  minute  ethnolpgy  and  the 
dry  discussions  of  details  which  chiefly  constitute  it,  wiH  do  weQ  to  pass 
on  at  once  to  the  next  chi4>ter|  in  which  the  narrative  properly  begins. 
I  have  used  the  name  Tartar  as  the  generic  name  of  the  race  described 
in  this  vokmie.  A  justification  of  this  I  shall  give  later  on.  Here  it 
win  suffice  to  say  that  the  tribes  to  which  attention  will  be  confined 
are  of  Turkish  race,  the  aristocracy  and  leaders  alone  being  of  Mongol 
descent  The  aim  and  scope  of  our  work  are  to  integrate  a  large  part 
of  the  broken  history  of  the  Asiatk  nomades  around  that  of  the  famous 
imperial  race  which  claimed  descent  from  Jingis  Khan. 

The  Mongol  word  yurt  meant  originally  the  domestic  fireplacci  and 
according  to  Von  Hammer,  the  word  is  identical  with  the  Gennan 
herde  and  the  English  hearth,  and  thence  came  in  a  secondary  sense  to 
mean  house  or  home^  the  chief  s  house  being  known  as  Ulugh  Yurt  or  the 
Great  House. 

An  assemblage  of  several  yurts  formed  an  ordu  or  <u:da,  equivalent  to 
the  German  hort  and  the  English  horde,  which  really  Means  a  camp. 
The  chief  camp  where  the  ruler  of  the  nation  lived  was  called  the  Sir 
Orda,  !>.,  the  Golden  Horde.* 

The  name  is  applied  by  Carptni  and  Benedict  of  Poland  to  the  great 
tent  tenanted  by  Kuyuk  Khan.  Teuiorium  prmparaium  qncd  c^ud  ipsoi 
Orda  Aur$a  appellatur:  hH  Kuyuk  debebat  ppni  im  sedt,  #/r.,  says  the 
4brmer.t  Invemruni  impircUarem  apud  iiuiorimm  magnum  quod 
VQcatur  Syra  orda^  says  the  latter.!  The  name  was  apparently  similariy 
applied  to  ^atu's  chief  tent,  whence  it  came  about  that  eventually  the 
whole  nation  was  known  as  the  Golden  Horde. 

As  I  shall  show  further  on,  the  Golden  Horde  was  from  the  beginning 
divided  into  two  main  sections;  that  subject  to  the  older  branch  of 

*  VoQ  Hammer,  OoUta  Hordt,  ss,  3J.  t£4.J[)'Av«sM.7S7*  Hd^TTT* 
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Jachi's  family  dominated  in  the  east^  had  a  titular  suzeiaintjr  over 
the  other,  and  was  known  as  the  Ak  Orda  or  White  Horde,  vdiile  that 
living  in  the  western  part  of  the  Khanate^  which  held  the  real,  ahhougli 
not  the  nominal,  authority,  was  styled  the  Kok  0»ia  or  Bhie  Horde. 
These  werei  however,  political  divisions,  and  not  ethnographic  ones. 

The  ethnography  of  the  Golden  Horde  is  not  very  difficult  to  make 
oat  In  the  first  place,  the  tribes  who  composed  it  may  be  divided  into 
two  well  mariced  and  distinct  sections,  one  of  which,  the  Manguts  or 
Flat-'Noses,  formed  the  patrimony  of  Nogai  Khan  and  his  fiunily, 
aiMl  the  other  and  mudi  more  numerous  one  comprised  the  remaining 
Tartars,  who  were  distinguished  by  a  variety  of  names. 

We  win  first  consider  the  Nogais,  who  are  also  called  Manguts.  AH 
observers  have  agreed  in  separatii^  them  sharply  from  the  other  Tartars. 
ThttSyDr.  Clarke  says  of  them:  ^  They  are  a  very  different  peo|4e  from 
the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  and  may  be  instantly  distinguished  by  tiieir 
diminutive  form  and  the  dark  copper  colour  of  their  complexion,  sometimes 
almost  blade  They  have  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  Laplanders, 
although  theur  dress  and  manner  has  a  more  savage  character.*^ 

Pallas  enlarges  also  upon  then-  specially  Mongolian  features.  Klaproth 
says:  ^  Of  all  the  Tartar  tribes  that  I  have  seen  the  Nogais  bear  by  (act 
the  strongest  resemblance  in  features  and  figure  to  the  Mongols,  a 
circumstance  which  authorises  the  inference  of  an  intermixture  with  diat 
nation,  which  perhaps  took  place  during  their  residence  to  the  north  and 
north-west  of  the  Casirian.**t 

These  extracts  will  suffice  to  show  that  the  Nogais  dtfTer  essentially 
from  the  other  Tartars  in  physique.  They  diffisr  also  in  language. 
Thus,  Pallas  says :  ^  The  language  and  writing  of  the  real  Tartars  differ 
little  from  those  of  the  Turks,  and  the  dialect  of  the  mountaineers  who 
are  subject  to  the  Turkish  dominion,  bears  a  still  greater  analogy  to  that 
of  their  masters.  On  the  contrary,  the  tongue  of  the  Nogais  deviates 
more  remarkably,  as  they  have  retained  numerous  ^Mongolian  phrases, 
and  make  use  of  an  ancient  mode  of  writing,  likewise  mixed  with  Uie 
latter,  and  called  ShagaltaL^t  This  mbcture  of  Mongol  with  their 
language  is  denied  by  Klaproth,  and  with  justice.  ^  On  the  other 
hand,"  he  says,  ^you  still  find  among  them  some  remains  of  the  old 
Tartar  dialect,  which  they  make  use  (^  in  writing  and  which  a  called 
Jagatai,  or  as  it  is  there  commonly  pronounced,  ShagaltaL'^S  This  is 
very  interesting.  As  is  well  known,  the  Turkish  race  is  divided  by 
ethnographers  into  two  great  sections,  the  western  Turks,  of  whom  the 
greater  part  of  the  Tartars  of  the  Golden  Horde  are  good  examples,  and 
the  eastern  Turks,  of  whom  the  Uighurs  and  the  so-called  Jagataians,  of 
whom  we  shall  h^ve  much  to  say  in  our  next  volume,  are  the  type. 


«Clftrk«*tTfl«fitls,L»5>S.  f  Trvrtb  in  the  Cawant,  i6i. 
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It  foOaWp  from  what  has  been  ttated,  that  the  Nosfais  speak  a 
dialeet  doidjalfied  to  that  of  tiie  eastern  Talks,  wUi  whom  they  also 
agree  hi  physkjtie.  This  view  is  supported  by  another  carious  circum- 
stance. In  the  mythical  traditions  of  the  Tuik%  the  race  is  descended 
finm  two  st«n-fiithcrs,  Nokus  and  Kiat»  who  are  said  to  have  been 
brathers.  The  TMcs  peeper  are  apparently  ecmiprised  under  the  head 
of  K]at%  and  tims  we  read  of  Kiat  Kungrads  and  Kiat  Kanglis. 
Nekusy  on  the  other  hand,  serass  to  be  therepretentatfre  of  the  eastern 
Turks  and  Uighurs.  In  this  vieWi  it  is  curious  to  find  one  division  of 
the  Usbegs  called  Nokus  Mangut 

From  an  these  dicumstancet  it  would  seem  probable  that  the 
Mai^uls  were  in  fiict  a  section  of  the  eastern  Turks  who  had  found 
their  wayinto  the  west,  where  they  are  an  intrusiTe  eleraent  Have  we 
any  dhect  proof  of  sodi  a  mignttion  ?  I  bdieve  such  a  proof  exists. 
The  empite  of  the  eastern  Turks  or  Uighurs^  according  to  die  Qunese^ 
was  overturned  by  the  Hakas  in  the  year  S4a  Thereupoui  we  are  told 
that  Pingtd^  or  Pangtele^  <Mie  of  die  mhiisters  of  the  late  Khan,  fled 
at  the  head  of  fifteen  tribes  of  inghurs,  to  the  Kololu  or  Karhiks.* 
This  mIgntkHii  I  bdieve^  first  brought  the  Manguts  into  die  west. 
NoWy  on  tummg  to  western  writerSf  we  ud  a  new  and  aggressive  race 
of  Turks  i^ipearing  shordy  alto  this  very  date  on  die  Volga,  namdy, 
the  Pedien^is.  I  propose  tentatively  to  identify  the  Pechenegs  with  the 
followers  of  Paiigtele^  and  widi  the  later  Manguts. 

The  first  i^ipearaiiee  of  the  Pechenegs  in  Encopt  is  dated  by  Constan* 
tfaie  Poiphyit^enitus  about  the  year  2g^r^g%  when,  as  he  tells  us,  they 
were  attacked  by  die  iOtasarSi  and  Ud  in  alfia^ce^  and  driven  from  thdr 
andent  seats.t  Previouslyi  according  to  die  same  author,  they  had  lived 
on  die  Atil,  i#^  the  Volga,  and  the  Geedi,  iA,  the  Jaik,  and  were  the 
neighbours  of  the  Uri  and  the  llasarLt  In  another  place  he  teMs  the 
story  in  anodier  way.  He  says  diat  ^  the  Patzinakitai»  who  were  formerly 
called  KtxkgBT.  whidi  nam^*  he  adds,  ^among  them  meant  nobility  and 
strength,  having  taken  up  arms  agafaisS  the  Khasars,  were  beaten,  and 
deserted  thehr  country,  and  were  oUiged  to  eater  the  land  inhabited 
bytheTurks.^    By  Tuiks  Omstantine  always  means  die  Magyars. 

After  a  whiles  Constandne  goes  on  to  say,  the  Pechenegs  ifuarrelled 
widi  the  T^nks,  and  havix^  defeated  them,  drove  one  section  towards 
Persia,  i/.,  as  I  believe,  to  the  north  of  die  Caucasus,  and  the  odier 
towards  the  Carpathians.  The  Pechenegs  now  definitely  oco^ied  the 
M  TurUand  on  eadi  side  of  the  Dnieper,  and  divided  dieir  country 
imo  eight  provhices— four  east  of  that  river  called  Tsor,  Cti^iee,  Tahnat, 
and  l^xypon ;  and  four  west  of  it,  namely,  Chopoa,  Gyla,  Kharoboe,  and 
£rtem,||  and  thus  occupied  the  very  country  held  by  die  Nogais  in  later 
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timis.  BkewheraConatAiitineteasiif  theiitmeKangtf 
to  att  tbe  Peclieii^gSy  birt  only  to  three  of  ^dr  tribes  who  woe  t^^ 
Bobkr  than  the  reet*  This  shows  that  Pecheneg  and  Kaogari  vihkk  is 
appaientlyQDlj  inother  fbnn  of  KanloJif  weio  not  quite  cmivertibk  tenn^ 
NestoTi  Ae  eaily  Russian  annalist  confinns  the  account  of  Constantine, 
except  as  to  the  date;  in  dates,  however^  he  is  often  astnj-  He  my^  the 
Pedienegs  appealed  for  the  fim  time  in  Russia  (i«^  in  the  principality  of 
KiefX  in  the  year  915.  They  made  pcaoe  with  Ig«r  Uie  Russian  diief, 
and  advanced  as  |yr  as  the  Danube,  and  had  intercourse  with  the  Greek 
«Bqte.t  Zeuss  thus  gives  the  synonymy  of  the  Pecheaegs.  Thsywefe 
caUed  Pixenad  by  Lln^irandt  Pecenatid  by  Coimas  of  Prague  and 
Pincenatesy  Pednei,  Petinei|  Posdnagi,  by  other  western  writers; 
Patsinakitai,  byConstantinePo^hyrogenitus;  Pecae^jei,  by  the  Slavs; 
and  Bisseni,  w  Besd|  by  the  Hungarians.  This  kst  Icmn  of  the  name 
probably  gave  its  appellation  to  Bessarat^;  Snorro  calls  the  race  Pedna 
y0x.  That  Uie  Pechenegs  were  Turks  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  Ibn 
d  Vaidi  describes  ihem  as  a  TUrldsh  race  who  had  separated  from  the 
other  TurkSi  and  settled  between  the  Khasars  and  Krim.  He  calls  them 
Bdmakije,  and  tdb  us,  that  although  they  had  lived  tikere  so  kmg  they 
had  not  any  houses.)  Anna  Conmena  tdls  us  they  spoke  the  same 
language  as  the  Comans.  The  meaning  of  the  w<ffd  Pechen^  is 
explahied  very  i^audUy  by  M.  Vambery  as  bdng  a  comqition  of 
}>ash  mak,  li^  duef  princcf  Von  Hammer,  and  Dr.  Schott,  in  his 
memoir  on  the  Kangar,  say  the  name  Bcjnak  means  the  related,  or 
allied.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  personal  name;  thus  we  read  that  when  the 
Cossadc  Yermak  attadoed  the  Siberians  on  the  Tawda,  a  prince  called 
Pecheneg  was  among  the  skin,  so  that  it  is  etceedingly  probable  that 
the  race  was  named  alter  some  diief  named  Pecheneg,  as  it  was  at  a 
later  day  after  Nogai.  It  will  be  noted  also  that  the  chief  who  ruled  on 
the  Vdga  at  the  time  of  Batu's  invasion,  was  called  ^tf^'sMW,  which 
seems  another  focm  of  the  same  name. 

The  Pechenegs  occur  for  the  last  time,  #0  mmime,  in  the  Russian 
fi^^^u  in  the  year  1153,  but  in  1163,  and  in  that  section  of  Nestor, 
written  by  the  §aax±  oontimiation,  we  find  a  new  name  applied  to  the 
rivals  and  enemies  of  Uie  Comans,  in  the  steiq;»es  of  southern  Russia, 
iriio  can  be  no  other  than  the  Pechenegs,  namdy,  Chemoklobuks  or 
Blackcaps.! 

Theyare  also  mentionedin  the  years  1174*  nSy,  n^  ii92,aiid  laoaf 
We  again  meet  with  the  name  in  the  accounts  of  Batu's  invasion,  when 
we  are  told  that  in  the  autnnm  of  1339  he  with  the  other  princes  marched 
against  the  Russians  and  the  Karakalpaks  or  Black  Caps.**  Thisnameof 
Black  Caps,  or  Ksm>r*Tr*''*i  is  actually  a  wdl-kno\%n  tribal  name  am<Mig 


♦  8trit»»f.iu..8«8.  t  Op.  dt..  td.  Pant,  L.  53-  I  Zwim,  o^  dt.  743. 

I  OMtraFhicia  Uaiuiat,  ir^  fi,  I  NeHor.  xi.,  gt- 

IVraUaaxiiw^Qoldta  Horde,  4S4-«.  ••D'OhMoo.iL.Ct^. 
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teTMa»  and  applied  to  an  fanponant  aectbn  of  the  Nogab.*  One  of 
Die  pciadpal  fNtimt  of  the  KaiakalpakSy  distingdahing  them  from  the 
other  Turideh  tribesi  is  the  poetetskm  of  a  conddereble  qoantity  of  hair 
ootiieirfiicee;  andBalnsl  wufff  of  the  Pechen^ti  tiiey  had  kmg  beards 
and  large  mMStarhes  Re  adds,  that  their  food  consisted  chiefly  of 
miBett  Vambery  says  the  fitTOurite  food  of  the  Karalcalpaks  is  kasan 
4jappayi  1$^  meal  baked  in  a  pan  with  hL 

One  of  the  tribes  of  Kipchak,  as  given  by  Norairi  in  13251  was  named 
Kara  Burldii  f^  Biatk  Caps;  and  lasdy,  Strahlenbeig}  tdls  us  that 
east  of  the  Jaik  there  snnrived  when  he  wrote  places  called  Tafanasata 
and  Curcotata,  which  are  deariy  identical  with  the  Tahnat  and  Tinr  of 
CoQstantine  PorphyrogenitnSy  which  he  names  as  two  sections  of  tlie 
Fedieaegs.  Fw  these  reasons,  I  am  disposed  to  identify  die  Mangots 
and  Karakalpaks  as  the  descendants  of  the  Pechenegs. 

Ha:ving  separated  the  Mai^uts  and  shown  how  they  were  an  intm^ve 
dement  in  the  population  of  ^the  Kipchaki*  we  may  now  torn  to  its 
remaining  Tartar  Inhabitants.  These  have  a  more  or  less  homogeneoos 
history.  Ofcomsei  in  certain  areas,  as  hi  the  Krim  and  at  Kazan,  they 
have  been  largdy  sophisticated  in  blood  by  a  mixture  widi  other  races, 
but  hi  the  main  they  are  under  their  variotts  names  very  pore  and  typical 
specimens  of  die  Turidsh  stock.  We  will  now  consider  some  of  their 
fivisionsy  and  b^;io  with— 

The  HTmrnki.  The  name  Kasak  has  no  ethnic  vahie.  It  is  applied  to 
Turidsh  tribes,  to  die  Slavic  Cossacks  of  die  Ukndn^  the  Don,  the 
Volga,  etc,  and  to  the  Circassians,  a  part  of  whose  country  was  called 
Kasachia  by  Constantine  Pofphyrogenitus,  while  they  themselves  are 
called  Kcssds  or  Kasak  by  their  neighbours  the  Ossetes,  who  affirm  that 
tlie  Circassians  called  themsehes  Kasak  before  the  coming  of  the 
Kabardian  princes  from  the  Krim.$  Klaproth  argues  that  the  word  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Tartars  to  denote  a  man  who  leads  a  martial  and 
roving  life  like  that  of  die  Circassians,  and  he  adds  forther,  that  in  the 
old  Tartar  and  ita  Idndred  Turidsh  dialects  it  is  not  to  be  found,  and 
many  Tartars  even  know  nothing  of  its  meaning.!  Erskine  says 
distincdy  that  the  name  is  formed  of  two  Arabic  words,  and  adds  that  the 
Russian  travellers  call  them  Tartar  words,  as  they  do  many  Arabic  and 
Persian  terms  idiich  have  been  introduced  into  die  Tartar  or  Turidsh 
language.f  This  Arabic  etymology  is  a  very  probable  one,  and  accounts 
for  the  word  being  found  bodi  on  the  banks  of  the  Sir  and  north  of  the 
Caucasus  in  early  times,  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  in  the  tenth  century 
and  Firdttsi  somewhat  later  both  using  it  It  no  doubt  passed  from 
die  Circassians  to  the  Russian  Cossacks.  The  name  means  merely 
freebooter  or  nomade  soldier.    Haidar,  in  describing  the  young  days 

•F««r*i^dia9.ifl«  t  D'OhMoa,  AM  Caniai.  117,  nS.  I  Op.  dt,  sis. 

S  Kliproili,  TntTtlttetlM  Caatatw,  3M4x«       ild^px,       5  BnUat'k  Bator,  tWnBote. 
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of  Weis  Khaxii  when  after  bis  fiitbar's  death  he  took  to  roUeryi 
uses  the  word  kazakl  The  term  was  also  applied  spedallf  to  the 
hired  soldieiy  employed  by  the  various  appaaaged  princes  in  Russia. 
Thus  we  read  of  Cossacks  of  Riasan/  Cossacks  of  Usthige^  etcf 
Similarlyi  we  read  of  Kazaks  of  Gorodets  or  Kashno^)  and  Abwlghaii 
speaks  of  the  vagabond  sddiery  m  the  service  of  the  princes  of  Uigenj 
as  Kazaks,} 

We  thus  see  that  the  term  ^kasak"  has  in  its  origin  no  ethnic 
vahie*  We  have  now  to  consider  how  it  came  to  be  applied  as  a  race 
name  to  those  who  are  often  called  Kirghb  Kasaks  (diey  are  called 
Kkghiz  by  the  Bashkirs^  while  I  bdieve  the  Great  Hotde  is  also 
so  called  by  the  othor  Kasak8)i  but  who  are  now  properly  known  as 
Kasaks.  This  has  been  e]q)lained  for  us  by  Haidar»  the  author  of  the 
Tarikhi  RashidL  He  tells  us  how  on  the  death  of  AbuIUudr  the  Uhisof 
the  Usb^;s  fell  into  confoskm»  and  how  many  repaired  to  Gini  Khan 
and  Janibeg  Khani  the  representatives  of  the  White  Horde^  to  the  number 
of  30|0oo  persons,  and  how  they  thus  got  the  name  of  KoMok  Usbegs; 
andhe  afterwards  refers  to  the  same  tribes  merely  as  the  Kasaks.  Thdr 
history  from  this  time  can  be  fbUowed  out  in  detaiLI  Before  this  date 
no  reference  is  made  to  any  such  race  so  for  as  I  can  make  out,  and  it  ia 
in  every  way  certain  that  they  so  caOed  thcmadves  at  this  thne^  as  being 
fogitives  and  vagabonds,  par  exttttimif  and  that  the  name  as  a  raa^ 
name  is  no  older  than  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  ceotary.  Before 
this  Uie  greater  part  of  the  so<aitod  Kaiaks  coMtitiited  the  ^WUte 
Horde/  subject  to  Orda  Ichen  and  his  descendants,  foom  whinn,  as  we 
shall  show,  the  chieftains  of  the  modem  Kasaks  claim  to  descend. 

Aa  I  have  said,  they  cafl  themselves  Kanks,  and  by  this  name  thef 
are  known  to  the  Persians,  Bakhaiiaa%  and  Khivans,  while  the  Chfaiese 
soften  the  k,  and  call  them  Khassaki,  and  also  Hakas.  IwiUnimgiva 
a  list  of  their  divinons.  They  aro^  in  the  first  plaoe^  divided  mto  three 
sections,  respectively  known  as  aki|^  ioz,  uru  iut^  and  kichik  hi%  ^i 
tiie  Great,  Middle,  and  Little  Hordes,  me  meaning  Kterally  a  hnadrnd  or 
a  century,f  and  being  appKedTto  a  liorde)  9M  the  Mongob  apply  the 
terms  minggan,  tuman,  etc 

Originally,  we  are  told,  the  Great  Horde  comprised  the  diree  sectkms  of 
UisunorUsuin,Tulatai,andSargam.  KventuaOy,  die  horde  of  Knnkunkl 
or  Kui^rad  detached  itself  fi:om  the  Middle  Hoitle,  and  joined  it 

The  Middle  Horde  consists  of  the  foor  sections  named,  Afghin, 
Naiman,  Kipchak,  and  Uvak-Girai. 

The  Little  Horde  originally  comprised  the  powerfiil  tribe  of  Alchin, 
idth  seven  pettydans,  who  were  united  into  one  tribe  by  Tiai^  in  order 
to  protect  tiiem  from  the  aggressions  of  their  neic^boors»    They  were 


|0^«iUaWw  |K((*|i0%clii|kViil.         tUf«liia%is«iOot«. 
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given  die  name  of  Semirodsk,  Lf^  the  seven  tribes,  while  the  Alchin 
tribe  was  itself  divided  into  two  brandies  known  respectively  as  the 
Alimuli  and  the  Bainly,* 

I  will  now  enumerate  the  names  and  habitats  of  the  smaller  divisions 
of  the  Kazaks  as  given  by  Levchine,  etc 

I.— Thb  Uttle  Hordb. 

The  tribe  of  AlimuU  consists  of  six  divisionSy  called  Kara  Sakal,  Kara 
Kissieky  Kiti^  Dort-Kara,  Chumdcei,  and  Chikly.  When  Levchine 
wrote»  it  encamped  in  winter  on  the  Sir,  the  Kuvan,  the  dried  up  bed  of 
the  Jany  Daria^  on  the  sands  of  Karaknm  and  Borzuk,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Yemba.  A  small  section  lived  on  the  lixk^  the  Or,  a^^  Uraly 
from  the  fort  of  Krmsnogorsk  as  far  as  Verkhni  Ozemaia.  Their  suohmt 
camps  were  on  the  rivers  Temir,  Yonbay  Saghix,  Uil,  Ilek,  Khobda, 
Or^  and  Irghi^  in  the  hills  of  Mugojari  and  tiie  Karakom  sands. 
The  tribe  tdBaiuU  is  divided  into  twelve  sections^  and  comprises  the 
dans  of  kM^  Cherkes,  Tana,  Baibakti,  Shikhlar^  Ifaskari  Kizil4mrt| 
lisen-T^mirf  a  part  of  that  of  Jappas,  and  the  greater  part  of  t^oee  of 
Alacha,Tatlar,andBersch.  All  nomadised  over-against  the  fortified  line 
of  the  Lower  Ural  passed  the  summer  between  the  Ural  and  the  Yemba, 
near  the  Ues  of  Karakul,  and  the  riven  KnMagbaitij  BuUorti,  Ulenti, 
Jiisali,  Changiir]iM)u,  Ankati,  and  Uito,  as  £u:  as  Khobda ;  the  winter  on 
the  Caspian,  at  the  numthsof  the  Ural  and  the  Yemba,  and  near  Gurief. 
A  part  of  the  tribe  Adai  lived  at  Mangnshlak;  the  sections  Taxlar,  Alacha, 
and  Bersdi  on  the  Sir,  the  Kttvan,  and  the  Karakum  sands.  Thegreater 
part  of  the  Yappaa  eneaaped  in  summer  on  the  Tobol,  and  the  Turgai 
opposite  Troit^  and  in  winter  on  te  Sir  and  the  Kuvaa.t  As  we  shall 
see  later  «i4  *  P^  of  the  BaiuUs  detached  themadves  about  iSoi 
and  1800,  under  their  leader  Bukei,  and  letded  in  the  government  of 
Astrakhan,  and  in  the  district  of  RinPeskL  Wahl  says  the  emigrants 
originally  numhered  1,500  kibitkas,  which  number  rapidly  increaaed, 
anumnted  in  i8ao  to  upwards  of  7,500^  and  in  1863  to  15,000  kiUtkas,  or 
iqnrardsbf  lotxpoo  sodb.  Their  number  would  be  still  kiger  had  it  not 
been  for  the  disastrous  winter  of  1833,  when  the  whole  steppe  was  turned 
to  ioe^  and  frightful  snowstorms  and  icy  blasts  destroyed  all  animal  life. 
The  losses  of  die  horde  dining  that  dreadful  season  amounted  to  380^000 
Ixnrses,  75^000  head  of  cattle^  and  ipoofioo  sheep.  Overwhdmed  with 
terrortheyfled  into  the  Government  of  Sarato^but  have  beoi  qniedy 
settled  again  in  their  old  territory  since  1863. 

The  Semirodski  or  Sivm  Ttibis^  oomprise  the  Tabin,  Tama,  Kerderi, 
Jagal-Baiuli,  Kerait,  Tiliaou,  and  Ramadan.  They  for  the  most  part 
wintesed  near  the  Iigliis,  the  Or,  the  Kumak,  the  Sagnnduk,and  Uie  hiOs  of 

Karadia.    They  passed  die  summer  near  the  Russian  frontier  between 

diefbrts  of  Veridmi  Ozemaia  and  Veridmi  Uralsk,  and  thence  soudtwards 
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to  the  Iigliii.  The  winter  camps  of  the  dam  Kcider  and  Tama  were 
on  the  Ural  between  Orenburg  and  Uralsk ;  and  their  summer  ones, 
on  the  Donghus,  Khobda,  Kanlis,  and  Uek. 

The  greater  part  of  the  dan  Tabin  camped  near  the  two  precedmg 
tribes,  another  portion  on  the  Tobol,  Sir,  Kavan,  and  Yemba,  while  the 
rest  lived  with  the  Middle  Horde  on  the  Issd,  Cho,  and  the  sands  of 
AremeteL  The  clan  Kerait  wintered  on  the  Sir,  and  passed  its  summer 
on  the  Iigfaix  and  the  mountains  of  Karacha  and  Troitsk. 

The  dans  of  Tilief  or  THieou,  and  Ramadan,  wintered  on  the  Sir  and 
Kovan,  near  the  Keraits,  and  summered  on  the  Toigai|  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  lake  Urkach-KandiklL* 

II.— The  Middle  Hordb. 

The  tribe  or  division  Argkin^  comfMises  die  sections  Kara  Klssieki 
Karavul-Kissiek,  Chaijitimi  Janjar,  Chakchak,  Dort-Avol,  Atigai,  Alt^ 
Tebidi,  Tabakli,  Borchi,  Karpak,  Bassantieni  A^iich-Kalkama% 
Kanjigali,  Kosiugan,  and  KukshaL  These  dans,  according  to  Levchine^ 
lived  near  the  mountains  Ulugh,  Boyan-ula,  Irdmen,  KisO,  Koyucha, 
Mukcha,  and  the  districU  of  Uch-Burlik,  Klldiakti,  Udi-Kondai^ 
Bikdientd,  and  the  banks  of  the  Tuigai,  Nora,  Tobd,  Irtish,  Sariso, 
Ishfan,  Issel,  Ubagan,  Ulkoiak,  and  Ayati,  the  sands  of  Kara  Tusson, 
and  the  borders  of  the  lakes  Kisil,  Kui^  Tiba,  and  Bishkan.t 

The  Nidmam  comprised  the  dans  of  Akbnra  (/j;,  White  WolfX 
Bttlachi,  KarapGirai,  Tirs-TamgaU,  Dort-Ayol,  Knk-Jarli,  Irgfainiddi, 
Semis-Baganali  {i^t  possessors  of  M  lambs),  and  Sadhr.  The  greater 
part  of  the  Naimans  lived  in  the  jnountains  of  TaiiMgatai,  die  Upper 
Irtish,  and  other  places  on  the  Chinese  frontier ;  the  renuunder  on  the 
ui^r  Ishim,  the  Tnrgai,  Kara  Uxid^  Sir,  Knvan,  Lap-eu,  Kak*sii|  the 
borders  of  the  lake  Ak,  and  the  mountains  of  Ulugh,  Kichi,  etc) 

The  AT^^^UIv  comprised  the  dans  of  Tori-Ais^yr,  Tttiui^ka,  KItabak, 
Bultun,  Karabahk,  Kundelien,  Tuia-Buga,  Uson,  and  Kidc*Boron. 
They  lived  on  die  Issel,  the  Tuigai,  Chakidc,  Ubagan,  Tobd,  Ayat^ 
Munyunli,  and  Uya,  near  the  fbru  of  Troitsk,  Stepnoi,  and  Ust  Uiskd; 
and  on  the  sands  of  Karaknm,  as  well  as  in  die  districts  hi  Aman- 
Karagai,  Ebdei,  Yedis,  and  TiriddLf 

The  Uvak'Girais  consist  of  the  dans  Uvak,  Giimi  or  lOrai,  and 
Tarakli.  They  nomadised  on  the  rivers  Ubagan,  Ishim,  Uya,  Taguiac, 
Irtish,  Issd,  Sari  Su,  and  Chu;  on  the  sands  of  Ich-Kungur,  in  the 
neighbottihood  of  lake  Kechubai-Charkar,  and  near  the  fortified  line 
between  the  forU  of  Stepnoi  and  Vakho  Uralsk ;  and  also  near  the 
forts  of  Zuerinogdofskoi  and  PreanogorkofekoL 

III.— The  Great  Horde. 

The  lesser  divisions  of  the  Great  Horde  comprise  the  dans  of  Botboi, 
Chimir,  Jams  or  Vanish,  Sik-Am,  Abdai  Suvanc,  Sara-Suli,  Chanish-Kili, 
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Kanli  or  Kankli,  Jdairy  etc  The  tribe  of  Kungrad,  which|  as  1  said,  joined 
the  Great  Horde  m  recent  timts,  indndes  the  clans  of  Bailar-Janjar, 
Uras  Ghddi,  Kuljegach,  Bochman,  Tok-Bulad,  Iman-Bai,  Kura-Kusia^ 
EtimHer^  and  Kujmsh-Kansiz.  These  various  clans  of  the  Great  Horde 
wandered  on  the  rivers  Chu,  Tala-Su,  116^  Kuk-Su,  Karata],  Chirchik,  Sir» 
Sari-Su>  near  lakes  Kara,  Ala,  Al-Su,  Anamas,  and  in  the  towns  of  Kulja 
Kashkar,  Khokand,  Tashkend,  Turkestan,  near  he  mountains  Kara-Tau, 
Tarbagatai,  Qunghiz-Tsazani  and  in  the  district  known  as  the  Seven 
Rivers*  as  wdl  as  in  other  places  on  the  borders  of  China,  and  in  the  old 
country  of  the  Sungars.  One  portion  of  the  Kungrads  lived  in  these 
localities,  and  another  encamped  with  the  Naimans.* 

In  enumerating  these  sections  of  the  Kazaks,  we  must  not  forget 
that  they  comprise  smaller  divisions,  and  these  again  sttU  smaller 
ones,  which  are  constantly  altering  in  name,  etc.,  so  that  the  hierarchy 
of  the  varioos  sectional  divisions  would  require  almost  a  volume  to 
illustrate  it    We  will  now  turn  to— 

The  IMe/^.  First,  as  to  their  name.  Here  I  have  to  break  a  lance 
with  Professor  Gregorief,  for  whom  I  entertain  the  profoundest  respect, 
and  to  whose  wide  researches  and  learning  I  am  greatly  indebted.  In  a 
fierce  criticism  of  Mr.  Vamber/s  History  of  Bukhara,  much  of  which  is, 
if  severe,  at  all  events  unanswerable,  he  pours  words  of  scorn  upon  those 
who  derive  the  name  of  the  Uxbeg  confederacy  from  Vzbegf  the  great 
chief  of  the  Golden  Horde.  Nevertheless,  the  view  so  denounced  I 
think  is  supported  by  irrefri^^le  evidence.  M.  Gregorief  denies  that  it 
is  the  custom  of  the  Turks  to  name  their  tribes  after  noted  heroes.  I 
can  hardly  understand  this  phrase.  If  we  go  back  to  legendary  times, 
we  shall  find  that  Oghuz,  Kipchak,  etc.,  are  stated  by  the  Turkish 
genealogists  to  have  given  their  names  to  the  tribes  they  governed ;  but 
we  need  not  go  back  so  far.  Assuredly  the  Seljuki  and  the  Osmanli 
among  the  greater  Turk  races  and  the  various  lesser  clans  of  Turkomans 
are  instances  of  this  practice ;  while,  if  we  turn  to  the  Golden  Horde, 
we  shall  find  it  even  more  the  case.  The  Bereke  Tartars  are  so  called 
not  only  by  Mareo  Polo,  but  by  Abulfeda,  and  were  so  named  from  Bereke 
Khan.  The  Nogais  are  another  instance  in  point,  while  the  various 
tribes  of  Nogais  are  notoriously  named  from  their  founders  as  separate 
and  substantive  tribes ;  so  is  it  with  a  considerable  number  of  the  lesser 
clans  among  the  Kazaks  and  Uxbegs. 

Again,  Professor  Gregorief  says  the  name  Uzbeg  does  not  occur  till 
the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  hundred  years  after  the  death 
of  Uzbeg.  Sherif  ud  din,  the  historian  of  Timur,  completed  his  famous 
Zefer  NamdK  in  1424,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Timur ;  he  distinctly 
speaks  of  Idiku  as  Idiku  the  Uzbeg,  and  of  the  Kipchaks  as  Uzbegs.t 

This  shows  us  that  the  name  was  in  use  much  earlier  than  M.  Gregorief 
says.    His  third  argument  is  that  Uzbeg  did  not  rule  over  the  tribes  called 

•  Levchinc,  303-8.  t  Charmoy,  Mtms.,  St.  Pet  Acad.^  iH.^364 :  Sherif  od  din.  Ut.,  34. 
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Uxbegs.  So  far  as  we  know,  he  was  acknowledged  as  their  over  chief  by 
all  the  tribes  of  the  Ulus  of  Juchi  Khan,  and  his  coins  are  found  minted 
at  an  the  towns  in  the  Horde  which  up  to  his  date  had  struck  money. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  see  any  good  reason  for  rejecting  the  very  natural 
and  cuiTent  account  that  the  Uzbegs  were  so  named  from  the  Great  Uzbeg 
Khan,  while  the  etymology  of  Uzbeg  generally  suggested  in  lieu  of  this 
derivationi  namely,  from  Uz,  self,  and  bek,  bek,*  is  exceedingly  impro* 
bable  and  £u>fetched. 

Abttlghazi  tells  us  that  Uzbeg  converted  his  subjects  to  the  Mussulman 
£uth,  and  it  was  due  to  him  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  became 
converts  to  Islam,  and  that  the  II  of  Juchi  adopted  his  name,  which  it 
would  retain  till  the  day  oi  judgment!  The  name  Uzbeg,  therefore,  like 
that  of  Kazak,  is  a  comparatively  recent  name,  and  does  not  date  back 
farther  than  the  reign  of  Uzbeg  Khan,  who  died  in  1340.  Klaproth  tdls 
us  the  Uzb^s  are  divided  into  four  main  divisions,  namely,  the  Uighur- 
Naiman,  Kangli-Kipchak,  Kiat-Kungrad,  and  Nokus-Mangut} 

The  following  table  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Uzb^s  was  taken 
tcom  a  work  entitled  '<  Nassed  Nameti  Uzbekia,'  by  Khanikof :— 


I.  Mangnt 

I.  Juk-Mangut. 

3.  Ming. 

2.  Ak-Mangut 

3.yas. 

3.  Kara-Mangvt 

4- Kirk 

5-Ung. 

6.  Ungachit 

7.  Jilair, 

8.  Sarai. 

9.  Kungrad* 

I.  KanjagalL 

X.  Urus. 

3.  Kara-Kursak. 

3.  Cholltk. 

4.  Kuyan. 

5.  KiUdaBU. 

6.  Mtltek. 

7.  Kurtughi. 
B.  Gal^ 

9.  TupKanu 
10.  Kara. 
XI.  Kara-bora. 
IS.  Nogai. 

13.  Bilkelik. 

14.  Dustnik. 

11.  Omli, 

1.  Ax-Tana. 

2.  Kara. 

3.  Churan. 

4.  Tnikmen. 

5.  Kuuk. 

6.  Biahbahu 

7.  Kara.kalpak. 

8.  Kachai. 

9.  Haj-becha. 

*Sdniytor,Uio6. 

t  Op.  dt,  x84. 
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m.  Kofhtangtl). 


xo.  Yelchim 
XI,  ArghniL 

12.  Naiman. 

13.  Kipduk 
X4.  Chlohak. 
15.  Aarmt 
x6.  Kalmak« 
17.  KftT-ta* 
x8.  Buriak. 

19.  BasliJc 

20.  Sanutfchim, 
ax.  Katagtn. 
23.  Kalechi. 

23.  Knnegaz, 

24.  Butrek. 

25.  Uioi. 

26.  Kabat 

27.  Khital. 
2&  Kangli. 
29^  Vz. 

30.  Chnplecfai. 
3Z.  Chupchi. 

32.  UtarchL 

33,  Upulecbi. 
34*  Julttn. 

35.  Jtd- 

36.  Jnynt. 

37.  Chil  Juyi\t. 
aS.  Bui-Maut, 
39.  Vi«Maut, 


IV.  YaktamgAlL 


V.  Kk. 


4a  AralaU 
41.  Kiroit. 
42*  Ungut 
43.  Kangit. 


45.  Matad, 

46.  Murknn 

47.  Berkmit. 

48.  Knralas. 

49.  Uglan. 

50.  Kari. 
5Z.  Arab. 

52.  Ulechi* 

53.  Julcgan. 

54.  Kishlik. 

55.  Ghedoi. 
56).  Toikiiicii* 
57«  Dann«D. 

58.  Tabin. 

59.  Tama« 

60.  Rindan. 

61.  Mnmiii. 
6a.  UishTnu 

63.  Beroi. 

64.  Hafiz. 

65.  Kingfaiz. 

66.  Uirachi. 

67.  Juiret. 

68.  Buxachi. 

69.  Sibtiyan. 


I.  KuUH 
%  Bannak. 

Ki^ahiir, 

Kill. 

Chnlmiiaii. 

Karakalpafei 
KUihtamgaB. 

StMbU. 

Dilbeti 

Chacbaldl. 

Tartvgs. 

Aga-mailL 

Ishikalt. 

Kiiin-ZOi. 

UyugU. 

Boki^U. 

Kaigali; 

JuailL 


7. 
8. 

9> 
x. 
1. 
3. 
4- 
5. 
6. 

7- 
I. 

2. 

3.  Tin. 

4.  BafikU. 

5.  Koba. 

76.  Betasli. 

71.  Yagrinf. 

72.  ShoUNir. 
73.TMM. 
74-Tla«. 

75.  Kirdar. 

76.  Kirkin. 

77. 

78.  Uglan. 

79.  Chirlet. 

80.  Iglan. 

81.  Cbilket. 

82.  Uigur. 

83.  Agbir. 

84.  Yabu. 

85.  Narghil. 

86.  Ynaak. 

87.  Kahet 

88.  Nachar. 

89.  Kujalik. 
9a  Bujrao. 

91.  Shiriih 

92.  Bakhrin. 

93.  Tume. 

94.  Niknz. 

95.  Mogui. 

96.  Kajratn. 

97.  Tatar. 
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In  regard  to  the  localities  ocoqiied  by  the  principal  of  these  tribes, 
Khanikof  says  the  Mangnts  live  partly  near  Karshi  and  partly  near  Buk- 
hara, while  odieo  of  thenii  espedaUy  the  elder  branches,  have  established 
themselves  In  bodi  these  towns.  The  Khan  of  Bukhara's  family,  as  we 
shall  see,  belongs  to  this  stodL  The  Khitais  are  settled  between  Bukhara 
andKermlneh;  the  Naunans  live  near  Ziyanud  din;  the  Kipchaks  between 
Katta  Kurghan  and  Samarkand ;  the  Sarai  near  the  road  leading  from 
Samarkand  to  Karshi;  the  Kungrads  partly  in  Karshi,  and  partly 
between  that  town  and  the  mountains  of  Shehri  sebz ;  the  Turkmen  on 
the  Anm  Dark;  the  Arabet  between  Karshi  and  Bukhara;  the  Buzachi 
near  Buzachi,  between  the  same  places ;  the  Durmans  in  and  near 
Khijuvan;  the  Yabu  partly  nomadise  near  Bukhara  and  partly 
with  the  Khitai  Naimans  in  Miankal ;  Uie  Jid  and  Joyut  axe  partly 
settled  on  the  Amu  Daria,  and  partly  wander  about  with  the  Turk- 
men; the  Betash  are  all  settied  near  Bukhara;  the  Bakhrin  in  MiankaL* 
To  this  cnnmefation  of  Khanikof s  I  <mfgtii  to  add  that  made  by 
Vambery,  who  tells  us  the  Uzb^  are  divided  into  thirty-two  principal 
taife  or  tribes,  viz.,  the  Kungrad,  Kipchak,  Khitai,  Manghit  or  Mangut, 
N^  Naiman,  Kulan,  IQet,  Az,  Taz,  Sayat,  Jagatai,  Uic^ur,  Akbet, 
Duimen,  Ushun,  Kanjigall,  Nogai,  Balgali,  Miten,  }elair,  Kenegu^ 
KanU,  Ishkili,  Bagurk,  Alchb,  Achmaili,  Karakursak,  Birkulak,  Ttridsh, 
Kettekeseri  and  Ming.f 

As  I  have  said,  Haidar  calls  the  Kasaks,  Uzb^  Kazaks,  suggesting 
that  both  confederacies  were  dosdy  related.  This  appears  more  vividly 
when  we  eiamine  the  tribal  names  cMnprising  eadL    Thus— 

Usbeg  tribes.  Kazak  tribes. 

Kungrad.  Kungrad,  a  tribe  of  the  Great  Horde. 

Kipdnk.  Kipchak,  a  division  of  the  Middle  Horde. 

KhitaL  Kitie,  a  clan  of  the  little  Horde. 

Naiman.  Naiman,  a  dividon  of  the  Middle  Horde. 

Oshiin.  Uzun  and  Usiun  tribes  of  the  Middle  and  Great 

Horde  re^ectivdy* 

Taz.  Tazlar,  a  tribe  of  the  Little  Horde. 

Uighur.  Tori  Uighur,  a  dan  of  the  Middle  Horde. 

KanjigaH.  Kanjigall,  a  dan  of  the  Middle  Horde. 

Jdair.  }dair,  a  tribe  of  the  Great  Horde. 

Kanli  KanliorKankli,  a  tribe  of  the  Great  Horde. 

Idi  kill  Chanidi  kill,  a  tribe  of  the  Great  Horde. 

Alchin.  Alchin,  the  main  tribe  of  the  Little  Horde. 

These  lists  wOl  show  that  the  confederacies  were  composed  largely 
of  common  elements,  but  we  must  not  exaggerate  this  &ct  too  much 
and  mistake  a  result  due  to  the  disintegrating  and  re-wdding  process 

•B•khtfl^bTD•Bod•,74•S  t  Tuibtry,  Tranlt  ia  CMtral  Ada,  345-fi  aot«. 
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wbidi  went  on  dttring^  the  Mongol  domlnadon  for  an  inidil  identfty. 
yOuok  we  examine  the  tribal  names  (^  tlie  two  confederadea  doady, 
we  ihaU  find  not  only  that  tiiey  condft  of  Tery  hetefogeneoot 
dementii  bat  that  these  dements  are  separable  into  two  main  branchesi 
iSiose  ni^iich  inhabited  tiie  Kipchak  befofc  the  Mongol  inYasioOy  and 
those  who  mig  ateddiither  in  consequence  of  it  The  great  ethnologiad 
itiCt  underiying  the  history  we  are  dealing  with  is  die  thntsting  of  the 
Turkish  community  westwards.  Belbie  die  Mongol  period  the  TMcs 
occo0ed  aU  Sungaria,  and  (as  we  dwwed  in  the  notes  to  the  former 
irolame}  all  the  so-catted  Mongolian  desert  as  ftr  as  the  borders  of 
Manchuria,  the  Mongols  being  confined  t»  the  country  round  Lake 
Bi^cal  and  to  Daiuia.  The  great  eftct  of  the  Mongol  conquests  was  to 
posh  the  Turks  out  of  the  eastern  part  of  Uieir  former  country,  and  to 
drive  them  very  laigdy  mto  tiM  west  A  kige  portion  of  these  more 
eastern  Turics  probably  formed  die  Ulus  of  Qgotai  and  his  fiunily. 
When  this  ulus  was  broken  up  and  destrayed,  they  seem  to  h«re 
migrated,  or  were  perhaps  driven  by  the  advancing  Kahnnks  fartothe 
iteppes  of  Kipchak.  It  was  ai^arenUy  in  the  main  these  new  subjects 
iHio  were  converted  by  Usbeg  Khan,  and  who  adopted  his  name.  Let 
us  examine  this  positkm  somewhat  moredoseiy. 

If  we  turn  to  die  Usbegs  we  shall  find  that  two  out  of  the  lour  main 
divisions  into  which  they  fall  bdoQg  to  diis  category  of  immigrants, 
naiBidiy,  the  so^alled  Naiman-Uighurs  and  the  Klat  Kungrads,  while  the 
Kaimans,  the  Uvak  Girais  in  the  Mkidk  Hetde,  and  the  Kangrads  fai  die 
Great  Horde  among  the  Kasaksfidlwiddn  the  same  dass.  Ifweenmine 
die  minor  divisions  of  die  race,  as  given  by  Klaprodi,  Khanikof,  etc, 
we  shall  find  a  large  number  of  names,  sndi  as  Jelair,  Khitai,  etc, 
friiich  also  bdong  to  this  immigrant  secdon*  Now,  it  is  curious  that 
Levchine,  in  describing  the  origin  of  the  Kasaka,  tells  us  distinctly  that 
die  Ktpchito,  the  Naimans,  the  Kungrads  or  Kunkurats,  the  Jelair8,and 
the  Kanklis,  the  Diomans  and  Karhiks,  Ibcmed  no  part  of  their  race 
originally/  This  confirms  die  view  arrived  at  above  fiom  diflteent 
data.    We  will  now  consider  briefly  these  immigrant  tribes. 

To  what  I  said  of  the  NaimanSf  the  Jelairsy  the  Durmans,  and  die 
Uighurs  in  the  former  volume  I  have  nothing  to  add.  The  Naimans 
(as  I  there  showed),  at  the  aceesskm  of  Jingis  Khan,  dominated  over 
Northern  Sungaria,  fixnn  the  Irdsh  as  far  as  Kaiakorum.  The  JeUdn 
and  Durmans  were  Tmidsh  tribes  living  among  the  Mongols,  while  die 
Uq^urs  Uved  at  the  welMoiown  BisU»ali^  and  its  neigfabourhood. 

Thecondusion  I  came  to  in  that  vohime  in  regard  to  the  Keraits  has 
been  strengthened  by  further  consideration.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
were  Turks  and  not  Moi^ols.  I  oui^  here  to  mention  that  they  occur 
in  the  pages  of  Haidar.    In  describing  one  of  Tanur%  cainpijgttS,  he 
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teUs  US  dut  be  tent  ]Behnm  the  Jeltiri  Klutii  Bahsdnr,  aid  SImiUi  Ali 
BdiadurtothstCRitoryofAlmatu.  Thejf  engaged  the  Kemj€ts»^,tlie 
Keraits,  on  the  river  Aishdc  KhatiuL  The  t  in  Kenut  is  merely  tiie 
Mongol  plural^  and  the  tribe  still  survives  in  EMtem  Su^garia,  under  the 
name  of  Girai  or  KiraL  I  have  little  doubt  it  alto  survives  in  the  Uvak 
Girais  of  the  Middle  Horde. 

The  Kunbuats  ibrm  tuch  a  notable  fiictor  in  Mongol  hlstoxy,  and  one 
hitherto  to  nei^edy  that  we  may  be  pardoned  Anr  adding  a  few  hnet  to 
our  former  account  of  them.  Rathid  ud  din  tays  eqwesdy  they  tprang 
ftoro  the  two  people  who  came  out  of  Iigene  Knn,  ia.  (in  his  legendary 
history  of  the  origin  of  the  Mongob),  from  Kian  and  Nokut.*  The 
story  went  that  beftce  they*]eft  there  they  tnan|ded  on  the  heartht 
of  the  other  tribes,  whence  the  Knnkmadt  suffntd  greatly  from 
pains  in  their  feet  cauted  by  their  having  been  burnt.  As  they 
migrated  sooner  than  the  Mongol%  the  latter  in  former  times  had 
been  greatly  at  istue  with  them,  and  hated  them.  They  themtdves 
reported  that  they  were  tprang  from  ^  Beitui  Zerrin,''  m^  ^  Golden 
Vate^  which  ttory  Erdmana  compares  with  that  of  the  Golden  bowl  of 
Targitaoty  etc  He  arguet  that  the  tale  is  compounded  of  the  notion  of 
the  noble  Kumis  bowl  and  the  mountain^girdled  valley  of  Irgene  Kun.f 
Bettui  Zerrin  it  said  to  have  had  three  tont— Juiluk  Mergen,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Kunkuradt  proper ;  Kabai  Sbireh,  who  had  two  tons, 
named  Angirat  and  01khonud«  the  ancettort  of  the  Angiratses  and 
the  Olkhmiuds;  and  Tutbudau»  who  had  two  tont»  named  Karanut 
and  KuQgdmt  The  latter,  we  are  told,  married  his  fethei's  widow,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  named  Miser  \J\ngy  who  also  married  his  fether's 
widow,  and  by  her  had  a  ton,  Kurulat,  whence  tprang  the  tribe  of  the 
Kurulas,  Miter  Ulug  afterwards  married  a  Khitaian^  by  whom  he  had  a 
son,  Iljiginf  the  stem  fether  of  the  tribe  of  the  same  name.t  The 
interesting  thing  for  us,  of  course^  about  the  Kunkurads  is  that  the 
Mongols  tr»ee  the  descent  of  their  Imperial  house  from  them. 

Burtechino,  the  wolf«ncestor  of  the  Mongol  imperial  stock,  we  are 
told,  was  a  descendant  of  Kian,  and  belonged  to  the  tribe  Kurulas.S 
The  Kurulas,  as  we  said,  were  a  branch  of  the  Kunkurads.  Rashid 
ud  dm  several  Umes  tells  us  that  Alung  Goa,idio  was  the  real  ancestress 
of  the  M<mgol  Khans,  belonged  to  the  same  tribe  of  the  Kurulas,)!  whence 
it  folkyws  that  the  Mongol  Khans  were  descended  from  the  Tuzki^ 
tribe  of  the  Kunkumds.  When  we  come  down  to  later  times,  we  find 
that  the  Mongol  tovereignt  constantly  chose  their  principal  wives  from 
among  Ae  Kunkurads.  Thus,  Kabul  Khan  married  GoaGulka,  who  was 
aKunknratf  Yissugd  married  UhmEgeh, or  OghdenEka,  who  was  an 
Olkhonud.**    Temujin*!  chief  wife^  Burte  FMJin,  was  also  an  Olkhonud. 
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The  *^Yiien  chao  pi  rid**  says  sIm  was  of  the  tribe  Ubi^i  ij$,f 
a  COTniption  of  Kangurj  or  Knnkuri  and  that  her  ftdm  enlai^red  to 
Yessageiy  on  the  fact  that  H  had  been  customary  for  the  Mongol 
princes  to  marry  the  beantiftil  daughters  of  his  hoasOi  This  is  also 
said  by  Ssanang  Setsen.*  The  beautiful  wife  of  KhnbiUi  Khan,  Jabnn 
Khatun,  was  a  Kunkuratf  Another  of  his  wivest  Nembui  Khaton,  was 
also  a  Kunkurat,  as  was  Katakash,  the  wife  of  tibe  Kutchn,  son  of  Ogotai 
and  Bulughan  Khatun,  the  wife  of  the  Ilkhan  Gasan,  etct  On  the 
other  hand,  three  of  Jtngis  Khan's  five  daughters,  named  Kujin  Bigi, 
Ttamalun,  and  Altalun,  married  respoctively  the  Kurulat,  Huladai 
Gnrgan,  the  Kunkurat,  Shenggu  Guigan,  and  the  OIkhonud,  Jarer 
Sagan.$  Again,  the  soubriquet  of  Kiat,  borne  by  the  Imperial  house 
among  the  Moi^^  is  also  closely  connected  with  the  Kunkurats,  who, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  legend,  are  not  only  deduced  from  Kian  or 
Kiat,  but  we  actually  find  to' this  day  that  one  of  the  four  main  divisions 
of  the  Uzb^  is  called  Kiat  Kungrad.  The  Kungrads  again  are 
deemed  at  Khiva  the  senior  and  most  noble  tribe.  All  these  faurts 
concur  in  making  it  pretty  certain  that  the  Mongol  rulers  were  in  fact 
descended  from  the  royal  house  among  the  Kunkurads. 

A  question  which  remains  is  as  to  the  district  occupied  by  this 
race.  I  have  discussed  this  question  in  the  former  volume,  with  an 
unsatisfactory  result,  having  no  other  authority,  practically,  but  Rashid 
ud  din.  Since  writing  it,  however,  I  have  been  able  to  cousult  the 
^  Yuen  diao  pi  shi.* 

..  In  note  69  to  this  work  PaOadius  tells  us  that  it  is  stated  in  the  life  of 
Dai  Setzen,  the  father-in-law  of  Jingis  Khan,  as  told  in  the  Yuen  Shi, 
that  the  Kunkurads  lived  in  the  {dace  called  Kulehrundurgin  and  Dalai 
Nur,  and  on  the  river  Ydilignn.  Dalai  Nur  is  the  well  known  lake  into 
iriiich  the  Kerukm  falls,  and  Ychligun  is  assuredly  the  Chinese  transcrip- 
tion of  the  Aigun,  the  river  that  flows  out  of  the  Dalai  lake.  In  regard 
to  the  other  name,  Undur  in  Mongol  means  hill  or  elevation,!!  and 
Kttlehrmaypeih^M  be  a  fornix  of  Kerulon,  the  land  r  being  transposed. 
This,  then,  would  make  the  home  land  of  the  Kunkurads  on  Lake  Dalai, 
the  Lower  Kerukm,  and  the  Argun.  In  confirmation  of  this,  I  may 
mention  that  the  Giinese  author  translated  by  Gaubil  makes  Potu  or 
Botu,  the  diief  of  the  lakhrasses,  live  on  the  river  Efgon^  ^.,  the 
Aig«n.f  When  Temuim  set  out  to  bring  his  wife  home  from  her 
father's  yurt,  we  are  told  in  the  Yuen  chao  pi  shi  that  he  went  down  the 
Ketulen.  AH  this  is  condnshre  as  to  the  position  of  the  Kunkmrads.  and 
we  have  only  to  reconcile  it  with  the  statement  of  Rashid  ud  din.  As 
T^ObtMotL  says,  Rasbid  uses  die  term  oi^iru  very  loosely;  sometimes  he 
applies  it  to  the  Inshan  mountains  and  to  the  great  wall  which  separates 


h  Brdnumo,  op.  cit.,  445*  I  D'Ohitoa,  i.,  8s,  note.  f  Op.  cit.  3. 
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China  from  Mongolia,  at  other  times  to  the  Khingan  range,  which 
separates  Manchuria  from  Mongolia.*  He  doubtless  treats  Manchuria 
as  a  part  of  China,  which  it  in  fact  was,  during  the  domination  of  the 
Kin  dynasty,  who  ruled  it  during  the  reign  of  Jingis  Khan.  He 
also  gives  the  name  of  Jai  Alchia  to  the  same  Khingan  range ;  and 
in  another  place  mentions  ''Alchia  Kungur,  which  was  formerly  the 
winter  quarters  of  the  Kunkurads."  D'Ohsson  points  out  that  a  river 
Kungur,  ^ich  springs  in  the  Khingan  range,  is  marked  by  D'Anville  as 
falling  into  Lake  Taal,  about  N.L.  43.  I  may  add  that  the  river  Olkui, 
which  is  marked  as  springing  from  the  same  range  somewhat  further 
north,  not  improbably  gave  its  name  to  the  Olkhonuds,  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  Kunkurads.  I  have  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the 
Kunkurads  occupied  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  part  of  Mongolia, 
west  of  the  Khingan  chain,  and  including  the  environs  of  the  Dalai  or 
Kulun  Lake  and  the  river  Argun,  being  thus  planted  between  the 
Mongols  and  the  Tartars  properly  so  called.  Let  us  now  return  once 
more  westwards. 

Having  discarded  the  various  tribes  which  invaded  and  settled  in  the 
Kipchak  during  the  Mongol  donunation,  let  us  try  and  realise  the 
conditio^  of  things  there  before  that  event  The  Kazaks,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  in  the  main  the  White  Horde,  under  another  name.  The 
White  Horde  occupied  the  country  of  the  lower  Sir,  the  Chu,  and  the 
Talas.  If  we  are  to  credit  the  express  statement  of  Carpini,  who 
travelled  through  the  country,  Orda,  the  founder  of  the  White  Horde, 
had  a  yurt  cast  of  ImiL  It  would  seem,  in  facf/  that  his  portion  was 
largely  conterminous  with  the  empire  of  Kara  Kit^M,  which  was  probably 
his  father's  ulus,  and  that  the  modem  Kazaks  are  largely  the  descendants 
of  the  Kara  Khitoians,  whepce  we  t^VL  find  the  name  Khitai  surviving 
as  a  dan-name  in  the  steppes  of  Kipchak. 

The  Kara  Khitaians,  however,  had  only  a  short-lived  empire ;  they 
had  succeeded  to  the  former  power  of  the  Turidsh  sovereigns  of 
Turkestan,  called  the  Hkhanids,  and  who  have  been  shown  by  Professor 
Gregorief  to  have  been  Kariuks.  The  name  Karluk  survived  as  that  of  a 
tribe  even  down  to  the  time  of  Jingis  Khan,  but  in  its  wider  and  eartier 
sense  it  mcluded  the  various  tribes  i^^hich  obeyed  the  M,  Turidsh  sove- 
reigns at  Balasaghun  and  Almaligh,  who  were^  as  I  beUcve,the  ancestors 
of  the  Kazaks.  These  Kariuks  were  called  the  Lion  Hoci  hu,  or  Lion 
Uighurs  of  Kashgar,  by  the  Chinese.  Their  supremacy  only  dates  from  the 
nmth  century ;  before  that  date  the  older  Turics  dominated  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Talas  and  the  Chu.  The  Turics,  who  were  lUled  over  by  princes, 
descended  from  the  half-mythical  Afrasiab.  These  Turks  were,  I  believe, 
driven  out  by  the  Ktrhiks  when  the  latter  founded  their  power.  They 
then  moved  southwards  into  Transoxiana,  and  farther  south  stiU  towards 
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the  borders  of  India,  when  they  are  >i«U  koownat  Khilj,  Kailadjis,  etc 
Let  us  now  rev«t  again  to  the  Usbegs.  When  we  have  discarded  from 
our  consideration  the  rarioos  tribes  who,  as  we  have  teen,  joined 
the  Uzbegs  under  the  influence  of  the  MongolSi  we  shali  have  renuuning 
two  priodpal  divisions,  namel/,  the  Nokus  Manguts  and  the  Kangtt 
Kipchaks.  The  former  of  ^ese  we  have  ahready  considered  Let  us 
now  turn  to  the  latter. 

The  Kipchaks,  who  gave  their  name  to  the  Khanate,  and  who  were  a 
very  important  element  in  its  population,  have  a  history  which  is  very 
obscure  and  difficult  to  unravel  One  section  of  them  who  lived  west  of 
the  Volga,  and  who  were  known  as  Comans  to  the  Western  writers,  have 
already  occupied  us  in  the  former  volume,  and  we  need  aay  no  more 
about  them,  but  east  of  the  Volga  there  was  another  section  which  has 
been  mudi  neglected  These  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Kipchaks,  who 
now  form  such  an  important  element  in  the  population  of  Khokand  and 
Mavera  un  Nehr.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Kazaks  treat  them  as  strangers 
to  their  confederacy,  and  they  formed  doubtless  the  original  nucleus  of 
the  Horde  of  Sheiban,  brother  of  Batu.  Where  did  they  live  ?  We  have 
no  absolute  statements  on  the  subject,  and  can  only  reach  an  answer  by 
a  process  of  exhaustion.  The  Kankalis,  as  we  shall  see,  occupied  the 
tteppes  north  of  the  Aral,  from  the  Volga  as  far  east  as  the  Sarisu.  The 
country  east  of  the  Volga  on  the  Middle  and  Upper  Jaik  and  further 
east  was,  as  we  have  seen,  in  all  probability  occupied  by  the  Pechenegs 
and  Manguts,  and  we  are  driven  to  find  a  habitat  for  the  Kipchaks  in 
the  country  north  and  north*west  of  the  Balkhash  Lake,  where  the 
Middle  Horde  of  the  Kazaks  has  its  camping  ground,  and  where  the 
Horde  of  Sheiban  apparently  had  its  focus.  These  Eastern  Kipchaks 
lived  beyond  the  region  easily  accessible  to  Arab  traders,  and  we 
consequently  find  hardly  any  mention  of  them  in  the  writings  of  Arab 
geographers.  They  are  probably  referred  to,  however,  in  an  obscure 
passage  of  the  Nubian  geographer  Edrisi,  in  the  9th  section  of  his 
descripdon  of  the  6th  dimate,  under  the  name.of  Khafshakh/  These 
Kipchaks  no  doubt  formed  a  substantive  power  of  their  own  before  they 
were  attacked  by  the  Mongohi.  There  is  a  very  interesting  passage  in 
the  Yuen  shi  which  I  believe  refers  to  them,  and  which  is  so  valuable  as 
dealing  with  an  exceedingly  obscure  district  that  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
extracting  it  from  Mr*  Bretschneider's  very  valuable  work.  The  passage 
b  contamed  in  the  laSth  chapter  of  the  Yuen  shi,  in  the  biography 
of  Tu  tn  ha  (?  Toktoghu),  who  was  a  prince  of  the  IQncha  (the  Chinese 
Ibrm  of  Kipchak).  It  reads  thus :  ^The  ancestors  of  the  people  of 
Khdcha  originally  dwelt  north  of  Woping,  on  the  river  Jelien,  near  the 
mountain  Andahan.  Kuchu  emigrated  to  the  north-west,  to  the 
mountain  called  Yulibdll,  and  this  name  was  then  adopted  te  the 

•  Op.  citM  •d.  iMbtn.  u..  41^ 
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rdgning  hnSlj.  Kndra  had  a  son  Soiiiont»  who  also  had  a  son  Inosse ; 
th^  were  aU  hereditary  princes  of  IQacha.  When  Jingis  was  at  war 
with  the  Mfdiki  (MeildtsX  the  prince  Huodn  fled  to  lOncha.  Jingis 
demanded  his  delivery,  which  was  refused,  when  the  emperor  gave 
orders  to  attack  Kincha.  MThen  Inosse  became  old,  his  realm  was 
troubled  by  insurrection ;  and  his  son  Huhisuman  then  detamined  to 
said  envoys  to  ^ngis,  and  offsred  his  submission.  Men^  (Mangu, 
subsequently  emperor)  received  (Miders  to  occupy  Kincha.  Hulusuman's 
son  Banducha  surrendered  with  his  people;  Black  maie^s  milk,  which 
is  very  pleasant  to  the  taste,  used  to  be  tent  fimn  Kincha  to  the  Court 
of  China;  whence  the  IQndia  were  called  also  HalachL  Tutuha,  whose 
biography  is  found  in  the  Yuen  shi,  was  a  son  of  Banducha.  He  died 
in  1279.  His  son  Chuangwur,  who  died  in  T332,  was  also  a  renowned 
general;  and  his  son  Yientiemur*  was  a  Minister  of  China,  I3S8-I333 ; 
IHentiemur's  brother  Santun  was  also  minister,  as  was  Santun's  son 
likcwise."t 

A  few  words  will  suffice  for  the  consideration  of  the  Kankalis,  to 
whom  we  devoted  a  paragraph  in  the  former  volume.|  I  have  there 
identified  them  with  the  Nogais,  and  this  is  partially  correct  We 
still  have  among  the  Nogais  dans  with  the  names  of  Chushan-Kangli, 
and  Kabil-iTtf^-Agakli  ;$  in  the  same  way,  as  we  have  seen,  some 
of  the  Pecheneg  tribes  were  also  Kankalis,  and  the  most  probable 
solution  of  the  question  is,  either  that  the  Kankalis  actually  invaded  the 
west,  together  with  the  Manguts,  or  that  they  derived  their  name,  which 
means  cart  or  araba,  lirom  some  mixture  with  theoL  A  few  words  on 
their  name  of  Kanklis  may  not  be  inopportune. 

In  describing  the  war  of  Oghuz  Khan  against  the  Tartars,  Abulghasi 
says  that  he  had  not  sufficient  sumpter-beasts  on  which  to  carry  off  his 
booty,  whereupon  a  brave  boy  who  was  with  his  army  invented  a 
cart  His  example  was  followed  by  the  whole  army.  To  these  carts 
they  gave  the  name  of  kank.  They  were  previously  unknown,  as  was 
their  name.  They  produced  when  in  motion  a  sound  resembling  kank* 
kank,  whence  this  name.  The  inventor  of  the  cart  was  thereupon 
called  Kankli,  and  from  him  were  descended  the  KaiMs  or  Kankalis.| 
It  will  be  noted  as  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  referred  to  by  Erdmann, 
that  the  Kankalis  are  treated  as  the  allies  rather  than  as  the  subjecU  of 
Oghus  Khan.ir  Dr.  Schott  says  that  among  several  tribes  of  Siberia  a 
cart  is  still  known  as  kanga.** 

Let  us  now  consider  another  curious  fact  in  the  biography  of  Buhuman, 
a  Kankali  chief,  which  is  given  in  the  Yuen  shL  In  this  it  is  eqiresdy 
said  that  the  Kankalis  derived  their  origin  from  the  Kaokiu,  a  people 

*  S«f  hii  special  biography  ia  chap.  oixiTiii.  t  Bntschii«ider>  op.  dti  174-5* 

lAf$ie,r6L  I,  x8, 19.  i  Asia.  Poljrf  lotta,  ax9#  aao. 

I  Op.  eit,  X7.  f  Brdm&Bii  Tom^jini  499. 
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nwBtionad  in  the  Han  history.*  This  p«opte  is  alto  and  mim  frequently 
called  Kaocbi^  the  particle  cM  abo  being  read  as  Idu.  Kaoch6  means 
in  Chinese  high  cart,  and  Dr.  Bretschndder  tells  us  fiirdier  that  hi  the 
history  of  the  Wei  (il^;,  in  the  5th  century  of  oar  era)  the  name  of  this 
people  b  explained  by  the  high  wheels  they  used  to  put  on  their  carts.t 
Kemnsat  also  teUs  us  that  kaochi  in  Chinese  means  the  same  thing  as 
kankali  in  Turidsh.)  This  is,  thereforOi  a  complete  proof  tiiat  the 
Kankalis  were  in  &ct  of  the  same  race  as  the  Kaoch^  I  would  mention 
parenthetically  that  Von  Hammer  tdls  us  the  Chinese  kaoch^  is  the 
same  as  the  Torkish  kochi  and  the  English  coach.S  I  have  sufficient 
«ns  of  my  own  to  answer  for  without  befaig  responsible  for  all  Von 
Hammer's  etymdogies,  but  this  one  certainly  seems  reasonable  and 
interesting. 

The  Kaochd  are  well  known  in  Chinese  history.  The  name  is  a 
synonym,  in  foct,  for  the  Uighurs,  which  is  another  proof  of  the 
connection,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  Kankalis  with  the  Eastern  Tuiks. 
Among  the  shreds  of  the  Kankalis  who  escaped  the  Mongol  arms  was  a 
small  tribe  called  Kayi  or  Kiat  Kangli,  which  dwdt  at  Mahan,  near  Merv. 
On  the  Mongol  approach,  they  retired  westward  into  the  district  of 
Akhlatt,  in  Armenia.  Eight  years  later,  when  the  Mongols  appeared 
there,  they  again  retired  into  Asia  Mmor.  Their  chief  was  named 
ErtogTul.  He  and  his  people,  consisting  of  about  440  ^unities,  obtained 
the  grant  of  a  district  near  Angora,  from  the  Seljuk  Sultan  of  Rum, 
and  he  was  given  the  title  of  Uj  Bey»  or  Maigrave.  He  was  the 
father  of  the  £unous  Othman  or  Osman,  the  founder  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  It  So  that  the  Ottomans  proper,  the  original  nucleus  of  the  race, 
vrere  Kankalis. 

Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  calls  the  Kankalis,  Kangar.  Of  this 
name^  Kangkiu  is  the  natural  Chinese  transcription,  a  change  which 
may  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Latin  conchisum  into  the  Italian 
conchiuso  ;f  and  Kangkiu  is,  in  fact,  a  name  applied  to  the  Kankalis 
by  the  Chinese,  as  De  Guignes  long  ago  showed.  Now,  in  Schmidt's 
criticism  of  Von  Hammer's  ''Golden  Horde,"  we  are  told  that  among 
all  the  peoples  of  Central  Asia,  Mongols  as  well  as  Turks,  the  Osmanli 
to  this  day  are  known  as  Khangar.**  This  is  a  curious  confirmation  of 
the  (act  that  the  nucleus  of  their  race  was  the  small  tribe  of  Kayi  Kangli, 
who  left  Khorassan  on  the  invasion  of  the  Mongols.  In  a  small  Chinese 
book  published  in  1777,  and  entitled  ''Si  in  wen  kian  lo,**  is  a  curious 
account  of  the  Russians,  who»  we  are  told,  were  then  governed  by  a 
female  khan.  They  are  described  as  having  been  at  war  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  Kien  lung,  i>.,  in  1755,  with  the  Kanggar,  which  Schott  agrees 


*BrtCacl««i4«r,NotiMtoflltd.Otoc.«adHiAW74*BOtoi4S«  tM. 
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with  Schmidt  is  die  name  by  which  the  Otmanli  are  now  knewn  in 
Centnd  Asia.*  The  account  is  very  quaint  in  its  details,  and  makes  the 
war  terminate  by  the  Rnssians  becoming  tribotary  to  the  Kanggar,  and 
having  to  submit  to  pay  an  annnal  tribute  of  500  boys  and  500  girls  to 
the  victors.  All  this  is  the  mannfiicture  of  Qiinese  patriotism,  nor  does 
the  date  seem  to  be  correct;  but  the  account,  as  Schott  says,  doubtless 
refers  to  the  war  which  the  Empress  Catharine  fought  against  the  Turks, 
in  the  years  1769  to  1774,  and  which  ended  in  the  peace  so  <Usastrous 
for  the  Uuter,  secured  by  the  treaty  of  Kndmk  Kainaija.t 

Let  US  now  condense  the  result  of  our  inquiry.  It  would  seem  then  that 
at  the  time  of  the  Moi^l  invasion  the  valleys  of  the  Oia  and  the  Tales 
were  occupied  by  certain  tribes  once  subfect  to  the  fiunous  dynasty  of 
the  Kariuk  Khans,  and  later  to  the  Khans  of  Kara  KhitaL  These  tribes 
are  now  mainly  represented  by  the  Kazaks.  West  of  them,  in  the  steppes 
north  of  the  Aral,  and  wandering  as  fiur  as  the  Volga,  were  the  Kankalis» 
West  of  them  again,  in  the  steppes  of  southern  Russia,  were  the  Comans, 
a  section  of  the  Kipchaks  proper.  The  other  section  of  the  Kipchaks 
lived  to  the  north  and  north-west  of  the  Balkhash  lake^  in  the  present 
countrv  of  the  Middle  Horde  of  the  Kasaks.  West  of  themy  and  on 
the  Middle  Yaik  and  the  Yemba,  were  the  Pechenegs,  Manguts,  or 
Karakalpaks.  To  the  north  of  the  latter,  were  the  Bashkirs,  who  did  not 
form  any  substantive  community  during  the  Mongol  domination,  and 
who  were,  as  I  have  shown  elsewher^t  dosely  related  to  the  Magyars 
and  to  the  Meshkeriaks  of  eastern  Russia,  and  to  the  Uses  of  the 
Byiantine  authors. 

A  few  words,  in  condusion,  on  the  present  condition  of  the  various 
Tartar  Hordes.  The  Uzbegs,  as  we  have  seen,  have  practicaOy  left  the 
Kipf^^  steppes  altogether,  and  are  now  living  in  the  countrv  of  Mavera 
un  Ndir,  in  Turkestan,  and  in  Khuaresm.  Those  who  remain  in  Turan 
are  represented  oartially  by  the  Siberian  Tartars,  who  ive  chiefly  in  the 
govemmenu  of  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk.  The  Tdbokk  Tartars  take  their 
name  from  the  river  Tobol,  on  which  and  its  tributaries  they  are  chiefly 
found.  The  Tartar  inhabitante  of  the  city  of  Tobolsk  itself  are  chiefly 
of  Buldiarian  descent.  VHien  Geoigi  wrote  they  numbered  about 
4poo  men,  and  lived  in  villages  of  from  ten.  to  fiAy  houses.  They 
were  Muhammedans,  and  practised  agriculture,  as  well  as  being 

herdsmen.S 

Latham  says  they  are  found  about  Thmien,  on  the  Tura,  and  also 
about  Tara,  en  the  Irtish,  and  are  divided  into  six  tribes,  the  Osta,  All, 
Kundei,  Sarga,  Tav,  and  Otus.|| 

The  Tomsk  Tartars  live  in  villages  on  the  river  Tom,  from  its  sources 
in  the  mountains  of  Kusnezk  to  its  outfall  into  the  Ob.    The  Tartars  of 


•  Schott,  op.  au  15«-  t  ^'"1  ^i^ 
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tbe  City  of  Tomsk  are  also  BiiUiaiiaia«  Tba  Tomsk  TartaiSi  Uko  those 
of  Tobolsk,  are  agfkttltttrists  and  cattle  bnedefi.  Their  chief  tribes  are 
the  Tshagi,  Ayus»  and  Tayan.* 

The  Kaxaks  we  have  akeady  described.  They  are  now,  with  the 
eiception  of  a  portion  of  the  Great  Horde^  entirely  subject  to  Russia. 
Of  the  Nogab  and  thdr  present  distribotion  we^iaU  reserve  a  aotioe 
for  the  condadiog  chapter  of  this  Toloaae.  Here  we  wiU  oooteot 
ourselves  with  giving  a  list  of  the  chief  Karakalpak  txybm,  as  r^oited  by 
Vambery»  the  Karakalpaks  being,  as  we  shall  show  in  chapter  xii.,  a 
•ectkm  of  the  Nogais.  Vambery  thus  enumerates  them :  The  Baimakli, 
Khsndekli,  TersUmgali,  Achamaili,  Kaichili  Khitai,  IngakU-Kenegus, 
Tomboyun,  Shaku»  Ontonturuk.t  We  wiU  now  turn  to  the  Tartars 
properly  so  called,  those  who  formed  the  backbone  of  the  Golden  Horde. 

They  may  be  best  diWded  into  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  of  Kasan, 
and  of  Astrakhan.  Of  the  first  of  these  the  number  in  1858, 
according  to  Wahl,  was  240,000^  but  most  of  them  afterwards  migrated 
to  Turkey,  according  to  some  prophecy  which  predicted  the  unioii 
of  all  Muhammedans  on  Turkish  ground.  ''They  have,  however,  had 
cause  to  repent  of  their  rash  piety,  for  the  holy  sml  did  not  offer 
them  anything  like  what  they  had  left  behind,  and  it  is  said  they 
are  returning  to  the  meat  pots  of  Crimean  Egypt'^l  The  Crimean 
Tartars  are  very  mixed  in  blood.  Many  of  them  are  of  Nogai  descent 
These  are  described  as  slight  in  build,  but  wiry,  with  a  dark  yellowish 
completion  (often  passing  into  copper  colour),  black  eyes,  small  and  flat 
nose,  black  hair,  and  little  beard.  The  formation  of  their  eyes  and 
temples  is  strikingly  peculiar,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  are  very  projecting^ 
and  make  tbe  former  appear  very  deeply  set  in  their  cavities.  The  eyes 
are  narrow,  long,  and  turn  np  slightly  at  the  comers  towards  the  arch  of 
the  cyefbrow. 

"  The  Tartars  of  the  northern  inountains  of  the  Crimea,  and  of  the 
steppes  and  valleys  of  that  part  of  the  country,  are  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  their  tall  stature,  powerful  frames,  and  their  resembhnce  to  the 
Circassians.  Their  complexion  is  lighter,  they  have  big  and  dark  eyes, 
black  beard  and  hair.  They  are  a  very  handsome  people.  In  the  south 
of  the  Crimea  they  seem  to  have  much  Greek  blood  in  their  veins.  Th^ 
are  also  tall,  strong,  and  dark  (but  not  yellow,  like  those  of  the  central 
plains),  and  have  long  and  agreeable  faces,  straight  noses,  of  sometimes 
Gredc  and  Roman  form,  and  black  eyes  and  hair.  The  form  of  the  Tartar 
ear  is  very  peculiar,  and  is  probably  caused  by  their  habit  of  wearing 
the  big  sheepskin  caps.  Thus  it  happens  often  that  the  ear  is  actually 
broader  than  it  is  long.  The  fairness  of  the  skin  of  their  women,  who 
take  care  never  to  expose  It  to  the  anr,  is  really  extraordinary.*$ 

*  GMTci.  op.  ch.,  ti7 ;  I«ttha«.  1714.  t  Vtmbery,  Travels,  94!,  mc*. 

I  Th«  iMkA  e(  tbe  Cfa>  X7S.  f  Wtlil,  17!  and  179. 
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There  is  a  cokmy  of  Taitan  in  Lithoania  numbering  about  8,000.  Of 
these  5,000  live  in  the  goremments  of  Minsk;  3,800  in  that  of  Wna; 
400  in  Kovno;  and  300  in  northern  Poland  They  are  composed  partly 
of  Krim  Tartars,  who  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  and  colonised  in  1595 
by  Vituti  the  ruler  of  lidiuania,  who,  we  are  told,  ''also  established  a 
bodyguard  of  Tartar  warriors,  still  forming  a  part  of  the  lesser  Polish 
nobility.  Although  they  intermarry  with  Polish  women  of  rank,  they 
remain  Muhammedans,  and  contract  no  marriage  below  their  caste,  so 
that  the  Tartar  type  and  martial  spirit  has  been  preserved  by  them  in  all 
their  andent  force.  But  forty  years  since  there  still  existed  a  Tartar 
regiment,  the  first  rank  of  which  was  armed* with  pikes,  the  second 
consisting  of  the  servants  of  the  first,  which  was  entirely  composed  of 
noUes.  They  are  generally  poor,  but  lead  an  irreproachable  life,  as  if 
to  prove  the  respect  with  which  they  regard  the  memory  and  escutcheon 
of  their  fathers.  They  are  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  the  tanning 
trade,  and  altogether  a  most  worthy,  excellent  people ;  faithful,  and 
brave  soldiers;  modest,  sober,  and  discreet  in  word  and  deed.  Only 
the  educated  can  read  Tartar,  but  without  understanding  it,  and  write 
Russian  or  Polish  with  Arabic  letters.  They  read  iht  Koran  in  the 
Russian  or  Polish  Translation.*^  The  Tartars  of  Astrakhan!  who  were 
once  a  notable  power,  have  dwindled  down,  as  I  shall  show  further  on, 
into  a  very  small  community,  and  consist  mainly  of  Nogai$.t 

The  purest  representatives  of  the  old  Tartar  Khanate  of  the  Golden 
Horde  are  no  doubt  the  Tartars  of  Kazan.  Besides  those  who  live  in 
the  government  of  Kazan  itself,  whose  number  is  put  down  by  I  atham 
at  over  300,000,  we  are  told  that  there  are  of  them  in  the  government 
of  Samara  105,000,  in  that  of  Simbirsk  85,000,  Viatka  80,000^  Saratof 
50,000^  Pensa  45,000^  Nijni  Novgorod  37)000,  Perm  35,000,  Tambof 
13,000,  Riazan  5,500,  St.  Petersburg  3,500,  Kostroma  300,  Moscow 
300,  and  among  the  Don  Cossacks  600.  Wahl  says  of  these  Tartars  : 
**They  are  industrious,  particularly  at  their  national  trade,  the 
preparation  of  skins,  manufacture  also  morocco  leather,  and  even 
work  in  the  mines.  Their  nankins  and  soups  are  celebrated.  The 
Tartar  idiom  spoken  by  their  tribe  is  the  purest  of  all  the  Turkish  dialects 
spoken  in  Russia,  and  has  produced  a  literature  by  no  means  despicable. 
They  are  an  affable,  gentle,  honest,  sober,  and  very  cleaidy  people, 
so  that  they  are  much  in  request  everywhere.  Their  family  life  is 
exemplary,  and  their  children  are  carefully  educated.**! 

Tornirelli  says  of  the  Kazan  Tartars  :  *^  The  number  of  their  race 
inhabiting  the  town  of  Kazan  is  about  seven  thousand.  They  are  in 
general  well  formed  and  handsome ;  their  eyes  are  black  or  grey ;  they 
have  a  keen,  piercing  look,  a  rather  lengthened  form  of  face,  a  long 
nose,  lips  somewhat  thicker  than  those  of  Europeans,  a  black  beard, 

•WAhI,op.dt.,i8o.z.  1CUp,idl  IWalU,i8». 
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cavefiiUf  tfimmady  a^d  hsir  entkelj  ilunFtB  fttm  the  hmd^  wkicb  is 
covered  idtb  a  nndlaip  called  a  tebccdka;  ^eir  eai*  are  laige^  and 
•tandinf  out  from  the  head ;  a  loag  neck^  rtrf  wide  sboalden^  and  a 
bceaddMft  Sadi  ie  the  deecripdon  Xh;  Fudie  givtt  of  their  fenn  and 
I^iyiiosiioiiif.  They  aieinoreofer  generally  taU  and  erect;  theirgitltis 
manly  and  in^KMing.  The  doctorwasahrayt  warm  in  his  prate  of  tUs 
race.  He  says  ^at  whenever  he  entered  a  Tartar  moeqoe  he  was 
ahrayi  etmde  wkh  the  fine  and  noUe  ftatares  of  dwir  fkien,  and  be 
I  his  b^ef  that  the  ancient  Italian  artists  might  have  chosen  from 
r  thn  race  siost  admhaUe  snbiecis  for  their  sacred  pictnres.* 

Of  the  women,  Toaifdli  says:  ^Theyare  middle  sired,  and  rather 
stout;  like  the  men,  they  stand  erec^  but  walk  badly  and  zwkwwMff  a 
drconstance  prhidpally  owing  to  tiie  henry  dress  they  wear.  They 
soon  grow  old,  so  that  a  woman  of  twenty-seven  has  the  look  of  (me  of 
forty;  this  is  omng  to  the  custom  they  have  of  painting  their  frees. 
Their  compteicm  b  raAer  yeDow,  and  their  frees  ate  often  covered  with 
pimples  and  a  rash,  which  proceeds  pardyfrom  the  habit  of  constantly 
lyii^  on  feather  beds  and  partly  from  their  heavy  and  ovei^warm 
dotUng." 

Dr.  Fnchs  ^bm  soms  op  the  chanurter  of  the  race :  ''They  are,'  he 
says^  ''proiid,  ambitiocis,  hoq;ntable,  fond  of  money,  deanly,  tolerably 
dvifised,  faitdligent  in  commerce^  indtned  to  boastfaig,  friendly  to  each 
other,  sober  in  every  way,  and  very  industrious.  What  is  particalariy 
striking  is  the  tenacity  with  which  they  have  retained  their  national 
dbaracteristics,  customs,  and  manners^  aldiough  nearly  three  centuries 
have  elqieedsfaice  the  race  was  scbdned  by  the  Russians.'*  Ouranthor 
goes  on  to  describe  in  graphic  frshion  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Tartars  in  very  great  detaflt  I  will  content  mysdf  with  extracting  a 
paragraph  ex  two.  One  describing  their  dress  is  as  follows :  ^The 
drew  of  the  Tartars  of  Kasan  is  so  diierent  from  that  of  every  other 
nation  that  it  certainly  deserves  description.  They  wear  a  shirt 
(knhniak)  made  of  calico^  sometimes  white  and  sometimes  red ;  their 
drawers  (sditann)  are  worn  very  wide^  and  are  made  likewise  of  calico, 
or  oocasiooally  of  silk;  thdr  stockings^  called  yuk,  are  of  cotton  ee 
Been ;  a  spedes  of  leather  stockings,  generally  of  morocco  leather,  oOled 
ich^i,  red  or  yellow,  are  worn  over  the  stockings,  or  sometimes  are 
substituted  for  them.  Thdr  sfippers,  called  kalut,  are  made  of  black  or 
green  leaUier.  Over  the  shirt  they  wear  two  garments,  somewhat  in  the 
shape  of  a  European  frock-coat  without  a  collar ;  the  under  one,  having 
no  sleeves,  is  made  of  silk ;  the  upper,  with  sleeves,  likewise  of  silk,  is 
caBed  kasald.  Over  these  they  wear  a  long  wide  robe,  generally  of  blue 
doth,  called  chekmen,  which  is  attached  to  the  body  by  a  scarf  (poda). 
In  a  podcet  of  this  garment  they  keep  their  pocket-handkerchief 

*  TomlrtUi,  Uo  io,  ax. 
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(duumlok).  Their  heads,  which  are  shaven  to  the  skin,  are  coYtted 
with  a  species  of  skuU-cap,  called  takia ;  this  is  covered  when  they  go 
out  with  a  hat  (burik),  made  of  velvet  or  doth  and  ornamented  with 
far ;  the  rich  Tartars  use  for  diis  purpose  beayer-skins  of  great  value.*^ 

The  following  phrases  from  the  love  letter  of  a  Kaxan  Tartar  exldbit 
the  graceful  hncy  of  the  race  :— 

^In  the  garden  there  are  many  flowers,  many  various  flowers;  but  that 
flower  which  recalls  you  to  my  mind,  my  beloved  friend,  is  the  most 
short-lived  of  any. 

''All  that  we  need  can  be  satisfied;  hunger  can  be  satisfied  with  a 
piece  of  bread,  thkst  with  a  draught  of  water,  bat  what  can  satisfy  my 
love  for  you? 

^'Alas !  you  are  passing  your  time  in  the  midst  of  pleasures,  I  am 
passing  mine  in  the  midst  of  sighs  and  sadness ;  you  are  blooming  in 
the  midst  of  the  worid  like  a  flower  of  Paradise  I  am  fSMling  and 
perishing  here  in  the  midst  of  sohtude  and  silence. 

^The  Vo^  flows  rapidly,  time  flies  still  more  nq>idly,  but  how  sioiHy 
move  the  minutes  of  absence  l^t 

A  more  pathetic  passage  is  the  following  q>itaph  from  a  tombstone 
near  U£^  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Diuma,  which  is  mudi  revered  by 
the  Tartars.    It  is  as  follows  :— 

^'  Goss  Gussian  Bey,  a  Judge^  fiili  of  equity,  and  wdl  informed  la  all 
the  Uws,  here  lies  buried. 

^  We  beseech  Thee,  O  Lord,  to  have  pity  upon  him,  and  pardon  his 


''He  died  in  the  year  774  (of  the  hejira^  in  the  seventh  nigbt  of  the 
sacred  month. 

«He  pUnned  and  prcjected-^ie  wished  to  eiecute;  but  Death 
opposes  the  vain  projects  of  man. 

'' No  one  on  earth  can  escape  Death.  Strai^ger  or  friend  I  when  thou 
Shalt  pass  this  tomb^  think  of  thy  last  end.^t 

The  influence  of  the  Tartars  was  naturally  very  great  iqwn  the  various 
Ugrian  races  of  the  Volga,  and  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  one  of 
them,  whidi  is  very  important  from  its  numbers,  namdy,  the  Chuvashea 
(and  who^  the  most  recent  Russian  investigations  make  it  probable,  are 
descended  from  the  andent  Bulgers),  received  from  contact  with  the 
Kasan  Tartars  the  Turkish  dialect  which  they  speak^  and  which  is 
dearly  not  their  original  language,  but  one  which  has  been  adopted. 
This  question,  however,  is  only  remotdy  connected  with  our  present 
subject 
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CHAPTER    IL 

JUCHI    AND    BATU. 

JUCHI  KHAN. 

IN  the  eailier  and  less  locky  days  of  JtngisKIuu^  the  Maldte  made 
a  raid  upon  his  tent  and  canried  off  his  wife  Burt^  idio  was  then 
enceinte.  Wai^  Khan,  tiie  chief  of  the  KenitSi  recovered  her 
and  xestofed  her  to  her  husband.  On  the  way  she  gure  birth  to  a  son, 
who  was  named  Jndii,^.,  the  unexpected  or  the  recendyanhred.*  The 
man  who  went  to  letch  hei^  covered  the  infiutt  with  doogb,  and,  pnttiof 
himinthefoldof  his  doakfWentoffwithhimonhoaeback.  Thiswms 
about  the  year  1176.  Snch  was  the  trirth  of  a  prince  whose  posterity 
governed  a  rast  empire.  His  name  occors  for  the  first  thne,  according 
toAbii]ghaximiao3,when,wearetold,he  commandfd  the  kftwbgt^ 
his  fiuhei's  army  against  Tayang  Khan,  the  chief  of  tiie  Naimansrf  but 
this  is  probably  a  mistake  for  his  onde  Jtichi  Kasar.  He  took  part  in 
lus  Mier's  campaign  against  Qiina  i)  but  it  was  after  tins  and  when 
Jingis  Khan  came  into  conflict  with  the  Khnaiesm  Shah  Mohammed 
that  Judd  becomes  prominent  The  origin  and  eariy  liistory  oi  this 
campaign  is  only  told  coraorily  m  the  former  vohuie,  and  may  wdl 
occupy  a  smaU  space  here. 

It  was  not  probable  that  two  vast  enfures  which  bordered  upon 
one  anodiery  liliich  were  both  peopled  by  waxlike  inhabitants,  and  bodi 
mkd  by  ambitions  pihices,  woold  kag  remahi  at  peace,  and  cause  of 
quarrel  soon  arose  between  te  mtor  of  Khuaremi  and  the  great 
eonqooor  in  the  East,  Jingis  Khan.  At  first,  however,  their  intercourse 
seems  to  have  been  amicable.  This  £cuitfiil  valleys  of  Transoiiana  were 
then  eiceedingly  prospenms— filled  with  bosy  dties,  the  focus  of  Asiatic 
adtnre,  and  merdants  ftom  thsnoe  seem  to  have  made  their  way  into 
remote  ctfmas  of  Asia,  dMy  trafficked  with  Bidgaria  for  die  prodnctsof 
the  for  countries  of  Siberia,  and  with  the  Mongols  for  objects  of  eastern 
ofigm.  We  axe  tokl  that  a  number  of  these  merdumts  found  diemsdv«s 
at  the  court  of  Jii^  soon  after  he  had  subdued  the  nomades  of  Eastern 
Asia.  Among  them  there  are  specially  named  Ahmed  of  Khojend,  the 
son  of  tiie  Emir  Hussdn  San,and  Ahmed  Tajik.! 

*  ^»"Jg^«»,  xtS.  t  Abttlslutfi,  89.  I  ErdmaaA't  TesM^iiii  319. 

I  Brdmann't  Temndljio,  5S& 
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We  are  told  that  one  of  tkem  exhibited  his  wares  before  the  Great 
Khan,  and  asked  him  an  exorbitant  price  for  diem,  two  or  three  gold 
balishes  for  things  only  worth  ten  to  twenty  dinars  Jingis  was  enraged, 
and  said,  *^  This  man  fancies  that  we  have  niever  seen  such  things 
before  f  and  he  ordered  the  riches  of  his  wiffdrobe  to  be  displayed 
before  him,  and  then  had  the  merchant's  goods  confiscated,  and  had  him 
put  under  arrest.  When  his  two  companions  were  introduced  ^ey 
diplomatically  put  no  price  on  their  goods,  and  merely  said,  ^^  We  have 
brought  these  for  the  emperor."  This  pleased  him  so  much  that  he 
ordered  a  golden  balish  to  be  ^ven  them  for  each  piece  of  golden  tissue, 
a  silver  balish  for  every  two  pieces  of  fine  cotton,  and  another  for  every 
two  pieces  of  coarse  doth.  He  then  summoned  the  merchant  whose 
goods  had  been  confiscated  and  paid  him  after  the  same  rate.  The 
three  traders  were  well  treoted,  were  supplied  with  food,  and  also  with 
white  felt  tents.*  On  their  departure  Jingis  ordered  his  relatives  and 
the  noyans  and  other  grandees  to  choose  two  or  three  agents  eadi,  and 
to  supply  them  generously  with  money,  and  then  ordered  the  wlude  body 
to  return  with  the  merchants  to  the  ensure  of  Khnarezm  to  purchase 
some  of  its  products,  and  no  doubt  also  to  rq>ort  on  the  condition  of 
the  country.  This  caravan  according  to  Juveni  and  Rashid,  con- 
sisted of  450  persons,  who  are  said  to  have  been  all  Muhammedans. 
Muhammed  of  Nessa,  who  was  a  high  official  at  the  court  of 
Muhammed*s  son,  and  is  therefore  very  reliable,  says  their  number  was 
only  four,  whom  he  names  Omar  Khoja,<tfOtrar}  £1  Jemal,  of  M4niga ; 
Fakhruddin,  of  Boldiara;  and  Aminoddin,  of  Heratt  They  were 
probably  the  four  leaders  <tf  the  caravan.  The  caravan  was  s^parently 
preceded  by  three  envoys  specially  sent  by  Jingis,  who  were  named 
Mahmud  Yelvaj,  of  Khuarezm;  Ali  Khoja,  of  Bukhara;  and  Yusuf 
Gemzga,  of  Otrar.  They  todc  with  them  silver  bars,  musk,  jade, 
and  robes  made  of  whice  camel's  wool  called  Tarkul,  as  presents  for 
the  Khuarezm  Shah,  and  they  also  bore  letters  in  which  Jin|;is 
recounted  to  him  the  various  Idogdoms  he  had  subdued^i^d  the 
power  he  had  acquired;  he  urged  that  it  would  be  well  that  they 
should  cultivate  each  other's  ftiendship,  and  he  commended  the 
merchants  to  his  care.  The  letter,  however,  breadied  that  arrpgant  spirit 
which  pervaded  all  Mongd  documents,  and,  altho«|^  politely  worded, 
Muhammed  was  given  to  understand  that  bis  correspondent  was  really 
his  patron,  and  in  addresdi^  Muhammed  as  his  son  he  xea^  meant 
that  he  should  ccmsider  himself  his  vassaL  Muhammed  treated  the 
envoys  well,  and  in  die  evening  he  smnmoned  Mahmud  Ydvij  to  him, 
and  addressed  him  thus:  ^Yon  are  a  Mussofanan  and  a  native  of 
Khuarezm.  Tell  me  the  truth.  Has  your  master  conquered  Tam|^ia4| 
orno?"   At  the  same  thne  be  gave  him  a  cosdy  stone  from  hb  casket* 
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'^ As  trae  is  it  as  that  tlie  Almighty  lives;  and  moie^  he  win  shortly  be 
the  master  of  the  wbde  world,*' was  the  answer.  ''OhyMahmiid9''the 
Suhan  said,  ^  you  know  the  eitent  of  my  emi^  and  my  wide-^treadiog 
power.  Who  is  thb  Khan  of  years,  who  presomes  to  can  me  his  son, 
and  speaksto  me  in  ftodi  an  arrogant  tone?  How  great  is  his  aimy— 
how  extended  his  power?**  Tpidiidihei^ned,^TheaniqrofTcQiii4jm 
is  to  Oiat  of  the  Sultan  hke  the  Kghtoralan^besidethesmi;  like  the 
faceof  a  monster  compared  to  that  of  a  RamdianlWc*  The  result  of 
thb  intenriew  was  the  arranging  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two 
sovereigns.    After  which  the  envoys  retmned  home  to  their  master,* 

Meanwhile  die  caravan  I  have  named  above  made  its  way  to  Otrar, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  was  governed  by  Ina^nk  Gah:  Khan.  We  are 
told  he  was  oflfanded  at  the  impertinence  of  one  of  the  party,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  a  Hindu,  and  who  addressed  him  very  famnhofy,  but  he 
was  doubtless  more  moved  by  the  duuMe  of  confiscating  so  mndi  wealth 
wluch  had  come  in  his  way,  for  hewasfiunoos  for  his  avarice^  and  he 
determined  to  put  them  to  death  and  to  seise  their  treasure.  He 
apparendy  treated  them  with  great  dvifity,  but  meanwhile  sent  a 
^despatch  oS  to  Mohammed,  in  whidi  he  represcnled  to  him  that  diese 
people  who  came  in  the  guise  of  merdiants  were  really  qnes.  This 
crafty  letter  had  die  dedred  effect  Muhammed's  suspicions  were 
aroused,  and  he  sent  back  word  diat  Ganr  Khan  was  to  do  what 
prudence  suggested.  The  latter  acoocdiai^y  invited  the  merdiants  to  his 
pakc^  where  he  gave  them  an  entertainment!  and  then  had  them  seoedy 
mnrdered;  but  one  of  the  victims  managed  to  escape.  Wearetoldhe 
was  a  camd  driver,  who  had  gone  to  one  of  the  pubUc  hot  baths,  and 
managed  to  esciqpe  by  the  fireplace.  He  returned  to  Jingb  and  r^orted 
to  him  the  slaughter  of  the  enyoys.t 

Jiiq^  Khan  was  nalnrany  enraged.  He  sent  off  envoys  to  complain 
taMuhanuned  about  his  subordhiateV  treachevy,  to  acqiednt  the  Sultan 
that  the  greater  number  of  the  mnrdered  envoys  were  Mussulmans,  and 
to  remind  him  of  the  very  difieient  treatment  his  subjects  had  met  with 
in  Mongolia.  He  drmaodfd  that  Gair  Khan  should  be  surrendered, 
and  ofiered  him  war  as  the  ahemadve  of  refiisaL  The  bearer  of  the 
message  was  a  Turk  named  Bagra,  whose  fitther  had  been  in  the  service 
of  Sultan  Takish.  But  Gair  Khan  was  too  powedbtty  connected  to  attow 
the  Sultan  to  surrender  bun,  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  been  pleased  with 
the  tone  of  the  message,  for  he  pot  Bagra  to  deadi,  and  sent  back  the 
two  Mongols  widi  their  beards  cut4  Jugis  Khan  was  so  moved 
by  tUs  atrocity  that  he  wept  and  couU  not  rest  He  dhnbed  a 
mountain,  irt»^  uncovenng  his  head  and  throwing  his  girdle  over  his 

•Bcdaa]iB,o^dt,357,3s8.  DXWimob,  I.  tos,  ao» 
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shooideri  he  unroked  the  fcngesuice  of  God^  and  pessed  thzae  days  and 
nights  £uti]i0>  Ab«]£uaj,  to  whom  we  owe  the  accounti  adds  that  on 
the  third  ni^t  a  monk  dxetied  in  bJack  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  and 
bade  him  fear  nothing^  that  he  would  be  snccessfol  in  the  campaign  he 
meditated.  On  awaking  he  repeated  the  dream  to  his  wife  Obolgine^ 
the  daughter  of  Wang  Khan,  of  the  Keraits.  She  assured  him  that  the 
monk  was  a  biahop  who  was  in  the  habit  occasionally  of  visiting  her 
father  and  of  giving  him  his  blessing.  Jingis  Khan  appealed  to  the 
Uighur  Christians  if  they  had  any  such  bishop  among  them.  They 
accordingly  summoned  Mar  Denha,  upon  which  Jingis  said  that 
although  the  bishop  was  similarly  dressed  to  the  apparition  whidi  he  had 
seen  that  his  hct  was  different.  The  bishop  then  said  it  must  have 
been  one  of  the  Giristian  saints  who  had  gone  to  him.  After  this 
adventure,  we  are  told,  Jingis  treated  the  Christians  with  especial  con* 
sideration.* 

It  win  be  confessed  that  Jingis  Klian  had  enough  provocation  for  the 
invasion  he  made  of  the  West,  but  he  had  other  reascms  than  those  I 
have  enumerated.  The  Khalif,  who  had  grown  jealous  of  the  power  of 
the  Khuarezm  Shahs,  also  made  overtures  to  the  Mongol  chief.  We  are 
told  that  he  summoned  his  advisers  about  him,  and  rqnresented  to  them 
the  danger  the  Khalifate  stood  in  from  the  ambition  ci  Muhammedt  and 
that  he  was  determined  to  enter  into  communication  with  Jingis  Khan, 
whose  vizier,  Mahmud  Yelvaj,  was  a  Muhammedan.  The  council,  we 
are  told,  was  much  divided.  The  minority  approved  his  suggestion,  but 
Ae  m^Ority  urged  that  it  was  impious  and  wrong  to  make  allies  of 
infidels  in  strugs^iing  with  good  Mussulmans.  The  Khalif,  in  reply,  ssdd 
that  a  Muhammedan  tyrant  was  worse  than  one  who  was  an  infidel,  and 
that  Jingis  had  numbers  of  Mussulmans  about  him,  one  of  his  chief 
ministers  bdng  one.  His  view  previdled,  and  a  suitable  envoy  was 
chosen.  In  order  that  he  might  not  be  discovered  b  traversing  the  very 
crodced  gaundet  he  would  have  to  pass,  it  was  determined  to  write  his 
passport  on  his  bald  head.  Having  given  hun  the  message  he  was  td 
deliver,  they  then  tattooed  his  credentials  in  a  few  words  on  his  head, 
in  the  violet  colour  called  by  them  nil  (/.#.,  Indian  blue),  in  the  manner 
(Dela  Qoix  says)  they  do  to  fnlgrims  at  Jerusalem,  and  then  sped  him 
on  his  way.  The  envoy  reached  the  chanceUary  of  Mahmud  Yelvaj  in 
safety.  He  was  received  in  secret  audience  by  Jingis  Khan,  and  when 
asked  for  his  credentials  bade  them  shave  his  head.  They  did  so,  and 
found  that  the  Khalif  proposed  that  he  and  fmgis  should  attack  the 
empire  of  Khoaresm  on  either  side.  At  that  time  it  would  seem  that 
Jingis  was  not  di^iosed  to  fight,  and  gave  the  envoy  a  diplomatic  answer, 
but  the  Khalif  s  invitation  no  doubt  formed  a  considerable  bgredient  in 
the  motives  ifriiich  afterwards  moved  him.     This   invitation,  ^i^ch 
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tvtsAxttHj  brot^ht  so  mucfa  &aster  upon  the  Muftnfmans,  has  diftwn 
iDiich  Uame  down  on  the  Khalifs  hcML  MIrthond  comfMots  him  to 
tiie  three  devout  jrilgrims  in  the  MUt^  vrho  one  day  met  In  die  fields  mth 
a  heap  of  rotting  bones.  Ihej  began  to  ^Bspute  about  them,  hot  could 
not  agree  as  to  what  the  animal  was.  They  tiien  determined  to  pray 
conseculivdy  to  God  to  revirify  the  animaL  The  first  had  hardly 
finished  his  prayer  when  a  great  wind  arose  and  bfonght  the  bones 
together,  when  the  second  was  praying  the  bones  weve  covered  with 
fiesh,  while  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  third  the  object  began  to  move 
with  life.  They  tiien  found  it  was  a  Hon,  who  sprang  1900  them  and 
devoured  them.* 

In  the  year  r2r6  Jingis  sent  his  general,  Subutai,  against  an  array  of 
Merfcits  which  had  assembled  on  the  Altai  mountains,  under  command 
of  Khudn  or  Khodn,  the  brother  of  Tukta  Bigi,  Uie  chief  of  the  Merfcits, 
and  the  letter's  three  sons  Jilaun,  Jiyuk,  and  KntuDcan  Meigen.  The 
Merldts  were  badly  defeatedi  and  Knltukan  was  captured  and  conducted 
before  Judd.  He  was  a  fimious  archer,  ^Hience  he  got  his  soubriquet  of 
>f ergen.  Juchi,  who  was  his  fiidier*s  duef  huntsman,  wished  to  save 
his  life,  and  appealed  to  his  felher.  The  latter  refesed,  urging  that  the 
Merfcits  had  been  among  thdr  deadliest  fees,  and  that  after  conquering 
so  many  Idogdoms  they  could  well  dispense  with  one  man.  He  was 
accordingly  put  to  death.t 

The  authors  who  recount  this  story  would  make  out  that  the  whole 
Merfcit  nation  was  thus  exterminated,  but  we  read  in  other  accounts  that 
two  yean  later  a  Mongol  army  was  in  pursuit  of  a  body  of  Merfcits  which 
had  fled  westwards  to  the  country  of  the  Kanfcalis,  and  according  to 
Ibn  al  Athir  and  Muhammed  of  Nessa,  this  army  was  commanded  by 
Juchi  in  perscm.}  There  is  some  ccmfusion  in  the  accounts.  Some  of 
them  call  the  leader  of  the  Meriits  Tufc  Tus^ian.}  Rashid  calls  him 
Khudn,  and  he  is  called  Huodu  in  the  Yuan  Shi.|  The  two  latter 
anthon  make  the  Mongols  be  commanded  by  Subutai,  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  confesed  the  expedition  of  1218  with  that  of  1216^ 

To  continue  our  story,  the  Mbqgols  had  pursued  the  Kanfcalis  in  the 
direction  of  Jend,  had  overtafcen  them  between  the  rivers  Kahli  and 
Kamadj— the  Kaili  and  Kamich  of  Erdmann— and  had  completely 
defeated  them.  It  is  very  probable  that  this  battle  was  fought  in  the 
valley  of  the  Qui. 

Muhammed  was  returning  from  Irafc,  where  he  had  left  his  son  Rokn 
ud  din  in  charge,  and  had  reached  Samarkand  when  he  heard  of  the 
approach  of  die  fugitives  under  Tufc  Tughan.  He  consequently  marched 
in  tiie  direction  of  that  town,  by  way  of  Bufchara,  to  prevent  them 


*  Pctii  de  I«  Croit.  13S.  t  Erdnaan,  op.  ett..  533-    D'OhMOS,  i.  isf. 
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ooisiagiiitoliisteffkoKy.  He  then  heard  that  they  were  being  panned 
hf  an  anny  of  Mongols  onder  a  ion  of  Jingis  himself  This  induced 
him  to  return  to  SanMulnnd  for  xeinlbfcementSy  with  which  he  again 
advanced  towards  Jend,  thinkings  in  the  qnahit  language  of  the 
chnmider,  ''to  bring  down  two  birds  with  one  arrow/  He  pushed  on 
towards  tiie  scene  of  the  recent  strug^  where  numerous  dead  bodies 
were  lying  aboot^  among  which  was  a  wounded  Meridt  who  was  stiU 
alive.  From  him  he  learnt  that  the  Mongols  had  retired  after  their 
Tictmy.  He  pursued  and  overtook  diem  in  a  place  called  Karaku, 
perhaps  die  lake  Karakul  The  Mongol  chief  (wfao^  according  to  Ibnal 
Athir,  was  Juchi  himsetf)  sent  word  to  Muhammed  diat  their  two 
Uagdoms  were  not  at  war,  that  they  had  aheady  entrapped  the  prey 
whan  they  were  in  seardi  e^  and  that  he  had  orders  to  tr^u  the 
Khuaresmians  as  ftiends.  He  also  ofoed  Muhammed  a  portion  of 
the  booty  and  prisoners  whom  he  had  captured  from  the  Merkits. 
Muhammed,  whose  forces  were  nmch  more  numerous  than  those  of  the 
enemy,  rq^ed  that  if  Jingis  had  given  no  orders  on  the  subject  diat  God 
had  <»dered  him  to  attadc  the  Mongols,  and  that  he  would  win  his 
iqpproval  by  destroying  the  pagans.  Then  die  two  armies  prepared  to 
^t;  the  great  trumpet,  Kenena,  fifteen  foetlong^  was  bIo«m,die  brass 
timbrels,  called  Kns,  the  drums,  fifes,  and  other  warlike  instruments 
sounded  the  charge.*  Major  Raverty  says  die  right  wings  of  either 
army,  as  is  often  the  ease  in  eastern,  aa  it  has  firequently  been  in  western 
batUes,  broke  thdr  reipeetive  opponents.  The  Mongds  then  attacked 
the  Khuarennian  centre.  The  Sultan  was  in  some  danger  when  his 
gallant  son  Jdalud  din,  who  had  been  victorious  on  die  rii^  charged 
the  Mongols  in  flank,  and  saved  the  centre  firem  defeat  The  fight  was 
maintained  with  great  obstinacy  until  ni^itftO,  when  die  two  armies 
retired  to  a  short  distance  confronting  each  odier.  The  Giinese  author 
transbted  by  GaubUadds  a  curious  Cut  to  those  rqiorted  by  the  westecn 
writers.  He  tdls  us  diat  Pitu,  the  son  of  Ydn  liuko^  triiom  Jingis  had 
^ipolnted  king  of  Liantung,  took  part  in  dus  fight  on  the  skle  of  the 
Mongols,  as  did  his  rdadve  Yeh  kohay.  The  former  was  badly 
wounded,  but  seeing  Judii  surrounded  by  the  enemy  he  rushed  to  the 
rescue,  and  both  managed  to  force  their  way  outt 

After  the  fight  the  Mongols  lighted  an  jipm^n*^  number  of  fires  to 
deottve  the  Khuaresmians,  and  decanted  quietly  during  the  night  to 
join  fht  camp  of  Jingis.^  The  site  of  this  batde  is  not  vt^  easy  to 
determme.  One  account  says  it  was  in  the  country  of  Kadigar4  other 
accounts  say  on  the  frontier  of  die  country  of  the  Jetes,  while  one  says 
it  was  widim  the  borders  of  Khuarezm.  This  seems  to  show  it  was  on 
an  indefinite  frontier,  and  strengthens  die  identification  of  it  with  some 
place  in  the  valley  of  the  Giu. 
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Saltan  Mnhanmied,  we  are  told,  having  thus  witnessed  and  beheld 
with  his  own  eyes  in  this  encounter  the  waiUke  feats^  the  activity^  and 
the  effnts  of  the  Mongol  forces,  the  next  day  retired  from  that  place^  and 
fear  and  dread  of  them  took  possession  of  his  heart  and  mind,  and  he 
never  ..gain  came  against  them.*  He  retired  to  Samaikand,  where  he 
was  seized  widi  unaccountable  uresc^tion  aidiough  his  forces  probably 
numbered  400^000,  but  they  were  wantii^  in  the  discipline  and  soldieily 
inrtues  of  the  Mongols.  Nor  had  they  the  latter^s  incentive  to  fight.  To 
them  victory  would  bring  little  but  barren  honours,  while  to  the  Mongols 
it  would  open  the  gate  to  the  rich  treasures  of  Transoxiana.  We  are 
tcdd  that  Jucbi  was  well  received  and  much  praised  for  his  conduct  by 
his  fiither.t 

Meanwhile,  in  the  autumn  of  12 194  Jingis,  who  had  summered  his 
horses  on  the  Irtish,  in  the  country  of  the  Naimans,  marched  westwards 
with  the  main  army.  This  he  presently  divided  into  four  divisicms,  one 
of  whidi,  under  the  command  of  Juchi,  was  sent  against  Jend  and 
Yani^iikent  With  him  marched  the  ulus  Bede,  that  is,  the  Ui£^nrs.| 
He  first  attacked  Si^mak,  which  afterwards  became  the  capital 
of  the  White  Horde.  In  order  to  avoid  bloodshed,  he  sent  an  envoy 
to  summon  its  inhabitants.  He  chose  for  this  purpose  a  Mussulman 
ilamed  Hassan  Haji  {i,e,j  the  pilgrim),  who  had  been  in  Mongolia  as  a 
trader.l  He  urged  upon  the  inhabitants  the  prudence  of  coming  to 
terms  with  the  Mongols.  This  counsel  was  rudely  declined,  and  in  the 
popular  tumult  which  followed  in  the  bazaar  he  was  torn  to  i^cces. 
This  treacherous  conduct  enraged  Juchi,  and  he  determined  to  press  tiie 
attack  with  the  utmost  vigour,  relays  of  fresh  men  continually  replaced 
those  who  were  wearied  out,  until  the  place  was  captured.  This  was  after 
a  seven  days'  siege.  According  to  Mirkhond,  all  the  garrison  was  pot  to 
death,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the  principal  inhabitants  paid  with 
their  lives  for  the  murder  of  Hassan.  The  town  and  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants  were  spared,  inasmuch  as  the  Mongols  needed  it  as  a 
base,  a  magnificent  mausoleum  was  raised  in  the  chief  place  in  the 
dty  to  the  memory  of  Hassan,  and  a  splendid  funeral  was  accorded  to 
his  renuuns  according  to  the  Muhammedan  custorxLif  This  account 
seems  so  circumstantial  that  we  must  adopt  it  rather  than  the  conven- 
tional description  of  its  fate  followed  by  Erdmann  and  D'Ohsson.  Juchi 
gave  the  government  of  Sighnak  and  the  surrounding  district  to  Hassan's 
son.**  The  fate  of  Sighnak  overawed  the  neighbouring  towns.  Uzkend 
determined  to  surrender,  and  when  the  Mongol*  were  witlun  two  days* 
inarch  of  it  they  sent  in  their  submission,  the  governor  and  garrison 
meanwhile  retiring  to  Benaket    Juchi  treated  the  town  with  great  con- 

*i4b,«70i.  t  Abnlghiri,  107.  IBrettcIndderNoticM,  &C..59-    Note,87i 
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siderationy  and  having  levied  a  omtribatioii  of  food  meidy,  fofbade  it  to 
be  plunderied^  and  advanced  towaxds  Eshnash*    Voa  Hammer  and 
others  identify  this  town  with  Tashkend,  considcriQg  the  name  to  be  a 
conniption  of  £1  Shath,  but  it  is  written  Hanasa  in  the  Chinese  andiority 
translated  by  Gaufail,  nor  was  Tashkend  at  aU  in  die  direction  taken  by 
JuchL    It  is  probable  that  all  three  towns  were  sitnated  north  of  the 
moimtains  separating  the  valleys  of  the  Sihm  and  Chit.    We  are  told 
E^hnas  made  a  gallant  defence,  and  was  not  captured  without  some 
bloodshed.*  He  then  captured  Bakhaltakirt  or  Barkhaligkendiand  after- 
wards advanced  upon  Jend.    It  was  a  fiunous  town  in  the  east,  having 
been  the  Urtlq^lace  of  several  celebrated  men.    From  it^  according  to 
Hfakhondy  twenty  Scythian  envoys  went  to  meet  Akander,  praying  hun 
if  he  were  a  god  to  show  it  by  doing  good  to  men,  and  if  but  a  man  to 
reflect  on  the  uncertiunty  of  his  omdltiony  instead  of  proceeding  further 
with  the  design  to  rob  them  of  their  goods  and  quiett    At  this  time  it 
was  ruled  by  a  petty  dynasty.  The  name  of  the  ruler  was  KuthighTimur, 
whose  £tther  had  submitted  to  the  Khuaresm  Shah  and  was  a  dependent 
of  his.    He  was  very  ridi,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  Mongols  thought 
it  prudent  to  reChe  westwards  towards  Khuaresm  with  his  treasures. 
The  inhabitants  meanwhile  determined  to  defend  the  town.    Juchi  sent 
an  emissary  named,  Chin  TimuTi  to  counsd  them  to  submit,  and  he 
rendnded  them  of  the  fate  of  Sighnak.    They  would  have  killed  him  but 
diat  he  promised  to  persuade  the  Mongols  not  to  touch  the  city.    When 
he  repeated  the  result  of  his  journey  and  the  condition  of  the  place, 
he,  according  to  Khuandemur,  suggested  to  Judii  diat  he  should  storm  it 
on  the  side  where  the  inhabitants  deemed  it  most  inaccessible,  namdy, 
where  it  was  defended  by  a  ditch.    His  suggestion  was  adopted.    Three 
false  attada  were  made  elsewhere^  and  the  battering  engines  were 
planted  at  the  weakest  part  of  the  defences.    When  the  day  for  the 
attack  had  arrived^  the  latter  were  assailed  amidst  great  shouts  and  the 
sound  of  timbiels,  drums,  &c. ;  the  battering  rams  were  pUnted,  and  the 
Mongol  slingers  drove  the  besi^(ers  from  the  wall.    This  was  at  dusk. 
When  suspicion  had  been  hilled.  Chin  Timur  phtced  his  bridges  on  the 
ditch  and  planted  two  ladders  against  the  waU,  one  of  which  he  mounted 
himselfl     The  walls  were  scaledi  the  gates  were  opened,  and  the 
Mongols  let  in  before  the  garrison  was  properiy  aroused.    Thus,  says 
Petis  de  la  Crouc,  was  the  city  of  Jend  taken  without  any  loss,  for  the 
Mongds,  meeting  with  no  resistance,  did  not  destroy  any  one.    The 
inhabitants  were  ordered  to  leave  the  town  and  to  go  into  a  neighbouring 
plain,  where  they  remained  for  nine  days  and  were  numbered.    The 
Mongols  then  plundered  the  housesy  and  having  phmted  a  garrison  there 
under  the  orders  of  All  Khoja,  who  was  a  Muhammedan  from  Bokhara, 
and  had  been  with  the  Mongols  before  the  war,  as  I  have  mentioned, 

•De  In  Croix,  x;7.  t  D«  U  Croix,  177. 
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tSbcf  allowed  diem  to  return^  oi^  two  or  tbree  of  them,  wlio  hed  abased 
dun  Timor  in  his  ccmfere&ce  with  the  inhabitaiit^  were  killed.* 

Jochi  now  despatdied  a  toman  or  division  to  capture  the  town  of 
Yans^iikenty  wUch  was  situated  on  the  Jaaoutes,  two  days^  journey  from 
its  oirtM  into  the  sea  of  AiaL  There  also  he  phiced  a  commander. 
Soon  alter  this  the  idns  Bede,  li.,  the  Uigurs,  were  permitted  to  return 
home,  and  Juchi  replaced  diem  by  a  body  of  xopoo  auxiliaries  from  the 
Kankali  steppe^  under  the  command  of  Ainal  Noyan,  and  sent  them 
towards  Khuaiesm,  They  went  on  with  the  advance  guard,  but  diese 
unruly  nomades  killed  the  commander  Ainal  Noyan  set  over  them,  and 
afterwards  scattered  and  sought  refiige  about  Amnydi  and  Meni.t 

While  Juchi  was  subduing  the  towns  on  the  lower  Jaxartes,  his 
brothers  were  conquering  those  further  east,  and  his  fother  advanced  on 
Samarkand  and  Bokhara.  After  the  frdl  of  those  towns  Jingis  sent  his 
three  eldest  sons,  Juchi,  Jagatai,  and  Ogotai,  against  Khuarezm,  where 
there  were  at  this  thne  three  commanders,  Khumar  Tikin,  Uofjbdl 
Hajib,  and  Feridnn.  The  first  of  these  was  the  eldest  brother  of  the 
fiunous  Tuxkan  Khatun,  the  mother  of  Muhammed  Khuaresm  Shah, 
and  he  had  been  appointed  governor  of  UrgenJ  by  his  nephew. 

Urgenj  was  then  very  populous,  and  its  people  were  living  an  easy 
life,  not  suspecting  the  storm  which  was  about  to  break  over  them. 
"When  the  Mongd  advance  guard  approached  the  gates  and  carried  off 
some  horses  and  asses,  the  hyperibolic  Abulghazi  would  have  us  believe 
that  they  were  pursued  by  looyooo  horsemen  from  the  town,  who  overcook 
them  at  a  garden  situated  a  frusang  distant,  and  named  Baghi-Kurrem, 
ig^  Garden  of  Delights ;  there  the  Mongols  had  planted  an  ambush,  and 
such  a  carnage  ensued  that  but  ten  men  escaped  of  the  100,000!  I!  The 
Mongob  pursued  them  as  frir  as  a  place  called  Ttenrd,  and  ravs^^ 
the  whole  country  round.  On  the  foUowing  day  they  beleaguxed  the 
town4  Juchi  sent  in  a  summons  for  it  to  surrender,  telling  its  people 
that  it  had  been  given  him  by  his  froher,  and  that  he  wished  to  preserve 
Its  beauty  intact  This  summons  was  not  obeyed,  and  the  f  iqj;e 
proceeded*  It  lasted  for  seven  months,  the  Mongol  catapults,  for  lack  of 
aiones,  havhig  to  be^  served  with  balls  made  out  of  die  neighbouring 
n^ulbeary  trees  soaked  in  water;  the  besiegers  further  attempted  to  divert 
the  waters  of  the  Oxus  above  the  town,  and  sent  3,000  men  to  dig  the 
necessary  ditch,  but  the  garrison  attacked  and  destroyed  these  workmen* 
The  siege  work  was  hampered  by  the  quarrels  o£  the  two  brothers  Jochi 
and  Jagatai,  and  to  punish  them  Jingis  superseded  them  and  i^pointed 
Ogotai,  whose  generous  and  docile  deposition  was  wdl  suited  to  restoto 
peace.  This  policy  was  successftd,  and  die  siege  was  pressed  on. 
Gaid^s  Chinese  authority  tells  us  the  inhaUtanu  had  pbmted  then:  best 


*  Petit  do  la  Croix,  X78-X82.   Erdaumn,  9p.cit,373»373.   D*Olis«oa,  {.  a»»  «34 
t  Brdmaao,  S74*  I  Atolgluud,  tit. 
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troops  along  the  river,  and  had  constnicted  ten  entrenchments.  They 
had  also  prepared  a  well  amied  fleet  Kc^oyu,  who  had  been  an  officer 
of  the  Kin  empire,  but  had  passed  over  to  the  side  of  Jingis  on  the 
latter's  great  victory  in  I2II,  was  ordered  to  attack  the  fleet  We  are  told 
he  made  a  number  of  fire  arrows,  which  he  discharged  during  a  wind,  and 
which  set  the  boats  in  a  blaze.  Under  cover  of  the  confiisioa  and  smoke 
caused  by  this  fire  the  Mongols  attkcked  and  forced  the  entrenchments 
and  captured  the  town.*  Its  inhabitants  were  <»dered  to  evacuate  it,  the 
artisans,  consising  of  ioo/xx>  families,  were  set  apart ;  the  girls  and  boys 
wore  reduced  to  slavery ;  the  rest  were  distributed  among  the  soldiery 
twenty-four  to  each,  and  all  were  then  slaughtered. 

Abulghaxi  says  it  is  reported  that  the  Sheikh  Nadjmud  din  Kubra,  son 
of  Omar  the  Khivan,  whose  name  had  a  worid-wide  repute,  was  then  at 
Urgenj.  The  Mongol  princes  sent  to  ask  him  to  go  out,  so  that  he  might 
not  be  trodden  under  by  the  horses.  He  replied  that  he  was  not  alone* 
but  had  relatives  and  slaves.  They  then  bade  him  go  with  ten  persons. 
He  replied,  he  had  more  than  ten.  Then  they  said  he  might  go  out  with 
100  persons.  He  said  he  had  more  than  loa  Then  said  they,  take 
i,ooo  persons ;  but  he  replied,  ^  In  happier  days  I  knew  all  these  people, 
who  were  my  friends.  How  can  I  abandon  them  in  their  misfortune  ? 
No,  I  cannot  leave."  At  this  moment  the  Mongols  arrived  at  his  house, 
and  after  sendii^^  several  of  them  to  Hades,  he  ended  by  himself 
receiving  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  It  is  said  (ui^  in  the  Koran,  sura  ii., 
verse  151),  "We  belong  to  God,  and  we  return  to  him.*^  This  very 
problematical  story,  partially  constructed  out  of  the  old  history  of  the 
fall  of  the  cities  of  the  plain,  one  only  quotes  as  illustrating  eastern 
modes  of  thought  Its  detaib  are  entirely  contrary  to  wha^  we  know  of 
Mongol  policy,  which  was  not  over  tender  to  Mussulman  saints* 

Juchi  was  much  piqued  at  being  superseded,  and,  after  the  capture  of 
Uigenj,  he,  according  to  the  Persian  authors,  retired  to  the  deserts  of  the 
Kirghiz  Kazaks,  and  subdued  the  Kankalis  and  other  tribes  there; 
probably  making  himself  master  of  the  various  xiomades  who  lived  in  the 
steppes  between  the  Yaik  and  the  Jaxartes. 

The  Yuan  chao  pi  shi  and  the  Ts  ing  cheng  lu,  however,  say  that  after 
the  fall  of  the  dty  all  three  brothers  repaired  to  their  ftither's  camp.  It 
was  probably  after  this  he  retired  hi  dudgeon.^  The  cause  of  the 
Quarrel  with  his  brothers,  which  led  to  impcnrtant  results  afterwards,  is 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  the  ambiguous  circumstances  sur* 
rounding  his  birthj  and  which  made  it  possible  for  people  to  sc^(gest 
that  he  was  a  bastard,  a  soubriquet  that  is  not  eaaly  foigiven.  It  was 
periiaps  because  of  this  suspicion  that  his  father  made  his  brother  Ogotai 
and  not  himself  the  head  of  the  house.  He  spent  his  time  in  huntmg, 
and  was  master  of  the  hunt  in  the  estabiishment  of  Jmgis.    When  in 

*Op.cit.,jf.         f  Abplsbasi*  ns,  120.  }  Bntichiieider,  66. 67.  iVideuite. 
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1224  }ii^  retumed  home  from  his  Indian  campaign,  he  ordered  Jachi 
to  go  and  meet  him  at  Kolan  Tashi,  near  the  Jaxartes,  and  drive  a  vast 
body  of  wild  animals^  so  that  they  thoold  concentrate  there  and  he  might 
enjoy  his  fimxirite  sport  Jndii  himsdf  did  not  go,  bat  he  had  the 
myriads  of  rild  asses  his  hxhet  loired  to  hunt  driven  to  the  appointed 
lendesvous.  His  fiifther  had  given  him  orders  to  conquer  the  country 
north  of  the  Black  Sea»  inchiding,  according  to  Rashid,  Ibir  SilAr, 
Bulgaria,  Kipchak,  Baschguerdia  (f>^  Hungary),  Russia  and  Circassia ; 
but  die  lazy  hunter  neglected  this  duty,  and  was  content  with  the 
appanage  he  had  already  acquired.  This  consisted  of  the  Eastern 
KipchaV,  a  great  part  of  whadi  was  known  in  later  days  as  Desht  Jitteh. 
Irritated  at  Juchi  for  not  prosecuthig  the  eonquest  of  the  desert  tribes,* 
Jingis  had  cm  Jus  journey  homewards  from  Persia  sent  him  several 
summons  to  go  to  him.  He  had  excused  himsdf  on  the  ground  of  bis 
bad  healdiy  and  he  was  in  fiict  irawen.  When  Jingis  arrived  once  move 
at  h^s  otdu,  in  Fibiuaty,  1225,  a  Mangut  alio  arrived  there  from  JvuMh 
country,  who  repotted  that  he  was  wdl  and  that  he  had  seen  him 
leoendy  engaged  in  hunting.  Jingis,  we  are  told,  was  convinced  his  son 
had  williAy  disobeyed  him,  and  determined  to  bring  him  back  to  his 
obedience  sharply ;  said  his  two  other  sons,  Ogotai  and  Jagatai,  had  in 
fact  set  out  with  the  adfance  guard,  Jingis  himself  proposing  to  follow  on 
that  errand,  when  news  arrived  that  he  was  deadt    Juchi  died  in  1224, 

and  according  to  If  .VeliaminofZemof,  he  was  buried'near  Seraili  (PSeraiXt 
He  was  then  forty-e^ht  years  old. 

WheUier  Jingis  had  the  intention  to  displace  his  dde§t  son  from  the 
hdrship  of  the  Mongol  empne,  ettiier  from  his  questionable  birth  or  from 
his  repeated  disobedience  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  his  death  made  matters 
more  easy  for  such  a  revolution.  According  to  Mongol  law  a  soverdgn  is 
always  succeeded  by  his  eklest  surviving  brodier,  and  thus  the  immediate 
heritage  on  Juchi's  death  fell  not  to  his  sons  but  to  his  brodier,  and  by 
the  will  of  Jingis,  Ogotai  was  in  (act  named  his  heir.  Juchi's  family 
succeeded,  therefore,  not  to  the  Imperial  dignity  but  only  to  their  frther^ 
special  uks  or  appanage^  which  was  apparently  conterminous  with 
Khuaresm  proper  and  the  steppes  of  the  Kankalis;  the  Ural,  the  Jaxartes, 
and  the  Qzus  bdng  the  rivers  which  watered  it 

The  senior  wife  of  Juchi  was  Bdcntemish,  the  daughter  of  Yakembo, 
broUier  of  the  Wang  Khan  of  the  Keraits.  She  was  one  of  three  fomous 
sislers,  the  other  two  being  3h]rkukteQi,the  wifo  of  Tuloi,  and  Abika,  the 
wife  of  Jingis,  whom  he  afterwards  married  (being  directed  thereto  in 
a  dream)  to  a  Urut  prince,  who  was  acting  as  his  body  guard.} 
His  second  wife  was  Old  or  Ukm  Kuchin,  the  daughter  of  Ilji  Noyan 
of  the  Kunkurats.1    Another  of  his  wives  was  Sultan  Khatun,  of  tiie 

*  Abulghan,  140, 141.    D'Obnon.  L  393, 354.    Erdmann,  Note,  33S. 

t  Erdoaim,  Note,  336.  X  Abulcluud,  141.    Note,  i. 

I  Von  Hammer,  Qoldea  Horde,  93.         |  Klaprotli,  Koov.  Jottm.  A8imt.>  lii.  4;4-  Note. 
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tribe  Imen.*  Khtundemir  mentions  a  fourth,  also  a  Kunkurat,  who  was 
called  Saxkan.t  By  these,  and  probaUy  other  wives,  he  had  a  numenMis 
family.  Rashid  says  forty  sons,  but  this  is  doubtless  a  mistake  for 
fourteen,  and  Khuandemir  says  expressly  he  had  fourteen  sons.  He 
also  left  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  the  Khan  of  the 
Karluksi  and  another  to  Sighnak  Tikin,  chief  of  AlmaligLf 


BATU  KHAN. 

The  various  sons  of  Juchi  are  divided  by  Rashid  into  two  divittoos. 
Those  of  the  right  hand,  i>.,  the  western  division,  and  those  of  the  left 
hand,  i^^  the  eastern  divisioii,  a  division  which  probal^  coincides  with 
their  rdationship,  those  in  each  section  having  been  by  a  different 
mother.  Orda,  the  ddest  son  of  Juchi,  was  the  head  of  the  eastern 
house,  and  Batu  of  the  western,  the  latter  being  in  a  position  of  feudal 
dependence  on  the  former.  This  dependence  was,  however,  almost 
nominal  We  find  Batu  taking  command  of  the  anny  which  invaded 
Hungary  (to  whose  doings  I  shall  return  pftsent]y)|  and  accocding  to 
Abulghaii,  idiose  authority,  however,  on  such  a  point  is  not  of  much 
value,  he  was  nominated  as  successor  to  Juchi  by  Jingis  Khan  himsdt 
He  tells  us  tiiat  after  the  customary  mourning  Jmgis  sent  his  brother 
Uch^n  to  ittstal  Batu,  sumamed  Sain  Khan,  or  the  good  prince,  and  to 
insist  upon  his  brothers  submitting  to  him.  In  case  any  of  them  reftised 
he  was  to  be-sent  to  Jingis  to  be  dealt  with  by  him.  When  Batu 
heard  of  the  approach  of  Uch^;in  he  sent  his  sons,  brothers,  and  emirs 
to  meet  him,  and  then  set  out  himadC  The  first  three  days  after  hb 
arrival  were  devoted  to  mourning  for  the  death  of  Judd.  After  which 
Uchegin  duly  installed  Batu,  who  was  recognised  by  all  his  brothers.  A 
great  feast  followed,  in  which  the  Mongv^,  as  was  thdr  custom, 
presented  Batu  with  the  cup,  who  in  turn  presented  it  to  them  again,  and 
distributed  rich  presents.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  rejoicings  that 
news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Jingis.  |  This  story,  as  I  have  said,  I  believe 
to  be  largely  £sibulous.  Among  the  Mongols,  as  among  nomadic  people 
generally,  die  father  left  his  dans  and  his  herds,  rather  than  any  distinct 
territory  to  his  sons.  The  land  was  merdy  the  pasturing  ground  of  the 
cattle,  and  its  area  was  limited  bythehr  necessities.  On  turning  to  the 
army  list  of  Jingis  Khan  we  find  that  but  4,000  men  of  Mongol  race  were 
left  to  Juchi  and  his  family.  This  is  a  very  good  proof  of  the  small 
Mongol  element  there  was  in  the  Gdden  Horde.  It  formed  but  the  steel 
head  of  the  spear,  the  shaft  of  which  was  comprised  of  heterogeneous 
elements. 


*/i/.,  290.  Note.       t  Joora.  Aftitt ,  4t)i  s^r.,  xvii.  108.        ;  Joini.  Asiat ,  4th  ler..  yji^i'*  <^' 
%  Von  Haouner,  op.  cit,  93.  t  Op.  cit.,  17!,  179. 
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These  §om  tboosaftd  Mongob  were  divided  into  loor  Hefardis^  or 
btitalioiis  ci  a  timisaadi  the  first  one  commanded  by  the  Saljiut 
Miti^EBiiry  wbo  commanded  the  left  wing  in  Batu's  army,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Jerkes ;  the  second  by  Gingetai  Kuman  Nojran,  of 
Ae  Gin^et  tribe,  whose  son  Horan  was  a  disthigni^ied  prince ;  the  third 
by  Hnshitaiy  of  tiie  Hnshin  tribe,  one  of  the  subjects  of  Bmji  Noyan ; 
and  the  fouitk  by  BaikB»  who  was  attached  to  the  r^ht  wing.  A  portion 
of  these  Mong«^  in  die  snbseqaent  drfl  strife  which  occorred  among 
the  Moi^d  princes,  setded  in  the  territory  of  the  Ilkhans,  i.e,f  in  Persia.* 

Soch  was  the  salt  of  the  anny ;  tiie  main  body  was  composed  of 
Russians,  Orcassians,  Magyars^  and  Ttoks,  of  wlram  the  Turks,  as  I 
have  said,  formed  the  overwhdming  number.  This  beii^  so,  the  term 
M<Kigo],as  applied  to  the  people  constitutmg  the  Uhis  of  Jocfai  and  his 
descendants,  is  in  some  sense  a  misnomer,  for  it  only  describes  the 
leaders  and  the  cream  of  the  anny.  Unfoitunatdy  no  name  is  unexcep- 
tionable, but  after  some  hesitation  I  have  decided  to  designate  them  as 
Tartars,  the  name  by  which  the  mediaeval  travellers  and  the  Russian 
chrailiders  called  them,  and  the  name  by  iHiich  their  descendants,  the 
Krim  Tartars,  the  Tartars  of  Kasan,  the  Nogay  Tartars,  &c,  are  still 
known.  In  usii^  thb  name  it  must  be  remonbered,  as  I  showed  in  the 
f<Hiner  volume^  that  the  Tartars  proper  were  a  different  race,  probably  of 
Tungus  origiui  and  that  we  only  use  it  in  the  present  instance  from  its 
beb^  so  generally  difii&ed  as  connoting  the  subjects  of  Batu  Khan,  and 
in  de£nilt  of  a  better  name.  As  I  have  said,  I  discredit  the  statement  of 
Aholghari  about  Batu  having  been  nominated  to  the  head  of  his  house 
by  Jmgb,  nor  did  he  acquke  that  dignity  for  some  time  and  probably 
until  after  his  great  success  as  a  genecaL 

At  this  time  the  princes  of  the  left  hand  were  no  doubt  the  most 
important.  Orda,  Tuk  Timnr,  Singkur,  and  SiUumt  are  named  as 
constituting  it,  and  Orda  was  the  eldest  son  of  JudiL  tiis  modier, 
according  to  Khuandemir,  was  called  Saikan4  There  axe  reasons  for 
believing  that  these  princes  had  die  greatest  share  in  the  division  of 
Juchi's  heritage.  It  would  seem  that  soon  after  Juchi's  death  they  began 
an  aggressive  war  upon  the  nd^^bouring  tribes.  From  the  narrative  of 
die  friar  Julian,  who  travelled  as  for  as  Great  Hungary,  or  the  country  of 
the  Bashkirs,  in  1236,  we  learn  that  the  Tartars,  ia.,  the  Mongols,  then 
lived  in  contact  with  and  had  been  defeated  in  battle  by  them,  that 
afterwards  they  formed  an  alliance  together,  and  as  allies,  that  they 
conquered  fifteen  kingdoms.|  He  describes  these  Eastern  Hungarians, 
or  Bashkirs,  as  heathens,  and  as  neither  having  any  knowledge  of  the 
true  God  nor  worshipping  other  gods,  but  as  living  like  wild  beasts. 
They  did  not  practise  agriculture,  ate  horses  and  wolves'  flesh,  and  drank 

•  Er^lIMM,  4S3.  1  Von  Hamm«r«  GoUeo  Horde,  95- 

.   :  joora.  AtiMi.,  4O1  ser.,  xvii.  zoS.   (Von  Hammer  reads  it  Otarkaa  or  OUcrkan.    CoMcn 
Horde.  95-   i^oit.)  (Wolff,  266. 
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mai^  wine,  and  blood.  They  lud  hones  and  veapoiif  ia  abwidaiiee,  and 
wore  very  wailike.  They  had  a  tradition  that  the  Huagaxians  had  gone 
from  their  coantry,  but  did  not  know  where  they  had  gone  ta* 

Bat  to  revert  to  oar  story,  the  Tartars  seem  to  have  carried  their  arms 
as  hx  west  as  Bolghari,  on  the  Volga,  the  o^tal  of  the  Eastern 
Bu^arians.  It  is  well  known  that  among  the  runs  of  that  town,  whidi 
Still  remain,  there  have  been  found  a  number  of  ancitat  graf^sstones  with- 
inscriptions  in  Aiabic  and  AnneniaQ.  Klaprath  wrote  a  paper  oa  diese 
stonesi  which  was  printed  m  the  Journal  of  the  Fsettch  Asiatic  Sodety.t 
The  most  aadent  of  these  inscriptions  are  dated  m  the  year  of  the 
arrival  of  the  oppressiOii»  and  bear  a  chrorwyam,  whidi  Klaproth  has 
read  623  of  the  hct^  i^  the  year  12364  snd  his  view  has  been 
generally  accepted,  that  the  carious  phrase  and  date  have  refemce  toott 
invasion  of  Bulgaria  by  the  Tartars  in  that  year.l 

Jingis  Khan  died  in  laay,  and  was  snoceeded  by  hb  son  OgotaL  On 
the  tatter's  accession  he  sent,  or  rather  ordered  Sin^nnv  who  is  otherwise 
called  Sontai,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  left  Arisien  already  named,  to 
march  at  the  head  of  30^000  men  ^^ainst  the  tr3)es  en  the  lower  Yaik  or 
Ural;  and  we  read  how  in  the  year  1239  the  Saksias,  the  Foloatst,and 
asectkmof  dmBulgars  fled  and  ibund  reioge  in'Baigaria,  and  Suntai 
apparently  wintered  in  1232  in  the  nei^iboorhood  of  Boigharil  The 
Bulgarians  ai^iealed  for  assistance  to  the  Grand  Prince  George  11.  of 
Vladimir,  whik  the  Pokmtst  were  aided  by  laiariaf  MllifUf  of  Smoldisto 
and  Vbidimir  Rorikovitch  of  Kie^  and  the  Tartars  seem  to  have  been 
forced  to  retire  once  more  to  the  Yaik.  Wolff  urges  that  the  Pokwtsi 
probably  took  part  in  diis  struggle,  shice  Kotiai^  their  chief,  hi  his  cooei- 
mnnlcations  with  BeU  IV.  of  Hoi^ary,  daims  to  have  twice  defeated  the 
Tartars  m  former  years.^ 

When  the  friar  Jufian  visited  Great  Hungary,  as  I  have  mentioned,  in 
the  qujng  of  1236,  he  met  some  Tartars  and  an  envoy  from  their  dlief 
(doubtless  from  Singkur).**  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  Singkur  shoidd 
have  had  charge  of  the  army  ndisr  than  his  brother  Orda,  unless 
perhaps  the  latter  with  Beta  aooompanied  Qgotai  on  his  expeditkm  to 
Chma,  as  Abulgfaasi  says.  When  Beta  made  hb  great  expedition  into 
Hungary  Singkur  was  left  bdund,  apparently  in  chaige  of  the  idus 
of  JochL  It  was  probably  the  report  of  Singkur*s  want  of  success 
in  Bulgaria  which  weighed  with  the  great  Kurihai  which  assembled 
in  1235,  where  it  was  decided  inUr  alia  that  an  army  sbouM  march 
westwards  s^nst  the  Russians.  The  command  of  this  army  was 
not  given  to  Orda,  the  eldest  brodiery  but  to  Batu,  who  had  probably 
shown  his  prowess  in  the  Chinese  campaign.  Under  htm  marched  his 
brottMrs  Orda,  Sheiban,  and  Tangut ;  Baidar,  the  son,  and  Buri,  the 

•14.  tHoinr.J«irB.Athit.Tul.483,ae.  |W..4«5. 

I  Von  Hammer,  G«l4ie  Hordt,  99.   WoHf.  113.        |  fUramzia.  Herman  ed.,  3.    Note,  173.' 
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gnndson  of  Jag«tai;  Kttynk  and  KMkm  Ogyl,  die  mm  of  Ogotai ; 
lUngn  and  Bcjak^the  sons  of  Tnliti ;  ad  Knlkaii,  the  halfteodMrof 
the  Gieat  Khan  Ogotai.* 

This  was  net  the  first  time  the  Tartan  had  crossed  anas  wkk  die 
Russians.  I  have  In  the  previous  vokiae  described  the  canqmign  ivhkh 
tliey  fought  against  them  under  tiieir  geneimis  Sobutai  and  OMpe, 
whose  central  point  was  the  gieat  fight  on  the  Kalka.  Ibn  al  Athir  teUs 
OS  that  on  retiring  fyom  Russia  on  that  occasion  they«  in  January,  1224, 
made  a  raid  upcm  Bulgaria,  where  they  were  entrapped  into  an  ambush 
and  suffsred  severely.  He  tells  us  that  during  the  time  when  the 
Mongols  were  in  Southern  Russia  the  comnutaication  witb  the  country 
to  the  north  (which  was  the  land  of  fura  to  the  then  dviUsed  world)  was 
intemqptedy  and  that  in  consequence  the  trade  in  burtasiy  Ce^  so  called 
**  Rusaan  leather^"  and  in  the  fiirs  of  the  ermine  and  beaver,  was  for  a 
while  interrupted.t 

Let  us  now  turn,  however,  to  the  more  inqportant  invasion  of  123& 
The  grand  army  seems  to  have  assembled  on  the  borders  of  the  Yaik, 
and  was  doubtlesa  oompoKd  very  largely  of*  Kankalis^  Naimaosy  9dc^  the 
dtMs  of  the  old  empire  of  Kara  Khitai  and  of  the  Naimans,  and 
resembJed  a  huge  enrampment  of  the  Kirghix  Kasaks  of  our  day^  who 
are  so  nearly  allied  in  blood  and  otherwise  with  Bata^  followers. 

The  army  was  divided  into  three  divisions.  One  marched  against  the 
Saksin%  on  the  bwer  Volga,  whose  chief  was  Pachiman.  The  town 
attacked  by  this  body  was  apparently  the  Sumerkent  of  Rubniquts,  which 
he  tells  us  tock  eight  years  to  capture*  This  probably  Includes  a  former 
siege  by  Sinj^cur.  While  Mangu  and  Bejuk  marched  with  this  army 
towards  the  lower  Volga,  Subutai,  the  hero  of  so  many  fights,  and 
especially  of  the  celebrated  campaign  in  which,  in  company  with 
Chepe,  he  forced  the  Caucasus  and  defeated  the  Russian  princes  on  the 
Kalka,  marched  against  BolgharL  He  doubtless  acted  the  part  of 
Marshal  Moltkein  the  recent  war  between  Germany  and  France,  and 
was  the  head  of  the  staff  and  general  superintendent  of  the  strategy.  He 
reduced  the  Bulgarians  (two  of  whose  princes  did  homage),  and  when 
they  afterwards  rebelled  he  was  sent  to  punish  them.t 

At  the  time  of  Bi^'s  invasionGeorgeVsevolodovitch  was  grand  prince 
of  Vladhnir ;  his  brother  Yaroslaf,  who  had  for  many  years  reigned  at 
Novgorod,  had  only  just  seised  the  throne  of  Kief,  and  had  left  his 
fiunous  son  Akzander  Nevski  at  Novgorod}    Thus  the  three  virtual 

•latUacpooBtof  tiiiiCMBpaicaiathtfonMrvolBBe,  I  Ivnnt  aeotieoti  KiOdi^anaof 
Jacstai,  M  hftviac  ttlM  ptft  in  it  oa  tb«  MtboriKjr  of  WolC  bot  I  btUe^ 
Hftisiiota*i)Md.MftratikBew,b]rotbtrwrit«n.«od  Um  mituke  teopnt  foaaM on onft oT 
DlafDCSptba  Haagvlan  hiatorUa*  I  have  alM  Nm  iliilakta  te  «aUiaf  B^rf  a  10a  of 
Jagatal^asBM^taaiafactcalUUflb  (Voa Hamagr, O^im Horft,  118.  Natt,)  Hairas 
Jafatai't  graadsoa. 

tDtfraBcqrBstiacU  from  Ibaal  Athir.    }mutml  AdtOi^v^, ^  mim^nw. 45§*  4f^ 
IRMhi<l.D*ObsMa,tt.tf93*  »  Kanaula,  lU.  ||a,  S35- 
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capitals  <^  Rdssia  were  in  the  same  hands.  The  fpnokd  prince  was  also 
adoDOvdedged  as  their  lord  paramount  by  the  Mordvks,  Who  had 
sniered  much  at  the  hands  of  his  people,  while  the  Bulgarians  on  the 
Kama  were  also  more  or  less  subordinate  to  him.  The  Mordvins, 
however,  had  feh  the  hed  of  thefar  patrons  too  much  to  be  rery  contented, 
and  were  no  doubt  ready  to  hdp  any  inraders  who  might  offer  them 
surcease,  and  such  invaders  were  now  at  hand  in  Ae  persons  of  Satu  and 
his  Mowers.  The  life  of  Mangu  in  the  Yusm  shi  tells  us  that  after 
capturing  Pachiman  he  joined  Batu  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Russians,  and  huf^t  m  person  at,  the  capture  of  Riazan.* 

The  main  anny  of  die  Tartars  advanced,  as  I  have  described,!  through 
fhe  modem  governments  of  Simbirsk,  Pensa,  and  Tambof,  then  diiefiy 
peopled  by  the  Mordvins,  idio  acted  as  their  guides,  towards  the  eastern 
finmtiers  of  Russia.  These  coindded  with  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
modem  govemment  of  Riazan,  then  constituting  the  prindpality  of  Riaxan* 
I  have  described  this  campdgn  in  my  former  volume  as  it  is  told  by  the 
contemporary  writers,  but  a  more  romantic  story  is  told  in  tibe  more 
modem  chronide  of  Kostroma}  (which  was  written  in  the  seventeenth 
century),  perhaps  founded  on  reliable  traditions.  According  to  this 
account,  when  Batu  appeared  on  the  frontier,  Geoige,  the  Prince  of 
Riazan,  sent  his  son  Feodor  with  presents  to  hinu  Batu  accepted  them, 
and  ordered  the  Russian  princes  to  send  him  their  sisters  and  daughters; 
and  having  heard  that  Feeder  had  a  beautiful  wife,  an  Imperial 
princess  named  Euphrasia,  he  asked  to  see  her.  Feodor  replied  that  it 
was  not  the  custom  for  Christian  princes  to  show  their  wives  to  infidds, 
up<m  which  he  was  decapitated.  A  few  days  after  Euphrasia,  who  was 
in  one  of  the  top  rooms  of  the  palace  holding  in  her  arms  her  little  son, 
Ivan  Feodorovitch  Postnik,  having  heard  the  new^  of  how  her  husband 
had  sacrificed  his  life  for  her  beauty,  threw  herself  from  the  window,  and 
thus  perished.  Another  narrative  says  that  she  threw  hersdf  down  from 
the  church  of  Saint  Nicholas  with  her  child.  The  site  of  this  deed  after- 
wards bore  the  name  of  uboi,  ue.^ "  M.')  The  names  in  Rashid's  MSS. 
are  frequently  very  corrupt  In  the  MS.  of  Vienna,  Riazan  is  given  as 
Erjan,  while  in  that  of  Paris,  as  given  by  D'Ohsson,it  is  further  corrupted 
into  Ban.||  The  Riazan  of  those  days  is  now  r^resented  by  the  ruins 
and  village  of  Staraia  Riazan,  ten  leagues  distant  from  the  modem 
Riazan.ir  One  of  the  Russian  chronicles  tells  us  that  during  the  attadc 
on  Riazan,  Ingor,  one  of  its  princes,  was  at  deniMgof  with  a  nobleman 
named  Eupathius  Kdurat  When  the  latter  heard  of  the  Tartar 
invasion  he  marched  to  the  rescue,  but  Batu  had  already  passed  on.  He 
went  on  in  pursuit  with  7^000  warriors,  with  wh<»n  he  broke  the  Tartar 
rear  guard,  who  thought  that  they  were  the  warriors  of  Riazan  who  had 

»  Bretadineldef ,  to.  t  Vol.  1.136.  I  Ktrtrndii,  3.    Kot»,4$. 

^  lUfAinziii,  iii.  337*  Note,  43.  |  Von  Hamner,  Golden  Horde,  zoo.  Note,  4. 

t  Neetor,  ed.  Parle,  TaUe  dee  OricUiee,  167. 
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esme  to  life  again,  but  thty  were  ofttrwfadtted  aad  perithed.    Mean- 
wiifle  logor  latumed  <«ce  mme  to  the  principality,  wliidi  he  Ibiiad 
atiewn  with  nifais  and  coipaet.    Hamog  coBacted  together  the  priests 
and  odiets  who  had  eso^ed,  he  began  to  inter  die  dead.    The  body 
of  Prince  George  was  loond  after  aone  trouble,  taken  to  Riasan,  and 
tiiera  buried,  and  stone  crooses  were  erected  ever  the  tombe  of  Feodor, 
hbwife^  and  aon^wbo  were  bmied  on  tibe  banks  of  the  Osseter,  where 
the  chorch  of  Saint  Nidiolas  Zarasky  now  stands.*    Zaxas  means  the 
innrder*t    Karanuin  w*f!*tVm«  that  a  great  citrioaity  stiU  exists  in  the 
monastefy  of  Samt  John  the  Evioifelist,  about  thhty-suc  versts  from 
Riann,  namdy,  a  golden  Mongol  tablet,  l£.,  a  paiiah,  wbidi  was 
deposited  for  safety  against  the  depredations  of  the  Monhms  in  the 
metropolitan  dnnch  by  the  Aichbbhop  Misad  in  16534   After  the 
capture  of  Riann  the  Tartars  proceeded  along  the  Oka  and  o^tixred 
as  I  have  deacribedf    In  the  battle  whidi  foOowed,  where 
IgoiovitchI  was  killed^  Vsevolod,  son  of  die  gcand  prince 
Geo^g^  was  pieeen^  bat  he  escaped  to  his  fether  at  Vkdiminf   The 
Mongols  then  took  and  bunt  Moeoow,  whidi  is  called  Mokos  in  the 
Jihankushai.**   They  afterwards  advanced  against  VhuiiBisr,  the  capital 
of  tim  principality  of  Suzdal,  and  at  this  tine  the  seat  of  the  giand 
principality  of  Russia.     The  errand  prince  had  retired,  as  I  have 
describedytt  and  kft  the  town  in  rmnmand  of  his  sons  Vsevolod  and 
MitislaL    Having  invested  it,  the  Tartars  sent  off  a  oontiogent  to  the 
neii^ibouring  town  of  Suzdal    There  they  destroyed  the  chureh  of  Our 
Lady,  and  set  fire  to  the  palace  of  the  prince  and  the  monastery  of  Samt 
Dimitri.    I  was  misled  by  Von  Hammer  and  Wolff  Into  stating  that  the 
monks  and  nuns  were  spaactd.    It  was  only  the  young  ones,  together 
with  die  young  girls,  that  were  spared  f  die  old  ones  perished  widi  the 
bfind,  the  infirm,  and  the  cripples.^    After  the  fell  of  \aadimirS§  the 
MoQgols  divided  into  three  bodies.    One  marched  upon  Gorodetz,  on  the 
Volga,  not  ferfiromNishni Novgorod;  another  upon  Galitch,  situated  on 
the  river  Kostroma,  and  known  as  Galitch  Merski  from  the  Meriens 
who  lived  there  ;||  while  a  third  marched  upon  Rostof  and  Yaroslavl, 
and  proceeded  to  destroy  the  various  towns  of  the  grand  principality, 
which  I  have  already  enumeratedflT    When  the  grand  prbce  fell  in 
battle  on  the  Sittl,  there  perished  with  him  his  nephews  Vsevolod  and 
Vladimir,  the  sons  of  his  brother  Constantine.    His  son  Vassilko  was 
taken  prisoner,  but  he  refused  to  take  food ;  and  on  being  pressed  by  the 
Mongob  to  join  their  banners,  he  refused  with  scorn,  and  called  them 

*  Kanunztn,  ifi.  339-34X*    Note,  45-  t  Voo  Hamm«r,  Golden  Horde,  102. 

X Kanmxiii, 3*    NoU,4S-  ^Vol.Li39. 

I  HawuUitotplMwcrfOeof^of  IU«Ma(Kartiiuin,iii.54i)i«ndiM>t  hiabroUier.as  Wclir 
••JM41. 

f  Kanm^n,  iii.  341.  •*  D'OhsMO.  ii. 619.  tt  Vol.  1 139. 

nK«Mwio,3.    N6K46.  ft  Vol.  1.139.  n  KarAjn^n,  345.    Note,  4^ 
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tigen,  poUufced  with  bloody  enemies  ot  Christ,  and  enemies  of  his 
cootttiy.  *^  Yoa  shall  never  be  my  friends,''  he  said,  ^yoa  are  doomed  lo 
perditioo.  There  is  a  God,  and  you  shall  be  destroyed  when  ygor  cop  is 
foil*  They  accordin^y  put  him  to  death,  and  threm  his  body  ii^  the 
forest  ci  Scherenslc  Cyril,  bishop  of  Rostolc,  afterwards  found  the 
corpse  of  George ;  it  was  beheaded,  but  he  recognised  it  by  its  ridi 
garments.  That  of  Vassiilco  was  also  recovered,  and  ftther  and  son  woe 
deposited  in  die  same  tomb.* 

On  their  march  towards  Novgorod  they  captared  Vok^  Lamdty  (now 
called  Volo  Kdansk),t  Toer,  and  Toijdc  The  last  place  having  tesisted 
them  was  destroyed,  accordii^  to  die  Mongol  law  tmder  audi  drcom- 
stances.  The  Tartars  advanced  as  ^ar  as  the  lake  Sdiger,  wheie  the 
Vdga  siMnngs,  **  The  viUagesy"  says  the  chrcmidcr,  ^  disi^Beared,  and 
the  heads  of  the  Russians  fell  like  grass  before  the  sickle.')  Toijdcwas 
ci^itured  on  the  14th  of  March,  and  if  we  consider  that  the  battle  on  the 
Sitti  was  fought  on  the  4th,  we  dmll  have  a  measure  of  the  terrible 
vigour  of  the  invaders. 

So  far  the  history  of  the  campaign  is  tolerably  plain.  At  this  pofait^ 
however,  diflBculties  arise.  We  know,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  Tartars 
retired  towards  die  south,  and  that  they  laid  siege  to  and  cultured 
Koselsk,  in  the  government  of  Kaluga,  and  somewhat  south-west  of 
Moscow.!  According  to  the  chronide  of  Nikon  they  afterwards  went 
again  to  Riazan.|  Rashid  says  that  after  taking  KoseLdi  they  went  into 
cantonments,  1.^.,  encamped ;  and  this,  the  main  army  may  vrdl  have 
done  somewhere  in  Central  Russia,  and  not  improbably  near  Riazaa, 
while  different  contingents  made  e3q>editions  in  various  directions.  A 
second  body,  under  Bereke,  the  brother  of  Batu,  attacked  the  Kipchaks, 
no  doubt  in  their  hcAndand,  the  Desht  Kipchak,  between  the  Volga  and 
the  Don,  and  compdled  thdr  chief  Kotiak  to  escape  to  Hungary.  This 
district  was  afterwards  assigned  as  a  camping  ground  to  Bereke.  A 
third  army,  under  Sheibao,  Bujek,  and  Buri,  marched  agmnst  the 
Marimes,  a  branch  of  the  Chinchaks,  as  we  read  it  in  the  corrupt  Paris 
text  of  Rashidf  1  have  suggested  that  these  Marimes  may  have  been 
the  Man  or  Cheremisses,  but  inasmuch  as  Karamzin  mentions  the 
conquest  of  the  Mordvins  of  Murom  and  Ghorokhovetz,  the  former  town 
on  the  Oka,  and  the  latter  on  the  Khasina,  it  may  well  be  that  the 
Marimes  of  Rashid  were  the  inhabitants  of  Murom,  and  diat  Chm- 
chakes  is  merely  a  corruption  of  Chud^  the  generic  name  for  the 
various  Lgrian  race  of  South-eastern  Russia.  A  fourth  army  was  sent, 
under  Kadan  and  others,  against  the  Caucasian  mountaineers,  and 
defeated  die  Circassians  and  killed  Uieir  chief  Tukan.  This  waahi  the 
autun\n  of  1238.    Later  In  the  year  Kadan  Buri,  and  others,  no  doubt 


»Karamsiii,iU.347.        tWolff,i45.         X  Kftnunnii,  iU.  149*         MfiNfvLi.  X40. 
lIUrMiuiDjti.   Note,  47  ^  D*OhMon,LSa6. 
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wiUi die saaieooBtfaigeatylmidriege to MaBgisser Mikes.*  Itwouldseem 
tbatMlmgn  took  put  in  this  COTnpoign,farwe«e  told  in  tbo  Yuan  sU 
that  ki  tbewmterof  1258  and  1259  he  imregted  Asa  Bfiekieze,  and  took 
it  after  thfoemoothi'aiegei.t  The  name  Asa  means  here  Alan.  This  was 
donbtiess  die  ca|»ital  of  the  Akns  or  Oiaetes,  which  is  called  Magass  by 
MasodL  iXOhsson  identifies  it  inA  a  place  cafled  Mokhatschla,  on  the 
Cherel^atiibiitaiyof  theTenkI  This  dief  captored  after  a  siege  o£ 
six  wedc%  and  in  die  ^»ring  of  1299  sent  Knkdai  to  attack  Derbend. 
Meanwhile  the  main  army  nnder  Batn  wintered,  as  I  believe,  somewhoe 
in  Ctoittial  Rnssia,  probablj  near  lUasan. 

On  Bat«%  letreat  Yarosla^  prince  of  Kief  and  brother  of  the  hte  gtand 
prince  Geofg^  wcm  to  Vla^Kndr  to  oecqnr  die  yacant  throne,  ^  to  r^tty* 
in  the  qaaint  langoage  of  Karamsin,  ^orer  mins  and  corpses.')  He 
bmied  die  dead,  collected  together  die  ft^TOS,  and  began  once  more 
to  restore  order  to  the  desolated  provinces,  and  then  invested  hisdikr 
brodierSviattosaf  widi  the  principality  of  Sasdal;  the  younger  one^Vladimir 
Dimitri,  with  Stanxhib ;  and  die  grandsons  of  his  elder  brother  Con- 
stantine,  Boris,  dA^  and  Wasili,  with  Rosto^  Bielosero,  and  YarodafJ 
Nor  was  he  so  weak  that  he  fidled  to  defeat  the  Lithuanians  in  the 
neighbooriiood  of  Smolensko  and  Pakof.  In  die  spring  of  1259  the  main 
body  of  die  Mongols  under  Beta  was  again  m  motion*  This  dme 
against  the  ii^iabitants  of  the  Dniqier,  the  later  Malo-Rnssians,  and 
their  clients  the  Karakalpak^  or  Made  bonnets,  the  Tturkish  lepiesentatives 
of  the  later  Skvic  Zaporiogian  Cossacks.^  Against  what  in  £act  was 
alone  Rusria  in  die  eyes  of  Nestor  and  the  other  old  dironiders,  for 
Great  Rnsria  or  Moscovy,as  we  now  term  it,  was  no  part  of  the  primidve 
Bnssia,  whidi  was  Ihnited  to  the  districts  of  Little  Rnssia.  "While  Kief 
lost  its  parsmomit  imp<Mtance  by  its  sack  in  1169,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
it  washy  no  means  extingaished,  and  in  the  hands  of  some  of  its  princes 
obtained  an  intermittent  importance  only  second  to  that  of  Vladimir.  It 
became  in  &ct  the  capital  of  the  sooth-west  districts  of  Russia,  those 
districts  which  are  now  called  Malo-Rnssian. 

When  Batn  marched  against  the  grand  prince  George  11.,  the  latter's 
brother  Yaroslaf  Feodor  was  prince  of  Kief,  but  he  had  only  been  so  for 
a  few  months.  On  his  brother^i  death  he  moved  to  Vladimir,  axid 
succeeded  to  the  principality,  as  I  have  mentioned.  The  throne  of  Kief 
was  therei^Km  immediately  seiied  by  Michael  of  Chemigof,  the  son  of 
Vsevolod  die  Red,**  who  ever  since  the  year  1224  had  carried  on  a 
struggle  with  the  Yaroslaf  firrt  named  for  the  possession  of  Novgorod. 
Michad's  son  Rostislaf  was  given  the  town  of  Galitch  as  an  appanage, 
but  havmg  made  a  raid  into  the  lands  of  Danid,  the  prince  of  Volhynia 


*  IVOIinoa,  H.  zi8  and  6a6.        t  Bretsch..  83.         I  Les  Peuplei  da  Caucaie,  ^.    Note 
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aad  GfllHcia,  he  wu  dnvcn  away  and  toogfat  refiige  in  Honi^  There 
he  manied  a  daughter  of  Bda  W^  the  Hungarian  kmg. 

It  would  thus  seem  diat  on  the  apfnoach  of  the  Tartars  die  princes  of 
Soadi-westem  Rnssia,  instead  of  being  united,  were  at  variance  with 
each  odier,  and  could  oifor  no  decent  resistance  to  the  eaemyi  idio  now 
marched  upon  Kie^  the  mother  of  the  Russian  cities.  On  theiriq;iproach 
Midiad  fled  wesiwatds  to  Poland,  to  Duke  Conrad  of  ]iaxo?ia,t  and 
thence,  after  a  short  stay,  he  went  on  to  Silesia.  While  staying  at 
Neomarkt,  in  that  cBstrict,  his  people  were  attacked,  his  treasure  robbed, 
and  one  of  his  gzaaA-daughters  was  kiBed4 

While  one  army  atta^ed  Perdslayl,  on  the  Trubetdi,  twehe  German 
miles  south  of  Kief;  another  attadced  Chemigo^  on  the  Desna,  about 
die  same  distance  to  die  north  of  the  capital,  where  Mitiala^  cousin  of 
Michad  of  Kie^  ruled.  Both  towns  were  captured  and  destroyed,  as 
was  Ghikhof,  in  the  goTemment  of  Chemigofl  I  have  already  described 
the  cs^ture  of  diese  towns  and  of  dietr  metropolis  Kief,  nor  have  I 
anything  to  add  to  that  account^  It  was  apptamtiy  in  the  autumn 
of  1259  that  the  princes  Kayuk,  Mangu,  and  apparendy  also  Buri, 
diat  is,  a  son  of  each  of  the  three  brothers,  Qgotai,  Tuhii,  and 
Jagatai,  were  summoned  to  rettxm  home  by  the  Khakan  Ogotai,  whose 
wife  Turakina  was  determined  that  her  son  Kuyuk  should  succeed  lus 
father  OgotaL  They  accordingly  lei^  the  grand  army  and  made  their 
way  back  to  Mongolia*  This  is  not  only  stated  by  Rashid,|  but  also  in 
the  Chinese  account  foUowed  by  GaubiL  Wolff,  iriio  has  made  Kuyuk 
take  an  active  part  in  the  campaign,  has  done  so,  as  he  says,^  on  the 
authority  of  the  monk  Rpger,  who,  by  the  way,  does  not  mention  a 
Kuyuk  but  a  Coacton;**  and  I  have  foUowed  in  his  footsteps  in  the 
former  volume  but  it  is  quite  dear  to  me  now  diat  this  view  is  erroneous, 
not  only  from  the  statements  already  quoted  from  Rashid  and  Gaulul, 
but  from  all  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  accession  of  Kuyuk,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  that  Rashid's  authority  must  be  followed  in  denying  to 
Kuyuk  any  part  in  the  Hungarian  campaign. 

The  i^an  of  that  campaign  was  a  skilfol  one.  While  Batu  with  the 
main  army  advanced  upon  Hungary  direcdy,  two  other  armies  were  sent 
to  outflank  that  great  natural  fortress  on  either  side,  one  through  Pdand 
andtheotherbywayofWalladua.  The  most  northern  of  these  armies 
was,  accordmg  to  Rashid,  commanded  by  Orda,  Batu's  dder  brother^tt 
while  the  western  writers  make  it  be  led  by  Baidar  (^diom  they  adl 
PeU),  die  son  of  Jagatai ;  the  probable  explanation  Umg  that,  as  was 
usual  in  Mongol  armies,  the  chief  command  was  divided,  and  that  Orda 
and  Baidar  had  a  joint  command.    The  statement  of  Dingoes,  that 


*  KanuBxia*  iv.  4t  S*  t  Wolff,  zsx.  I  Id^  193*  i  Vol.  i.  14X.  i4». 
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Kadan  luul  a  sluu«  in  tlM  Mcthmi  camtHu^ 
is  ontf  aggnmitod  by  tfi6  gloii  idikli  Wolff  hfts  pot  in^ 
The  Caidan  of  Dfapici  was  daariy  the  Kadan  who  coxnmandod  in 
TVatt8]rhFaiua.t  This  noitheni  amy^  under  Baidar  and  Orda,  seems 
to  hafe  suurdied  westwards  ftom  Kief  by  the  great  nnite  wtdch  leads 
through  Schitomit  and  Rowno^  hi  Volhyiiia,  and  to  have  wasted  the 
districts  rukd  over  by  Danidy  the  btaTO  prince  of  GflUida.  Vladnnirof 
Volhynia,  odienpise  caOed  Lodooiern»  one  of  his  towns,  was  captnred4 
I  have  already  described  the  raids  nade  npon  the  districts  of  Lublin  and 
€iaoow4  The  pboe  where  die  fight  there  described,  which  was  loi^ 
with  the  F^dathM  of  Cracow,  was  catted  Great  Turkako,  near  Pohuniez, 
on  the  banics  of  Ae  Czaraa.| 

As  I  have  said,  after  this^  the  northern  army  was  divided  into  two 
sections.  The  contingent,  iriiich  made  a  detoor  through  Sieradiat 
fancitia,  and  Cajavia,  was  probably  commanded  by  Orda,  and  it  seems 
to  have  njoined  the  main  anny  near  Bresfaui.  Y  I  have  already  suffi- 
ciently deocribed  this  mardi  and  the  sabsequent  fiital  battle  of  Lignits, 
where  so  snany  of  the  first  men  in  Poland  perished.**  I  may  add  that 
the  figore  of  Henry  II.  on  his  tomb  at  St.  Jacob's,  at  Breslaa,  is 
lepiesentftd  widi  its  feet  on  a  prostrate  Tartar.  A  representation  of  the 
lower  portion  of  this  tomb  may  be  seen  in  the  second  edition  of  Cdond 
Yule's  Marco  Polo.  Besides  odier  souvenirs  of  the  fight  abeady  named, 
I  may  mention  that  a  fiunily  of  Tader  still  exists,  which  was  named  after 
the  mthless  victon,  while  a  tradition  exists  in  the  ftunilies  of  Haugwiu 
and  Rechenbag  that  only  two  members  survived  the  G^fikt,  to  one  of 
whom  Henry  is  said  to  have  addrSMed  the  words,  ^Haugwits,  rUcks  din 
birzl*  ^  Hattgwits,  defend  the  hill,  whence  the  name  of  Rechenbecg. 
The  Jesuits  also  Ibund  materials  for  some  of  their  religious  dramas  ii 
the  terrible  sUughter  of  die  firithfuLtt  Among  the  colonies  of  Germans 
founded  in  Silesia  by  Bishop  Bruno  to  occupy  the  land  left  desohue  by 
the  invaders,  Wolff  mentions  Liebenthal,  PUgersdor^  Hennersdoif, 
Johannesdial,  Matsdoi^  Rosvald,  Schlakao,  Pittam,  Schlatten,  &ctt 

The  short  campaign  of  this  division  of  the  Tartars  in  Moravia  is,  as  I 
have  said,  not  easy  to  follow,  and  the  difficulty  b  increased  by  the 
probability  that  it  has  been  confused  with  an  invasion  of  the  Comans  a 
few  years  later.  There  are  three  popular  Sagas  relating  to  thb  campaign 
which  Wolff  has  dissected  in  his  sixdi  chapter.  In  one  of  these  we  are 
told  that  on  the  approach  of  the  Tartars  die  neighbouring  inhabitants 
took  leftige,  partly  in  the  wooden  town  of  Stramberg  and  partly  on  the 
mountain  Kotusch,  where  diey  were  bloclradffi  by  the  invaders.  At 
length,  on  the  evening  of  the  feast  of  the  Ascension,  li^  of  the  8th  of 
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May,  there  fell  a  tremencUms  deluge  of  nin,  wliich  swdled  the  nd^- 
bouring  riverft  until  they  bunt  their  banks  and  swept  oirer  the  campmg 
ground  of  the  Tartars ;  many  of  whom  perished^  while  the  remainder 
retired.  We  are  told  that  in  tiiis  ndghbourhood  gingerbread  cakes  in 
the  shape  of  hands  and  ears  are  eaten  at  the  Ascension  tide,  in  memory 
of  the  fad  that  the  Tartars  were  In  the  habit  of  cutting  off  these 
members ;  and  we  are  told  further,  that  in  digj^g  the  f9undati<ms  of 
the  church  of  Strambeigy  in  1660^  there  were  found  many  cauldrons 
and  Instruments  in  die  shape  of  hoe  blades,  whith  peihaps  had 
belonged  to  the  invaders.  In  confirmation  of  this  Saga,  which  was 
only  recorded  by  Palacky  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  seems  tolerably 
certain  that  the  Tartars  were  In  Northern  Moravia  in  the  early  part  of 
May,  1241.  Stramberg  is  a  little  town  situated  on  a  mountain  a  short 
distance  from  Neutitsch,  whose  crest  is  crowned  by  some  ruins  marking 
the  site  of  a  town  called  Stembeig,  which  was  founded  in  1242  by  Idislaf 
of  Chlumec,  son  of  Di^dsh  of  Davikhof  ;*  and  if  the  l^^d  applies  to 
the  Tartar  attack,  it  doubtless  refers  to  some  Slavic  wooden  fortress 
which  existed  previously  on  the  same  site,  a  site,  as  Wolff  shows,  the 
focus  of  many  legends  and  tales  of  the  old  heathen  days. 

A  second  Saga  centres  about  Hostein  or  Hostyn,  a  mountsun  not  ht 
from  Bistrii,  which  was  crowned  in  eariy  times  by  a  ten^  to  Rad^ast, 
and  in  later  ones  by  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Viigin.  This  Saga  is  a 
good  type  of  the  way  in  which  popular  legends  grow  and  get  distorted, 
and  being  so,  is  an  instructive  example. 

As  I  have  said,  Michael,  the  prince  of  IQef  and  Chemigo^  had*  fled 
from  the  Mongols,  and  after  some  wanderings  had  found  refiige  at 
Neumarkt,  whose  Slavic  name  was  Sreda,  whose  citizens  seem  to  have 
received  him  badly,  to  have  plundered  his  treasure,  and  if$tir  alia  to 
have  killed  one  of  his  grand-daughters.t 

This  adventure  was  tiansfierred  to  Batu  in  an  old  Gennan  Iq^end  of 
St  Hedwig,  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century.  In  this  edition  of  it  the 
wife  of  Batu,  having  a  great  desire  to  see  different  peoples  and  their 
customs,  set  out  with  a  great  following  and  much  treasure^  and  eventually 
reached  the  Silesian  town  of  Neumarkt,  where,  in  order  to  possess  them- 
selves of  her  treasure,  the  townspeople  slew  her  and  her  followers,  except 
two  young  ghrls,  who  reported  the  event  to  Batu.  The  latter  thereupon 
invaded  Poland  and  Silesia.}  This  l^^end  was  again  distorted  in  a  poem 
entitled**  The  War  between  the  Christians  and  the  Tartars,"  which  was 
found  at  Koniggratz  in  1817,  in  which  wo  read  that  the  daughter  of  the 
Tartar  chief  Kublai,  with  ten  noble  youths  and  two  maidens,  beautifully 
dressed,  set  out  for  the  west  and  were  slain  by  the  Germans  in  a  wood, 
i^Km  wMdi  the  Tartar  Khan  set  out  to  revenge  them.  He  bade  his 
magidans,  soothsayers,  and  astrologers  foretei  the  issue  ci  the  battle. 
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They  accotdiiigly  tsfik  a  reed  in  two,  called  o&a  half  of  it  Knblai  aikl  tht 
other  half  the  Idngf  and  said  some  magical  acntenoet  over  them,  where- 
upon the  two  hahres  htguoL  to  struggle  wiA  one  anodier,  and  eventually 
that  caBed  Kublai  won.  The  battle  having  commenced  the  Christians 
at  first  had  the  advantage,  but  die  magicians  hroii|^  out  the  split  canes 
and  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Tartars,  who  therenpon  defeated  the 
Christians,  and  captured  Kief  and  Novgorod,  after  n^iich  they  divided 
into  four  bodies.  They  overran  Poland  and  advanced  as  fiur  as  OlmntSi 
the  Tarters  haviqg  been  reinforced,  the  Christians,  who  were  encouraged 
by  Wneda^  rethed  4|^iting  to  the  hm  of  Hostino^  which  they 
beleagured.  The  Christians  defended  it  bravely,  and  cot  down  twenty 
trees,  whoae  trunks  diey  rolled  down  npook  the  Tartan  as  diey  advanced. 
There  was,  however,  no  fining  on  the  hOl,  aikl  the  garrison  began  to 
8u£Eer  from  thhst,  nor  were  the  prayers  they  offered  to  the  Viigin 
answered;  and,  bq^hming  to  despair,  tiiey  though  of  surrendering, 
when  Wratidaf  renewed  his  entreaties  at  her  altar,  a  vident  thunder- 
storm  dm  came  on  which  *d  the  rivuleU  on  the  moantam.  Soon 
after  a  general  muster  of  the  people  of  the  surrounding  districts  came  to 
the  rescue,  the  batde  was  renewed,  and  the  Tartars  were  beaten,  or,  as 
the  story  says,  ^the  Hanna  was  freed  from  the  Tartars.**  Wolff  has 
pohited  out  the  anadnopisms  in  diis  story,  the  mendon  of  Knblai,  whose 
name  was  not  known  probobfy  in  Central  Europe  until  the  end  of  the 
thiTtrenth  omtnry,  the  mnrder  of  his  dan|^iter,  wUch  is  dearly  another 
edition  of  the  stoiy  told  above  of  Batu's  daughter*  The  story  of  the 
split  canes,  whidi  was  perhaps,  as  Wolff  si^gpests,  derived  from  Marco 
Pokx  The  hiE  of  Hostein  is  marked  by  a  considerable  spring  of  water, 
so  that  the  thu:8t  of  the  Christians  is  not  accounted  for.  The  district  of 
Hanna  is  some  distance  from  Hostdn,  and  not  frur  from  Kremnr,  where 
the  river  Hanna  flows.  Nor  does  the  description  of  Hostinof  in  the 
poem  agree  with  the  facts  ai  they  occur  on  the  real  hin  of  Hostein.  For 
these  and  other  reasons  Wolff  deems  the  whole  story  a  romance,  con- 
structed by  some  Bohemian  contemporary  of  the  dd  German  epic 
writers.^  I  have  already  mentionedt  the  case  of  the  thnd  Saga,  relating 
to  the  capture  of  Olmuti^  wbidi  has  been  so  admirably  dissected  by 
Wdff,  and  shown  by  hun  to  refer  to  the  Comans  and  not  to  the 
Mongols^  * 

We  may  take  it  that  after  the  great  fight  near  Lignitz,  Baidar  and  his 
army  proceeded  to  waste  the  eastern  fringes  of  Bohemia  and  the  western 
of  Silesia,  indudii^g  the  towns  of  Heinrichau,  Ottmadiao,  Glats, 
Hotsei^Iotf,  Leobsdiuts,  ^  «bid  broke  into  Moravia  in  die  first  week 
of  May,  1341,  by  the  valley  of  the  Hver  Oppaand  thetown  of  Troppau.1 

I  have  already  rdated  how  Moravia  was  devastated,  and  pven  die 
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names  of  the  towns  wUch  cbledjr  mxttetti.*  The  iriiole  cotmtor,  from 
the  river  March  in  the  east  to  the  towns  of  Oxlava  and  I|^ava  on  the 
west,  seems  to  have  been  harriedt  Roger  tells  ns  that  the  Tartars 
passed  into  Hungary  by  the  Hangarian  gates,  and  as  we  know  from  old 
docoments  that  the  towns  of  Trentschin,  Neatra,  and  Tyman  were 
devastated,  Wolff  has  condaded  that  by  this  eiprcssion  he  means  the 
Hrosinfca  pass,  wfaidi  crosses  tbt  Carpathians  south  of  the  mountain 
Yawomik  inm  Ui^iarsch-Brod  and  Banof  on  the  Olschawa,  a  tributary 
of  the  Mardif  to  the  valley  of  the  Waag4  Thence  this  division 
doubtless  joined  the  main  army  tmder  Bato,  whidi  was  then  encamped 
north  of  the  Danube. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Batu  himself  with  tihe  main  axmy.  It  would  seem 
that  besides  his  grievance  against  the  Hungarian  king  Bela,  in  that  he 
had  given  an  asj^um  to  his  enemies  and  had  not  answered  his  summons, 
he  was  also  invited  to  invade  Hungary  by  Dimitrii  a  voivode  of  Kief 
who  was  a  prisoner  in  his  hands,  and  who  hoped  to  turn  aside  the 
terrible  scouige  from  hb  own  land,  and  accordingly  aroused  the 
suspicions  of  Batu  by  representing  Bela  as  collecting  a  large  army  to 
attack  him.§  Batu  apparently  advanced  by  way  of  KremeneU,  in 
Vdhynia,  which  he  captuied.l  He  then  seems  to  have  traversed 
Gallida,  skirting  the  Carpathians,  and  at  length  arrived  at  the  frunous 
pass,  which  leads  to  die  districts  of  Ungvar  and  Munkatz,  In  North- 
eastern Hungary.  The  same  route,  according  to  Von  Hammer,  was 
followed  by  the  Magyars  tfaemsdves  in  invading  the  land.ir  Bata*s 
army  was  preceded  by  a  body  of  40,000  men,  who  cut  roads  and  acted 
as  pioneers  thitmgh  the  terribly  difficult  country.**  The  incredible 
speed  at  wludi  the  Tartars  marched,  and  which  was  no  doubt  one 
secret  of  their  successes,  is  shown  by  the  (act  that  in  three  days  they 
covered  a  distance  of  neariy  seventy  German  miles,  and  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pesth  ;tt  but  this  was  deariy  obUj  a 
body  of  videttes  or  akinfcishers,  for  the  great  fight  took  place  a  con- 
sideral^  distance  from  Pesth,  on  the  river  Sayo,  about  half  way  between 
Munkatz  and  the  capital,  and  dose  to  the  modem  town  of  Miskola. 
While  Batu  hhnsd^  widi  the  main  army,  skirted  the  Eastern  Car- 
pathians on  their  outer  flank,  he  apparently  detached  an  army  under  hb 
cousin  Kadan,  the  son  of  Ogotai,  which  marched  upon  Kamenetz,  in 
Podolia,  and  Chemovits,  in  the  Bukovina,tt  and  tiienoe  over  the  Borgo 
pass  into  Northern  Transylvania.  Thb  pass  was  also  called  the  pass  of 
I^odna,  from  the  town  of  diat  name,  the  centre  of  the  gold  mining 
enterprise  in  these  districts,  which  was  fonneriy  occu^fei  by  Saxon 
colonists,  but  now  by  Roumans,  who  have  displaced  them.    Ruins  of 
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^  old  town  oc  Rodna  ttill  nmain,  espedaSf  ttMstre  idris  ti  te 
chBTchi  ^awiskg  its  fonacr  iinportaiio& 

At  Rodna,  we  are  told  the  Tartars  found  the  ganison  so  threatening 
that  fSbtj  made  a  feigned  retreat,  iHierenpon  the  too  confident 
Chfittians  xetttmed  hi  trioroph,  and  net  only  ^Dscarded  then:  arms,  bnt 
a]so,acoordii^  to  the  monk  Roger,  an  Italian,  and  no  lover  of  stroi^ 
drink^^  got  dnmk  in  the  wild  Tentonie  manner."  (Theotoniconim  ftiria 
is  his  phiaae.)  While  in  this  condition  tiieTaitarsietanied  and  captured 
**  the  town  (tf  the  gold  mines.''  They  were  assisted^we  are  told,  by  a  con- 
tingent of  600  G^mansy  under  Count  Ariscald.  The  invaders  were 
apparently  divided  into  various  bodies,  and  not  only  ravi^ed  the  various 
towns  of  Transylvania,  as  I  have  mentioned,*  but  also  the  neif^ibooTing 
districts  of  Hungary,  and  in  a  document  of  King  Ladishu  IV.,  dated  in 
layy,  we  are  told  how  the  districts  of  Maimarosch,  Stathmar,  and 
Sohkoker  still  remained  desolate  from  the  devastatioi  they  had  safined 
at  the  hands  of  the  Tartars.t  It  would  seem  that  they  mardied  into 
Hungary  by  the  Messes  pass,  by  way  of  Zihh  and  Somlyo,  and  directly 
upon  Great  Varadin  or  Wardein,  d  vdiich  Roger,  the  author  of  the 
MuerMU  mrmm^  was  archbishop,  and  of  whose  devastation  he  was 
an  eyewitness. 

Great  Warddn,  like  most  mediasval  towns,  was  built  of  wood,  with 
wooden  towers  on  its  waUs.  The  town  itself  was  doubtless  opd^, 
but  was  iHTotected  by  a  strong  citadel  or  fortress.  It  was  easily 
captured  and  destroyed,  and  as  it  had  resisted,  its*  inhabitants  were, 
according  to  Mong(^  ladiioo,  destroyed.  The  captors  then  retired  for 
some  distance^  and  when  the  garrison  in  the  citadd  thought  they  had 
finally  retreated,  and  returned  once  more  to  their  houses,  they  went  back 
and  surprised  many  of  Ihem.  They  then  bombarded  tiie  citadel  with 
seven  balistas  until  they  breached  its  walls,  and  finally  stormed  it  The 
cathedral  and  other  churdies  were  indde  the  dtadd,  and  there  the 
women,  dd  and  youi^  had  taken  refuge.  As  they  could  not  force  an 
entrance  into  these  bdldings  the  Tartars  fired  them,  and  their  inmates 
periled  miserably.  Women  were  ravished  in  the  churches,  while  the 
leading  inhalntants  were  conducted  outside  tiie  town  and  there 
slaughtered,  tiie  tombs  of  the  saints  were  desecrated,  and  the  vesseb  of 
the  ahar  defiled;  nor  did  the  Tartars  M  to  return  again  and  again  to 
seardi  among  the  ruins  and  the  corpses  ktt  some  new  victims  adio 
should  have  hidden  away  in  the  woods  and  returned  in  the  fidse  hope 
tiiat  the  storm  had  passed  away.t  Roger  tdls  us  how,  when  he  escaped 
from  Wardein  widi  a  number  of  his  people,  he  went  to  Thomas'  Bridge 
on  the  Bbde  Koros,  where  the  German  garrison  refiised  them  permission 
tocroi^andwished  to  insist  upon  their  stoppmg  to  defend  it  They, 
however,  hurried  on  to  an  island  where  the  peopleof  Agra,  Waydadi, 
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Gerothy  ftc^  had  taken  lefiige.  It  was  probaUr  audi  an  idand  at 
Athdney>  surrounded  hj  marBhf?S|  and,  we  are  told,  was  approached 
hf  mify  one  narrow  mj,  which  was  protected  hf  fortifications  and 
barricades.  There  he  determined  to  staf,  hot  hating  heard  diat  the 
Tartars  wete  dose  hf,  the  archdeaoon  prudently  sl^iped  awajr  secretly 
and  made  hk  wiqr  to  Cnnad.  The  very  nert  day  Camad  was  affhtcirrd, 
as  Roger  myu,  by  another  body  of  Tartars^  who  had  inraded  Hungaty 
from  anodier  side.^  It  would  seem  dial  the  contingent  under  Kadan, 
having  laid  waste  Northern  Xransylfania  and  Noith-eastem  Huogaxyt 
rejoined  Batn's  main  army  after  the  great  fight  <m  the  Sayo,  and  pio- 
baUy  in  the  rich  country  of  Tokay* 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  doiqgs  of  this  army.  Aoooiding  to  Wolfl^  it 
was  led  bySubutai  Bafl^iator  and  Kuyol^t  butyasIhaYO  said^Kt^uk 
to<dc  no  part  in  tiib  ei^edition,  and  Radiid  distinctly  gi?es  tiie  leadmhip 
of  this  army  to  Btyd^  the  son  of  Tuhd;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
led  by  the  latter  and  Subntai  hi  coajwnctioa,  It  seems  to  have  marched 
throuj^  Moldavia,  inhabited  by  the  Vlakhs  or  RoomanSy.who  were 
styled  Kara  Iflah  by  the  Osmanli  Turks,  and  Kara  Uhq^  by  Rashid4 
This  army  having  crossed  the  Sireth,  attacked  the  soutii  of  Transylvania. 
It  was  this  division  idiich  chiefly  ravaged  the  various  towns  of  Tran- 
sylvania, as  I  mentioned  in  the  former  vidnmej  I  notioe  tiiat  there  is  a 
town  in  the  district  of  Gyeigyo  which  is  still  called  Tataihago,  which 
name  is  probably  a  souvenir  of  dieir  passage.  This  army  seems  to  have 
followed  the  valley  of  the  Maros,  while  that  of  Kadan  marched  along 
that  of  the  Koros.  It  was  probably  the  contingent  commanderl  tyy 
Subutai  which  suddenly  appeared  before  Csanad  while  Rpger  was 
sheltering  there. 

Let  us  continue  his  story.  He  tdls  us  he  was  deserted  by  two  of  his 
servants,  and  having  heard  of  the  storming  of  Thomas' Bridge  by  the 
ruthless  enemy  and  the  slaughter  of  its  inhabitanti,  he  returned  once 
more  to  the  isbmd  or  marsh,  which  was  prdbabfy  situated  in  die  marshy 
district  between  Bekes  and  Gyote,  where  he  counsdled  lbi»7eople  to 
fortify  their  retreat,  but  he  hhnsd(  according  to  his  own  dMiibsrion,  soon 
left  again,  and  hid  away  in  the  woods,  where  he  bade  UrstfVSilit  bring 
himfood.  The  ishmd  was  captured,  and  a  hoirible  shaig^iter  ensued,  as 
I  have  mentioned.1  It  was  not  ttti  ^after  aeveial  days  tiiat  Roger 
ventured  to  virit  it,  and  he  gives  a  ^is^  JiitAOlis  account  of  die  horrors 
whichhesaw,anddesaibesdite^^teaiiiifttkiU  of  the  Tartars  in  finding 
out  ftesh  vicdms  in  thik^hlS^  ftaeel  as  hke  that  of  hounds  when 
hunting  boars  and  harftw  iThity  tm»d,  orders  that  those  who  soncndered 
fireely  should,  after  a  short  time^  <mce  mote  return  home.  A  large 
number  of  peo|^  driven  by  hunger,  accq^  these  hollow  promises^  and 
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the  district  was  more  or  last  ttptcffM,  and  dhidad  into  aectioB%Mdi 
under  a  petty  diief.  The  Tartars  had  in  Cut  deterndaed  to  winter  tiM% 
and  reqoired  Ibod.  It  was  harvest  time  (Jnly,  ia4iX  and  the  retoned 
fi^;itives  weie  allowed  to  rei^  their  harvest^  bat  they  fireqoently  had  to 
poxchase  a  re^te  in  their  lives  hysnmndering  thenrwive8^dsteff%aad 
daughters  to  die  htstfol  Tartar%  who  xavidMd  diem  faetoe  ^btk  tjfts. 
The  Tartars  appointed  oflkers,  whose  daty  it  was  to  see  them  svppfiei 
with  food,  doUiing;  aimsy  and  horses.  There  were  about  a  hmdmd  c£ 
these  bailiffiii  and  the  one  under  vdiom  Roger  lived  had  authotky  over 
neatly  a  tiioosand  villages.  These  baili£b  were  men  of  taste,  and  taniriwd 
themselves  with  the  fidxest  gbls ;  those  who  bronght  tiiem  such  wese 
rewarded  with  presents  of  sheepy  oieni  horsesi  «c>  '  They  geneiaiqr  met 
tqge&er  weekly,  and  Roger  tells  ns  that^  in  the  hope  of  learning  more  of 
theirwayofHving,  of  becoming  acquainted  with  some  of  their  grandeei, 
or  of  finding  a  way  of  escape^  he  used  to  attend  these  meetfaigs  with  his 
baiM  On  one  occasion  the  inhalntants  of  the  vaxioos  villages  wwa 
summoned  to  meet  the  bailiflb  and  to  bring  presents*  Suspecting  som# 
evn  pky,  Roger  at  length  hired  himsdf  as  a  slave  to  a  Hungarian  prince. 
His  fears  were  well  founded,  for,  having  appropriated  tiieir  gifts,  the 
Tartars  collected  the  poor  people  together  and  slaughtered  them. 
They  now  brought  toge&er  all  the  proraions  they  could  collect,  having 
determined  to  winter  tiiere,  and  afterwards  devastated  the  whole 
province,  and  made  a  hideous  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants.  Theyvrodd 
not  allow  them,  doubtless,  to  consume  the  winter  provisions  tiiey  diem- 
sehres  needed.  In  the  spring  of  1242  diey  once  more  set  out,  and,  as  I 
have  mentioned,*  destroyed  Petg  with  a  vast  mass  of  people,  only  two 
girls  and  those  vdio  feigned  death  i^jtoidst  the  corpses  of  their  relatives 
and  were  stained  with  their  blood,  Escaped.  They  then  stormed  the 
monastery  of  Egres,  where  they  seem  to  have  spared  some  women  and 
inonks.t  This  division  of  the  Tarta^  army  seems  to  have  passed  the 
summer  of  1241  on  the  Theiss,  and  then  probably  made  its  way 
towards  the  middle  Danube,  in  which  ndghbonihood  Batu  himsdf  was 
encamped. 

The  story  of  the  fetal  battle  on  die  Sayo  is  tdd  with  some  graphic 
details  which  I  have  not  rdated  in  my  previous  notice,  both  in  the 
Jihahkushai  and  the  Chinese  annals.  In  die  former  #e  are  told  that 
Batu  sent  Sheiban  with  10,000  meta  to  reconnoitre^  and  that  he  returned 
in  a  week  reporting  that  die  enemy  had  a  superior  force.  This  was 
prdba!^  the  advanced  diiision  to  which  I  have  already  called  attention.! 
When  the  two  hosts  faced  one  another  Batu  retired  to  a  hOl  fbraday 
and  night  to  imidore  divine  assistance.  He  had  also  ordered  all  the 
Mussufanans  in  his  army  to  pray  to  heaven.  Next  day  he  detached 
Shefbon  with  3ome  troops  to  cross  the  Sayo,  but  their  attack  was 
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aasucccsilaly  tfaeir  niimbers  having  been  too  smalL  The  main  body  then 
|oshed  upon  the  Htmgariansy  and  penetrated  to  the  camp  of  their  kdar 
(li^  Idraly,  the  Hnngarian  name  for  a  Idng)^  and  cut  the  ropes  of  his 
tent,  opon  which  his  troops  fled.  The  Yuan  shi  assigns  the  command  of 
the  advance  guard  to  Subotaii  who  in  fMce  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy's 
army  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  While  Bata  crossed  the  river  where  it 
was  shallMT  and  where  there  was  a  bridges^  Sabatai  ciessed  it  lower 
down  wliere  it  was  deeper,  and  baih  a  bridge  by  fastening  beams 
together.  Meanwhile  Bata  had  beca  engaged^  and  had  lost  thirty  meni 
incJBding  one  of  his  adjutanu  styled  Ba  ha  to.  Bata  bc(gan  to  be 
discouraged  and  would  have  retired,  but  Subutai  insisted  that  they 
should  go  cm,  and  completely  defeated  the  enemy.  Some  time  after 
Batnreproached  Subutiu,  and  said,  ^  while  we  were  ighdng  together  on 
the  river  Tiuming  I  lost  my  Ba  ha  tu  because  of  your  tarrying.*  Subutai 
replied,  *'that  wliile  Batu  crossed  easily  at  a  shallow  place,  he  was 
delayed  by  having  to  buUd  a  bridge  over  a  deep  one*''  At  a  least,  on 
another  occasion,  Batu  did  more  justice  to  his  brave  general,  and  gave 
him  the  credit  of  the  victory  over  the  Hungarian  king.* 

After  the  battle  on  the  Sayo^  Bda  fled  to  the  woods  Dios  gior,  thence 
he  probably  escaped  by  way  of  Szomohiok  and  Leutschau  to  the  castle 
of  Piewnicza,  south  of  Sandecs,  almost  directly  north  of  the  battle  field, 
where  he  met  his  son-in-law  Bdesla^  of  Cracow.t  There  be  did  not 
tarry  long,  having  doubtless  heard  of  the  terrible  march  of  Baidar 
through  Cracovia,  but,  adopting  the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim,  he  fled  along 
the  Carpatiiians  towards  the  frontier  of  Austria,  doubtless  to  rejoin  his 
family  at  Oedenburg.  A  body  of  the  Tartars  followed  him  sharply;  it 
marched  through  the  defiles  of  Sps  or  Spisky,  in  the  central  Car- 
pathians, west  of  Piewnicsa  and,  doubtless  mistaking  his  traces,  fell 
upon  Cracow,  which  had  so  recently  been  devastated,  and  then  marching 
throi^  the  districts  of  Ausdiwiu  and  Tesdiea,  reached  Hungary  again 
by  the  YaUnnka  pa8S.{  Bda  reached  Neitra  in  safety,  and  was  escorted 
thence  to  the  Austrian  frontier  by  the  German  colonists.  They  were 
afterwards,  namely,  in  1258,  rewarded  for  their  fidelity  by  being  made 
free  burghers  of  Stuhlwdssenbuiv-i  He  was  made  to  pay  a  heavy 
ransom  by  the  Duke  of  Austria,  as  I  have  mcnlioned.|  Having  rejoined 
his  wife  and  young  son  Stephen,  he  made  his  way  to  Agram,  in  Croatia. 
The  Duke  of  Austria,  it  weuki  seem,  had  also  huusted,  a^t  a  part  of  the 
nuMom,  that  Bela  should  surrender  three  of  his  provinces  (probably  those 
ofWiesdburg,Oedenbaig,and£isenbuigaremeant).ir  He  now  seems 
to  have  invaded  them,  and  thus  took  advantage  of  the  dire  necessity  of 
Hungary  to  spoil  her  ftnther.^ 

The  terrible  battle  of  lignits  and  the  rapid  march  of  the  Tartars 
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through  Poland  and  Moravia  had  natmally  arotued  mnch  feding  m 
Gennaoy,  and  measures  hcgan  to  be  concerted  there  for  the  defence  of 
the  empire.  At  the  wish  of  King  Wenceslans  of  Bohemia,  and  of  Henry 
Raspe,  the  Landgrave  of  Thuringia,  a  meeUng  of  princes  and  prdatet 
took  place  at  Merseboi^  nofth  of  the  Ilaten  Sea,  wben  it  was  decided 
that  old  and  young  should  take  the  cross,  and  all  capable  of  taking  arms 
diooM  set  oot,  those  who  were  rich  and  not  so  capable^  paying  for  others 
who  were.  Thb  sdieme  broke  down,  however,  throog^  the  fierce 
strife  between  Kaisar  and  Pope  whkh  was  then  raging,  and  to  which  I 
shall  presently  refer ;  bat  as  tiie  Tartars  cmitinned  their  march,  and 
threatened  to  overwhdm  tfke  enqpire  itsdf,  even  the  fierce  romhataats  of 
church  and  state  respectively  drew  nearer  to  one  another.  KonradlV,^ 
the  enq>eror's  son,  a  boy  of  but  thirteen  years,  and  therefore  bttt  little  fitted 
to  cope  with  these  troubled  times,  convoked  a  mefiingof  notables  at 
Eslii^n,  on  the  Neckar,  for  the  19th  of  May,  12411  where  a  pad 
was  made  that  imtil  the  foast  of  Saint  Martin,  i/.,  the  loth  of  November, 
and  longer  if  necessary,  they  shoidd  unite  In  a  common  crusade  against  the 
Tartars,  not  compromising  meanwhfle  any  of  tiieir  intentions  In  tiie  civfl 
strife  just  named,  and  that  an  army  should  be  assembled  at  Noread>efg 
to  march  against  tiie  invaders,  while  the  Franciscan  friars  who  had  been 
sent  by  Pope  Gregory  IX.  to  excommunicate  the  emperor,  his  sons,  and 
supporters,  were  to  preach  the  crusade.  This  was  alk^wed  to  be  preached 
within  their  dioceses  by  the  Bishop  of  Coetnis,  the  ArchbislM^  of 
Mayence^  and  the  Bishop  of  Ai^burgh.^  Presendy  the  news  of  the 
Tartar  doings  reached  Rome,  and  the  Pope  hunself  sent  orders  to  the 
heads  of  the  two  great  orders  of  friars,  and  also  to  the  abbots  of  the 
Cisterdaa  monasteries  in  Germany,  to  preach  the  same  holy  war.  The 
TarUrs  were  infonned  by  their  qiies  of  these  movements  m  Germany, 
and  we  accordingly  find  that  Bato,  who  was  encamped  in  the  country 
about  Comom,  north  of  the  Danube,  sent  a  detachment  to  the  borders 
of  Austria,  iHiers^  aecordhig  to  a  letter  of  the  Austrian  Duke  F^rederlck 
11^  dated  the  15th  of  June,  1241,  he  daims  that  his  people  slew  300  of 
them.t 

The  Tartar  mvaslon  was  synchronous  with  the  terrible  strife  between 
the  civfl  and  rehgioas  powers--betwoen  the  emperor  and  the  pontlfi''— 
which  caased  so  nra^  damage  and  scandal  to  Cluistianity.  The  Kaisar 
was  the  rfdoobtablo  Frederick  II.,  and  the  Pope  was  Grqgory  IX.  The 
formerwas  master  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  was  detemdned  to  put  his 
feot  on  afi  the  land  beyond  the  Alps.  The  Pope,  who  was  eqaally  vigorous 
and  determined,  would  not  submit  to  have  the  hind  overshadowed  by  the 
donUe-headed  ea|^  and  the  strife  had  grown  very  envenomed.  While 
the  Tartars  were  ravaging  Russia,  Poland,  and  Hungary,  namely,  from 
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Aagattf  1240V  until  April,  1241,  Frederick  was  laying  taitgt  to  the  pi^ 
dty  of  Faensfty  which  he  at  length  captured  On  his  sidei  the  Pope  had 
€3icomiiMinicati?d  him  on  the  3oth  of  Marchf  1239,  being  Palm  Sunday, 
and  had  a  year  later  permitted  a  crusade  to  be  preached  against  him ; 
and,  lastly,  he  had  created  a  party  among  the  princes  of  Germany,  who 
were  banded  together  against  his  great  enemy.  These  coousted  of  the 
treactaroos  Duke  of  Austria  Frederick  IL,  Otto  IL  of  Bavaria*  Otto  the 
younger  and  John  of  Brunswick,  Henry  IL  of  Silesia,  and  the  Lanc^^raf 
Heniy  Raspe^  all  headed  by  Wenceslaos  of  Bohemia ;  and  the  Pope  had 
even  gone  so  £ur  as  to  decree  the  dethronement  of  the  Kaisar,  and  to 
nominate  another  in  his  place,  a  daim  whidi  was  £ur  beyond  his  rights, 
which  did  not  go  beyond  die  crowning  of  the  prince  who  should  be 
elected  by  the  rest*  With  such  an  enemy  it  is  not  to  be  w<mdered  at 
that  Frederick,  who  was  the  great  mediaeval  champion  of  the  civil  power, 
skolild  have  been  most  carefol  not  to  let  his  rival  have  a  chance  of 
escaping.  It  was,  consequently,  a  terrible  time  of  feud  and  dislocation 
lor  any  efifort  to  be  organised  against  the  common  foe  of  aU,  who 
threatened  to  stamp  both  Kaisar  and  Pope  underneath  his  heeL  When 
Bela,tiie  Hungarian  king^  reached  Agram  in  his  flight  he  despatched  the 
Bishop  of  Waitsen  with  a  letter  to  the  emperor  and  the  pq^  setting  out 
the  devastation  of  Hungary,  and  pnmiisii^  the  former  to  acknowledge 
Um  as  his  suzerain  if  he  would  come  and  help  him.t  These  lettors  were 
dated  the  i8th  of  May,  1241.  The  iMshop  first  repaired  to  Rome,  vdiere 
the  pope^  who  possibly  mingled  benevolence  and  diplomacy  in  his  acts, 
and  who  did  not  wish  to  see  Hungary  become  an  imperial  appanage 
took  Bda  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  holy  see,  offered  the 
same  indulgences  and  immunities  to  all  who  wouhl  march  against  the 
Tartars  as  were  ofoed  in  the  case  of  the  crusadsty  and  ordered  the 
H«i^;ariancleigytohelpthdrking4  From  Rome  the  bishc^  r^aired 
to  S|>alatro^  where  the  emperor  was  them  staying.  The  eii4>eror  replied  to 
him,  ^  That  if  he  left  Italy  before  the  war  there  was  ended,  that  Germany 
would  lose  the  benefit  of  the  blood  and  treasure  it  had  poured  out  in  his 
si^port,  and  that  if  he  marched  agahist  the  Tartars  he  would  eqpoae  Us 
own  states  (i>.,  Naples  and  Sicily)  to  attack,  since  the  pope  was  so  mndi  at 
issue  with  him,  but  he  hoped  before  long  to  restore  peace  to  the  C3niatian 
worid;  and,  havmg  padfied  Italy,  he  said  that  he  would  march  attiie 
head  of  a  great  force  against  the  invaders.')  Wdl  might  ICatthsw  Paris, 
in  his  commoitary  on  these  proceedmgs,  say  that  God  must  have  been 
at  enmity  with  the  Christians  to  permit  such  feuds  in  &ce  of  the 
unbelievers.|  Meanwhile^  however,  the  emperor  wrote  to  his  son 
Konrad,  and  to  the  Swabian  princes  and  dukes  to  aid  in  repdling  the 
baibariansy  and  he  also  wrote  to  the  other  Eurqmn  sovereigns, 
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cBbetfiif  dMatoanl»CQiMiM»cnw  i^fiiiDst  te  OMnj.  Tteletter 
whidi  ha  mt  OA  the  3id  of  Jolj,  I24i»  to  his  hrother-in^w,  Hairy  IIL 
of  Fi^lamlj  has  bem  ptetcnred  by  MatAew  Paris.  He  kaplotod  him  lis 
render  tiitisteniy  i&  die  woffcof  repefliiig  the  iATadefs»^lbr,''sftldhe, 
^if  the  Taitus  penetnte  iato  GenMmy  and  fiad  no  banieis  to  Aeir 
progress  tiiev^  odiernatioos  will  sofo  kom  the  teiriblesooage  which 
divine  jostio^  as  we  beiieve^  has  allowed  to  ^qpear  to  pimish  the  wodd 
lor  its  aanes,  and  on  accoont  of  the  decay  of  piety.  He  bade  him  tiiere- 
foe  use  ^igenoe  in  affacding  his  hdp^  loir  this  people,  he  said  (f>^  the 
TaxtarsVhave  left  their  own  covnliy  with  the  intoition  of  snbjoKatiag  a]| 
the  west,  and  of  destroying  the  fiuth  and  the  name  of  Christian;  but  we 
have  6ith  in  Christy  who  has  hidserto  enaUed  os  to  vanquish  onr 
eneniesy  and  wSlcanse^eir  pride  to  £idl,  and  theTaitan  to  be  once 
more  remitted  bade  to  Tartanis.'^ 

Matthew  Paris  tdb  ns  the  emperor,  ordered  his  sons  Konrad  and 
Henry  to  march  againet  the  Tartars.  The  latter  was  at  the  head  of 
4poo  horsemen  and  a  crowd  of  loot  soldiers^  and  encountered  the 
Tartars  near  Devin,  on  tibe  liver  March.  Wolff  contends  that  Matthew 
Paris  is  here  mistaken,  and  that  the  oonfidderates  were  not  the  sons  of 
the  emperor,  but  the  bidiop  of  Costnis  and  the  l^shop  of  Freisingen, 
who  had  been  promoteis  of  die  crasade  I  lunre  mentioned.t  In  this 
battle,  whidi  is  mentioned  by  Haithon,  the  Armenian,  and  by  the 
Dominican  Bieol,  the  Tartars  were  defeated  and  driven  away4  It  was 
s^parently  feo^  in  the  antnmn  of  1241.  Batm's  army  having  spent 
that  season  north  of  the  Danube  and  having  been  r^|oined  by  the  con- 
tingents imder  Baidar  and  Kadan,  began  to  move  again  in  December, 
1241. 

One  ^vision,  under  Batn  hhnsdi^  marched  upon  Gran,  perhaps  by 
the  valiqrs  of  the  Sayo  and  the  Ipoly.  It  was  an  mmsuaUy  severe 
winter,  and  the  Danube  was  frosen  over.  To  test  wh^her  it  would  bear 
thdr  army  or  not»  the  Tartars  abandoned  a  number  of  their  cattle  on 
the  oi^osite  bank,  and  then  made  pretence  of  retiring  altogedier.  After 
waiting  three  days,  the  Hungarians  crossed  over  to  secure  what  they 
deemed  th^  booty,  upon  which  the  Tartars  crossed  it  also.S  They 
crossed  on  the  25th  of  December,  124U  I  have  silready  described  the 
siege  and  capture  of  the  town.|  One  incident  of  the  sack  is  a  grim 
epitome  of  the  horrible  barbarities  committed  by  the  captors.  Three 
hundred  of  the  first  ladies  in  the  town  were  captured  in  one  house. 
Dressed  in  their  richest  garments  they  presented  themselves  before 
Batu  and  in^^lored  his  pity,  ofiering  to  become  his  slaves.  He  ordered 
them  to  be  disrobed  and  then  beheaded.  Pity  was  not  tobe  ibund  in 
the  code  of  the  ruthless  Tartar,  whose  draconic  sentence  upon  every 
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town  iHuch  ledHedy  was  destnictioiL  After  tiie  destractkm  oC  Gnm, 
Bata  appamdy  spent  a  conakteiable  time  in  its  neigfabooriiood.  His 
feople,  however,  were  not  kOe,  and  were  engaged  in  dcsoJatkig 
Uie  Talky  of  the  Dannbe,  advancing  north  of  that  rivsr  as  far  as 
Niimhuig  or  Kronnenbmgh,  two  German  miks  nmth  of  Vieima,  where 
they  shngfatered  many  ChrisHans  ;*  idiile  sondi  of  tkt  Dannbe  tibey 
advanced,  as  I  have  described«t  as  £u:  as  Neostadl^  sonth  of  Vknna, 
fdiere  diey  sofiered  a  check  at  the  hands  of  the  Ardididtt  of  Austria,  the 
Kmg  of  Bdiemia,  the  Patriarch  of  Aqoilia,  the  Duke  of  Carinthiay  and 
the  Maignve  of  Baden  who  had  assembled  a  considerabie8xoqr4  Botit 
would  seem  Oat  ahogetiber  tiie  coimtry  west  of  die  Danube  fitted  better 
than  that  east  of  the  river,  and  tiiat  several  towns,  such  as  Oedeabuig, 
Fresbttig,  Ndtra,  Trentadifai,  Comom,  'Anols,  te^  sucoessftlly  resisted 
the  Tartar  attack.$ 

While  Batu  and  the  nudn  army  remahied  near  Urn  niidle  Daatthei  a 
contfaigent  was  sent  under  Kadan  in  puzsuk  of  Beia,  as  I  lulie 
described.1  The  Uttter  had  sent  his  v^  Maria  and  young  son  Stephen, 
hi  the  spring  of  1241,  into  Dalmatia,  and  confided  them  to  die  cars  of 
die  people  of  Spalatro^  but  the  queen  was  nervous,  and,  with  a  number 
of  widows  whose  husbands  had  been  killed  by  the  Tartars,  and  widi  her 
husband's  treasure,  she  took  refuge  at  die  stroi^  fortress  of  Clissa,  a 
short  distance  from  Spalatro.ir  Bda  Umself  remained  for  a  iHdle  in 
Croatia,  and  he  oomphins  in  a  dnmrnent  stMl  eatant  of  the  way  in  wfaiA 
he  was  deserted  by  his  grandees ;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  of  a 
vacillating  di^nsition,  and  neither  conciliated  enemies  nor  made  many 
friends.  The  clergy akme  bdiaved  handsomdy to  him.  InUraiiawt 
are  told  how  die  monasteiy  ^  Mens.  PannonisB  made  hhn  a  present  of 
800  marks  of  fine  gold.  In  the  eariy  part  of  February,  1242,  having 
heaidofKadan'spursumgmardi,he  fled  to  the  Dahnadan  coast,  and, 
having  removed  his  frmyiy  from  Clissa,  went  to  SpakOro.  Kadan 
pursued  hhn  sharply,  as  I  have  described.^  The  Tartars  seem  to  have 
left  a  considerable  portk>n  of  their  forces  near  Verfoact,  where  pastun^ 
was  abundant,  and  to  have  hurried  on  with  the  light  troops  duoq^  the 
barren  and  inho^table  mountains  of  Croatia,  where  they  frftiles^ 
slaughtered  the  inhabitants,  without  r^iard  to  age  or  sex.  Fancyingthat 
Bda  was  taking  refuge  at  Clissa,  diey  poured  a  riiower  of  arrows  upon 
it,  and  finding  diis  of  little  use,  they  dismounted  and  b^;an  to  damber 
up  on  hand  and  foot,  ami  were  met  by  the  garrison  rolling  down  great 
stones  upon  them.tt  But  Bda  had  gone  to  Trau,  as  they  learnt  there, 
and  thence  shipped  his  wife  and  family  to  the  ndgfabonring  islands  of 
Lesma  and  Brazza,  while  he  himself  remained  on  board  ship.  The  two 
islands  were  granted  the  privilege  of  having  their  own  bishops  and  dieir 
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own  Zoptn  (the  latter,  however,  to  be  of  the  fianBy  GaddieX  in 
lecompcme  for  the  rtfiige  thejr  that  aff<»4fid  the  loyil  £unily.«  The 
Tutm  advanced  to  the  ovtskhts  of  Traa,  and  findhig  it  rniat tailaW^ 
tbejaentamcatenger  to  summon  the  towi^who  ipoke  intheSkvonk 
ton^ae:  ''Kadaiifthe  duaf  of  the  tmconqnered  annr»  h^is  yea  know, 
if  yen  do  not  wuh  to  ihare  in  tibe  penalty  eamed  hy  one  who  k  n 
in  blood  to  yoo,  deUver  the  eneaay  into  o«r  haiids.''t  No 
r,  at  die  wi^  of  tiie  kfaig^was  given  to  thia  aixogant  meaaage. 
The  Tattaia  then  letued.  They  ipent  needy  the  whole  of  Ifafch, 
however,  m  die  nejgbbomhood,  and  several  times  vWted  the  coast  towns, 
but  afterwards  letumed  to  Verfoacxt 

Several  documents  are  extant  showhig  how  Bek  lewaided  the  various 
grandees  who  had  fiddifblly  served  Urn  during  tills  tcrribk  time.  Mtr 
aUa  we  read  how  the  count  Detrikus,  son  of  Ifatlhew,  was  sMde  Ban 
of  Sbvooia.  SfanOar  rewards  overtook  other  Croatian  notables.  The 
most  hnportant  of  his  ftiends  at  this  time  were  tiie  Fhmgipanni  counts 
of  Veg^  who  put  not  only  their  men  and  ships  at  hb  service^  but  alao 
made  hfan  an  advance  of  ao^ooo  marks.  It  would  seem  that  they 
nssemUed  a  considerable  fleet  firom  tiie  neighbouring  coasts,  which  acted 
as  an  escort  to  Bda,  when  on  the  i8th  of  Mardi  he  set  out  from  TnuL 
It  was  overtaken  by  a  stmn  on  the  open  sea,  between  the  canals  of  Zara 
and  Ouamero,  and  a  portion  of  the  fleet  was  driven  on  to  die  coast  of  the 
peninsula  of  Nona.  A  terrible  struggle  ensued  between  th<>  castaways 
and  the  Tartars,  who  were  lyfaig  in  wait  on  the  shore,  but  the  latter 
were  badly  beaten.  We  are  txM  that  on  this  occasion  three  young 
champions,  named  Kreci^  Y^;ef1ich  (called  Kupissa),  and  Raak,  with 
tiurty^ght  followers  (ii^o  came  from  Syrmia,  in  Eastern  Slavonia,  and 
of  whom  twenty-five  perished  in  the  s^ggle),  distinguished  themsdves. 
The  fig^t  took  place  before  the  Idng^s  own  eyes,  and  the  description  is 
enlivened  by  some  graphic  touches,  the  Tartars  being  hemmed  in  and 
slaughtered,  we  are  told,  like  "geese  on  a  fishxpond.*^  They  were  at 
length  defeated  and  driven  beyond  the  Keika,  near  Brezcza4 

The  Frangipannt,  who  had  behaved  so  loyally,  were  handsomely 
rewarded  by  the  king.  By  a  deed  of  the  5th  of  April,  1251,  they  were 
granted  the  counties  of  Vlnodol  and  Modms,  in  Croatia ;  and  by  a  deed, 
dated  four  years  later,  he  made  over  to  them  the  town  of  Zeng,  with 
Zubdi5r,  Zoll,  &c  ;  while  in  1263  he  heaped  fi«sh  honours  upon  them, 
and  gave  the  castie  of  Zkrad,  in  Croatia,  to  the  brothers  Philip  and 
Bartholomew  Szkalyk  de  Lyka,  who  had  supi^ed  a  contingent  of 
ships.! 

Let  us  turn  once  more  to  Kadan  and  his  Tartars.  Finding  he  could 
not  reach  Bda,  he  set  out  at  the  end  of  March,  1242,  and  passed  through 
Turkish  Croatia  and  the  Herzegovina.    When  he  had  reached  as  far 
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south  as  Drivasto,  In  ARNtnia,  he  recehred  <»rders  fiom  Bata  to  return, 
the  death  of  the  Great  Khan  Ogotai  having  sammoned  the  various 
princes  hack  again  to  Asia.  He  accordingly  marched  east  throdgh 
Bulgaria  to  meet  him. 

Bata  had  remained  a|iparentil7f  as  I  haTe  said,  in  the  neighhoiiihood 
of  Gian.  When  the  newsxof  Ogotai's  deadi  readied  him  he  set  ont 
eastwaids.  This  was  pnbMf  ahoat  the  end  of  MardL  The  anny 
mardied  with  a  bnge  ooBToy  of  waggons  and  troops  of  cattle  and  hocses. 
The  Ibrests  were  tramped  throogh  on  SMt,  so  that  the  fnsatlahfaf  Tsitats 
night  i^ean  the  few  victims  who  escaped  diem  as  thejr  advanced  hito 
the  oonntry.  In  Transyhrania  the  ravage  had  not  heen  qoite  comptele 
befiofe^  and  many  towns  and  inhahitants  still  lemaiBed.  These  were 
trodden  nnder  and  destroyed.  The  Tartan  tiien  cieescd  over  into 
WaOachia,  and  thence  into  Bulgaria.  This  wa»  about  the  beginning  of 
June,  ia43»*  and  about  the  same  thae  Kadaa  readied  Bulgaria  and 
r^oined  Bata  with  his  contingent  On  his  passage  throqgli  Bulgaria^ 
Bata  did  not  fidly  in  Mongol  £uhion,  to  lay  waste  the  whole  land.  The 
King  of  Bulgaria,  Kolowah,  appealed  to  his  suserain,  Baldwin  11^  the 
Emperor  of  Constantinople^  for  hdp.  Allying  hfansdf  with  tiie  ComanSi 
who  had  migrated  fimn  Hungary  in  1241,  he  ddeated  the  Taitan  in  a 
firrt  engagement,  but  was  defeated  and  his  country  subdued  in  a  second 
more  unfortunate  fightt  It  was  vdiile  m  Bulgaria  that  Bata  assembled 
the  various  prisoners  whom  he  had  captured,  and  after  he  had  given 
tiiem  pennission  to  return  home  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them,  as  I 
have  mentionedt  At  lengdi,  in  the  winter  of  1242-43,  die  Tartars 
once  more  crossed  the  Danube. 

When  the  Tartars  invaded  Gallicia  its  princet  Daniel,  fled  westwards 
and  found  refoge  with  Konrad,  Duke  of  Mazovia  and  Cujavia,  where  his 
rival  Michad  of  Kief  had  preceded  hinL|  When  the  Tartars  passed  into 
Hungary  he  returned  once  more  to  his  principality,  and,  turning  aside 
firom  Brest  and  Vladimir  on  account  of  the  pestflental  odour  emitted  by 
die  corpses  there,  he  settled  at  Khohn,  a  town  whidi  he  had  himself 
founded,  near  the  andent  Cherven.  It  had  escaped  the  general  ravage, 
and  was  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of  Germans,  Pdes,  Ac.  It  was 
beautlfolfy  built,  and  adorned  with  gardens,  an  oasb  in  the  general 
desert,  and  from  it  Danid  commenred  riie  wotfc  of  restoring  prosperity 
once  more  to  the  devastated  country.  He  was  opposed,  however,  by  the 
GaUidan  boyards,  who  had  tasted  in  his  absence  a  little  liberty,  and  who 
seized  the  salt  mines  of  Kolomna,  the  does  from  whidi  went  to  support 
the  princdy  exdiequer.  They  also  intrigued  with  Rostislaf,  the  son 
of  Michad  of  KkL  Michad  had  been  wdl  treated  by  Danid,  who  had 
ceded  to  him  the  princq;iality  of  Kie^  to  whidi  he  had  returned* 
Danid  defeated  the  treadieious  conduct  of  the  boyards  and  of  the 
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iMlMpt  oC  Gafitch  and  PereitUTl,  drove  Roititlaf  away  from  die  town 
of  Gafitchi  defeated  tiie  Poles,  from  wliom  he  captured  Lobfin,  and 
made  himsdf  powerfidly  felt  He  is  styled  C^rand  Prince  by  ienie»  and 
had  certainly  in  South-western  Russia  an  e<lBivaknt  posttioii  to  Yaroslaf 
in  Central  Russia  at  Vladimir.* 

When  Batn  crossed  the  Volga  he  sent  the  Poloutzian  Aktai  to  i^^se 
him  that  he  had  returned  from  his  campaign  in  Himgaryi  and  that  he 
riumhi  send  his  commanders  Memmen  and  Bahd  with  an^omy  iigainat 
himifhedidnotsendinhissubmission.t  He  then  continued  his  march 
towards  the  Volga. 

We  hare  now  completed  the  story  of  Batu's  great  rampaSy^,  ^n^ 
what  a  terrible  story  it  is,  what  a  picture  of.  utter  destruction  and 
desolation.  From  the  German  frontier  to  the  Volga  hardly  a  town 
survived  the  passage  of  the  tomada  If  towns  were  an  eyesore  to 
Moi^ol  eyes,  as  many  of  their  graphic  sayings  attest,  then  assuredly 
they  had  done  credit  to  their  aesthetic  training ;  and  if  the  presence  of 
settled  inhabitants,  and  of  those  who  reap  and  sow,  who  knit  and  weave, 
was  a  menace  to  the  roving  sddiery,  whose  grass  needed  no  tillage,  and 
whose  wealth  was  in  their  flocks,  they  had  had  their  fill  of  fatisfaftiCTL 
They  had  few  local  ties  and  scruples,  and  were  on  a  gigantic  scale  what 
the  Turkoman  and  Kazak  frontagers  of  Persia  are  on  a  small  one,  devoted 
to  that  licentious  liberty  which  is  incompatible  with  town  life,  and  diat 
obstinate  independence  which  deems  most  laws  the  yokes  of  slaves.  If 
it  be  true  that  man  was  first  a  hunter,  then  a  nomade,  then  a  settler,  and 
that  between  these  forms  of  life  there  is  perpetual  war,  and  that  although 
the  victory  goes  unfailingly  to  the  last,  that  it  has  to  be  won  at  the 
sword's  point,  and  is  only  won  when  its  enemy  is  entirely  csEtirpated; 
then  we  have  a  raisan  tPUre  for  much  which  crowds  these  volumes,  and 
we  may  accept  the  campaign  of  Batu  and  its  results  as  one  chapter  in 
that  mighty  warfsre  between  the  nomade  and  the  agriculturist,  which  is 
now  waning,  because  the  nomade  has  had  his  day,  but  which  was  then  in 
the  balance,  for  assuredly,  but  for  the  lucky  death  of  Qgotai  and  the 
consequent  recall  of  the  Tartar  leaders,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  an 
acre  of  land  in  Europe  should  have  escaped  being  trampled  upon  by 
Tartar  troths,  and  should  have  been  scorched  accordingly.  I  have  in 
the  previous  volume  collected  some  of  the  reasons  why  the  Tartar  march 
was  so  successfiil,  others  remain.  The  first  and  most  obvious  cause 
was  that  the  Tartars  were  a  perpetual  standing  army.  ^  The  nomade 
nations/'  as  one  historian  of  Russia  says,  **  are  armies,  irregular  indeed, 
but  easily  put  in  motion,  prompt,  and  always  on  foot;  whatever 
they  leave  behind  them  can  be  guarded  by  old  men,  women,  and 
children.  To  such  nations  war  is  not  an  event,  for  long  marches 
produce  but  little  change  in  the  habits  of  a  wandering  people,  dieir 


*  Xannuiii,  iv.  ax-«4.  t  V911  Hammer,  136.   Wolff,  381. 
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hones, thttr  provisioQ%  Bun:h  akog  with  them;  and  this  is  of  Sdoie 
fanportance  in  oncaUivaled  pkins  and  uninhabited  forosts.*^  There  was 
no  distiactioii  aaMBg  the  Tartais  between  civilian  and  soldier^  all  were 
warriois  who  could  cany  anns»  save  perhaps  a  lew  Shamanist  medxdne 
men*  On  the  other  hand,  what  do  we  find  in  Eurc^  at  this  time?  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  so  dirided  in  interests  and  other  respecu  by  its 
feodal  institotions,  that  its  patriotism  was  parochial  and  its  strength 
frittered  away.  In  the  nest  place,  in  Russia,  and  probaUy  in  Hungary, 
the  possession  of  arms  was  reserved  for  nobles  and  fireemen  only,  and 
from  these  we  must  deduct  the  traders  and  clergy.  Now,  as  the  andior 
just  quoted  says,  speaking  of  Russia,  ^continual  wars  had  so  much 
taicreaied  the  number  of  monks,  hired  servants,  and  slaves,  and  so  mndi 
diminished  that  of  freemen  and  landholders,  that  there  remained  scarcely 
warriors  enough  to  make  head  i^nst  the  PokmtsL''  These  were  the 
natural  warriors,  who  were  tnuned  to  arms ;  besides  them  eaidi  ef  tiie 
petty  chiefe  kept  pi^  guards  of  n&ercenaries.  These  in  former  times 
had  been  Varangians  and  Norsemen,  but  in  later  days  they  had  also 
taken  Turkomans  into  their  pay,  and  we  read  of  Berendeens,  TMs, 
&C.,  being  in  the  -service  of  the  Russian  princes,  but  these  guards  had 
greatfy  diminished  in  numbers.  ''About  the  year  iioo  the  guard  of  the 
Giand  Prince  was  only  800  men,  and  he  lost  it*f  These  frafl  materials 
formed  the  only  soldiery  in  the  country,  and  the  crowds  who  were 
collected  to  repel  a  sudden  invasion  were  necessarily  but  a  very  indif- 
ferent militia,  and  disappeared  like  chaff  in  the  fire  before  the  terrible 
IVtar  cavahy,  so  well  disciplined  and  with  such  admiral^  tactics. 
Badly  armed  foot  soldiers,  with  little  training  or  discif^ne,  have  never 
been  a  match  for  such  opponents,  and  especially  when  they  have  come  in 
such  multitudes  as  the  soldiers  of  Batu.  Again,  not  only  did  diey  excd 
in  discipline;,  training,  and  numbers,  but  also  in  weapons.  Here  let  me 
quote  from  a  historian  who  is  too  little  appreciated.  He  says, ''  It  is 
unnecessary  to  expatiate  upon  the  influence  exercised  by  military  arms 
in  oiganisation  and  discipline,  and  in  the  general  science  of  war,  upon 
the  history  of  comparatively  modem  times.  .  .  .  The  system  organised 
by  Gustavus  Adolphus  turned  the  tide  of  victory  against  the  Imperial 
arms  in  Germany,  and  on  more  than  one  hard  fought  field  in  England, 
when  used  by  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  against  the  ill-regulated  valour  of 
the  supporters  of  King  Charles.  .  •  .  The  dagger  screwed  into  the 
muzzle  of  the  musket  first  placed  that  weapon  on  a  footing  with  the  pike 
at  dose  quarters ;  the  bayonet  attached  to  the  end  of  the  barrel  com- 
pleted its  efficiency  without  inteifering  with  its  use  as  a  firearm.  The 
firelock  and  the  iron  ramrod  each  made  a  mark,  however  small  that  mark 
may  have  been,  upon  some  portion  of  the  history  of  the  last  two 
centuries.'^    The  same  very  learned  author  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the 
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n^erioiity  cf  the  Fiank  weapont  over  those  of  the  Roman  eolonialf, 
tad  of  the  Nonnans  at  Hastings  over  those  of  the  English,  m  botfi  cases 
awaxdliig  the  victory  to  the  well  equipped  Noir»  la  Uie  case  of  the 
Tartan  we  have  every  reason  for  bdieviag  that  they  were  in  every  way 
hetter  armed  than  their  opponents.  In  the  magnificent  collection  of 
armour  at  the  Palace  of  Peterhof  there  are  some  specimens  of  the  body 
axmonr  of  the  ll«igols»  made  widi  scales  of  iron  ovcflappiag  one 
another,  whidi  testily  to  the  skill  of  their  smithS|  and  are  marveb  of 
woffimansh^>  compared  with  any  c<mtempotary  armomr  then  in  use  in 
Bastem  Europe*  As  to  die  Tartar  weapons  diey  have  been  described 
lor  vs  by  one  of  the  chroniclers.  Their  armomri  he  t^  os,  was  made  of 
bii&]ohide%  with  scales  fiMtened  on  it  It  was  impenetrable,  and  famed 
a  capital  d€fence»  Th^  wove  iron  or  leathern  hdmetSy  crooked  swords 
(£«.,  salxesX  quivers,  and  bows.  The  heads  of  their  arrows  were  four 
filters  broad,  kmger  than  those  nSed  in  dM  west,  aiid  were  inade  of  innii 
bon^  or  horn,  and  the  notches  were  so  small  that  they  would  not  pass 
over  the  strings  of  western  bows.  Their  istandards  were  short,  made  of 
blade  or  white  yak's  tails,  and  having  bafls  of  wool  at  the  top.  Thehr 
horses  were  small,  compact,  and  hardy,  and  sobmittcd  to  almost  any 
hardship.  They  rode  them  without  stirrups,  and  made  them  jaiq>  like 
deer  over  rocks  r*nd  walls.* 

It  win  thtts  be  seen  that  in  weapons  and  armature  also,  the  invaders 
were  superior  to  their  opponents,  and  we  cannot  wonder,  wbm  we  gauge 
the  respective  qualifications  of  either  sid^  that  the  liongoJa  should  have 
been  universal^  successfid  in  the  open  fidd.  Thdr  engineering  skfll 
was  also  very  superior  to  anything  then  known  in  Europe.  We  have 
pietwred  for  us  in  the  accounts  of  the  Mongol  campaigns  in  China  the 
elal>orate  mangonels  and  other  kinds  of  artillery  whidi  diey  had  at 
command,  and  which  enabled  them  to  break  very  readily  the  more  or 
less  frail  barriers  of  wood  or  stone,  which  were  tiien  deemed  fcwmidable 
fortifications ;  and  we  accosdini^  find  that  when  they  had  enough  time 
they  were  seldom  foiled  in  attaddng  towns.  Towns  had  this  additional 
weakness  in  Russia,  that  they  were  so  for  asunder  and  so  separated  by 
forests  and  deserts  that  they  could  not  hdp  one  another.  All  the  odds, 
in  foct,  were  in  favour  of  the  invaders ;  and,  as  if  this  was  not  enooj^ 
the  pri^oesboth  in  Russia  and  Hungary  were,  if  not  in  actual  conflict, 
engaged  too  often,  to  use  a  graphic  colloquial  phrase,  h»  ^paddling  thek 
own  canoes."  The  Grand  Prince  of  Russia  was  a  very  feeble  person, 
Karanma,  who  is  ever  tender  to  princes,  speaks  of  him  as  havii^  taken 
no  measines  for  the  defence  of  Russia,  but  as  haidng  the  virtues  of  his 
century,  '^he  decked  the  churches,  made  presents  to  the  monks,  and 
his  memocy.  was  blest  by  the  people,*^  whieh  is  fiercdy  transited  by 
another  writer,  "  He  was  an  idiot,    .    •    .    was   solely  occupied  in 

*  Thomas  of  SfwUtio,  Wolff,  334*  t  Op.  dt,  iy.  3. 
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adomiiig  the  churches,  perpetuatiiig  mendicity  by  ahni,  and  finttentng 
the  monks.'' 

In  Hungary,  Bela  was  also  maiked  by  MoUt  qualities^  and*  as  I 
showed  in  my  fonnervolumei  had  exasperated  or  alienated  larye  nunibers 
of  his  people.  We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  at  the  oompietenesa  of 
the  Tartar  success,  and  if  we  find  cause  of  admiration  firom  the  military 
point  of  view,  it  must  be  as  an  engineering  feat,  for  the  marveOout 
raindity  with  which  the  land  was  won,  and  the  ease  with  which  such  a 
large  force  was  moved  and  provisioned,  and  the  admirable  strat^y  by 
which  the  idiole  campaign  was  marked ;  and  in  gauging  this  we  must 
rememi>er  that  in  Hungary,  at  least,  it  is  probable  the  Tartars  were 
assisted  by  the  Comans  as  guides  and  counsellors,  for  ^ey  also  had  a 
grievance  against  the  Hungarians,  while  it  would  seem  firom  the  narrative 
of  Roger  that  both  Magyars  and  Germans  did  not  scruple  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  ruthless  invaders,  driven  as  much  perhaps  by  terror  as  by 
sympathy. 

With  these  advantages  the  success  of  the  Tartars  was  inevitable,  and 
when  we  consider  their  mission,  it  is  (mly  too  easy  either  to  be  cynica], 
or,  if  our  method  be  not  that  of  Diogenes,  to  stand  aside  and  despair 
entbrely  of  solving  the  riddle  of  history ;  but  we  surely  may  do  better 
than  this.  It  is  not  a  mere  phrase  when  we  speak  of  the  tide  of  human 
progress,  and  thus  postulate  for  it  an  ebb  as  well  as  a  flow ;  and  the  ebb 
has  its  ends  and  uses  no  less  than  the  flow.  And  there  was  one  result  at 
kast  of  the  Tartar  invasion  which  was  lasting  and  most  usefol,  and  in 
this  it  was  similar  to  the  terrible  invasions  of  the  Danes  in  tiie  fiirther 
west  at  an  eariier  day.  Throoj^  the  process  of  parcelling  out  the  kingly 
inheritance  a  considerable  danger  was  overtianging  Europe,  every 
province  was  becoming  a  rival  of  its  neig^ibours,  and  all  the  countries  of 
the  west  were  in  consequence  disint^(rating*  It  required  the  sharp  iron 
of  the  Danes  to  wdd  together  the  firagments  of  England  Into  one  land, 
to  make  men  feel  that  they  had  a  common  heritage  to  guard,  and 
common  interests  to  gather  round,  or,  if  we  would  have  a  more  modem 
emmple,  we  cannot  doubt  that  all  the  romance  and  forvid  sentiment 
which  surrounds  the  term  Fatherland  in  Germany,  which  has  in  that 
disjointed  mass  of  little  principalities  formed  a  public  opinion  too  strong 
for  any  provincial  loyalties  to  withstand,  and  which  has  demanded  unity 
and  strength  under  one  head,  has  been  bom  of  the  roll  of  misfortunes 
and  troubles  which  division  and  mutual  strifo  have  entailed  on  her 
chPdien,  and  have  made  her  an  ever  easy  prey  to  her  unsarupulous 
neighbours.  So  it  was  with  the  Rnsstans,  only  in  a  much  greater  degree. 
That  union  that  obedience  to  authority,  that  terrible  patience  and 
dogged  perseverance,  which  we  recognise  as  the  great  Rus«an  virtues, 
were  bom  doubtless  of  the  terrible  troubles  which  befoll  the  land  in 
-the  Tartar  and  earlier  period.    So  dislocated  and  broken  to  pieces  was 
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the  whole  £ibnc  of  the  State  m  tlie  eady  thiiteenth  ceotnry,  that  nothing 
but  blood  and  iron,  ^  two  remedies  of  a  strong-fisted  statesman,  were 
cam)aUe  of  weldmg  it  together,  and  these  were  supplied  oopioosly  enough 
by  the  Tartars.  The  need  of  union  against  the  common  enemy  created 
Russia,  out  of  a  patchwork  of  small  rrral  States  with  ignoUe  ambitions. 
This  at  least  was  one  result  of  die  struggle,  odiers  win  suggest  them- 
sdves  as  we  proceed. 

Theie  it  a  question,  however,  which  fbiees  itsdf  upon  us  at  this 
point  tddch  is  certainly  very  curious,  and  that  is  a  comparison  of  Batu's 
omduct  in  the  campaign  and  his  conduct  afterwards ;  and  this  is  so 
much  in  unison  with  what  the  Mongols  did  dsewhere  that  it  has  no 
doubt  a  common  explanation.  During  the  war  the  very  sphh  of  destruc- 
tion seems  to  have  accompanied  him;  after  it  was  over  tiib  poficy  ceased. 
Tribute  and  homage  weie  exacted,  and  also  obedience,  but  otherwise  the 
victims  were  treated  with  comparative  leniency,  and  seldom  distuibed  at 
home.  This  was  quite  in  character  with  the  precepts  of  JIngis,  **  In  war 
tigers,  in  peace  dove^"  War  with  the  Tartars  was  no  play  time.  Itmeant, 
as  it  logiodly  means,  the  destruction  of  the  enemy  and  all  that  belongs  to 
lAti.  At  all  events,  the  running  of  no  risks  for  the  sake  of  sentiment,  the 
^>^rHng  of  the  most  terrible  punishment.  Rather  than  leave  a 
population  bddnd  which  mi^t  grow  into  an  armyt  everybody  who  could 
cmtnrrass  the  communications  or  the  retreat  of  the  army  was  destroyed ; 
ndier  than  keep  a  great  mass  of  prisoners,  who  must  be  fed  and  dothedi 
and  who  tvould  hamper  the  movements  as  wdl  as  the  commissariat  of 
the  army,  Uidr  throats  were  cut ;  no  walls  and  houses  which  could  be 
converted  into  fortresses  were  to  be  left  stan^ng;  and  fbflowing  out  the 
grhn  notion  that  war  means  a  terrible  struggle  kar  existencei  gud  not  a 
sentimental  game^  they  deemed  everythfaig  fiur,  WIOi  yoor  enemy  H 
your  throatf  every  treacherous  method  was  deemed  honest,  every  omt 
expe<fienl,  juitifidblft.  Resistance  brought  destruction  at  once,  while 
^^fyyuH^tVii  only  purchased  safety  when  it  was  not  compcomising 
in  any  way  to  tiie  victors.  The  girls  and  boys,  the  artisans  and  bandt- 
craftsmen^wiiecocdd  be  made  hito  slaves  and  otherwise  employedy  were 
spared  and  sent  to  Mongolia  in  some  numbers,  otherwise  the  decree 
upon  an  enemy's  land  was  that  it  must  be  desohited  The  issue  is  no 
dodit  awfol,  bM  it  is  at  least  logical,  and  is  certainly  contrasted  wteh  tiiat 
deoqiit  phUamhropy  vhichi  when  two  combatants  are  detem^ied  to 
fi^  it  oot^  supplies  plaster  and  medicine  to  enable  them  to  continue  the 
Stnm^lM^f^T  When  the  war  was  over,  then  the  necessity  lor  sudi 
wnnetm  CdHied  also.  So  long  ^  the  victors  had  plenty  of  broad  lands 
f^  pestniT,  and  an  oe^nsional  of^Kntunity  of  replenishing  their  harems 
Mdhonseewitii  wives  and  trinkets  by  a  plundering  raid,  they  left  their 
a$ttfjU^mn  itoie^  mid  eventual^  became  demoralised  by  contact  with 
them  and  by  the  en«fiting  effects  of  hjxury  and  ease,  while  their 
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former  victiins  were  knittmg  thmr  strength  together  mita  they  over- 
whehned  thtaif  a  process  which  we  shall  follow  in  the  succeeding 
pages. 

Of  the  various  distncts  of  Russia  one  portion  alone  now  remained 
independent  of  the  Tartar  armsy  and  that  was  the  principality  of 
Novgorod,  whose  faune  is  widely  spread  as  a  member  of  the  Hanseatio 
league,  as  the  mother  of  modem  repulses,  and  as  the  seat  of  power  of 
Akacmder  Nevski»  the  son  of  the  Grand  Prince  Yarosla^  who  ruled 
there  when  Batu^s  army  swept  over  Southern  Russia,  and  whose  good 
fortune  and  happy  reign  form  for  a  few  years  a  bright  rdief  to  the 
generally  dismal  annals  of  Russia  at  this  epoch. 

Let  us  now  turn  once  more  to  Batu  and  his  Tartars.  Batu  and  his 
army  had  been  recalled  from  the  campaign  in  Europe  by  the  death  of 
Qgotai,  a  death  which  it  was  su^ected  in  some  quarters  had  been  caused 
by  poison,  but  which  was  much  more  certainly  the  result  of  hard 
drinking.  The  death  of  Ogotai  opened  up  serious  questions  of 
succession.  Among  the  Mongols  a  man  was  not  succeeded  by  his  son  so 
long  as  he  had  brothers  living.  When  the  brothers  were  exhausted  the 
inheritance  reverted  to  the  family  of  the  eldest  brother.  Thus,  on  the 
death  of  Ogotai,  whose  last  surviving  brother,  Jagatai,  died  in  1240-1,*  the 
rightful  heirs  to  the  throne  were  the  sons  of  JuchL  It  is  true  that 
Ogotai,  on  accepting  the  throne,  had  exacted  a  promise  that  it  should 
be  continued  in  his  family,  but  such  promises,  when  made  in  the  face  of 
the  custom  prescribed  by  antiquity,  are  seldom  acquiesced  in,  and  we  may 
bdieve  that  on  his  death  the  sons  of  Juchi  looked  forward  to  a  reinstate- 
ment of  their  funily.  Matters  were  further  complicated  by  the  fatct  that 
Ogotai  had  made  a  will  in  which,  like  his  father,  he  had  displaced  his 
own  son  Ixom  the  heritage,  and  had  named  his  grandson  Shiramun  to 
succeed  him. 

His  chief  widow  was  Turaldna,  a  strong-minded  woman,  a  Merkit, 
and  therefore,  as  I  have  shown,  probably  a  Turk  by  origin,  and  having 
sympathy  also,  as  it  woukl  seem,  with  the  creed  of  Islam.  She  was 
jealous  of  the  three  sisters  Siurkukteni,  the  widow  of  Tului,  Abika» 
and  Bekutemish,  the  widow  of  Juchi,  and  she  determined  to  secure 
the  throne  for  her  son  Kuynk. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  a  curious  and  strikii^  proof  of  the 
rigid  discipline  of  the  Mongols  and  their  very  loyal  attachment  to  law, 
that  no  attempt  should  have  been  made  to  fin  the  throne  immediatd|y, 
b«t  diat  a  regency  should  have  been  constituted  until  ^  the  giniid  army'' 
could  return  from  the  west  and  the  princes  could  be  assembled  to  elect 
their  duef  in  proper  form.  Of  these  princes  Batu  was  certainly  now  the 
most  infiuentiaL  Althoi^h  he  had  an  older  brother,  Orda,  to  whom  he 
admowledged  his  subservience,  his  wonderftd  success  and  his  command 
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oC  the  army  gave  him  a  predominant  position*  He  was  doubtless 
infonned  pretty  acctirately  by  his  aunt  Shirkukteni  of  what  was  passing  in 
Mongolia,  and  of  the  intrigues  which  went  on  at  the  regent's  court,  where 
there  must  hare  been  much  fear  and  jealousy  of  himself  nor  would  he 
like  to  trust  liimsdlf  there  without  a  strong  escort  Besides  these  general 
considerations  there  was  a  further  one,  that  he  had  a  personal  feud  with 
Knyuk,  which  only  intensified  his  feelings  towards  that  rival.  The  origin 
of  this  quarrel  is  thus  described  in  the  Yuan-chao-pi-shi.  We  are  told 
that  Battt  sent  an  envoy  from  Kipchak  to  his  suzersdn  Ogotai  with  the 
following  message  :— 

^  By  the  favour  of  Heaven  and  an  auspicious  fate,  oh  emperor,  my 
nnde,  the  eleven  nations  have  been  subdued*  When  the  army  had 
returned,  a  banquet  was  arranged,  at  which  all  the  Mongol  princes  were 
present  Being  the  eldest,  I  drank  one  or  two  cups  of  wine  before  the 
others.  Burl  and  Kuyuk  were  incensed,  left  the  banquet,  and  mounted 
then:  horses,  at  the  same  time  reviling  me.  Buri  said :  ^  Batu  is  not 
superior  to  me ;  why  did  he  drink  before  I  drank?  He  is  an  old  woman 
with  a  beard.  By  a  single  kick  I  could  knock  him  down  and  crush  him*' 
Kuyuk  said  :'  He  Is  an  old  woman  with  bow  and  arrows,  I  shall  order 
him  to  be  thrashed  with  a  stick.'  Another  proposed  to  fasten  a  wooden 
tail  to  my  body.  Such  is  the  language  that  was  used  by  the  princes, 
when  after  the  war  with  the  different  nati<ms  we  had  assembled  to 
deliberate  on  in^Kxrtant  matters ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  break  up 
without  discussing  the  afiairs.  Such  is  what  I  have  to  rtpoct,  oh 
etnperor,  my  unde." 

Ogotai  on  hearing  this  news  got  very  angry,  and  at  first  refused  to  see 
Kuyuk  (who  had  in  the  meantime  arrived  from  the  west);  but  vdien  those 
s^^round  htm  interceded,  he  severely  rebuked  his  son,  and  gave  him  to 
understand  that  the  subjugation  of  some  tribes  of  Russians  attributed  to 
him  afforded  no  reason  for  boasting,  the  whole  merit  being  due  to 
SttbutaL  As  to  Bun's  case,  Ogotai  ordered  that  Battt  should  apply  to  his 
father  Jagatai  for  judgment.*  This  incident^  which  is  to  some  extent 
confirmed  by  Rashid  and  Rubruquis,  doubtless  hiqfypened  in  the  interval 
between  the  campaign  in  Central  Russia  and  the  attack  on  Hungary, 
and  was  perhaps  a  weighty  reason  for  Knynk  returning  to  Mongolia. 
We  can  see  how  it  would  embitter  the  feeling  of  Batu  towards  him. 

For  these  ample  reasons  Batu  did  not  hasten  his  return  to  Mongolia, 
but  loitered  in  his  o\?n  proper  country.  As  Juchi  had  been  given  the 
various  towns  and  camping  grounds  of  the  Kankalis,  which  he  had 
himself  conquered,  together  with  Khuarezm,  which  was  appoctiQaed  to 
hhn  for  conquest,  so  Batu  acquired  by  the  same  right  the  dominioa  over 
the  wide  steppes  of  the  Comans  or  Kipchaks.  These  became  his 
camping  gnnmd,   while  the  various  Russian   princes    became   hn 

*  Brtttduitidtr,  94, 9S« 
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tributaries.  His  elder  brother  Orda  retained  his  Caber's  pmtiim  on  the 
sea  of  Aral  and  Jaxartes,  and  to  him  Batu  was  feudally  subservienty  a 
subservience  more  nominal  than  real  doubtless,  since  the  importance  of 
his  government  much  outwdgfaed  that  of  his  brother.  Other  brothers, 
as  we  shall  see  presently,  were  provided  for  elsewhere. 

In  order  to  realise  the  kind  of  authority  which  Batu  exercised^  we 
must  think  of  him,  not  as  the  sovereign  of  a  settled  community,  ruling 
over  cities  and  agricolturists  mth  fixed  settlements,  but  as  the  leader  of  a 
great  nomadic  host,  whose  herds  required'wide  prahie  lands  to  feed  them, 
and  who  moved  about  as  the  exigencies  of  these  herds  demanded; 
We  still  have  in  miniatiue  amoi^  the  Kalmnks  and  Kazaks,  conditions 
which  answer  to  this  description.  Now  the  greater  part  of  Russia  proper 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  almost  all  the  country  bk  £u:t,  which  had 
been  occu^ned  and  settled  by  Slavic  settlers,  and  whose  kemd  is  known 
to  us  as  Great  Russia,  was  in  every  wayunsuited  to  the  life  of  a  nomadic 
race.  For  die  most  part  covered  with  wood  and  morass,  the  towns  were 
mere  clearances  in  the  forest,  and  were  separated  item  one  another  by 
wide  str^ches  of  forest  andbog.  Such  land  as  had  been  ledakned  was 
under  the  plough,  and  was  not  grass  land.  This  offered  few  temptations 
to  the  invaders  to  settle  in,  especially  as  the  cfimate  was  harsh  and 
severe.  This  great  kernel  of  Central  Rusna,  however,  was  bounded  on 
the  sooth  and  south-east  by  a  very  different  khid  of  land.  There  were 
huge  flat  plains  covered  widi  juicy  grasses.  The  excellence  of  the 
pasture  of  these  pkioB  is  best  proved  by  their  being  the  homes  of  the 
famous  breed  of  Uloaine  cattle,  the  femous  fat-tailed  sheep,  and  the 
hardy  Cossack  horses.  Here  were  no  interminable  forests  or  quagmires, 
no  boundaries  or  limits.  These  steppes  or  pampas  were  in  effect  a  very 
paradise  for  a  nomadic  race,  and  have  from  the  earliest  recorded  history 
been  die  homes  of  tribes  of  Scyths  and  Huns,  and  Turks  and  Kahnnks. 
Here  then  die  Tartar  conquerors  settled  down.  The  vast  prairies  which 
stretdi  fipom  the  Carpathians  to  the  BaOcash  sea  are  threaded  by  some- 
femons  rxvera,  and  it  was  on  these  rivers  that  the  main  encampments  of 
the  Tartars  were  fixed.  Batu  himself  settled  down  on  the  Volga,  winch 
wafers  probably  the  finest  pasture  lands  in  the  world,  while  other  and 
saboidmate  hordes  were  settled  on  the  Yaik  or  Ural,  the  Don,  and  the 
Dniqitt.  As  was  the  universal  habit  in  these  districts,  there  was  an 
annual  migration  up  and  down  the  river.  In  summer  the  camp  was 
fixed  in  the  north,  and  as  winter  came  on  there  was  a  gradual  movement 
forthor  south.  Except  in  winter  there  was  probably  litde  actual  halting. 
During  that  season  a  more  permanent  camp  was  formed,  which,  as 
civilisation  overtook  the  Tartars,  took  the  form  of  a  small  city.  The 
camp  was  gathered  round  the  duef 's  golden  tent  or  sira  ordu,  whence 
the  whole  encaoipment,  and  fixnn  it  the  whole  race  took  its  name  of  the 
Golden  Horde.   This  golden  tent  was  styled  a  sirai  or  palace,  and 
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wbat  was  ohoq  bat  a  magniicMit  yvt  becime  tbe  Bttdeot  of  a  con- 
MenHtic  town,  and  ir  wdl  known  as  Serai,  the  i^iital  of  tbe  Goiden 
Hoide^ 

It  was  lucky  indeed  for  Russia,  and  probably  also  for  Enrope,  that  the 
Tartars  thus  planted  tbemselfes  widiont  its  borders,  and  did  not, 
as  in  Persia  and  China,  actnaUy  occupy  the  land  itself  and  become 
incoiporated  with  the  naftifes.  As  Karawiin  says,  if  thiey  had  done  so» 
Rnssia  m^|kt  jtfll  have  been  a  Mongol  posecssiea,  In  other  places 
a  fertile  sofl  and  a  genial  dimafee  won  the  nomades  erentitally  to 
settled  habits.  The  haid  cottdHioos  of  lifo  in  Russia  repdOed  the 
infaders^  who  tcnained  perfvoe  notnadeSi  and  they  occupied  only  the 
grass  slopes  wtere  the  GonMOM  fosaedy  dwelt,  and  gradnally  enooached 
vpott  those  bolder  disCikta  stil  oc  pM  at  a  mndi  kter  day,  not  by 
Stetes,  but  by  Finnic  iace%  by  lioidvfatt,  Cheremisees,  As.  The  Oka 
was  the  great  ftdntier  shrer  between  ^  Tartars  and  their  ^rpiigis, 
tibe  Kiwsian%  and  many  a  4ghC  wB  be  lecordod  in  these  pages  as 
oKfntg  occnrred  tiicrs^ 

Daring  ^  afaaenee  of  Bala  in  Hnoganr,  the  TSftars  iHio  were  left 
behind,  piobahly  under  his  btotiher  Singknr,pot  to  deadt  Mitislaf,the 
Prince  of  RyU,  hi  dwUloabe.*  On  his  retom  Beta  summoned  the 
Grand  Prince  YarodafVsevolodritch  to. meet  him.  The  Utter  aocord- 
in{^  went^  and  also  sent  his  yoaif  son  Cdnstantine  to  the  court  of 
Battt%  son  Sertak,  on  tiie  Don.t  He  himself  was  well  received  by 
Beta,  who  confinned  Um  as  snierain  over  the  other  Russian  princes, 
and  gave  him  anthority  over  Kie^  whose  prince,  Michael,  had  fled 
to  OiemigoC  The  example  of  Yaroslaf  was  followed  by  the  pet^ 
princes  of  SiudaLt  Two  years  later  Yaroslaf  was  summimed  to 
attend  the  Imperial  court  in  person,  and  to  assist  at  the  inaugu- 
ration  of  OgotaTs  successor  Knyok,  a  journey  from  which  he  did 
not  return.  The  same  inauguration  was  attended  by  the  Franciscan 
fiiar  Carpini,  iriio  has  left  us  an  admirable  picture  of  the  state  of  the 
Mongols  at  this  time.  King  Beht  of  Hungary  had  scarcely  returned  to 
his  conntry  again  when  fresh  rumours  arose  as  to  another  attack  of  the 
Tartars.  Pope  Grq^ory  died  on  the  sist  of  August,  1241.  Celestin 
only  ruled  for  a  few  days,  and  the  chair  of  St  Peter  was  vacant  until  the 
25th  of  June,  ia43»  ^^^^  Innocent  IV.  became  Pope.  Bela  wrote  to 
him  to  have  cfmipaff^if^  on  his  kingdom,  and  to  order  a  crusade  in  liis 
defence.  The  patriarch  of  Aquilia  was  accordingly  ordered  to  stir  up 
tl^  German  princes  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  Hungarians ;  but  Bela's  fears 
proved  grotmdkss.  The  council  of  Lyons  met  two  years  later,  and 
among  the  objects  there  debated  was  the  necessity  of  taking  some 
precautions  against  the  Tartars.  Solemn  prayers  were  ordered,  towns 
were  to  be  fortified,  roads  to  be  obstructed ;  and  finally,  it  was  decided 

*  Vm  Hsmstf,  QgMen  Horde,  1361  Wolffi  jSj.     t  Ooldea  HorSt,  tafi.    I  Kanunsin.  iv.  37  38. 
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to  send  ndsdonaries  in  the  name  of  ^  pope  to  try  and  conveit  the 
barbarians,  and  to  prevent  them  shedding  moie  Christian  blood.*  To 
this  policy  we  owe  the  work  of  Caipini,  whose  narrative  has  been  edited 
with  cajntal  notes  by  M.  IVAvesac,  for  the  collectioo  of  old  travels 
published  by  the  Fiendi  Geographical  Sodetyi  from  ^riiich  I  shall  quote 
freely. 

John  ci  Piano  Carpini  was  one  of  the  eariiest  among  the  Minorite  or 
Franciscan  friars^  and  was  a  companion  of  St.  Ftands  hfansd£  He  was 
probably  bom  about  1183.  He  was  doubdess  an  Italian,  and  belonged 
to  the  lords  of  Plan  di  Carpine,  in  the  district  of  Pen2gia,t  He  is  first 
met  with  in  1221^  as  one  of  the  compankms  of  Caesar  of  Spire,  the 
cdetoated  Franciscan  preacher;!  and  we  find  him  mentiooed  widi 
others  as  undertaking  ^a  Revival*  series  of  services  in  Soathem 
Germany,  and  especially  in  the  cities  of  the  Upper  RUne.  In  1223  he 
was  appointed  custodian  of  Saxony,f  the  following  year  he  was  sent  to 
Cologne,  and  in  122Z  was  made  Provincial  of  Gennasy,  and  was 
renowned  as  a  most  active  missionary.  In  1250  he  was  made  Provincial 
of  Spain.  There  he  probably  came  in  contact  with  the  Moorish 
Mussulmans,  and  he  would  seem  to  have  been  also  hitrusted  with  a 
mission  to  Tunis  by  the  pope.  In  1241  we  find  him  again  presiding  in 
Germany,  and  employed  in  arousing  a  crusade  against  the  Tartars, 
who  had  recently  won  the  battle  of  Lignitz.  He  was  therefore  a 
person  of  great  experience  and  dignity,  and  as  sudi  was  no  doubt  chosen 
by  Innocent  IV.  to  go  and  interview  the  terrible  Tartars,  and  seek  to 
convert  them  to  Christianity.  With  him  went  Stephen  of  Bohemia  and 
Benedict  of  Poland.  They  started  on  their  dangerous  mission  on 
Sunday,  the  i6th  of  April,  1245,  from  Lyons.  They  traversed  Germany, 
where  they  met  and  received  some  assistance  firom  the  Cardinal  Legate 
Hugh  de  Santocaro,!  and  then  went  on  to  Wenoeslaf,  the  King  of 
Bohemia,  from  whom,  as  an  old  friend  of  his  master's,  he  asked  counsd 
as  to  the  best  route  he  should  adopt  He  advised  them  to  go  by  way  of 
Poland  and  Russia.  He  gave  them  letters  and  paid  their  expenses 
during  iheir  transit  through  his  country  and  as  far  as  that  of  his  nephew 
Boleslaf,  the  Duke  of  Silesia.  At  Breslau  he  met  his  companion 
Benedict  of  Poland.  Boleslaf  imitated  his  unde  in  paying  the  expenses 
of  their  route  until  they  reached  the  territory  of  Konrad,  Duke  of  Lencsy 
or  Cracow,  where  he  met  Vassilko,  Duke  of  Vladimir  of  Volhynia,  and 
brother  of  Daniel,  Duke  of  Gallicia  (who  was  then  at  the  court  of  Batu). 
From  Vassilko  he  learnt  some  facts  about  the  Tartars,  which  showed 
him  what  kind  of  men  they  were.  He  accordingly  spent  some  of  the 
money  which  he  had  given  to  him  a^  alms  in  buying  some  fru3  of 
beaver  and  other  animals.    Duke  Konrad,  the  Duchess  of  Cracow,  the 

•DX)hiW,U.i7J,X73.  .    t  D'Avmc,  468, 469.  IW.,^. 
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bUbcfp  ci  tbe  tme  ctty,  a&d  mom  kni^its  pert  lum  oChtrt ;  ttd  tkej 
fadier  commciktod  him  to  the  good  ftaoes  of  Vttailko,  and  asked  lum 
to  do  what  he  ooold  ier  him.  Carpini  now  went  on  to  Vassilko's  capital, 
Vhdimir  of  Voihjmia,  where,  being  delayed  for  some  days,  he  improved 
titt  time  by  trying  to  tndiice  the  Rassian  faiahops  to  acc«i^  tiie  ai9i«m^ 
of  the  pope,  hot  a  ready  eaocttte  was  foand  in  the  absence  of  Daniel, 
without  whom  nothing  could  be  done.  VassLQDo  now  sent  him  <m,  on  hb 
way  to  Kie^sendiiKg  a  servant  with  him  to  protect  him  from  theattada 
of  tiie  lithnaniaiw,  the  popttbtion  there  bong  small,  the  Russian 
inhabitants  havii^  been  killed  or  carried  off  into  oqitiTity  by  die  Tartars. 
At  Kief  die  firiars  had  an  interview  with  the  Mongol  commissary  or 
baskak,  who  counselled  them  to  leave  their  horses  behind,  and  to  get 
Tartar  hoiaes,  which  could  find  food  for  diemsdves  by  brushing  the 
snow  away  with  their  noses,  and  not  to  trust  to  thdr  western  horses, 
whidi  most  starve  in  a  coimtry  iriiere  there  was  no  garnered  hay  (»  other 
provender  for  catde.  They  followed  this  advice,  and  left  Kief  two  days 
after  the  feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  Viigin,  that  is,  on  the  4th  of 
FdMuary,  1246^  and  calersd  the  country  hnmedialely  subject  to  the 
Tartars,  the  fint  village  they  ttaxhtd  being  Kanief  (Kanuniin  transhites 
it  ''town  of  the  Khan*).  There  Stephen  of  Bohemia  foU  ill,  and  John  of 
Carpini  and  Benedict  had  to  go  on  alone.*  Leaving  dus  they  reached 
another  village,  where  an  Alan  named  Mikheas  ruled,  who  is  described 
by  Carpfau  as  ^foll  of  malice  and  wickedness.*  He  refused  to  furnish 
them  with  remounts  unless  they  paid  him  black  mail,  which  they  were 
accordingly  constrained  to  do.  Leaving  him  on  the  19th  of  February, 
they  arrived  on  the  23rd  of  the  same  month  at  the  first  encampment  of 
the  Nomades.  The  Tartan  came  round  them  terribly  armed,  and 
demanded  who  they  were  and  what  was  their  business.  **  We  told  them,*' 
says  Caipini,  ''we  were  envoys  of  the  Lord  Pope,  who  was  Lord  and 
Father  of  the  Christians,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  sovereign  and  chiefs 
of  the  Tartars  to  exhort  them  to  become  Christians,  and  to  remonstrate 
with  them  for  having  made  such  a  slaughter  in  Hungary,  Moravia,  and 
Poland,  whose  inhabitants  had  done  them  no  harm*'  They  replied  that 
in  regard  to  these  matters  they  must  depute  the  fiiars  to  their  chief 
Corenza,t  and  furnished  them  with  horses  for  the  journey;  as  usual, 
taking  black  miul  in  the  shape  of  "demanded  gifts.'^  It  would  seem 
from  Benedict's  narrative  that  the  number  of  Tartars  in  this  camp  was 
S/xx>.|  They  then  went  on  to  the  camp  of  Corenza,  who  commanded 
the  Tartar  garrisons  on  their  western  frontiers.    These  were  planted  on 


t  Benodict  calli  him  Coronizt.    (Op.  cit,  775.)   Von  tUmmer  makes  it  a  corruption  of 
KfcifmMlMiht  and  adda  tha  valaabia  nota  iron  PaUaa,  tbat  Rhoremshah  ia  stUl  tha  title  of  a 
comiBaader  of  tioopa  amoDS  tha  Kalsmhi,  aa  tkat  tha  oasM  ia  probaUjr  an  official  and  aot  a 
Knonalooe.   (Pillaa*  Raiaaa,  i.  40a.   GoMan  Harda,  139.  Note,z.  213.   Notcu.) 
|D*ATesac7S9.         iJd.   NotaofM.I>'An«ac,4^  Note,  3*   Appendix,  ttS* 
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the  ri^t  bank  of  the  Dnlqper,  and  nanbered  60,000  men*  Befae  they 
had  an«ndiencey  he  sent  some  of  his  men  to  ask  in  quaint  terms  how 
they  meant  to  conciliate  hfan,  i^>  nhat  presents  they  had  hroni^  They 
repHedy  ^The  pope  had  sent  ne  piesents» hot  they  weie  willing  to  gm 
him  somewhat  of  what  they  had/  This  being  accepted,  they  were  taken 
to  his  tent,  and  t6id  how  they  must  bend  the  teft  knee  dixee  times  betoe 
the  thiesholdy  and  take  caze  not  to  pot  dieir  feet  on  it,  ^tm  the  cord 
whidi  &stened  the  tent  door.  ^ThiSy*  says  Caipini,  ^  we  were  caxefid 
to  obey,  for  a  bceach  of  the  rale  is  ponidied  with  death.*  Having 
entered,  the  fidars,  on  bended  knees,  xepeated  tiie  edtortations  they  had 
previously  made  and  presented  dieir  letters,  wfaidi  none  however  codd 
read. 

After  this  they  were  siqn^M  with  three  attendants  and  with  horses  to 
take  them  on  to  Batn.,  They  left  Corenn's  camp  on  the  96th  of 
Februaiy,and  rode  from  dawn  till  evcniqg^and  often dnshig the n^^ht, 
changing  horses  three  or  four  timeSy  traversing  the  whole  land  of  the 
Comani  {le,,  the  steppes  of  the  N<^gqrs),  crossmg  tiie  Dnieperi  on  vdiose 
right  bank  Coxenza  governed,  while  its  left  bank  was  controlled  by  a 
greater  chief  named  Mancy;  then  the  Don,  on  whose  banks  there 
wandered  a  chief  called  Kartan^iHKi  had  married  a  sister  of  Batons;  and 
then  the  Volga,  where  Bata  himsdf  ruled.  The  two  banks  of  the  Yaik 
or  Ural  were  controlled  by  two  odier  chiefs. 

Daring  the  winter  the  sea  was  frocen  for  some  distance  from  the  shore, 
and  the  friars  travelled  over  the  ice.  Before  they  arrived  at  Bata's  camp 
two  of  the  Tartars  were  sent  on  to  apprise  him  of  their  journey.  They 
had  been  five  weeks  in  crossing  the  stq^pes  of  the  Comani,  on  whose 
eastern  borders  Batu's  camp  was  placed.  The  friars  encamped  about  a 
league  away.  Before  having  an  audience  they  were  made  to  pass 
between  two  fires,  so  that  any  bad  intentions  or  any  poison  they  might 
carry  with  them  might  be  counteracted  by  the  fire.  Before  entering  the 
tent  they  were  again  enigmatically  called  upon  to  give  presents  by 
Eldegai  (probably  Ed^u  or  Idikn)|  a  kind  of  chamberlain  of  Batu's. 
They  made  the  same  reply  they  made  to  Corenza,  and,  as  before, 
seem  to  have  given  presents  when  admitted  to  the  Khan's  presence. 
They  asked  for  interpreters,  with  iHiose  assistance  Carpini  says  the 
letters  of  the  pope  were  transcribed  into  the  Ruthenian  (1*^.,  Russian), 
Saracenic  (i.€,,  Arabic),  and  Tartar  (i^  Uic^ur)  writing.  The 
letters  were  then  presented  to  Batu,  who  had  them  carefully  read. 
The  friars  were  afterwards  conducted  back  to  their  tent  Carpini 
complains  that  they  were  not  given  any  food  except  on  the  first  night 
of  their  arrival,  when  they  had  a  little  flour  (millet)  hi  a  little 
di^*  Batu  himsdf  at  the  audience  was  seated  aloft,  on  a  kind  of 
throne,  with  one  of  his  wives.    His  brothers,  sons,  and  other  grandees 
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had  seats  on  a  bttich  on  a  lower  levd.  The  inferior  people  tat  on  the 
ground.  The  men  on  the  r^iht,  the  women  on  the  left.  The  tent,  widch 
was  made  of  fine  linen,  betonged  fonnexly  to  the  King  of  HoBfury. 
Except  his  relatires  none  entered  the  Khan's  tent  without  permitsioni  it 
did  not  matter  how  hig^  in  tank  they  were.  As  was  ctittomaiy  with 
enroys,  the  fiiais  ware  seated  on  the  left;  on  their  return  from  the  Inq»erial 
ordu,  however,  they  had  seats  given  tbem  on  the  right  of  the  tent*  In 
the  midst  was  a  table  with  golden  and  silver  cups  containing  drinks. 
Whenever  Batn  or  any  of  the  Tartar  princes  drank,  the  musicians 
played  and  sang.  When  he  went  abroad  on  horseback  an  umbrella  oir 
canopy  was  held  over  bun,  and  simibiriy  with  the  greater  princes 
and  their  wives.  Batn,  Carpini  describes  as  genial  and  kind  to  his 
people,  by  whom  he  was  mnch  feared;  but  he  says  that  he  was 
exceedingly  savage  in  war,  in  which  he  was  very  skilfol^  having  had  a 
long  eiqierience.* 

Benedict,  in  his  narrative,  adds  little  to  the  rdation  of  Carpini ;  he 
tells  us  the  friars^  presents  to  Batu  consisted  of  forty  beaver  skins  and 
eighty  badger  skins,  and  that  the  gifts  as  well  as  the  pvers  had  to  be 
purified  by  passing  between  fires.  After  this  the  friars  had  to  pay 
honour  to  the  car  in  which  the  golden  statue  (or  probably  the  golden 
tablet)  of  the  Khakan  was  contained,  which  they  contented  themselves 
with  honouring  by  a  mere  inclination  of  the  head. 

At  length,  on  the  8th  of  April,  they  set  out  again  for  the  Great  Khan's 
court  Before  leaving  they  sent  some  letters  back  for  the  pope,  but 
these  were  retained  until  their  return,  by  Maud.  They  were  in  a  very 
weak  state,  having  fasted  during  all  Lent,  and  having  eaten  only  some 
millet  dissolved  in  water  with  a  little  salt,  and  drank  only  melted 
snow.  So  weak  were  they  that  they  were  tied  on  their  horses.  This  is 
explained  by  M.  D'Avezac  as  a  practice  much  used  in  the  east  ta  prevent 
fatigue  in  rsqpid  riding,  and  consists  in  putting  the  legs  in  bandages.t 
The  firiars  rode  hard,  changing  horses  five  or  seven  times  a  day,  except 
in  crossing  the  desert,  where  they  were  mounted  on  more  enduring 
animals.  They  were  eight  days  in  reaching  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Comania,  namely  the  Yaik,  winch  was  probably  also  the  eastern  boundaiy 
of  Batu's  special  ulus.  They  then  entered  the  land  of  the  Kangites,  uf^ 
the  Kankalis,  a  terrible  waste  of  salt  marshes  and  desert,  which,  as  well 
as  Comania,  Carpini  describes  as  strewn  with  human  bones,  and  he  tells 
us  that  many  of  the  Russians  who  accompanied  Yaroslaf  on  hii  journey 
to  the  Mongol  court  ptrffhed  there.  Its  hihabitants,  the  Kankalis^  who 
were  nomades,  had  Wen  conquered  and  reduced  to  slavery  by  Hm 
Tartars.  After  crossing  the  wastes  of  the  Kankalis  they  entered  the 
land  of  the  Besermans,  i>.,  the  Mussulmans^  the  Turkia  of  Carpini's 
con^i^on  Benedict    This  land  was  governed  formeriy,  according  to 
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Carpini,  by  AM  Soldaoiy  idio  was  destroyed  by  ^e  Tartars,  £#.,  by  Ala  nd 
din,  the  Kbnaiezm  Sbah,  and  bd  teUs  us  many  mined  castles  and  towns 
were  ntoated  there.  By  it  he  means  undoubtedly  the  empire  of  Kfaoarezm. 
They  entered  this  country  on  the  17th  of  May,  having  no  doubt 
skirts  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Aral  sea;  and  then  reached  the 
valley  of  Jaxartes  and  the  town  of  Yankinty*  i^.|  the  well  known  Yangfai- 
kent  or  new  town  on  the  Jaxartes.t  Besides  this  town,  Carfuni  mentions 
also  Baikhin,  le.f  the  Barkhafikent  of  the  Persians^  Omas,  which  is  dearly 
Urgenj,  and  Lemfinc  (?a  corruption  of  Jend).  Ourpini  tells  us  the  valley  d 
the  Jaxartes  was  marked  by  ruined  and  deserted  towns.  In  the  borders  of 
this  empire,  the  same  friar  tdls  us,  dwelt  Buri  or  Burin  and  Kadan.  He 
calls  than  brothers,  but  this  was  not  their  rdationshlp,  Buri  was  a  grand- 
son of  Jagatai  and  Kadan  a  son  of  OgotaTs.  As  Rubruqnis  tdls  us  that 
Talas  or  Taras  was  part^^of  Buri'b  domain,  we  may  locate  them  in  the 
valley  of  the  Taras4  North  of  their  land  lay  a  portion  of  Kara  Khitai, 
which  was  subject  to  Batu's  brother  Sheiban.}  Having  crossed  a  portion 
of  this  they  entered  Kara  Khitai  proper,  and  were  entertained  at  Omyl 
or  Imil,  a  town  not  long  before  built  by  Ogotai,  and  whose  ruins  still 
remain  at  Chuguchak,  on  the  ImiL  It  was  apparently  the  capital  of 
Ogotai's  special  ulus. 

Leaving  Imil  they  skirted  a  lake  containing  islands,  near  which  wtf  a 
gotge  durough  which  in  winter  there  blew  a  very  strong  wind.  This  is 
described  by  other  authors,  and  the  lake  has  been  identified  beyond 
much  doubt  with  lake  AlakuL  Carpini,  howeveri  seems  to  confuse 
this  lake  with  the  lake  Balkashy  unless  both  were  in  £ict  one  at 
this  time,  for  he  tells  us  he  skuted  it  for  several  days,  keeping  it  ta 
the  left,  and  that  it  was  fed  by  many  streams  on  whose  banks  were 
woods.  This  doubtless  refers  to  the  great  plains  east  of  lake  BiJkash. 
There,  he  tells  us^  was  the  camping  ground  of  OrdU|  the  ddest  brother  of 
Batu.|  The  travellers  now  passed  the  first  ordu  or  camp  of  the  Great 
Khan,  i>.,one  of  the  encampments  of  one  of  his  wives,  for  each  wife  had 
her  separate  ordu  or  camp.  Having  stayed  a  day  there  they  entered  the 
country  of  the  Naimans  on  the  .28th  of  June.  Carpini  says  they  were 
pagans.  Thdr  land  was  mountainous  and  cold,  and  even  in  the  midst 
of  summer,  when  he  passed,  there  was  a  fall  of  snow.  Having  treversed 
the  Naiman  country,  they  at  length  arrived,  after  three  wedes  hard 
riding  through  the  country  rf  the  Mongols,  at  the  ordu  or  great  caap  of 
Kuyuk,  f>.,  at  Karakoruin.  Their  escort  had  pushed  them  on  very 
rapidly,  so  that  they  would  arrive  in  time  for  Kuyuk^  inangBration.f  I 
have  extracted  some  of  Cacpini^  statements  about  his  intercourse  with 
the  Great  Khan  in  my  isimer  volume^  and  wiU  now  siqrplement  that 
account  by  other  delaib  wludi  I  omittei     The  friars  had  not  an 
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hnmediatft  mdie&ca  m  Kuyuk  had  not  betft  oltdidj  liMjr  f orwasdcd, 
howftiy  tlie  tTftfttlnf  rn>  of  tMr  ktttn  wbidi  Ind  bita  mftde  mt  BiMv'f 
CQist  Ater  iraiting  five  or  aix  dsn  tlMjr.lfin  wnmnoiifd  to  aa 
aadicaca  by  Riiywyi  mother  ^TitfaMa^ 
(?  iiiite  damaik)/ ca|HMt  of  boidiiif  3,000  pao^  vii^ 
brairoodeiidadOtiMiiBledwitbTaiioQs  fifuif.t  Thta  was  tba  teot  in 
wiikfatiietxraooiiyofiMtallatiOttwaabdd.  CaipiiiidbaenrM  more  than 
once  Uiat  Yaioala^  the  Rnatiaa  princ^  aad  hitnaatf  ami  hia  companion^ 
tiiecKniyaof  theiwpcyipereeipadallyhflaoaiedainoaf  ti^gaeg^ 

Among  the  other  magitifioent  lateiiUi  wWdi  he  emuneritci  were  a 
q^did  state  onAielhi  or  fKMtable  tent,  covered  with  jewels;  nwneroiia 
camds,  housed  with  B^ndekin  or  lidi  stuff  horn  Baghdadj  and  on 
them  howdsch  or  raised  seats;  and  many  horses  and  mules  pro 


by  armonVySooAe  of  leather  and  soaae  of  iren.  There  was  also  a  splendid 
tent  of  red  doth,  whidi  had  been  made  in  China*.  In  this  was  the 
Inq^erial  throne,  whidi  was  made  of  ivory,  marrcOously  carved  and 
ornamented  with  gold,  predoos  stone%  and  pearis.  It  was  phioed  on  a 
drcolar  platlbrm«  around  wliich  were  ranged  benches  fo  the  grandees, 
and  bdow  these  again  othen  for  those  of  inferior  rank.  Besides  the  three 
state  tents,  diere  was  another  made  of  while  fidt,  used  by  Kstytdc's  wives. 
Gm|^  says  Aat  this  was  divided  into  two  parts.  In  one  of  which  the 
Khan  dispensed  justice,  wlnle  the  odier  pertained  to  his  mother,  i>^  to 
the  harem.  He  teUs  us  that  among  die  victims  to  justice  was  one  of  the 
Khan's  aunts,  who  was  accused  of  pdsooing  Ogotat,  and  who  was  put  to 
death,  a  Uct  of  which  we  have  no  other  evidence,  but  which. the  friar 
can  hardly  have  manufactured.  About  the  same  time  the  Grand  Prince 
Yareslaf  also  died.  It  was  supposed  he  was  poisoned,  since  he  sickened 
and  died  after  partaking  of  some  food  from  die  hands  of  Turakina,  the 
empress  mother.  She  afterwards  wrote  to  his  son  Alexander  to  go  and 
receive  investiture  of  his  lidher's  kingdom,  but  he  deemed  it  prudent  to 
stay  away.  After  some  dday  the  iriars  were  conducted  to  die  Imperial  tent, 
but  were  remitted  bade  to  the'Khan's  mother.  The  reason  for  their  not 
being  admitted,  Cari^  was  told,  was,  that  die  Khan  was  preparing  an 
expedition  against  the  west,  and  did'not  wish  them  to  know.  Hie  delay 
was  most  unwelcome  to  the  friars,  w^iose  money  was  consumed,  while 
the  greedy  Mongols  let  them  have  litde  to  eat;  and  they  would  have 
perished  but  for  the  good  offices  of  a  Russian  named  Cosmas,  who  was 
the  Imperial  goldsmith.  It  was  he  who  had  made  die  ivory  throne.  Ha 
had  also  carved  the  Imperial  seal,  and  eiqplained  to  them  its  inscription. 
It  was  horn  him,  and  from  cotain  other  Russians  and  Hungarians, 
who  knew  Latin  and  French,  and  who,  having  been  three  years  ther^ 
also  knew  Mongol  well,  that  the  friars  learnt  so  much  about  the  internal 
economy  of  the  court 
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Tbef  at  length  reodvad  or6ion,iStaoaf^  OMad,  to  eamaoAAm  wbat 
ih»f  wiihed  to  say  in  writbig.  After  Bomo  days  they  were  interrogated 
by  the  ffc^t^^^  Kadak  and  his  deputies^  Chinkai  and  Bda,  tfaroi^ 
the  meditun  of  a  Russian  interpreter  named  Tinmr,  whose  name  points 
Mm  out  as  of  TNniddi  descent  They  were  asloed  if  the  pope  had  any 
people  by  hhn  who  understood  Russian,  Sameei^  (li,f  Arabic),  or 
Tartar.  They  rallied,  ^' No,  but  diat  wfaatercr  was  told  them  should  be 
£Bdtl^uny  translated  and  forwarded.*  This  was  at  length  done,  and  the 
Khan's  message  was  duly  translated  into  Latin  in  tiie  presence  of  his 
Inkers.  This  letter  has  been  publidied  by  U.  D'Avesa^*  and  runs  as 
ft^ows:— - 

^  Del  Icvrtitddo,  Cuyuc  can  omnium  hominum  inq[»erator,  magno  Papse. 
litteias  certissHnas  atque  verast  consilio  hahito  pro  pace  habeitt 
nobiscum,  tu  et  cuncti  populi  dnistiani  qui  in  ocddcnte  oonslstnnt,  nobis 
per  tttum  nundum  transnusisti ;  qui,  sicut  ab  ipso  audivimns  et  nt  in  tuis 
Utteris  habebatur,  pacem  vdletis  habere  nolnscum.  Igitur  si  pacem 
desideratis  hanere  nobiscum,  tu  papa,  imperatores,  reges  omnes, 
cunctique  potentes  civitatum,  et  temuum  rectoies,  ad  me  pro  pace 
^^HfinUmHa  auUo  modo  venire  dtffnatis^  et  noetnim  audietts  le^wnsionem 
pariter  et  Tohmtatem.  Tuarum  cootinebat  series  litteraium  qndd 
dd>eiemusbapti«aiietefficidiri8tiani;  adhoctibibteviterrespoiMkmus 
qudd  non  intdligimus  quaHter  hoc  fiiLcere  dehcamns.  Ad  id  etikn  quod 
in  tuis  litteris  habebatur:  quM  miraris  de  ocdsione  hominum  et  mazimft 
christianorum  ac  potissimft  Hunganrum,  Pokmrnum  et  Moraviorum; 
dbibieviterrespondenms  qudd  etilm  hoc  non  intellighims.  Veramtamen 
ne  hoc  sub  sikntio  transire  videamor,  taliter  tibi  duximus  respondendum: 
qdi  precepto  Dei  et  Chingiscan  non  obedierunt,  et  malum  consilium 
habentes  nundos  nostros  ocddstunt ;  quare  Deus  eos  dderi  praecepit  ac 
manibus  nostris  tradrndt  Alioquin  nisi  Deus  liecisset,  homo  homini  quid 
facere  potuisset?  Sed  vQs,  habitatores  ocddentis,  Deum  adoratia,  et 
solos  vos  christianos  esse  creditis,  et  aHos  contemnitis;  sed quomodd 
sdtis  cm  gratiam  suam  coufegre  dignetur?  Nos  Deum  adoramus  et  in 
fortitudine  ipdus  ab  oriente  usque  ad  ocddentem  ddebimus  omnem 
tcnam.    Quod  r  homo  Ibrtitndio  Dd  non  esset,  homines  quid  &cere 

potuissent?'' 
The  Khan  wished  to  send  some  of  his  pw^e  back  with  the  friars  as 

bearers  of  his  letters,  but  they  dissuaded  hhn  fiom  doing  so  for  several 
reasons  which  are  set  out  ist,  they  were  afiraid  they  would  see  how 
disunited  the  Christians  were;  and,  that  they  wodd  be  spies  upon  thdr 
land ;  jrd,  they  weie  afiaid  that  violent  hands  might  be  laid  on  them, 
and  thus  bring  destruction  i^on  the  Christians,  for  it  was  a  Mongol 
madm  to  have  no  peace  with  those  who  killed  thdr  envoys,  &c  At 
length  on  the  day  of  St  Brice,  U^  the  15th  of  November^  they  took  thdr 
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degtttntf  bearing  with  ^em  the  Khan%  letter  duly  sealed.  The  seel 
bore  a  legend,  which  was  thus  translated  by  the  Rnssitti  jewvOer 
Cesaus  :--**  God  in  heaven  and  Kuyok  on  eat  di,  by  the  strength  of  Godi 
the  seal  of  the  emperor  of  an  men.''  They  wect  to  bid  goodrbyo  to  the 
queen  mother  TonJona,  who  gave  them  and  their  servant  each  a  cloak 
of  fox  sidn  and  a  kaftan  of  honour.*  Theyset  oat  with  the  envoys  of  ^ 
Khaliphy  but  after  fifteen  days  parted  company  with  them,  the  latter 
trending  80«thwards.t  It  was  winter,  and  the  friars  sdfiered  mach  from 
the  cold.  It  was  the  9th  of  May  when  they  once  m(»«  reached  Beta's 
camp.  On  the  2nd  of  June  they  arrived  in  that  of  Mand,  and,  passing 
once  more  that  of  Corenzai  readied  IGef  on  the  9th  of  June.  They 
were  received  with  great  honour  by  the  Dukes  Daniel  and  Vassiiko, 
whom  they  indaced  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  They 
then  proceeded  onwards  through  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  Germany, 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  went  on  to  Lyons,  where  they  delivered  the 
Great  Kl^^n's  letters  to  Innocent  IV^  who  shortly  after  made  Carpini 
ArchbisLop  of  Antivari  and  Metropolitan  of  Dahnatia.t 

From  Caiphii^  narrative  we  gather  that  in  1245,  when  he  traversed  the 
Klpchak,  Batu  himself,  with  his  main  horde,  was  encamped  on  die  Volga. 
His  brother-in-law  Kartan,  otherwise  written  Karbon  and  Tyrbonj  com- 
manded on  the  Don.  On  the  east  of  the  Dnieper  was  Maud  or  Maucy, 
who  has  been  conjecturaUy  identified  by  M.  D^Avezac  with  Maudii,  the 
second  son  of  Jagatai ;  while  on  the  west  <d  that  river  was  Corenra  or 
Curoniza.1  As  we  shall  see  presently,  Batu's  brothers  had  appanages  in 
other  districts  dose  at  hand. '  Those  of  tlie  Western  Horde  were  no  doubt 
immediately  subordinate  to  himself,  while  those  of  the  Eastern  Horde 
were  subordinate  to  Orda.  He  also  seem?  to  have  had  commissaries  in 
the  varioos  towns  where  the  dependent  Russian  and  other  princes  held 
their  Courts.  These  latter  were  effectually  cowed.  In  1244  we  find  four  of 
them,  namdy,  Vladimir  Constantinovitch  of  Uglitsh,  Boris  Vasilkovitch 
of  Rosto^  Gleb  Vasilovitch,  and  Vasili  Vsevolodvitch  at  Batu's  court. 
They  deemed  it  more  prudent  to  seek  the  patronage  of  the  Tartars  than 
to  make  common  cause  against  them.  The  next  year  Constantine,  son  of 
Yarosla^  with  his  brother  and  nephews^  Vladimir  Constantinovitch,  his 
nephew  Vassiiko  of  Rosto^  with  his  sons  Boris  and  Gleb,  and  Vsevolod, 
with  his  son  Vasili,  were  there.  In  1246  Sviatoslaf,  Vse\'olodvitch,  and 
his  brother  Ivan,  with  their  sons,  also  wentf 

These  dependents  were  treated  with  considerable  rigour,  and  in  some 
cases  with  maiked  severity,  as  in  the  case  of  Michael,  the  Prince  of  Kief 
and  Chemigof;  He  had  pot  to  death  the  Mongol  envoy  who  had 
summoned  the  former  dty  when  the  Tartars  first  marched  westwards. 
He  had  then  fled  to  Hungary,  but  being  received  very  coldly  there,  he 
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iBideluswa]rlMMdetoChemii^o£  When  he  anived  tlie  Moi^  eflken 
iperecngagedinuldiigacessuiof  thdiabdbitttU  lor  ihipoUt^  By 
them  Itkhad  was  ocdered  to  xeptir  to  the  Tirt«r  eourt.  He  went 
there^  ecoooipaiiied  by  hit  gnmdfon  Boris  of  Roeto^  tad.  om  of  hie 
IMiadpal  bofttds  aamed  Feodor.*  When  wiimonfirl  belbee  Beto,  he 
wms  made  to  pau  between  two  fiiet^  and  was  then  ecdcnd  to  pfoscmo 
himself  before  tiie  tablets  d  Jingis  Khan.  He  nplied  that  he  did  not 
object  to  do  obcManoe  toBatu  himselfortoattviiif  pdncoibnttoadom 
inuiges  of  dead  man  was  r^ugnant  to  a  Chiistiaa»t  As  he  pecristed  in 
his  tt6mlf  Batu  ocdered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  Kaiamrin  sajrs  he 
aoooidhigly  took  a  consecrated  wafer  Irom  his  pochet^  idiich  he  divided 
with  Feodor,  and  saiq^  aloud  the  Psahns  of  David.  In  vain  die  young 
Prince  Boris  entreated  him  to  conqily,  and  the  bqyaids  of  Bostof  ofiered 
to  take  the  sin  on  their  own  shoulders  and  to  perfixm  expiatory  penance 
for  it  ^  I  wiit  not  lose  my  soul  for  you,''  said  the  prince^  and  throwing 
off  his  mantle,  he  said,  ^*  Take  these  worldly  vanities,  I  wish  to  gain 
eternal  glory."  He  was  then  put  to  deaths  and  his  head  was  cut  off  by 
an  apostate  from  Putivle  named  Doman,  Feodor  shared  his  £ue»  while 
Boris  was  allowed  to  return  home^  The  two  victims  weie  made  saints 
by  the  Russian  church.}  Carpinii  in  describing  the  death  of  Michael, 
merely  says  he  was  kicked  in  the  stomach,  and  his  head  was  then  cut 
off.f  He  tells  us  another  stoiy  which  shows  the  brutal  way  in  idiich  the 
Tartars  treated  their  dependents.  He  says  that  Andrew,  Duke  of 
Chemeglove,  <>,,  of  Chemigof,!  was  accused  before  Batu  of  stealing 
Mongol  horses  and  selling  them  elsewhere.  Althooj^  the  charge  was  not 
proved,  he  was  pot  to  death,  upon  which  his  widow  and  younger  brother 
went  to  ask  that  the  Khan  would  not  confiscate  the  principality.  Batu 
ordered  the  young  prince  to  marry  the  widow,  according  to  the  Monji^ol 
custom ;  both  parties  refused, from  religious  scrui^  but  were  violeoiUy 
compelled  to  submit.^ 

This  was  not,  however,  the  oniversal  treatment  received  by  the  vassal 
princes,  thus  we  are  told  that  Danid,  Prince  of  GaQicia,  haviiy  been 
summoned  to.Batu's  court,  was  adinittffd  to  an  audience  without  the 
preliminary  ceremonies.  Batu,  addressing  him,  said,  **  You  have  fbr  a 
long  time  refused  to  come,  but  have  effaced  your  ill  Conduct  by  your 
obedience.''  Daniel  diplomatically  made  obessanoe  before  the  Tartar 
chief,andsahitedhimwithadrans^tofkumis»  He  was  congratukledby 
Batu  for  thns  conforming  to  Mongol  customs.  The  Utter  was  so  pleased 
that  he  presented  him  with  soose  wine,  as  he  was  not  aocustomed  to 
drink  kumis ;  and  after  a  sUy  of  some  days  he  sent  him  home.  The 
patriotic  Karamzm  says  he  returned  with  the  shameful  tides  of  servant 
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and  tributaiy  of  tiie  Slum.*  Tlus  prinee  was  wit&  the  horde  when 
Caipiiu  pasted  dmN^  on  his  travels.  By  his  submission  to  the  Tartars, 
Danid  of  Galfida  aoqnired  great  authority  among  his  seigfaboors, 
and  Bda,  the  Hungarian  king,  who  had  been  at  issue  wiOi  him,  began  to 
fear  diat  his  patrons  would,  in  support  of  their  pr^gi,  make  another 
raid  acioss  the  Carpathians;  he  accordingly  proposed  an  alliance  to  him, 
and  Leon,ihe  son  of  Daniel,  was  married  to  Constance,  the  daughter  of 
Bda.  Daniel  was  also  on  good  tends  with  the  Polish  princes*!  He  was 
a  skilM  itaffsman  as  well  as  a  king,  and  before  this  had  begun  to  look 
around  for  some  alBes  on  whom  to  depend  in  case  he  should  have  to 
struggle  with  the  Tartars.  Byzantium,  vdikh  was  the  metropolis  of  his 
faith,  was  then  threatened  by  the  AndM,  Ttaks,  and  Crusaders,  and 
he  accordini^  turned  his  eyes  tether  west  to  Rome^  the  common  centre 
of  Western  Christendom.  He  sent  word  to  Inaoeent  IV.  that  he  wished 
for  a  reunion  of  the  churdies,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  march  against 
riie  Tartars  under  the  Latin  banner.  This  was  in  1245  or  12464 
Innocent  sent  him  the  tide  of  king,  named  him  his  dear  son,  and 
ocdered  the  Archbishop  of  Prussia  to  go  to  GaUicia  to  ordam  some 
bidiops  there,  and  decreed  that  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Greek  rite 
which  did  not  conflict  with  Roman  dogma  should  be  preserved. 
Danid  replied,  ^he  wanted  an  army,  and  that  a  crown  was  a  useless 
ornament  so  long  as  the  yoke  of  the  bariMirians  was  hud  upon 
Russia,"  and  he  continued  for  some  tinw  to  play  a  diplomatic  game. 
The  pope^s  Iq^ate  became  irritated  and  left  the  country,  and  it 
was  (Mdy  by  the  intercession  of  die  Polish  princes,  wlio  were  Roman 
Cathdics,  and  tha;t  of  his  mother  that  he  submitted  and  agreed  to  accqit 
the  crown  and  royal  insignia  which  the  pope  had  sent  him.!  It  was  on 
the  7th  of  llay,  1253,  that  he  was  crowned  at  Drohicxin  by  the  pope's 
legate,  the  abbot  Opizo  of  llessana.1  Thenceforward  Danid  styled 
himsdf  king,  and  the  pope  issued  a  brief  to  the  people  of  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  Poland,  and  Sovia,  engaging  them  to  assist  the  Galliciaas 
against  the  Taftara.ir 

It  was  not  only  Danid  who  had  this  correspondence  with  Rome.  We 
find  diat  Innocent  also  wrote  to  Alexander  Nevski,  remindii^  hhn 
diat  Yaioda^  his  lather,  had  promised  the  firiar  C^rpini,  when  he  met 
1dm  in  Taitary,  that  he  would  join  Uie  Roman  Church,  and  that  he  would 
luKre  done  so  but  for  his  death,  and  bidding  him  follow  his  good 
efiamplsi  He  ended  by  prairing  him  greatly  for  not  having  admow- 
ledged  die  anthority  d*  Batu,  for  the  pope  had  4iot  then  heard  of 
Aknnder^  journey  to  the  hord^  to  which  I  shaD  tefer  presently. 
Having  summoned  a  council  of  learned  men,  he  replied  in  curt  terms  to 
the  popePk  advances,  ^  We  foDow  tho  true  fiudi  of  the  church,  and  udther 
—  ■    .  ■    --  -  ■  ■ 
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wisk  to  know  nor  adopt  yoiirs.^    The  patriotic  Kartmseii  dfPeOt  with 
pleasure  over  this  emphatic  answer.* 

On  the  death  of  the  Grand  Prince  Yaroslai^  Alexander  Nevaki  of  Nov^ 
gorody  who  had  not  as  yet  acknowledged  the  Mongol  supremacy^  was  sum- 
moned to  the  court  of  Batu.   He  went  with  his  brother  Andrew,  and  was 
well  recdved ;  but,  like  their  fother,  they  had  to  travel  further  and  go  to 
tiie  court  of  the  Grand  Khan.t     Yarosla^  says  Ksur^m^fw^^  hn^  been 
sncdeeded  as  Grand  Prince  (at  Vladimir),  according  to  custom,  by  his 
brother  Sviatosla^  but  during  the  absence  of  Alexander  and  Andrew,their 
younger  brother  Michael,  Prince  of  Moscow,.8nmanied  the  Brave^  drove 
his  uncle  Sviatoslaf  from  the  throne.  He  was  himself,however,shortiy  after 
killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Lithuanians.    This  was  in  1248*    Alexander 
and  Andrew  were  well  received  by  the  Grand  Khan  Knynk.   The  fozmer 
was  given  authority  over  all  Southern  Russia,  including  Kief,  while 
Andrew  was  assigned  the  throne  of  Vladimir  or  Susdal,  and  their 
dispossessed  uncle  in  vain  presented  his  complaints  before  the  bocde. 
He  died  two  years  after  the  return  of  the  youi^  princes,  namdy,in  1251, 
at  Yurieflt   Andrew  was  of  a  proud,  independent  temper,  and  more 
given  to  hunting  and  amusement  than  to  good  government    He  seems 
to  have  given  umbrage  to  the  Mongols,  who  sent  a  prince  named  Nevmi 
(?  Nurus)  and  two  officers  named  Kotiak  or  Kaitak  and  Alibuga  against 
him.     On  their  approach  he  fled.     The  Tartars  accordingly  spread 
over  the  province  of  Vladimir,  and  harried  the  cattle  and  the  people 
there.    They  killed  the  Vdevode  of  Pereiaslavl,  as  well  as  the  wife  of 
the  young  Varoslaf,  Yaroslavitch,   and  retired  with  a  rich  booty. 
Andrew  fled  to  Pskof^  and  thence  to  Sweden.}    Meanwhile  his  brother 
Alexander  Nevski  repaired  to  the  camp  of  Batu's  son  Sertak,  who>  now 
that  his  father  was  growing  old,  was  taking  the  lead  in  affairs.    He 
succeeded  in  conciliating  Sertak,  and  obtained  the  grand  principality  of 
Vladimir,  which  his  brother  had  so  badly  governed.    He  was  received  in 
that  town  with  great  rejoicings.!     The  same  year,  f./.,  in  1253,  Oleg, 
Prince  of  Riazan,  who  had  for  some  time  been  a  prisoner  at  the 
Mongol  court,  returned  home  again.^    It  would  seem  that  the  Tartars 
lieard  of  the  tortuous  policy  ci  Danid  of  Gallida,  and  of  his  intrigues 
with  the  Fdish  princes,  for  we  find  that  in  1354  a  Moi^ol  army,  cam- 
sumded  by  Nevrui,  Kaitak,  and  Aliboga,  laid  waste  the  greater  part  of 
his  dominioosi  as  well  as  the  districts  of  Sendomir  and  Cracow  in 
Poland.^     This  expedition  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  the  pope 
(Alexander  IV.)  to  the  bishop  of  Cracow,  and  written  on  the  4th  of 
February,  i256.tt 

Let  us  now  turn  once  more  to  the  doings  of  Batu.    We  have  already 
given  several  reasons  why  he  should  have  absented  himself  from  the 
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KmhM  idm»K«y«kwM  elected  Cnmd  Khan,  Nor  did  he  alter  all  attend 
it  The  fiunil^  of  Jocfai  was  npmented  diere  bf  some  of  his  brothers^ 
mmaog  whom  Orda  was  eo^  for  we  find  him  with  Mangu  [i|q)ointed  to 
tiy  &eir  great  tiade  Utsukni  for  treason.*  The  election  was  held  in 
Angusty  1246^  hot  the  wtiga  of  Knyuk  was  not  protracted.  He  died  in 
April,  124s.  There  is  some  mysteiy  about  his  death.  He  was  marching 
westwards^  and  Sinfcnktcni  had  warned  her  nephew  Batu  of  his 
apfttoadu  The  letter  was  himself  marching  eastwards,  and  had  reached 
the  Akktag  moontains^  as  the  authorities  say,  to  do  homage;  but  it 
would  seem  that  a  strqgs^  was  impending  between  the  two,  and 
RufamqiiiSy  whom  we  shall  quote  laigdy  from  presently,  suggests  that 
Koyuk  did  not  come  by  his  death  fairly.  He  reports  that  Brother 
Andrew  said  he  died  from  having  taken  a  certain  kind  of  medicine  which 
Batn  had  caused  to  be  given  to  him.  He  himself  had  heard  a  different 
story,  vi&y  diat  as  Batu  was  on  his  way  to  meet  him  he  sent  forward  his 
brother  Sddian  (?  Sheiban),  who  went  to  meet  Koyuk,  and  should  have 
presented  6ie  cup  to  him;  a  quarrd  arose,  and  in  the  struggle  they  killed 
each  odier.  He  finther  uif%  that  he  himself  stayed  a  whole  day  in  the 
house  of  Stichan'k  widow.t    This  account  seems  very  probable. 

An  opportunity  had  now  arrived  for  deposing  the  £unily  of  Ogotai 
from  the  over-chiefrhq^  of  the  Mongols,  and  Batu  was  determined  to 
avail  himself  of  it  He  did  not,  as  he  well  might,  claim  the  succession 
for  himself  or  his  brother  Orda.  He  felt,  perhaps,  that  their  special 
appanages  were  too  for  removed  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Mongol 
wocid ;  but  next  to  being  Idng^  the  position  of  kingmaker  is  surely  roost 
wekome  to  an  ambitious  person.  He  accordingly  selected  the  family  of 
Tuhii,  rdated  to  him  both  on  the  Other's  and  mother's  side,  for  special 
frnrour.  They  had  the  additional  claim  of  having  their  special  appanages 
in  Moog^a  itseH  Batn  accordingly  fixed  upon  his  cousin  Mangu  for  the 
post  of  Khakan,and  to  secure  his  election  he  sunmioned  a  Kuriltai  in  his 
owh  country  of  Alaktag.  Against  this  meeting  the  princes  of  the  fomily 
of  Ogotai  protested,  declaring  it  to  be  irregular  to  hold  it  anywhere 
except  in  the  Mongol  country  pnq>er ;  but  they  nevertheless  sent  Timur 
Noyan,  the  governor  of  Karakorum,  to  subscribe  in  their  name  to  what 
should  be  dedded4  The  result  of  this  meeting  was  the  selection  of 
Mangu  as  Grand  Khan.  It  was  decided  to  convoke  a  second  Kuriltai 
on  the  banks  of  ^e  Onon,  \diere  the  ceremony  oi  inauguration  should 
be  cairied  out,  and  meanwhile  Ogul  Gaimish,  the  widow  oi  Kuyuk,  was 
i^qiiointed  r^;ent  Batu  sent  his  brothers  Bereke  and  Tuka  Timur  with 
an  escort  to  conduct  Mangu  to  the  borders  of  the  Kerulon.{  The  family 
of  Ogotai,  and  Yissu  Mangu,  the  de  facto  ruler  of  the  Khanate  of  Ogotai, 
refused  to  attend  tiiis  second  Kuriltai,  declaring  that  none  had  a  right  to 
the  throne  but  the  family  of  Ogotai.    Batu  and  Siuiknkteni  sent  many 
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envoys  to  induce  them  to  do  so,  and  to  ai^gue  with  them  that  it  requked 
a  grown  and  experienced  man  to  govern  such  an  empire ;  but  as  they 
persisted  in  their  refusal,  he,  after  a  delay  of  a  year,  ordered  Bereke  to 
proceed  with  the  installation.*  Tliis  Knriltai  was  held  in  February, 
125  i,t  and  Bereke  and  Tuka  Timur  received  magnificent  presents  there 
for  themselves  and  thdlr  l»other  Batn.} 

The  ceremony  was  followed  by  the  trial  and  punishment  of  several 
persons  who  had  taken  part  i^nst  Mangu:  Among  these,  we  are  told, 
was  the  famous  general^  Ilchikadai,  who  was  arrested  at  Bkdghiss,  in 
Khorassan,  and  handed  over  to  Batu,  who  had  him  put  to  death.} 
Buri,  the  grandson  of  Jagatai,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  dose  ally  of 
Kuyuk's,  and  against  whom  Batu  had  an  especial  grudge,  as  I  have 
mentioned,  was  also  handed  over  to  the  latter  for  punishment  and  put  to 
death,!  as  is  reported  both  by  Rashid  atid  Rubruquis.^  The  latter^e 
version  of  the  quarrel  is  that  Buri,  not  having  very  good  and  fintile 
pastures,  one  day  when  drunk  addressed  his  men,  saying,  ^  I  am  of  the 
stock  of  Jin^  Khan-  as  well  as  Batu;  why,  then,  cannot  I  pasture  my 
herds  on  the  Volga  like  he  can?''  This  being  reported  to  Batu,  he 
ordered  BurFs  people  to  take  him  to  him  bound.  When  asked  if  he  had 
spoken  the  words  he  confessed  that  he  had,  but  that  he  was  drunk  at 
the  time.  ^How  dared  you  name  me  when  you  were  drunk?''  said 
the  exacting  Khan,  and  he  had  him  decapitated.** 

It  was  shortly  before  thisi  namely,  in  1247,  that  we  read  of  Batu  in  a 
more  tender  light  Rusudan,  the  beautiful  Queen  of  die  Georgians  and 
dat^hter  of  Queen  Thamar,  seems  to  have  won  his  heart,  or  at  least  the 
lepute  of  her  beauty  had  reached  him,  and  we  find  him  sending  her 
envoys  and  presents,  and  an  invitation  to  go  and  see  him.  As  she  at 
the  same  thne  received  other  presents  and  another  invitation  finom 
Baichu,  the  Mongol  general  in  Persia,  and  dare  not,  probably,  trust 
hersdf  with  either  Lothario,  she  sent  envoys  in  return  to  each,  and  seat 
in  addition  her  son  David  as  a  hostage  to  Batu.  Baichu,  irritated  si  her 
refusal  to  go  to  him,  set  up  her  nephew  David,  the  son  of  Lacha  George^ 
who  was  then  an  exile  in  Asia  Minor,  as  a  rivaL  Buchu  sent  for  him,  and 
then  sent  him  on  to  Kuyuk,  who  ordered  him  to  be  put  on  the  dvone. 
Vahram,  Prince  of  Giamlchor,  in  Asia  Minor,  accordingly  conducted 
him  to  Mtskheta,  the  ancient  capital,  where  he  was  consecrated.  Aftier- 
wards,  accompanied  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Georgian  princes,  and  the 
Armenian  princes  Avak,  Chahanshah,  and  Alpugh,  he  proceeded  to 
Tiflis« 

When  Batu  heard  of  this  he  sent  his  proUgi  David,  the  son  of 
Rusudan,  with  an  escort  to  Kuyuk.    Meanwfaiie  the  pretty  queen  was 
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pressed  again  by  both  the  Mongol  leaden  to  go  to  tkem,  and,  iMriiig 
one  as  much  as  the  other,  she  poisoned  harsell  Knyvk  dsddad  that 
Batu's>ftf/(^  should  be  sobovdiniite  to  the  other  Davidi*  a  dedaion  not 
likely  to  make  the  master  of  the  Golden  Horde  more  amiable. 

We  have  now  reached  a  period  when  considerable  ligbt  is  thrown  on 
Mongol  afiurs  by  the  narrative  of  the  Franciscan  Iriar  Rttbraqui%  which 
I  partiaOy  used  in  the  former  vohme,  and  from  which  I  now  propose  to 
abstract  some  mose  IlKts.  'WHIIiam  Rnbruquis  has  been  supposed  until 
lately  to  have  been  a  native  of  Ruysbroeck»  in  North  Brabant,  but  BdL 
D^Avezac  and  Colonel  Yule  have  shown  good  grounds  for  making  him  a 
native  of  Rubrouck,  a  commune  fai  the  canton  of  Cassel«  arrondisaement  of 
Hattbronck,  in  the  department  du  Nord,  m:^  in  the  district  of  French 
Flander9.t  When  Louis  die  Pious  was  in  Palestine,  rumours  reached 
him  that  Sertak,  the  son  of  fiatu,  was  a  Christian.  Deeming  this  a 
Cstvourahle  opportunity  for  spreading  the  faith,  he  commissiooed 
Rubruquis  to  go  to  the  Mongol  camp  with  letters  from  himself  to  Scrtak, 
asking  permission  for  him  to  settle  in  Tartary  and  there  to  preach  the 
gospel  He  set  out  from  Palestine,  accompanied  by  anodier  friar  named 
Bartho  mew,  of  Cremona.  Having  embarked  at  Constantinople,  they 
crossed  the  Black  Sea  and  landed  at  Soldaia,  in  the  Crimea,  on  the  aist 
of  May,  1253.  There  they  had  an  interview  with  the  governor  of  the 
town,  who  offered  them  choice  of  either  idiedcd  cars  with  bullocks,  or 
horses  to  transport  their  party  in.  They  were  counselled,  however,  by 
some  merchants  to  buy  carts  of  their  own,  sndi  as  were  used  in  the 
transport  <tf  Russian  fiirs.  With  these  they  wouki  not  have  to  unpack 
their  baggage  at  every  post,  as  they  would  if  they  took  horses.  They 
afterwards  found,  however,  that  the  carts  took  two  months  to  do  a 
journey  which  mi|^t  have  been  done  on  horseback  in  one  month.  They 
took  with  them  some  fruit,  muscatel  wine,  and  cakes,  which  they  had 
bought  at  Constandnople,  and  which  they  were  told  wouM  be  very 
grateful  to  Sertak.  Besides  the  two  friars  and  their  deik  Cosset,  there 
also  went  with  them  a  Turkoman  convert  and  a  boy  named  Nicholas, 
whom  they  had  redeemed  from  slavery— five  persons  in  all  They  rode 
on  horseback,  while  thek  baggage  occupied  four  carts.  They  ajso  took 
two  men  with  them  to  take  charge  of  carts  and  of  the  horses.  Rubruquis 
tells  us  there  were  forty  fortresses  between  Kherson  and  Soldaia,  of 
which  almost  every  one  had  its  distinct  dialect  Among  others  there 
were  Goths  there,  who  spoke  the  Teutonic  tongue.  North  of  this  district 
there  was  a  well  wooded  and  watered  country,  and  after  that  a  plain 
extending  for  a  distance  of  five  days.  It  then  became  very  narrow,  and 
had  the  sea  on  either  hand,  and  was  traversed  by  a  deep  ditch.  Omr 
author's  description  clearly  refers  to  the  isthmus  of  Pcrekop.    Here,  he 


*  Nomr.  Joorn.  AsUt.,  xii.  txo. 
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tdlf  ttSy  the  Comans  took  refuge  from  the  invading  Mongds,  and  were 
driven  to  sach  straits  that  they  even  ate  one  anodier.  On  the  borders 
of  this  ate|^  there  were  many  salt  lakesy  whence  the  people  of  Russia 
chiefly  drew  their  supply,  paying  a  tax  to  Batn  and  his  son  of  two  pieces 
of  cotton  for  each  cart  load.  A  similar  tax  was  imposed  upon  the  export 
of  salt  by  sea,  whidi  was  carried  on  on  a  considerable  Scale.  Three 
days  after  leaving  Soldaia  tiie  travelers  met  with  the  Tartars,  and,  as 
Rubmquis  says,  he  now  seemed  to  enter  upon  an  edtirely  new  world.* 
He  tells  us  how  the  Tartar^  surrounded  them  on  horseback,  and  asked  if 
they  had  ever  been  among  them  before.  They  then  b^^an  to  b^  for 
food,  and  the  travellers  gave  them  some  cake.  When  they  offered  them 
a  flask  of  wine  they  asked  for  another,  saying  men  could  not  walk  on 
one  leg.  They  then  asked  them  the  object  of  their  journey,  and  vdiether 
^ey  were  going  of  their  own  tet  v^  or  at  the  instance  of  some  one 
else.  The  friars  repliedi  they  had  heard  thai  Sertak  was  a  Christian^ 
and  that  they  were  the  bearers  of  letters  from  the  kii^.  They  then 
wished  to  know  what  they  had  in  thdr  carts,  and  whether  they  had  gokl, 
alver,  and  precious  garments  with  thenL  This  Rnbruquis  refosed  to 
^Usdose.  They  then  conducted  him  to  their  captain,  named  Scatal  or 
Scatatai  (probably  Jagatai),  who  was  a  relative  of  Batn's,  and  to  whom 
the  Emperor  of  Constantinople  had  written,  asking  him  to  asast  them 
They  provided  them  with  horses  and  cattle  for  this  journey,  and  ceased 
not  to  b^  for  everything  they  could  see^  and  when  they  were  reused 
called  Rubmquis  bad  names;  but  they  stole  nothing.!  The  friar,ii^ose 
notion  of  giving  was  somewhat  mercenary,  says  it  was  no  use  giving 
them  anything  for  diey  never  made  any  return ;  but  he  contradicts 
himself,  for  he  says  fiiey  gave  him  milk  to  drink.  On  leaving  them  he 
deemed  he  was  escs^ing  from  the  hands  of  devHs.  On  die  following  day 
they  arrived  at  the  camp  of  Scatai,  wluch  was  in  process  of  migiation, 
the  yurts  being  placed  on  carts.  The  procession  seemed  to  Rnbruquis 
as  laigc  as  a  city.  He  was  astonished  at  the  nmnber  of  horses  and 
cattle  and  the  flodcs  of  sheep,  and  was  told  that  notwithstanding  he  onl^ 
had  500  herdsmen,  of  whom  one-half  were  <»  anodier  pasture.  Their 
boy  ccmductor  went  on  ta  announce  thdr  approach,  and  presently 
messengers  came  to  them  to  ask  what  presents  they  Ixve.  They  sent 
tiieir  master  a  flask  of  wine,  some  cake,  and  a  dish  oC  apples  and  other 
fruit,  but  be  was  vexed  that  they  did  not  oflbr  him  any  precious  doth. 
They  approached  him  with  fear  and  shyness*  He  was  seated  on  a 
cushion  holding  a  lute  fai  hb  hand,  and  his  wife  sat  beside  him.  The 
latter,  Rubraquis  says  he  believes^  must  have  had  her  nose  amputated, 
for  she  seemed  to  have  non^  it  was  so  flat^  and  the  place  where  it  ought 
to  have  been,  as  well  as  her  eyebrows,  which  looked  very  ugly,  were 
coloured  with  some  black  ointment.    Rnbruquis  told  his  message^ 
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Scatai  to  accept  a,  wmB  pw  wnt,  ginot  he^  as  a  manl^  had  wbibm  §M 
BorsUvertooflferyasidcoiddoiilxofitfhimaoiiiefoodatabl^^  Bm 
accepted  k  and  distribotfidilaaoiig  his  Mknven.  Enfaniqius  Aai  gave 
him  the  letters  of  the  Empcfor  c£  Conttantfaiopfa^  whkh,  being  wdtten 
in  Gieek,  had  to  be  sent  to  Scddaia  §»  translation*  Ho  was  then  ofieved 
aooie  comas  (£4^  konns}.  This  the  piiests  of  the  Russians,  Alani^  and 
Gie^  who  hipcd  then  insisted  i^on  their  people  not  drinking^  and 
decmod  one  who  drank  it  no  loQgcr  a  Chdstian;  and  Rtdmuiiiis  hmts  that 
to  ootofitf  with  tiiis  qneer  pfqQdioe»  idnch  he  elsewhere  confesses  pre- 
pensed nmnr  oi  thfr  people  to  whon  V^nyi^'y  was  *iliFM>tt  hv^^ncniibli  _ 
from  bttog  convertedy  hke  wearing  trousers  does  in  our  own  diQr  ssittug 
the  nq^foes  of  Afirica»  he  excused  himself  saying  he  had  plenty  to  drink. 
Scatai  was  incpiisitive  to  know  what  their  message  for  Sertak  wai^and 
what  their  letters  contained.  They  es^lained  that  they  went  to  ^eak  to 
him  of  the  wotd  of  God;  and  as  to  thehr  lettersi  as  they  were  sealed^  he 
could  not  disclose  them,  bat  they  on^  contained  a  message  of  goodwill 
food  friendship.  Rnbrnqois  then  eiplained  to  his  host,  throqgh  an 
interpretei,  whose  sti^idi^  he  enlarges  upon,  the  f^^fti^"  message  he 
bote,  but  Scatai  did  not  answer,  and  merely  moved  his  head.  He  tsDs 
tts  the  people  of  these  parts  did  not  use  money,  nor  would  they  sell  their 
goods  for  gold  and  silver,  but  on^  bartered  them  for  lueces  of  ctothi  and 
when  money  was  shown  t»  them  they  rubbed  it  with  their  ingers  and 
smelt  it  to  see  if  it  was  copper.  Scatai  at  length  sent  them  on  with  a 
guide  and  two  porters,  and  also  presented  them  with  a  goat  for  food,  and 
several  skms  of  milk  and  knmis.  The  travdiers  set  ont  northwardi,  and 
after  some  sufieiing  crossed  the  well  known  Scythk  dyke,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  and  irfiich  was  then  partially  occupied  by 
ofioecsef  the  Tartars  who  collected  the  salt  dues.  Having  given  them 
some  cake,  they  received  in  vet«n  anodier  goat  and  several  skins  of 
niflc,  and  were  pnmdedwidieii^  oxen.  They  then  entered  the  stqfipe 
again,  and  for  ten  days  foond  no  water  except  in  certain  stagnant  pools 
and  two  rivnlets.  They  tfien  matched  eastwards,  with  nothmg  to  relieve 
die  dreary  steppe  but  the  tombs  of  the  Comans,  with  the  sun  oppress 
aively  lot,  and  their  servants  by  no  means  toociinl,and  made  their  way 
tarn  one  post  statkm  to  another.  At  length,  a  few  days  before  the 
foatj^otSaint  Mary  Magdalene,  they  anrivedat  die  river  Don.  Atthe 
point  idMre  they  tooched  it  the  Tartars  had  ocganised  a  portage  the 
boatmen  being  p**— ^^t*  They  fo:st  sook  over  the  traveUeci,  and  dien 
dMir  carts,  putting  one  whed  in  one  boat  and  the  other  in  another,  tying 
the  boats  together,  and  dien  rowing  them  over.  Their  cattle  and  horses 
were  setit  bade  by  diek  guide  to  the  f<mner  halting  place,  and  when  they 
yVi>H  for  more  they  were  tdd  that  in  consideradon  of  supplying  the  ford 
with  boats  the  ferrymen  were  reUeved  of  the  duty  of  furntaUog  post  horses. 
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The  travellers  were  oonseqaeodjr  defaiTed  there  for  three  days.  On  the 
fint  they  were  ghren  a  boriwta  (?)|  on  the  second  some  rye  bread  and  a 
little  fleshy  and  on  the  thhd  some  stock  fish.  The  river,  says  Rubruquis, 
was  as  wide  as  the  Seine  at  Paris^  and  there  was  a  second  ford  some 
distance  Anther  sooth,  which  was  used  in  the  winter.  The  streams  were 
wd  stodttd  with  fish,  hot  Ae  Tartars  only  ate  diose  which  were  very 
large  and  could  be  carved  like  sheep  ((>.»  no  doubt  stmgtons).  At  length 
the  ierrymen  became  more  accommodating,  and  supplied  them  with 
sumpter  cattle  They  themselves  travelled  on  fbot»  and  reached  the 
camp  of  Sertak  on  tiie  and  of  August. 

His  camp  was  iiboat  three  days  journey  firom  the  Volga,  and  it  was  of 
considerable  site.  He  had  six  wives,  while  his  eldest  sen  had  two  or 
three  mote.  Each  w3e  had  a  separate  yurt  and  about  two  hundred  carts 
or  arabas.  The  firiars  were  first  taken  to  a  man  named  Coiac  (U.f 
Kuyuk),  a  Nestorian,  who  was  a  kind  of  chamberiain.  By  him  they 
were  sent  on  to  another  named  Jamia*  or  Jam,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  receive  envoys.  In  the  evening  Kuyuk  sunomoned  diem  to  his 
presence.  '^  He  was  seated  in  his  glory,''  says  Rubruquis,  ^  and  had  a 
kite  fdayed  bdbre  him,  and  some  people  danced"  The  friars  excused 
themsdlves  for  not  taking  him  any  presents  on  the  ground  that  diey  were 
clerics,  and  neither  gave  nor  received  gold  and  silver  and  predous 
garments,  and  their  only  treasures  were  dieir  bodes  and  the  caapel  in 
iHiidi  they  performed  the  service^  He  seems  to  have  been  condfiated 
by  this  answer,  gave  tiie  travelers  some  milk,  and  asked  them  for  their 
blessmg.  Rubruquis  spoke  to  Um  of  the  emperor  and  of  the  King  of 
Ftance,  whom  he  had  heard  of  from  a  previous  traveller  named  Baldwin 
de  Hennonia.t  He  also  met  a  Dominican,  who  had  gone  there  from 
Cyprus,  and  toM  him  many  diings.  The  friars  presented  their  host  with 
some  mnscatd  wine  and  sweet  cake^  and  were  summoned  tiie  foDowing 
day  to  go  and  see  Sertak,  taking  with  them  their  books  and  du^  in 
ette  cart,  and  bread  and  wine  and  fruits  in  another,  many  Tartars,  both 
<^|irifftit>'n  and  Saracens  (/./.,  Mussulmans),  standing  around.  Rubruquis 
was  dad  in  his  vestments,  widi  a  cushion  on  his  arms,  and  carried  the 
BStitc  given  to  him  by  Lods,  and  the  iUnstrated  psalter  given  to  him  by 
the  queen  in  his  hands ;  tHiile  his  companions  bore  the  misul  and 
cross,  and  the  assistanti  dressed  in  a  SQipIic^  carried  the  thnrible.  Thus 
they  approached  the  entrance  to  Seitak's  tent  The  hailing  mhiA 
generally  dosed  it  was  raised  so  diat  he  mis^t  see  dMn.  The  interpreter 
and  Nestorian,  irtio  accompanied  them,  prostrated  themsdves,  but  this 
ceremony  was  not  exacted  frtnn  them*  They  were  warned  not  to  tread 
on  the  threshoU  in  entering  or  leaving  the  tent^  and  told  that  tiiey  nmst 


*Thititprebtbfy«BoAitaltitlt;  an  dkial  with  a  •imllir  title  it  acatkiBtd  at  Uaofn't 
covt.   (D'AwMfi^  and  sio.) 

t iA, Haiaavlt.  IFMfToLLTSi.   Kott. 
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chant  ablfisaiiii^  TlMjac^Offdiagly^iiteMdiii^^  At 

the  entrance  to  die  tent  tbeie  was  the  tmial  sideboard  with  veciels  of  kumis 
on  it.  Ku^nk^  the  chaabeilain,  took  the  Umrible  wkh  the  incense  from 
thcmyaad  showed  it  to  hie  maMr.  The  latter  and  his  wife  also  inspected 
the  psalter,  the  Bibl^  and  the  cross.  He  asked  if  the  inuige  upon  it 
was  that  of  Christ  Rubmquis  adds  parenthetically  that  the  Nestorians 
and  Armenians  did  not  pet  figures  on  their  crosseS|  and  suggesu  that 
they  were  ashamed  of  '^  the  Passion.**  When  they  had  been  inq»ected, 
the  friars  handed  Louis's  letters  and  the  translations  of  them  into  Arabic 
and  SyriaCy  which  Rnbmquis  had  made  at  Acre.  Having  retired,  Kuyuk 
and  some  inteipceters  went  with  them  to  translate  the  letters.  These 
having  been  read  to  Sertak,  he  replied  that  before  he  gave  an  answer  he 
must  consult  with  his  fiuher  Batu.  Having  left  their  books  and  vessels 
in  chaige  of  Kuyuk,  diey  once  more  set  out  on  their  joumeyf  and  00  the 
third  <iay  they  reached  the  Volga.  The  route  they  traversed  was  a 
daa^^erotts  one,  for  Rubruquis  tells  us  the  Tartars  owned  a  great  number 
of  Russian,  Hungarian,  and  Alan  slaves,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
banding  themselves  twenty  or  thirty  tqgether,  and  escaping  by  night  and 
concealing  themselves  during  the  day,  supplying  themselves  with  horses 
from  the  Tartar  herds.  These  men  were  very  dangerous  to  travelers, 
whom  they  were  in  the  habit  of  attacking.  At  the  Volga  they  found  a 
^milar  ferry  to  the  one  they  had  passed  at  the  Don,  in  charge  of  some 
Russians  and  Muhammedans,  He  tells  us  Batu  lived  on  the  further  bank 
of  the  Volga,  and  from  January  to  August  moved  northwards  with  his 
people,  returning  southward  in  the  other  six  numths  of  the  year.  The 
point  where  they  crossed  was  the  northern  limit  of  this  migr.ation,  and 
therefore  probably  Ukd^  and  as  Batu  had  set  out  southwards,  our 
travellers  ssuled  down  the  river  to  Batu's  camp,  which  Rubmquis 
compares  to  a  great  dty,  and  to  the  old  camp  of  the  Israelites.  He  tells 
us  such  a  camp  was  called  orda,  that  word  meaning  middle,  and  it 
was  so  named  because  the  chief  was  there  encamped  in  the  midst  of  his 
people^  whose  tents  were  strewed  all  about,  except  towards  the  south, 
where  the  entrance  was,  and  which  was  open.  The  travellers  found 
Batu  in  a  large  tent,  and  were  bidden  not  to  say  anything  until  he  spoke, 
and  then  to  speak  briefly,  and  were  again  warned  not  to  touch  the 
threshold.  They  went  in  barefoot,  with  thdr  hoods  ofH  Rubruquis  says 
tl^t  Carpini,  bdng  a  papal  nuncio,  had  changed  his  habit,  so  that  he 
m^ht  not  be  contemned.  They  stood  in  the  nudst  of  the  tent  while 
they  could  repeat  a  miurert  anudst  a  general  silence.  Batu  sat  on  a 
^ded  coudi,  on  a  platform  reached  by  three  steps,  and  one  of  his  wives 
sat  beside  him,  while  some  of  his  followers  were  seated  around.  At  the 
entrance  was  a  ndeboard  with  goM  and  silver  vestds  on  it,  ornamented 
with  precious  stones.  Rubruquis  teUs  us  naSvely  that  he  looked  at  Batu 
for  some  time,  and  that  his  appearance  was  like  that  of  John  of  Beflo- 
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monteyfta  his  facewM  coveted  with  led  ipoCs.  He  liadetlMmipeal^  19011 
which  they  woe  told  to  koed  down,  and  pcoceeded  to  uge  upooi  fafanto 
become  a  diistiaiii  telling  hfan  tiiat  tiiose  who  would  not  befiere  would 
be  lost*  At  this  messi^  he  smiled  deilslftly,  and  his  comptnioiis 
jeered.  He  told  him  how  they  had  heard  that  Sertak  was  a  Chxistian, 
and  how  they  in  consequence  had  gone  to  him  as  envoys  firom  die 
French  kmg,  and  had  been  bidden  to  go  to  hfansdf  Bata.  Batn  then 
adoed  the  name  of  the  Fcankish  kins^andwhyhewas  then  at  die  head 
of  his  army,  and  was  told  diat  he  had  gone  to  fight  agamst  the  Saiaoens. 
Bata  tlien  gave  them  sone  hmiilsi  wliich  was  deemed  a  great  honour* 
When  they  returned  to  their  tent  they  were  told  that  in  eider  tiiat  they 
nd^t  have  pecmisaion  to  sUy  in  the  country,  it  was  necessary  they  shoidd 
have  the  Khakan's  leave,  and  that  Kubruquis  and  his  interpreter  must  go 
<m  to  Manga  Khan  at  Karakorum,  while  hb  oon^aalons  retmned  to  Sertak. 
They  naturally  separated  with  great  grid  lliey  were  provided  wilhhorses 
and  food,  and  travelled  with  Bata  down  the  river,  for  the  spacie  of  five 
wedcs,  aloi^  the  Vdga.  On  the  way  the  travdlecs  sufiered  a  good  deaL 
Theymetwith  two  Hungarians  and  aComan,who  had  been  baptised, 
and  wrote  out  a  copy  of  the  Hours  of  the  Vhgin  and  of  the  Office  of  die 
Deadforthem.  By  diem  they  were  supplied  widi  some  meat  and  odier 
refirediment  The  Coman  told  Robmquis  he  had  been  baptised  in 
Hungary,  and  that  he  had  been  much  quesdooed  by  Bata  in  rq;ard  to 
die  friars^  and  had  told  him  the  ndes  of  their  order.  At  length,  on  the 
feast  of  die  Hdy  Rood,  they  were  overtaken  by  a  Mongol,  who  told 
them  he  had  been  deputed  to  conduct  diem  to  die  court  of  Mangu  Khan. 
He  was  a  truculent  person,  and  was  very  lirank  with  diem  about  the 
difficulties  of  the  four  months'  journey  ther^  and  of  the  smaO  scruples 
he  should  have  m  abandoning  the  travdkrs;  he  overlooked  their 
wardrobe,  making  them  leave  behfaid  everydiing  but  necessaries,  and 
diey  were  fuitiiihed  with  a  furred  doak  and  trousers,  made  of  sheq;»'S 
skin,  with  the  wool  sdll  upon  it,  and  boots,  also  feh  sodcs  and  fui^ 
hoods;  and  at  length  die  second  day  after  Hdy  Rood  Ihey  set  out 
over  die  terrible  Nogay  steppes,  havmg  the  Caq)iaA  on  die  soudi  and 
Great  Bulgaria  on  the  noi^  After  riding  twdve  days  fiom  the  Volga 
diey  reached  the  Yaik,whi^Rubraquis  tells  us  flowed  fom  ?ascadr,d>., 
the  land  of  the  Bashkirs.  This  steppe  was  then  inhabited  by  the 
Cansft  i>^  the  Kankalis.  They  changed  hones  three  and  ftwr  times 
a  day,  and  someHmes  travelled  two  or  three  days  without  meeting 
anyone.  The  Iriar  qiudntfy  tells  us  hew  he  was  pivvided  with  a  strong 
horse,  bemg  corpulent,  and  how  it  behoved  them  to  laaks  9Q  complaints, 
finceth^  were  hid^  even  to  have  horses  at  alL*  HtipiMver^idessvery 
querukms,  and  ocmiplains  that  there  was  no  end  to  the  huaffr  and  thint, 
the  cold  and  weariness  iriudi  he  sufiiBred,  for  his  coodoctot  fave  them  no 
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meat  except  in  te  evvysgs,  when  ^ey  had  a  ibovl^ 
&&,  and  some  tiielh.  In  the  moraingt  they  had  only  something  to 
dxinkOTaHtdeboOedmlJlet  Often  they  had  to  eat  tfadr  meat  nearly 
nw  or  halfcooked,  as  they  could  not  find  any  dried  dung  with  which  to 
make  np  their  fixes,  for  wood  there  was  none.  At  first  thdr  guide 
contemned  his  duufesgready,  but  presemly  they  hecame  more  reH>ected, 
and,  we  axe  told,  they  were  coodncted  by  the  camps  of  rich  Mongols  for 
whom  the  Iriars  were  expected  to  pray;  and  Rabruquis  r^;rets  that  he 
had  not  a  good  inteipieter  with  him,  to  take  advantage  of  his  oppor- 
tanities  for  foxthering  his  mastei's  work. 

Havmg  iHTOceeded  eastwards  for  a  considerable  time,  the  travelers 
at  length  on  the  erre  of  All  Saints,  i>.|  on  the  jist  of  October,  turned 
more  to  the  sooth,  and  passed  over  certain  mountain  ridges  (probably 
the  high  lands  south  of  AkmoBiuk).*  Having  g<me  southwards  for  eight 
days,  and  seen  many  wild  asses  on  the  way,  they  at  lengdi  reached  a 
fertile  district  boonded  by  hii|^  mountains  {ui^  the  Alexandro6ki  range), 
and  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  feast  of  All  Saints  they  reached  Kenchat 
(that  is  KfBichak,  not  Ua  firom  Meike).t  There  the  governor  came  out  to 
mee^  them,  with  ale  (cervisia)  and  cups.  It  was  the  custom  for  the 
people  of  Mangtt  to  thus  treat  those  who  came  fixnn  Batu,  and  viavena. 
The  people  of  the  country  told  him  it  was  watered  by  a  great  river, 
whose  waters  were  largely  diverted  by  canals  and  sluices  for  artificial 
irrigation,  and  that  it  did  not  fall  into  the  sea  but  was  lost  in  the  swampa. 
This  nver  was  doubtless  the  Chu.  Rubruquis  found  many  vines  there 
and  drank  of  the  wine.  As  he  passed  this  way  Rubruquis  made  inquiries 
about  the  dty  of  Talas  and  a  colony  of  Germans,  who  had  been  settled 
there  by  BurL  The  latter  had  been  put  to  death,  as  I  have  already 
described,  by  Batu,  while  the  Germans  had  been  removed  by  orders  of 
Mango  to  Bolac,  a  town  a  month's  journey  firom  Talas  {ue^  Fulad,  near 
lake  Sairamy  where  they  were  employed  in  digging  for  gold  and  in 
making  armour.  Rubruquis  tells  us  he  passed  within  three  days  of  this 
town  in  journeying  eastwards,  and  soon  after  he  entered  the  country 
subject  immediately  to  Mangu,  namely,  tiie  district  of  Kara  KhitaL  His 
journey  onwards  I  shall  consider  when  we  write  of  the  Khanate  of 
Jagatai  in  a  later  volume. 

Having  spent  some  time  at  Mango's  court,  and  been  deputed  by  hhn 
to  carry  letters  to  his.master  Louis  IX.,  he  returned  again.  His  return 
journey,  he  tells  us,  was  made  forther  nordi  and  in  the  summer.  When 
he  had  travelled  some  twenty  days  he  heard  that  the  King  of  Armenia 
had  passed  by,  and  soon  after  met  Sertak,  who  with  his  fomily  was  on 
his  way  to  Mango's  court;  and  after  some  diplomatic  phrases,  he 
kamt  from  Kuyuk,  Sertak's  dependent,  that  the  books  and  other 
treasures  he  had  left  behind  were  safe.     He  arrived  at  Batu's  court 
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the  same  day  on  which  he  had  left  it  the  yeai  before,  and  met  his 
companions,  who  had  been  well  treated  by  the  King  of  Little  Anncnia, 
whose  journey  I  shall  presently  describe.  He  apparently  found  Batu 
encamped  in  his  old  quarters  on  the  Volga,  and  having  obtained 
permission  to  return  home  by  land,  the  sea  route  being  closed  in  winter, 
and  being  provided  with  a  Uighur  guide^  he  set  out  by  way  of  Serai, 
wluch  Rubruqnis  tdls  us  had  only  recently  been  founded  by  Batu,  on 
die  east  of  the  Vdga,  where  it  divides  into  three  channels,  and  then  by 
the  town  of  Somerkent,  on  the  Lower  Volga,  and  by  way  of  the  Eastern 
Caucasus  into  Persia. 

The  mission  of  Rnbruquis  was  followed  by  that  of  a  more  important 
person,  namely,  HatUion,'the  King  of  Cilicia  or  Little  Armenia.  He 
had  succeeded  to  the  throne^  on  marrying  Zabd  or  Isabel,  the  only  child 
of  Leo  II.  He  was  crowned  in  1224,  and  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son 
Leo  in.  in  1269,  when  he  became  a  monk.*  He  had  sent  hb  brother 
Sempad  to  attend  the  inauguration  of  Kuyuk,  and,  as  we  are  told  in  the 
narrative  of  his  journey,  when  Mangu  Khan  mounted  the  throne,  the 
great ''  Basileopator  ^  and  general,  Batu,  who  lived  with  a  great  multitude 
of  people  on  the  river  Athil  (fl^.,the  Volga),  sent  an  invitation  to  Haithon 
to  go  and  visit  him,  and  also  Mangu.t  He  had  previously  (iV.,  in  1252) 
5cnt  a  priest  named  Basil  as  an  envoy  to  Batu4  Having  disguised 
himself  for  fear  of  the  Sdjuki  Turks,  whose  sultan  at  this  tbne  was 
Alai  ud  din,  son  of  Kaikobad,  and  who  hated  him  because  of  his  friendly 
intercourse  with  the  Mongols^  he  at  length  arrived  at  Kars,  where  he  met 
Baiju  Noyan,  the  Mongol  general,  and  other  grandees,  who  treated 
him  with  honour.  He  next  stopped  at  a  vilh^e  named  Vardeais,  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Arai,  in  Armenia,  whose  site  is  elaborately  discussed  by 
Klaproth.S  There,  there  was  a  palace  of  a  prince  named  Kurth,  a 
Christian  Armenian,  whose  sens  were  named  Vache  and  Hassan.  He 
remained  there  until  they  brought  him  some  of  his  treasures,  which 
were  necessary  for  presents,  and  which  were  sent  him  by  his  father 
Constantine,  who  was  an  old  man.  When  the  chief  patriarch  Constan- 
tino heard  that  Haithon  was  passing  this  way,  he  sent  the  abbot  James, 
an  eloquent  and  wise  man,  who  had  previously  been  on  an  embassy 
to  the  Greek  Emperor  Johh,  the  bishop  Stephen,  the  abbot  Mekfaitar,  of 
Skevra,  as  well  as  Basil,  the  priest,  who  had  returned  from  Batu,  Thoros, 
a  priest,  his  companion,  and  Karapet,  another  priest,  to  him.  He 
passed  through  the  country  of  the  Aghuvans  (i>.,  the  Albanians),  and  by 
the  defile  of  Derbend.  Thence  he  went  to  Batu  and  his  son  Sertal^  "who 
was  a  Christian.**  We  thus  see  that  the  rumour  of  Seitak's  having  been 
a  Christian,  which  Rubruquis  had  found  to  be  so  vain,  had  reached  other 
ears  besides  those  of  Louis  the  Pious.    Haithon  was  received  with  great 
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honour  by  the  two,  and  was  aent  on  to  Mtngu  hy  a  ytry  long  road 
beyond  the  Caspian. 

He  set  out  on  the  13th  of  May,  and  having  croned  the  Yaik,  arrived 
at  Hot,  midway  between  Batu's  and  Mangu^  camps,  whidi  is  no  doubt 
the  river  Or,  givhig  its  name  to  Orsk.  It  fidls  faito  the  Yaik.  He 
croiicd  the  Irtish,  and  entered  the  land  of  the  Naimans,  and 
smvcd  at  Kara  Khitai  on  the  Jjftk  of  September.  This  is  probably  a 
mistake  ibr  Karakorum,  for  Kara  Khitai  had  been  left  long  behind. 
The  narative  goes  on  to  say  that  on  die  festival  of  the  elevation  of  the 
croM  he  had  an  audience  with  Mangu,  who  was  seated  m  all  his  glory, 
and  Haithon  ofibed  him  presents.  He  was  received  with  special 
honour.  He  was  given  a  warrant  or  diploma,  with  a  seal,  to  guarantee 
that  neither  himsdf  nor  his  country  should  be  molested,  and  also  given 
a  letter  of  enfranchisement  for  the  churches  of  his  kingdom.  He  left 
again  on  the  ist  of  November,  and  returned  by  a  different  route.  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  about  him  when  I  treat  of  Khulagu. 

Two  years  after  Mangn's  accession,  #./.,  in  1254,  Is  ud  din,  the  joint 
sultan  of  Rum,  was  summoned  to  Karakorum.  Afraid  that  his  brother 
Rokn  ud  din,  who  had  long  been  his  rival,  and  to  whom  he  had  given  a 
joint  authority  with  himself  woiild  take  advantage  of  his  absence  to  oust 
himfiom  his  position,  he  determined  to  send  his  third  brother,  Alai  ud 
din  Kaikobad,  who  accofdingly  set  out  (taking  with  him  many  presents) 
by  way  of  the  Blade  Sea  and  the  G6]den  Horde.  He  was  accompanied 
by  one  of  the  principal  Sdjuki  generals  named  Seif  ud  din  Tarentai,  and 
by  Shuja  ud  din,  governor  of  the  maritime  districts.  Is  ud  din  sent  a 
letter  to  Mangu,  in  which  be  excused  himsdf  for  not  going  just  then  as 
he  had  to  make  way  against  his  enemies,  the  Greeks  and  Armenians ; 
he  said  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  go  before  long,  and  that  he  had  sent 
as  his  substitute  a  younger  brother  who  had  joint  authority  with  him.* 

Soon  after  this  party  had  set  out,  the  partisans  of  Rokn  ud  din,  who 
wished  to  circumvent  his  brother,  despatched  the  chancellor  Shems  ud 
din  and  the  Emir  Seif  ud  din  Jalish  with  a  Ibiged  letter,  purporting  to 
have  been  written  by  Iz  ud  din  to  Tarentai,  ordering  the  latter  and  his 
colleague  to  return  to  Iconium.  They  overtook  the  travelers  at  the  ordu 
of  Batu,  with  whom  they  had  an  audience,  and  to  whom  they  explained 
that  Is  ud  din,  having  discovered  that  Tarentai  had  focmeriy  been  struek 
by  lightning  (and  was  therefore  an  inauspidous  person),  could  not  be 
presented  to  Mangu,  while  Shuja  ud  din  was  a  doctor,  skilled  in  magic, 
and  carried  with  him  some  drugs  with  which  to  poison  Mangu.  He 
had  therefore  sent  the  two  bearers  of  the  letter  to  replace  them.  Batu 
ordered  the  baggage  of  the  two  former  envoys  to  be  examined,  and  there 
were  in  ftict  found  among  them  some  drugs  and  medidnal  roots,  among 
other  things  scammonL    Batu  ordered  Shuja  ud  din  to  take  some  of 
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these  drags  himself  which  he  did  except  the  scammonL  Bato  was 
thereupon  convinced  that  these  things  were  not  poisons  but  drugs.  He 
decided  that  all  four  officers  should  go  on  to  the  ordu.  The  former  two 
with  their  young  masteri  and  the  latter  two  with  the  presents.  Ahd  ud 
din,  whose  moth^  was  a  daughter  of  the  beautiful  Armenian  queen 
RasudaUi  died  on  the  way,  hke  so  many  travellers  who  had  traversed  the 
terrible  route  leading  to  Karakorum,  and  the  officers  went  on  alone. 
They  pleaded  their  several  master's  cause,  and  Mangu  orda:ed  Rum  to 
be  diyided  between  the  two  brothers.* 

Besides  his  authority  over  his  special  ulus,  Batu  had  a  joint  authority 
dsewfaere,and  notably  in  the  country  south  of  the  Ozns,  which  was  not 
disposed  of  by  Jingis  Khan^s  will,  and  which  was  apparently  meant  to  be 
a  joint  possession  shared  by  the  masters  of  the  three  great  Khanates. 
Thus  we  are  told  that  when  Jingis  Khan  evacuated  Persia,  Juchi 
appointed  Chin  Timur  as  his  deputy  in  Khuarezm.  When  in  1250 
Chormagun  was  ordered  by  the  Khakan  Ogotai  to  attack  the  Khuarezm 
Shah  Jelal  ud  din,  Chin  Timur  was  ordered  to  follow  him  with  the  troops 
of  Khuarezm  to  subdue  Khorassan.  He  remained  there  as  governor^ 
and,  we  are  told,  had  four  colleagues;  Kelilat  nominated  by  the  Khakan, 
Nussal  by  Batu,  Kul  Toga  by  Jagatai,  and  Tunga  by  the  widow  and  son 
ofTului.t 

On  the  death  of  Chin  Timur  in  1235,  Nussal,  who  was  a  very  old  man 
and  almost  a  centenarian,  took  his  {dace  as  governor  of  Khorassan.) 
Chin  Timur's  chancellor  was  a  Uighur,  named  Kurguz,  who^  being  a  skilled 
penman,  had  been  taken  into  Juchi^s  service,  and  had  taught  his  children 
writing.  When  Chin  Timur  was  made  governor  of  Khuarezm,  he  was 
nominated  his  seoetary  and  eventually  his  minister.  This  post  he 
retidned  undex  Nussal.  As  the  latter  was  practicaUy  incapable,  there 
were  two  candidates  for  the  jpost  Kurguz,  who  was  supported  by  his 
countryman  Chinkai^  who  had  great  influence  with  Ogotai,  and  Ongu 
Timur,  the  son  of  Chin  Timur,  who  was  supported  by  Chinkai's  rival 
Danishmenid  Hajib.  The  quarrd  between  the  two  was  protracted,  and 
eventually  both  repaired  to  the  Imperial  court,  where,  after  hearing  both 
sides,  Ogotai  decided  against  Ongu  Timur;  ^but,**  he  added,  ^as you 
belong  to  Batu,  I  will  remit  the  matter  to  him^  and  he  will  punish  you  * 
Chinkai  thereupon  interceded  for  him,  saying,  ^  Ongu  Timur  says  ^  the 
Khakan  is  the  lord  of  Batu.  Is  it  right  that  a  dog  like  myself  should  be 
the  cause  of  two  sovereigns  ddiberating  over  me.  The  Khakan  had 
better  decide.' '^  ''Yoo  speak  weD,'  said  Ogotai,  ''for  Batu  would  not 
spare  his  own  son  in  a  similar  position  to  yours.**  The  companions  of 
Ongu  Timur  w«re  diereupon  punished  as  calumniators,  and  Kurguz  was 
>  given  the  government  of  all  the  country  south  of  the  Oxus.§ 

When  Khulagu  set  out  to  conquer  Persia  in  1253,  each  of  the  Mongol 
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pfinctft  Iwmislied  Aconttngeat  of  troops  for  the  work»  dne  doobttas  to 
tlieir  baTing  commoa  ligfats  in  Khocasmiy  and  we  are  told  die  con- 
tuigent  ent  by  Batu  was  commanded  by  tbe  prince  Ahkai,*  son  of 
Sheibaa,  with  Kotar  O^bnl  and  Kiili.t  It  is  probable  thai  tlM  dgfats  of 
the  heads  of  the  several  minor  Khanates  in  Khorassan,  &c^  were  not 
territorial,  bat  titMX  they  were  entitled  to  share  a  portion  of  the  revenne 
drawn  from  thence.  This  was  also  die  case  in  Chtna»  and  we  sure  told 
in  die  Ynan  shi,  nnder  the  year  1256,  that  the  emperor  (f>.»  Ogotaa) 
granted  to  the  empress  dowager,  the  princes,  and  princesses  appanages 
inChina.  Among  these  we  are  told  that  Wahido  and  Bato,  ila,  Orda  and 
Batu,  received  the  dqiartmcnt  of  Fing  Yang  in  Shansl  Ydn  Chotsai, 
the  ftunous  minister  of  Ogotai,  having  presented  a  vq^ort  in  whidi  the 
system  of  appanages  was  condemned,  ^  the  enqwpor  ordered  derail  or 
governors  to  be  appointed  over  the  plaoes  i^ven  as  appanages^  and  that 
the  princes  and  others  shonid  merdy  receive  the  revcnnet  from  their 


Batu  Khan  died  in  the  year  115$  or  1356J  The  name  Batu 
in  Mongol  meatfi  hard,  darable.!  He  was  entitled  Sain  Khan  (<>,^ 
the  ''Good  Khan"),  and  Marco  Polo  and  the  chronicler  of  Kasan 
mafce  two  distinct  persons  oat  of  the  two  names.T  Herberstdn  has  a 
enrioos  story  aboot  his  deadi,  iidiidi  is  clearly  febulons.  He  tdls  as  that 
nccordiog  to  the  annals  ''Batu  was  killed  by  Vasla^  king  of  the 
Hongarians  (who  en  his  baptism  was  named  Vladislags,  and  was  enrolled 
amoQg  the  saintsX  for  he  had  carried  off  the  king's  sister,  whom  he  had 
accidentally  met  with  daring  the  spoiling  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  long, 
sQoved  by  love  (or  his  sister  and  by  the  incUgnity  of  the  deed,  pursued 
him;  but  nhen  he  made  his  attack  upmi  Batu,  his  sister  took  op  arms  in 
cause  of  die  adulterer  against  her  brother,  which  so  enraged  the  king 
that  he  slew  his  sister,  together  with  the  adulteroos  Batu."  These  things 
were  done  in  A.tf.  6745  (aj>.  1137).^  I  need  not  say  that  Bata  did  not 
die  in  1357,  and  that  St  Yladiskf  of  Hungary  did  not  live  until  long 
before  Batu's  tim%  i>.,  from  AJ>.  1076  to  1095. 

Fnehn  has  given  three  coins,  without  dates,  as  having  been  struck  at 
Bolghari  during  the  Bato's  reign,  but  I  deem  it  much  more  probable  that 
they  were  strudc  during  the  reign  of  Bereke^  who  was  a  Mussulman 
and  an  inndVator  upon  ancient  Mongol  customs.  Among  the  eadier 
Mongols,  as  is  weU  known,  cdned  money  was  unknown.  I  shall  rder 
again  to  these  coins  in  the  next  chapter. 


*  Bat  Hebntuiadlt  Mm  Bolfiu. 
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SERTAK. 


For  some  time  before  his  death  Batu  took  little  share  in  the  government 
of  the  Khanate,  iHiich  was  intrusted  to  Sertak.  Hehad^as  wehaveseen, 
immediate  command  of  the  Mongob  encamped  between  the  Don  and 
VoJgay  while  his  father  lived  on  the  Volga.  Hei^  like  the  Grand  Khan, 
he  encouraged  the  priests  of  various  religions^  and  it  was  probably  some 
Nestonans  who  had  been  at  his  court  who  q^read  the  news  in  the  west 
tiiat  he  was  a  Chnstian.  This  was  zqKMted  bj  the  Muhammedans,  and 
the  Pope  sent  him  a  letter  in  1354  to  congratulate  him.*  The  Armenian 
historian  Chamdtean  tdls  us  that  he  had  been  brought  up  by  Christian 
nursesy  that  he  was  baptised,  and  lived  like  a  Christian.  He  tells  us, 
further,  that  he  was  permitted  to  do  this  by  his  &ther,  that  Christianity 
was  tolerated,  and  that  he  forbade  the  churches  to  be  taxed..  He  adds 
that  it  was  by  his  and  his  fiither's  influence  that  the  Armenian  and 
CSeorgian  princes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mongol  general  Baiju 
wen  wdl  treated.t  Rnbniquis  was  quite  persuaded  that  the  Christianity 
of  Sertak  was  all  a  pretence. 

Batu,  according  to  Rubruquis,  had  sixteen  wives,  each  of  whom  had 
her  own  establishment  His  diief  wife  was  Borakchin4  She  was 
probably  the  mother  of  his  four  sons  Sertak,  Tutukan^  Andewan,  and 
UlaghjL  As  he  left  brothers,  it  b  dear  that  according  to  Mongol 
laws  of  succession  none  of  these  sons  were  entided  to  the  dirone,  but 
rather  his  eldest  surviring  brother,  who  would  appear  to  have  been 
Beceke.  Neverthdess  we  find  Seitak  named  as  hb  successor.  It  came 
about  thus :  Mangu  Khan  convoked  a  Kniiltai  to  meet  in  die  wpmg  of 
1256,  m  a  place  called  Orbolguetn,  where  he  entertained  the  various 
princes  and  others  magnificently  for  two  months,  and  gave  diem  splendid 
presents.  Apropos  to  thb  feast,  I^Ohsson  tdb  a  stofy  from  the 
Yuan  history,  that  in  1253  Batu  had  sent  one  of  hb  officers  named 
Tobdja  to  ask  from  Mangu  a  present  of  ic^ooo  golden  ingots.  According 
to  M.  Hyadndie,  no  million  silver  roubles  in  value,  of  wfaidi  he  had 
need  to  buy  a  peari.  The  Khakan  sent  him  1,000^  saying,  ^  If  we  thus 
lavishly  squander  the  resources  collected  by  Jingb  and  Ogotai,  how  can 
we  reward  the  princes?"! 

To  thb  Kuriltai  Batu  sent  hb  son  Sertak,  who  set  out  in  1255,  and 
was  met  on  the  way  by  Haidicni.  It  was  whUe  on  hb  way  that  news 
arrived  of  hb  fether's  death,  and  we  are  told  that  therei^on  Manga 
appointed  Sertak  as  hb  successor,  and  dismissed  him  with  magnificent 
presents.  Von  Hammerl  and  D'OhssimT  both  say  he  died  on  hb  way 
home  f*  but  the  Armenian  Chamchean,  who  was  probably  informed  by 

*  D'OlMtoiw  it  S3ff>  tNow.JoBni.Aaiat.,xiLsti,3Xs. 

;Ooia«n Horde. J43.    yptoiiw, JL 337.         SO^dt.afM.    Nott.         |0^dt,l44. 

%  ii.  3)6.  **  Set  ako  Fr«ho  Boll,  St  Pttenborsh  Acad.,  ir.  «S3* 
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die  Annenian  Prince  of  KluMiiea  named  Jdal^  a  resideBt  fo  some  time 
at  Sertakfs  comt^  and  vlio  was  hb  companion  on  his  jomneyi  says  be 
was  poiioiied  by  bis  idatives  Paik  liadiab  and  Paiak  lisar.  Bar 
Hebneus  also  says  he  was  killed  on  the  way.  KlafMiDdi  has  pdnted  out 
that  in  the  names  mentioned  by  tht  Armenian  historian  we  find  Beieke, 
the  wen  known  fourth,  and  Berelc{ar,  the  ninth  son  of  JuchL*  The 
aocoont  is  rery  probabley  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  accepting  it 

We  are  told  by  Raslud  that  on  the  death  of  Sertak,  Mangu  nominated 
Ulaghji  (who  was  his  brother^  and  not  his  son,  as  lyOhsson  says,)t  to 
succeed  him,  and  named  his  mother  Borakchin  regent4  This  nomina- 
tion is  doubtful,  and  so  is  the  statement  that  he  shortly  after  died.  I 
believe,  with  Von  Hammer,  that  he  was  the  same  Ulaj^ji  who  was 
appointed  his  Kentenant  in  Russia  by  Berdoe,  and  who  dras  filled 
towards  him  much  the  same  position  that  Sertak  did  towards  his  own 
fiidier  Batu.  If  he  was  nominafrd  as  Khan,  it  would  seem,  dienfore^ 
that  he  immediately  gave  piace  to  his  uncle  Bereke^  who  was  the  rightful 
heir,  and  whose  history  we  will  reserve  for  the  next  chiqHer. 


NoU  I.— Since  writing  the  above  chapter,  I  have  met  with  a  passage  which 
throws  some  light  on  a  diificolt  part  of  the  Mongol  history  of  this  peHod.  It 
has  always  seemed  strange  to  me  that  an  obscure  son  of  Jocht's  like  Siogkur 
should  have  bceo  chosen  to  command  the  armies  of  his  nhis  in  the  interval 
between  the  death  of  Jingis  Khan  and  the  great  expedition  under  Batu  in  the 
west.  I  have  nevertheless  followed  Woltf{  and  Von  Hammer|  in  identifying 
the  Suntay  of  AbuUaraj  with  Sfaigkor,  a  view  to  some  extent  confirmed  by 
Vassaf^  who  speaks  of  Suntay  as  the  brother  of  Batu.f  Let  us  now  examine 
tiie  ground  more  closely.  At  the  great  Knriltai  held  by  Ogotai  in  2235,  it  was 
determined  to  send  an  army  into  the  countries  of  the  west,  and  we  are  told  by 
Raschid  that  acoocdingly  Kuktai  and  Subutai  Bahadur  were  given  command 
of  an  army  of  30^000  men,  and  ordered  to  con<iaer  the  country  of  Kipchak,  of 
ftyVytti^  and  of  Bulghar.**  This  agrees  with  the  Chinese  authorities,  which 
tell  us  that  Ogotai  hi  1235  withdrew  Subutai  from  China,  where  he  had  been 
^eiy  mtmuM,  in  order  to  give  him  another.  command.tt  Abulfara)  also  tells 
us»  in  his  Syriac  duooide,  that  vriien  Ogotai  sent  an  army  of  3O1OOO  cavalry 
MfMlff  Cfaurmagfann  Noyan  into  Khorassan,  he  ordered  a  similar  army  to 
march  •gfS***^  Kipchak  and  the  country  of  the  Bulgers,  under  the  command  of 
Sunati  Agoifista.  la  the  Arabic  chronicle  of  the  same  author  he  is  called 
Sootiry  or  Sitay  Behadur.  This  conversion  of  Subutai  into  Suntai  occurs  also 
in  some  phices  in  the  narrative  of  Rashid,  and  is  due  to  the  coofiision  of 
^acritic  points  m  the  waipi.  In  the  Armenian  rescension  of  Abulfara), 
in  which  there  b  not  a  similar  difficulty,  the  name  is  written  S^iada 


*MoBv.Jo«B.Ariat.,iSL990.   Note.  t  Ooldtn  Hordt,  op.  dt^  X43'         I^^- 

|0^cit,xJ4aada6ik        | Gokkn Hordo, 9I, 99.      t OoMta Hoide, op. dt^ 9t.   Note,;. 

**St.lIartlB.lftiBoirMS«rrAnBtine«a.   Note,  4,  It  D'OlHMa,  li.  A  ;S< 
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Bahadur.  Agomsta  is  derived  from  a  well  known  Greek  wofd  ttgnifying 
adilete  or  kero,  and  ie  a  mere  trmnslatioii  of  Bebador.*  This  makee  it  t»rttty 
clear  that  Snntay  it  a  comiptkm  of  Sobotal^aiid  that  it  was  that  renowned 
general,  and  not  Singknr,  who  commanded  the  Tartars  in  their  attack  on 
Bolghari.  The  great  expedition  was  denatched  in  1335.  The  vety  next  year 
the  Dominican  friar  Julian  was  travelling,  as  I  have  said,  on  the  Volga*  His 
joomey  was  an  interesting  one,  and  we  may  add  a  few  more  facts  about  it. 
There  was  a  tradition  among  the  Hungarians  that  their  nation  had  come  from 
the  east,  hut  they  did  not  know  whence.  In  lajo  they  sent  four  brothers  to 
ei^lore,  but  after  three  years'  fruitless  search,  they  returned  without  finding  the 
desired  cradleland  of  their  race.  One  of  them  named  Otto,  a  merchant, 
reported,  however,  the  existence  of  a  nation  in  the  east  which  spoke  the 
Hungarian  tongue,  hot  he  died  shortly  after.  Bela  IV.,  the  Hungarian  king, 
being  interested  In  this  question,  despatched  in  1234  four  Dominican  friars,  of 
whom  Julian  was  onoi  to  explore.  They  traversed  Hungary  and  Bulgaria,  and 
at  length  reached  Constantinople,  where  John  of  Brienne  was  then  reignii^ 
Thenoe  they  navigated  the  Boxfaie,  and  ia  three  days  reached  the  town  of 
Hatrika  (near  the  modem  Fanagoria),  whence  tiiey  passed  throogfa  ZicUa  aad 
Alania,  f./.,Circassia  and  the  country  of  the  Ossetes,  of  whose  inhabitant  Julian 
gives  some  account.  There  they  could  find  no  one  to  accompany  them  tnrough 
ear  of  the  Tartan,  who  were  not  frr  ofl^  As  they  ran  short  of  proviaioos, 
the  friars  determined  that  two  of  their  number  should  be  mAA  as  slavea  to 
enable  the  other  two  to  continue  their  journey.  But  as  they  could  not  find  a 
merchant^  and  did  not  understand  the  arts  of  ploughing  and  grinding  com,  two 
of  ^em  deCetaiined  to  return,  while  the  other  two,  Berohard  and  Julian, 
persevered,  and  after  a  stay  of  six  months,  during  which  they  suffered  great 
hunger,  living  on  a  little  millet,  which  they  obtained  in  barter  for  some  spoons 
and  other  objects  which  one  of  them  carved  out  of  wood,  they  at  length 
fbond  some  companions,  with  whom  they  travelled  for  seven  and  thirty  days 
through  deserts,  having  only  twenty-four  cakes,  baked  in  the  ashes,  to  eat,  and 
in  constant  dread  of  being  killed  by  their  companions,  who  suspected  th^  had 
gold  with  them.  Bembard  fell  ill  on  the  way,  and  wished  Julian  to  leave  him, 
but  he  succeeded  with  great  trouble  in  conveying  him  onwards  until,  on  the 
twenty-eeventh  day,  they  reached  the  land  of  the  Saracens  {U^  the  Muham* 
medans).  The  people  who  lived  there  Julian  calls  Veda.  I  believe  them  to 
be  the  Berdas  or  Merdas  of  other  authors,  who,  we  are  told,  were  Mussul- 
mans. The  travellers  reached  the  town  of  Bunda.  (?)  There  they  found  no 
shelter,  and  had  to  camp  out  in  the  fields  in  the  ndn  and  cold,  but  Julian  and 
his  companion  received  some  alms  from  the  prince  and  people^  wlio  were 
favoursble  to  ^e  Christians.  Thence  they  went  on  to  another  town,  where 
Bembard  died  in  the  house  of  a  hospitable  Saracen,  and  JuHaA,  in  order  to 
prosecute  bis  journey  further,  became  the  servant  of  a  Saracen  priest  and  his 
wife,  with  whom  be  went  on  to  Great  Bulgaria.  In  a  large  city  there,  which 
poesessed  50^000  warriors,  by  which  no  doubt  Bolghari  is  meant,  he  learnt  from 
a  woman,  whose  husband  had  been  there,  that  he  was  only  two  days'  journey 

•8t.lCtftio»loccit 
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from  Hongaiy  {U,f  Oteat  Ua&gafj)^  th«  place  be  wai  searching  for. 
Pollofwifig  her  initnictioQft,  he  arrived  in  £act  there.  When  the  people  learnt 
he  was  a  Hungarian  they  enteruined  him  in  their  bouses,  inquired  about  the 
king  and  people  of  their  Christian  brothers.  He  tells  us  they  conversed  freely, 
he  understanding  them  and  they  him.  They  were  heathens,  and  had  no  gods, 
and  lived  like  wikl  beasts;  th^  did  not  practice  agriculture,  ate  horse  and 
wolf  flesh,  drank  milk,  wine,  mid  blood;  had  abundance  of  horses  and 
weapons,  and  were  very  warlike.  They  knew  the  Hungarians  had  migrated 
from  their  country,  but  did  not  know  wliither  they  had  gone.  He  doubtless 
refers  to  the  Bashkirs.  The  Tartars  w^e  bear  neighbours  of  theirs.  They 
bad  not  been  subjected  by  but  had  in  iaa  beaten  them,  and  had  afterwards  in 
alliance  with  them  subjected  fifteen  kingdoms.  He  met  some  Tartars  there, 
and  also  one  of  their  envoys  who  could  speak  Hungarian,  Russian,  Cumanian, 
German,  Saracenic  (#./.,  Arabic),  and  Tartar.  He  said  that  the  chief  of  the 
Tartars  was  five  days*  journey  away,  and  was  about  to  march  against 
Germany,  but  was  waiting  for  the  progress  of  another  army  which  was  going 
to  Persia.  This  was  in  1236,  and  therefore  the  very  year  after  the  great 
Kuriltai,  and  the  army  referred  to  is  doubtless  that  commanded  by  SubutaL 
On  hearing  the  news  of  the  march  of  the  Tartars,  Julian  returned  home  by  a 
nearer  route  through  the  countxy  of  the  Mordvins.*  In  1237^  news  having 
arrived  in  Hungary  of  the  advance  of  the  Tartar  king,  Bela  sent  Julian  on 
another  journey  to  explore  and  report.  He  again  traversed  Kussia,  and  found 
that  the  Tartars  had  conquered  Great  Hungary  and  Great  Bulgaria,  and  he 
gives  a  confased  aeconnt  of  their  farther  doings  which  is  of  small  valuct 

A^^a.— In  his  account  of  the  various  tribes  of  Sooth-eastern  Ru8sia,Rnbruquis 
•peaks  of  the  Mosel  or  Mokshas,  a  section  of  the  Mordvins,  and  tells  us  their 
lord  or  sovereign,*' with  a  great  nomber  of  his  people,  were  killed  in  Alemannia*' 
(l,#.,Germany),  **  for,"  he  says,**  theTartars  led  them  to  tht  frontiers  of  Alemannia, 
where  they  offered  to  submit  themselves  lo  the  Alemanniena*  hoping  in  this 
way  to  tnt  themsehres  from  the  Tartar  yoke.*'^  He  implies  that  the  Tartars 
destroyed  them  on  acceunt  of  this  intrigue.  This  notice,  which  had  escaped 
me,  shows  how  the  army  of  the  invaders  grew,  snowball  fashion,  wherever 
it  went  throogh  the  incorporatioo  of  conquered  tribes. 

//^  3.— My  deceased  friend,  the  late  antiquary  Thomas  Wright,  supplied  M. 
lyAvexac  with  a  copy  of  some  verses  taken  from  a  poem  written  by  John  de 
Garlande,  apparently  soon  after  the  Tartar  invasion,  and  entitled,  '*I>e 
Triumphis  EcdesisB,"  from  which  I  quote  as  foUows  :— 

'*  The  seventh  book  opens  with  an  account  of  the  inroads  of  the  Tartars ; 
he  describes  them  as  cannibals : 

**  Gens  mt  tava  nimia,  SatbuMcque  domettica,  peatia 
£cckaic»  fidei  dicsoaa,  oedit  amans. 
Limpha.  menim,  panit.  caro,  ptacis,  hlgtt,  obundat, 

Incandit,  nutrit;  vivit  in  «de  probrK. 
Ezcedit  crent  lata  ferst  q«od  anadna  abbomt ; 

Cur  ?  quia  naturam  calcat  ioiqia  Msai. 
Qusria  foti  Buodom  cakaadi ;  taafuinis  baustu 
ffirnW  bamani,  se  furor  isto  bibit. 

•WoMr,a^a«7.  t /*..  2C9-274.  J  Op.  dt..  ajx.  25J. 
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Bfontos  wMMMfli  cotiodlt  hosM »  bomdlst 

C«rae  laoolnft  irlnwa  Im  replet; 
Noo  tapm  MiffM  tapom  lacant ;  CMS  Sita  eotanit 

In  T*pctto8  wtit  mmbni  vwIa  Cdm. 
FaauMi  VlrgiUaaaoMtnai  dtpingit  hftbtn. 

8«b  phonit  ocolot  iambOaiilM  fOidBi. 
ini  milte  d«dit  Ibigiias  igmeota  loqMBCn ; 

Falsit  iwiBMliI  tie  modo  Ttn  loqaaz 
Fiofitfama  taaMB  quadam  ooofcrmk  vero. 

Naai  aiU  pro  onto  pniUtsr  itta  tiBt  X 
PrMUtBVM  term  prottermiAtt  lie  cfudflgviit 

mot  prottiUM^  caenKitiitqM  diA« 
MaftffM  oecidoBt*  pvMMqw  ptr  WMniiBAtrftfli 

Ftefltasi  dsfluntee 
HaeF«ititeref«tl 

HuuMi  I  tehas  4«id  Mate  itte  tioMt  ? 

Piafota  at  teMroa  at  aoUea  et  f enarotoa 

Bt  pakroa  horam  fax  coqolt  igna  aibi. 
Plaba  vaiat  anftaaaii  aigi'Wi  daroii  acabioaoiir 

IiifS8tfla»  tiawialoa}  boa  bob  alwanat  opaa. 
QaodatqpharvarllaciaBti  laaUabria  tnwcaat 

Gattnnt  poit  vaoari  corpoa  jancte  fuc. 
•       *       •      •      « 

Hi  qaU  taat  diri  aeqaaaat  piatate  paUcL 

Hia  pariSre  Tjrri  PafSMBai<(oa  viri* 
Cor  Kuatasdo  fMvm«  fDrtaa  tianciant  arattituBii 

Sanctam  (ana  SBia«iiml)  bob  fiiifitiir  Hanua. 

Iitfa  Cttmaoi  lanrira  maO  didecaraat, 

Qai  vacnif  TaBi*  &]sa  daloaqaa  fKant* 
Hi  tant  diristkote  fliW,  aisa  lafa^  Bivarf. 

HAc  da  Craada  achate  propeaaara  qaiiri. 

**  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  Jewi  as  boUing  secret  correspondence  with 
them,  and  betiering  their  prince  to  be  ^e  expected  Messiah : 
**  Coofimitaa  ncfa  daat  jadaia  aordlda  Divo 

Viaeara  ponaado,  onadiicaat  nala  aa. 
Sa  bmJ^  iwHBdiiicaflt  poBaado  viacara  Dhfo 

Sordida  jodait  daat  aacra  comitnilaa 
Dte  dfoanciaft  pro  paUe  martntar  Apella 

NoBMB,  cogBomaB  hoc  Talat  aMt  aaaai. 
Ha  saatea  Biinra  oMXtaeii  Biiidra  par  orhaai : 

Daalraetaa  Icgea  pae  oiala  cBBCta  lagit. 
Qaid  lafwam  plaataa  qooa  pcrfida  dat  qmagoga  ? 

Haatia  qaid  proBMBit  parfldiaaiqaa  taam  ? 
Mvaara  praterao  qaa  nuttit  dam  Tal  apett^ 

Dbob  aibi  MaHjram  cre£t  habere  wan, 
Speesaameeaa  caret:  aapectane  taaipora  taate 

Meaejraflit  etitrilam  epasi  BiiearaBda  ftyrat* 

*■  After  some  religioas  reflections,thisaiitbor  again  describes  the  devastations 
they  committed  wherever  they  came : 

**  Proatratia  meatf  hit  area  et  teiBpU  c 


tapedit  Bcdeeiamfira  dam  dieeordia  legaai, 
Tartareoe  acait  Uber  ad  ansa  foror. 
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la  clMplrit  MniiqM  lick  c 

G«Bt  Md«M;  TolUt  MBCU  Mpolcn  mIo. 
jiDctonup  csyttt  coofriii(lt«  §1  trait  osn  j 

Bt  (HBfluli  W9|  BMBni  flMiOlft  BllVCt 

MMdte  Bcetoite  faaali  tawnlft  pMHMit 
Mioikn,  Mcrot  ••■•■•  tfMlal,  tl  Iai4  bMt 

VmpiUo,  CQpidot  for,  howiriii,  rmpuc"* 

AMr 4.— Abolghaxit  taOt  as  that  JacU's  capital  was  ealM  Xok  Offia,  aa,  tha 
Bliie  Hotda.  TUa  wm  probaUy  the  latar  Str^ddMAu  Klaproth  lallt  «  tkat, 
aocofdtiigtoaaliort  hklofr  of  Jingit  Khaa  aad  Ut  family,  wriltaa  ia  Jagatai 
Ttekt  ^  camp  of  Bate  was  at  a  pboe  caDad  Utch  kaodak.}  I  caaaot  throw 
aay  tight  on  thia  nama,  bat  it  woold  certain^  astm  fram  tha  aarratha 
U  tiia  friar  JaBan  that  bcfora  tha  gfeat  campaiga  la  Xaropt^  and  bafora 
the  conqoast  cf  the  yallej  of  tha  Volga,  tha  aloa  U  JacU  had  a  fixed 
camping  places  ibr  he  tails  as  ia  his  seoood  latter,  dascrlbiag  his  joataej  ia 
1337,  that  the  Tartars  were  thea  raled  Ofer  by  Chaya,  1.^  by  Baia  Khaa  or 
Bato,  who  lived  ia  the  great  dty  of  Horaah.|  It  may  be  that  by  this  the 
Onias  of  other  writers  is  meaat,iA,Urgei4«^^^"^<^  *  ^  beloogiag  aatll 
the  time  of  tiieOreat  Timor  to  the  aloe  of  JachL  M.  Wolff  deems  the  word 
Horaah  a  conroptioa  e^Ordo.|  It  wiU  be  well  before  paasiag  oa  to  say  a  fow 
wofds  aboot  soaie  of  the  towas  fonaded  by  the  Mongols  on  the  Volga,  and  we 
may  aatnrally  begia  whh  their  fimioos  capital  SeraL  It  is  first  mentioned  by 
Rnbfaqnisy  who  teDs  as  it  was  foanded  shortly  before  Us  passage  throngh  the 
cooatty  oa  Us  retoni  home.  The  aaaie  is  Tnrkish,  and  meaas  a  palace.  It 
is  a  aiere  traasfaitioo  e^  the  Mongol  term  Orda.  It  occnrs  fteqnently 
dsewhere,  thns  the  loyal  rssideoee  of  tfie  honae  of  Jagatai  was  called  Sali 
BeraLf  We  also  read  of  AiheakseraiaadZeaJir  Serai.  Ak  Serai  was  the  name 
given  to  hi^  palace  at  Kesh  hy  timnr.**  BagU  or  BaksU  Serai,  i>.,  the 
Oaidea  Palace,  was  the  aame  of  tfie  capital  of  Kriat  We  are  all  fiuniliar 
vrith  tiie  derivativea  Caravanaarai  and  SeragUo.  The  town  therefore  took  its 
aame  from  the  Imperial  resideace  aronnd  which  it  dostered.  We  must  now 
consider  its  sitnation«  This  is  by  no  means  a  nmple  matter,  and  Uie  Rassian 
anthorities  are  at  issae  vrith  two  of  the  most  ingenioos  aad  learaed  foreiga 
authors  who  have  treated  of  the  qoestioa,  aamely  J.  H  Miiller  aad  Cokmel  Yule* 
The  latter  has  argued  that  there  were  two  Serais  on  the  Volga,  between  which 
we  mast  carefolly  distinguish;  the  one  founded  by  Batu  and  the  other  by 
Janibeg  Khan,  each  one  answering  in  position  to  a  famous  duster  of  ruins  still 
existing,  and  he  identifies  the  Serai  of  Batu  with  the  ruins  situated  at 
Sditrennoi-Oorodok,  or  Saltpetre  town,  near  Astrakhan.  With  this  view  I 
most  cordially  concur.  In  the  first  place,  I  may  meatioa  that  FrsBhn,  the 
distinguished  numismatist,  iias  shown  very  condasively  to  my  mind  that  the 
Tartars  of  the  Golden  Horde  had  three  mint  places  in  whose  names  Serai 
occurs.    Serai  proper,  Serai  d  Jedid  er  New  Serai,  and  Seraichuk  or  Little 


*  IXATMae,  op.  pit.,  5s8-5SO.   Not*. 

tOp.cit*x8o.  I  Nomr.  Jown.  AaUt,  zU.  974,    Not«,i.  SWolfl^^Ta. 

ltd.  tSherHaddin,HittileTlaiiir»i.ssadsi. 

*•  Usllir,  UgiiMht  YoOsanm,  li.  stfi. 
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Sersi.  Seraichuk  is  a  place  whose  site  is  wdl  ascertained,-  and  which  was 
situated  on  the  Yaik  or  Ural.  Fraehn,  in  a  special  memoir,  has  argued  yery 
conclusively  that  Serai  el  Jedid  it  quite  a  different  place  from  Seraichuk,  and 
as  both  Serai  and  Serai  el  Jodid  occw  as  contemporaneous  mint  places,  it  is 
clear  that  these  two  were  also  different  towns.  This  view  agrees  exactly  with 
that  urged  by  Colonel  Yule,  that  we  must  distinguish  the  Serai  of  Batu  from 
the  later  Serai  of  Janibeg  Khan,  which  was  doubtless  the  New  Serai  of  the 
coins.  The  sUtements  of  Pegolotti,  that  Serai  was  a  day's  journey  from 
Astrakhan,  of  AboUeda,  that  it  was  two  days'  journey  from  the  outfall  of  the 
Volga,  of  the  Persian  geographer  Sadik,  that  it  was  four  days'  journey  from 
Derbend,  of  the  chronkler  Nikon,  that  it  was  two  days*  journey  from 
Astrakhan  by  water,*  and  of  Ibn  Batnta,  that  he  reached  Serai  in  three 
days  from  the  same  city,  are  only  consistent  with  the  Serai  mentioned  by  these 
trathors  having  been  situated  near  Astrakhan  and  not  neat  Tzaritzin,  and  the 
Serai  they  meotkm  is  doobtless  the  old  Serai.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ruins 
near  Tsaritzin  are  actually  called  to  this  day  the  Serai  of  Janibeg  Khan  by  the 
nei^bouring  Tartars.t  Fra  Mauio*  as  Professor  Bmun  and  Colonel  Yule 
have  pointed  out,  puts  two  cities  of  Serai  on  the  Akhtuba,  calling  the  northern 
one,  ft^.,  the  Serai  of  Janibeg  Khan,  *'  Great  Serai,**  while  Pegok)tti,  having 
carried  his  merchant  from  Tana  (AzoQ  to  Gittarchan  (Astrakhan),  takes  him 
one  day  by  river  to  Sara,  and  from  Sara  to  Saracanco,  i^,  Sara  Kunk  or  Great 
Serai  eight  ^ays  more4  The  Saracanco  of  Pegolotti,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  the 
New  Serai  of  the  coins,  whose  extensive  ruins  near  Tzaref  have  been  so 
diligently  explored  by  M.  Grigoriet  I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  it  in  a 
future  chapter.  We  will  now  confine  ourselves  to  the  Southern  Serai,  Its 
foundation  by  Batu  was  probably  rather  nominal  than  real,  that  is,  he  fixed  its 
site,  which  was  probably  the  place  where  his  winter  quarters  were  generally 
planted,  and  he  probably  built  a  number  of  wooden  buildings,  forming  his  more 
permanent  palace  or  ordu.  It  was  probably  Bereke  who  became  a  Mussulman, 
and  who  is  credited  by  one  author  (Jenabi)§  with  the  foundation  of  the 
city,  who  built  its  first-  imposing  building  in  the  shape  of  a  mosque,  while  it 
was  reserved  for  Uzbeg  Khan,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  with  the  aid  of  his 
Egyptian  workmen,  to  make  the  city  one  of  the  most  famous  and  beautiful 
then  existing.  The  remains  at  Selitrennoi-Gorodok  are  still  very  extensive,  and 
I  will  abstract  the  account  of  them  by  Pallas.    lie  says  :— 

"  The  abandoned  saltpetre  work  called  Selitrennoi-Gorodok  is  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  hilly  tract,  extending  to  upwards  often  versts  in  length ;  here,  along 
the  banks  of  the  Akhtuba,  on  a  place  from  one  to  two  versts  broad,  we 
discovered  in  every  direction  heaps  of  rubbish,  traces  of  buildings,  and  tombs 
of  brickwork,  being  the  ruins  of  an  extensive  city  of  the  Nogays.  There  had 
been  a  small  fort  erected  on  a  hill,  which  unquestionably  contained  the 
principal  and  most  elegant  buildings  of  the  place,  and  was  surrounded  by  a 
strong  wall ;  but  at  present  the  fort,  which  was  oiginally  built  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  saltpetre  work,  is  in  a  ruinous  state,  together  with  its  dependent 
buildings.    We  particularly  remarked  the  renuins  of  two  buildings,  the  most 


*Muller.  op.  cit.»  569.         t  MoUsr,  op.  dU,  ii.  57X.         I  Vole's  Marco  Polo,  L  6,  3.  537. 
^  Goldai  Horde,  150.   Note,  5. 
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magnifictnt  of  which  hat  ktdy  hmn  dmgtd  of  itt  niMdi»  wiA  a  ^ntm  to 
ditocyver  treatom;  the  other,  if  we  nuiy  judge  from  the  eziilfaig  nuns,  appeart 
to  have  heen  a  dwetiiag-houae  wHh  many  apartmenti.  The  iumer  of  thete 
hi^fiiigt,  at  is  evidiiit  from  itt  fboadation  aod  tepokhral  wallt»  hat  been  the 
fUBofy  maoaoleoffl  of  a  Khan,  with  a  tuperatnictare  which  probably  was  ahoote 
of  prayer. 

**  Thit  TeaeraUe  place,  at  we  weie  informed,  hat  been  plundered  of  many 
treatuet,  and  whole  coffint  covered  with  tilver.  The  fitbric  fbima  an  oblong 
tqnare,  in  a  direction  from  N.N.E.  to  a8.W.,  about  twelve  fathomt  long»  and 
eight  fathomt  and  a  half  broad,  when  meaiored  on  itt  toothem  point  We 
conM  distinctly  trace  two  equal  divitions,  on  the  northern  tide,  beneath  which 
were  the  tepulchral  Taults,  at  it  obviout  from  the  tombs  that  have  fallen  in; 
wliile  the  touthem  divition,  especially  on  its  portico,  has  been  ornamented 
with  Gothic  pilasters,  columns,  and  arches,  the  fragments  of  which  are  still 
distinguithable.  Its  foundation  walls  are  nearly  two  fothoms  high,  and 
upwards  of  two  ells  thick.  In  the  whole  bridcworfcy  which  consists  of  boawCllUl 
broad  squares,  disposed  in  the  most  r^ular  manner,  there  is  a  degrse  of  taste 
and  elegance  of  which  I  have  nowhere  teen  an  instance  among  the  mint  of  the 
Tartars.  The  outside  of  the  walls  is  not  only  embellished  in  all  the  intenticct 
between  the  bricks  with  glared  earthen  ornaments,  of  green,  yellow,  white, 
and  blue  colour,  in  triangular  and  other  figures,  but  we  also  observed  on  the 
principal  front  of  the  building,  the  remains  of  Gothic  stocco-worfc,  which  was 
decorated  with  glazed  figures,  such  as  artificial  flowers,  shellwork,  nay,  whole 
tablets  io  the  Mosaic  style. 

^<  But  the  tooth  of  time,  and  the  depredations  of  the  vulgar,  have  many  years 
since  convetted  these  remarkable  vestiges  of  antiquity  into  heaps  of  mint. 
Formerly  whole  cargoes  of  bricks  were  carried  from  these  buildings  to 
Astrakhan ;  though,  on  account  of  the  excellent  cement,  the  workmen  who 
were  employed  In  demolishing  entire  walls,  were  obliged  to  destroy  at  least 
two-thirds  of  the  bricks.  Tradition  rdates  many  extraordinary  stories  of  the 
coins  and  precious  relics  which  vrere  formerly  dug  up  and  collected  here  in 
gieat  quantities,  but  I  doubt  whether  many  of  those  antique  treasures  have 
been  rescued  from  the  plundering  barbarians,  and  judiciously  consigned  to  the 
antiquarian ;  or  whether  any  of  them  have  been  transmitted  to  the  Cabinet  of 
Russian  Antiquaries,  which  belongs  to  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences.*** 

The  neighbourhood  of  these  ruins  is  turrounded  with  a  number  of  kurgaat 
or  mounds,  proving  that  the  site  was  that  of  a  large  city.  F.  H.  Miiller  tells 
us  that  not  long  before  he  wrote  a  number  of  these  were  opened  by 
Rybuschkin,  the  director  of  education  in  the  government  of  Astrakhan,  at  the 
cost  of  the  State.  In  more  than  twenty  places  walls  built  of  dressed  stone  and 
cemented  with  lime  were  found,  as  well  as  floors  made  of  similar  stones.  In 
the  graves  were  found  silver  and  copper  coins,  petrified  shells,  pieces  of  marble, 
bones,  and  oms  with  ashes  in  them,  as  well  as  metal  utensUs.t  Having  described 
the  site  of  the  capital,  let  us  now  examine  one  or  two  other  Mongol  settle- 
ments on  the  Volga.    Marco  Polo,  in  describing  the  travels  of  his  father  and 


•  Ptllss'  Travels^  i.  x64-i«.  t  Op.  dt..  U.  576. 
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QocW^ttUt  01  that  oo  leaviog  Bolgwa  th^proceedad  to  rdlj  called  Ucac*. 
which  was  at  the  extremity  of  tiie  kingdom  of  the  losd  of  the  Ponent.* 
Ahelftda  tdle  nt  that  almost  midway  between  Serai  and  Bular  (in,  BolghafQ^ 
00  the  wettern  bank  of  the  Itil,  and  fifteen  days*  jonmey  fiom  ^rh,  was  the 
little  town  of  Ukeky  as  far  as  which,  and  no  farther,  extended  the  horde  of  th« 
Tartars  in  the  land  of  Bereke.t  Ibn  Batuta,  in  his  joomey  fiom  Astr^fchtm 
teUs  Qs  he  went  to  Ukek,  which  was  ten  days*  journey  from  Seiai,  and  one 
day's  Joomey  from  the  moontains  of  the  Rossians.|  These  •♦•ttwwims  as  to 
Ukek  being  a  frontier  town  of  Kipchak  are  iUnstrated  by  an  extract  from 
Antooiotto  Usodiflsatet  who  wrote  ahoot  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centniy,  and 
who  tells  OS  the  emfMre  of  Uzbeg  commenced  in  the  province  of  Bofgaria  (Ig.^ 
Bolgaria),  that  is  to  say,  with  the  town  ygnma  and.  ended^  with  the  town 
CerganchI  {U.,  Urgenj).}  According  to  Schmidt,  Ukek  in  Menu 
dam  or  fonce  of  hurdles,  whence  and  from  the  frict  of  hs  not  bein^  \ 
bcfiore  the  Hongol  inrasion,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  of  Mongol  fimndatkw.H 
Colonel  Yole  says  it  was  the  site  of  a  Franciscan  convent  in  the  fimrteenth 
century,  and  it  was  finally  destroyed  by  Timur.^  It  ocqirs  as  a  mint  place  en 
coins  of  Tuktagha,  dated  1306.**  In  Russian  documents  it  is  written  Uwek 
or  Uwesh,  a  oorroptkm  compared  by  Prshn  with  that  of  Axak  into  Asof.  Thit 
lorm  occurs  early,  for  in  Wadding's  fourteenth  century  catalogue  of  convents 
it  occurs  as  Uguech.  Anthony  Jenkinsoo,  in  Hackluyt,  gives  an  obeewatkm 
of  its  latitude  as  Oweke,  Si^o*  and  Christopher  Borroogfas.  in  the  same 
collection*  gives  it  as  Oueak,  5i,3o.tt  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  site 
Is  marked  by  the  village  of  U  wek,  six  miles  south  of  Sarato^  on  the  right  bank 
d  the  Volga*  Burroughs,  who  travelled  this  way  in  1579,  tdls  oa  there 
formerly  stood  there  a  fine  stone  castle^  called  Ooeak,  around  which  a  town 
formerly  gathered,  which,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Russians,  was 
mraUowed  19  by  the  earth  by  the  justice  ef  Qod  fi)r  the  wickedness  of  its 
inhabitants.  Ruins  of  tiie  castle  and  handsome  tombs,  evidently  constructed 
for  people  of  hig|i  rank,  still  survived ;  on  one  of  which,  he  say%  could  stUl  be 
seen  the  figure  of  a  man  on  horseback,  who  held  a  bow  in  his  hand  and  had  a 
quiver  by  Us  skle.  On  another  was  an  escutcheon  with  characters  engraved 
on  it  whidi  he  took  to  be  Armenian.  On  another  stonr  was  another  kind  of 
writing4t  Armenian  gravestones,  as  is  well  known,  have  been  found  at  the 
neighboodng  town  of  BolgharL  These  ruins  have  all  disi4>peared  under  the 
pressors  of  Russian  Philistinism,  and  amid  the  sighs  of  Ftehn.  Falk,  on  his 
joomey  through  here  in  1769^  found  only  a  grave  and  wall  enclosing  a  large 
sqoars  space.  He  tells  us  that  Tartar  coins  were  found  there  by  the  saltpetre 
miners,  of  which  he  obtained  somcH  Erdmann  visited  the  she  of  the  town 
in  1815,  and  tells  us  that  there  were  several  mounds  round  it  in  which  ruins 
and  Tartar  coins  were  foond.t|  Levchine,  who  also  passed  this  vey  in  1769, 
found  in  several  places  holes  iHiere  the  inhabitants  quarried  ancient  bricks, 
and  also  potsherds  of  a  beautifiil  fribrique.    Besides  coins  there  were  also  found 


•YiilcnillttC0Polo,L5-  t  Pnehn,  Ifemt.  St  Petanborf  Acad.,6t]iMr.,iiL78. 

Xid.  I/4..8X.  Ud,,74»  f  Marco  Polo.  i.  9.  ••  Pnthn,  op.  dt,  77- 

ft  Yvle,  loc  dt         n  Frahn,  op.  dt.,  83.         H  Palk,  Edtnge,  ftc,  i.  114. 

i  Brdaunn,  Beittigt,  ftc^  >i*t  psrt  x«  7i< 
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liags,  eaniogt,  copper  vetaelt,  nd  even  gold  jewelf«  vMdi  wen  diepoeed  of 
to  the  gnidemltlw  at  Saratot  Ftmhn  haa  described  a  amall  find  of  aevoi 
ooina,  Indnding  time  of  Usbeg  Khan,  one  oC  Jaaibeg,  and  another  of 
Beidibes'ty  a  copper  eeal,  and  a  small  tUver  fignrei  wfakb  were  fennd 
there.*  Almlgfaasi  aayt  that  the  Itil  (i./.,  the  Volga)  ilowt  paat  Ukek, 
then  reachea  the  ^rlUage  of  Jemer,  and  thence  passea  on  to  SeraLt 
Von  Hammer  adda  that  Fn^bOj  in  the  margin  of  the  IIS^  haa  written  that 
Jemer  ttanda  tot  Beiihetnen4  Jcmer  ia  undoubtedly  the  place  called 
Somerfcent  by  Rabmquis,  kent  being  the  well  knovm  Iranian  termination 
to  topographical  nameii  which  has  been  illustrated  by  M.  Lerch,  of  Su 
Petersbnrghf  and  occnta  so  frequently  in  Transoziana  and  Turkestan.} 
Rnbmquia  teQa  ua  how,  on  hie  return  from  his  journey  to  the  Great  Khan,  he 
on  hia  way  towarda  Serai  struck  the  Itil  where  it  divided  into  three 
branches ;  one  of  these  agafai  divided  into  lour  lesser  streams,  so  that  he 
crossed  seven  rivers  altogether.  On  the  middle  branch,  he  tells  us,  was  the 
town  of  Sumetent.  It  was  unwaUed,  but  when  the  nver  was  inundated 
h  was  sonoanded  with  water.  He  tells  as  the  Tartars  attacked  it  for  eight 
yean  befon  they  captured  it,  and  that  it  waa  inhabited  by  Alans  and  , 
Sanoena  (m^  Muhammedans).  Rnbniquia  viaited  the  town,  whore  he  met  a 
Qennan  and  hia  wile,  with  whom  his  man  Qoeet  had  Bpeoi  the  winter,  having 
been  sent  then  hj  Sertak  that  he  mi^t  ease  his  court.  Rnbruquis  tells  us 
that  Batn  and  Sertak,  one  on  one  side  the  river  and  the  other  on  the  other, 
wen  wont  to  descend  aa  far  aa  this  place  in  their  winter  migration,  but  no 
frirther,  crossing  over  the  froaen  surfrice  oi  the  Volga  when  they  had  occasfon, 
and  taking  shelter  among  the  woods  on  ita  banks  in  severe  weather.  He  tells 
na  a  fow  sentences  further  on  that  Serai  was  situated  on  the  eaatem  bank  of 
the  river,  and  impliea  that  it  waa  close  to  Sumerkent|  Thia  description, 
which  ia  that  of  a  traveller  who  actually  viaited  the  town,  is  not  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  paragraph  quoted  torn  Abulfoda,  and  the  latter  seems  to 
be  a  miafake.  The  Sumerkent  of  Rubruquis  was  situated  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  Volga,  and  within  the  Delta  of  that  river.  That  it  was 
frirther  sooth  than  Serai,  Batu's  capital,  is  clear  fit>m  his  statement  that  it  marked 
most  the  southern  part  of  Batu*s  migration.  The  description  is  consistent 
only  with  the  ndgfabourhood  of  Astrakhan,  or  rather  with  the  ruins  of  old 
Aatrakhan,  and  I  have  no  doubt  myself  that  Sumerkent  represents  the  town 
which  appean  for  the  first  time  in  the  fourteenth  century  under  the  new  name 
of  Hajl  Terkhan,  and  which  will  occupy  our  attention  on  a  frtture  occasion. 
The  fricts  mentioned  by  Rnbruquis  about  its  capture  by  the  Tartars  and  its 
being  inhabited  by  Alans  and  Mussulmana,  and  also  iu  situation  hi  the 
networic  of  the  Lower  Volga,  shows  that  it  is  the  same  town  nferred  to  by 
Raahid  nd  din  and  the  Chinese  anthers,  ruled  over  by  Bachiman,  the  detaila  of 
whose  caplan  I  gave  in  the  former  voltune.^  As  I  have  said,  it  was  virtually 
displaced  ^Astrakhan,  which,  together  with  another  famous  town  on  the 
Volga,  namely,  Bolghari,  will  occupy  us  in  a  future  chapter. 

*  Op.  dt,  85-87.       t  QoMtn  Hotde,  9.    Note  4.       Menu.  St.  Pfettrt.  Acai.,  6th  «er.,  iii.  78. 

I  Loc  cit.  i  Sm  also  Von  Hammtr,  Golden  Horde,  343.,    Note  s* 

I  Op.  cit.,  379, 38a  f  Autt,  vol.  t  J38. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BEREKE  AND  THE  DESCENDANTS  OP  BATU. 
BEREKE  KHAN. 

BATU  had  three  brothers  of  the  whole  blood>  naiinelyy  Bereke^ 
Berkc^y  and  Bure,  also  called  Mahammed.  These  three 
brothers  all  had  the  same  mother,  namdy.  Saltan  Khatun,* 
and  all  belonged  therefore  to  the  same  nlus  or  grand  encam|Hnent, 
Bereke  was  present,  with  several  of  his  brothers,  at  the  inaagoration  of 
Ogotai  as  Grand  Khan  in  I229.t 

It  was  a  Mongol  custom  to  intrust  the  more  skilful  princes  with  the 
command  of  separate  armies,  and  afterwards  to  make  over  to  them  as 
their  special  inheritance  the  diistricts  they  succeeded  in  conquering. 
When  Batu  set  out  on  his  great  expedition  westwards,  we  are  told 
fhat  Bereke  went  into  the  country  north  of  the  Caucasus  to  conquer 
the  Kipchaks  there.  The  subjugation  of  the  district  north  of  the 
Caucasus,  with  its  heterogeneous  tribes  and  cBfEcuk  topography,  occupied 
the  Mongols  for  a  lof^  time,  and  was  not  in  foct  ever  definitely  com- 
pleted. A  few  words  may  fitly  be  said  here  aboat  it  It  would  seem 
that  after  Manga  had  captured  the  dty  of  Bachiman  (f>.,  Sumer- 
kent),  he  rejoined  Batn  and  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Riazan. 
Alter  the  campaign  in  Northern  Russia,  in  1237  and  123S,  three 
armies  were  despatched  to  conquer  the  tribes  of  the  Northern 
Caucasus.  This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1338.  Mai^  and  Kadan 
marched  against  the  Circassians,  wlK>se  dbk£,  Tukan  or  Mokan,  was 
kiOedt  They  would  seem  to  have  afterwards  (namdy,  in  1338  and  1259), 
marched  against  the  Ossetes  or  As,  the  Alans  of  odier  writers,  who  were 
the  next  nei^boors  and  often  tike  close  aflies  of  the  Circassians,  and 
after  a  si^^  of  thite  montiis  captured  tiidr  cai^tal  Mokhshi  (called 
Mangass  ot  Mikass  by  Raihid).  In  the  Yuan  shi  we  aie  uAd  that  Sili 
ganba  conducted  the  assaultl  This  town  of  Moldk<^  about  which  I 
diaU  have  more  to  say  presently,  became  a  mint  place  of  the  Tartars* 
Rnbruquis  teUs  us  expressly  that  the  Alans  were  subjected  by  Mangu 
Khan  hnnsdf^  and  that  on  his  return  be  passed  a  castle  of  the  Alans 

*  Klaproth,  Nomr.  Jonnu  AaUtn  xiL  290-    Note*  t  D*Oh«scQ,  ii.  8. 

I  Rtshldi  qooted  by  D*Ofastos,  it  026.   St  Mattin,  Memoitea  tur  rArmodt,  ii.  2^. 
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which  belonged  to  Mangu.*  He  tells  us  the  Alans  were  dolled  in 
metaSorgy.  Elsewhere  he  tells  as  that  Zichia,  te.^  the  country  of  the 
Circassians  proper,  was  not  when  he  passed  a  part  of  the  Mongol 
doininions.t  It  would  seem  that  the  country  of  the  Ossetes  was  so^  and 
further,  that  it  was  an  espedal  appanage  of  the  Khakan  Mangu.  This 
accomits  for  what  is  otherwise  a  Teiy  sttangn  fact,  namdy,  that  so  many 
Alans  should  be  mendoned  as  serving  in  the  Mongol  armies  in  China, 
and  as  being  otherwise  in  the  service  of  the  Great  Khan  there. 

While  Mangu  marched  against  the  Circassians,  Sheiban,  Bujek,  and 
Buri  marched  against  the  Merims,  a  portion  of  the  nation  Chinchak.    1 
have  suggested  that  these  may  have  been  the  people  of  Murom^  but 
it  is  possible  that  by  them  the   Lesghi 
are  meant.    The  Le^hs  were  not  complt 
remained  independent  when  Rubruquis  pas 
of  1239  Kukdai,  we  are  told,  was.  sent  to  < 
iron  gate),  i>.,  Dcrbend,  on  the  Ca^ian.|    1 
protected  with  high  walls  without  ditches^  ai 
dressed  stones,  but  that  the  Tartars  battere( 

and  the  bulwarks  on  the  walls,  laying  the  turrets  even  with  the  walls.T 
It  was  subject  to  them,  and  commanded  one  of  the  most  important  roads 
in  the  world,  namely,  the  only  really  practicable  trade  route  through  the 
Caucasus.  While  these  eaqpeditions  were  prosecuting  their  work 
and  during  the  winter  of  1238-9  we  are  told  that  Bereke  defeated  the 
Kipdiaks  and  made  the  cluef  of  the  Mekrits  prisoner.** 

The  term  Kipchak  or  Coman  has  in  my  view  received  too  wide  a 
connotation.  It  was  properly  apfdied  to  the  nomades  who  lived  on  the 
river  Kuma.  which  district  was  the  Kumestan  of  EdrisL  This  was  the 
Desht  Kipchak  proper,  whence  the  Comans  or  Kipchaks  extended  their 
raids  into  the  country  of  the  Don  and  the  Ukraine.  When,  after  their 
defeat  by  the  Mongols,  a  large  body  of  the  Kipchaks  migmted  into 
Hungary,  one  portion  remained  behind  in  their  ancient  campmg  ground, 
and  it  was  against  this  section  apparently  that  Bereke  marched.  The 
modem  Kumuks  probably  descend  from  these  Comans.  The  Mekrits^ 
named  by  Rashid,  bear  a  name  which  was  borne  by  a  Turkish  tribe  on 
the  Selinga,  and  another  in  the  country  of  the  Uighurs.  I  think  it 
very  probable  that  it  here  meant  the  race  which  then  occiq>ied  the 
Little  Kabardah,  that  is,  as  I  have  dsewhere  shownftt  die  Malkars, 
&c,  the  broken  Turkish  tribes  who  now  live  in  the  mountains  behind  the 
Ossetes. 

Bereke  afterwards  subdued  the  steppe  country  watered  by  the  Kuma 
and  the  Terek,  an  admiiabie  camping  ground  for  his  ulus.    There  he 


*0p.cItn3Si«  t/^..2i6.  lAnit,^.  |  Op.  dt.,  380, 381. 

I  Brettchoctder,  83.  f  Op.  ctt.,  38a.  "*D*Obttoa,U.6a0.   Bfetichseider,  83* 
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apparently  settled  down,  with  bb  capital  probaUy  at  Majar,  on  which 
more  in  the  notes.  The  district  was  afterwards  known  from  him  as 
Desht  Berelce.  When  Rnbniquis  passed  through  the  Kipchak  in  1^53, 
he  tdls  us  Berdce  had  his  camping  ground  towards  Derbend. 

There  he  had  levied  contnbvtioiis  on  the  traveOen  idio  were  on  their 
way  from  the  countries  south  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  camp  of  Batu.*  He 
tells  us  Beieke  was  a  Muhammedan,  and  would  not  allow  anyone  at  his 
court  to  eat  pork,  and  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  transfer  himself  to  ^ 
odier  side  of  the  Volga,  as  Bata  was  unwfllmg  that  the  Muhammedan 
ambassadors  should  pass  dirougfa  his  camp,  for  he  saw  it  was  not  for  his 
pn^tt  On  the  inauguration  of  Mangu  Kakhan  in  1251,  Bereke  and  his 
brother  Tuka  Timur  were  intrusted  by  Batu  with  the  duty  of  seeing  him 
properly  installed.  In  this  both  the  Persian  and  Chinese  authorities  are 
agreed.} 

On  Batu's  death  Betfkt  became^  according  to  the  Mongol  Uw  of 
inheritance,  his  next  heir,  foe  in  the  East  a  man's  son  succeeds  to 
the  throne  only  when  all  his  brothers  are  dead.  Sertak's  transcient 
reign,  therefore,  was  an  usurpation,  and  on  his  death  Bereke  was  duly 
appointed  chief  of  the  Golden  Horde  by  his  cousin,  the  Kakhan  Mangu. 
Abulghazi  says  he  gave  a  great  feast  on  his  accession,  and  also  sent 
presents  to  his  suzerain.  The  same  author  thus  describes  his  conversion. 
He  says  he  was  one  day  at  Seraichuk,  which  had  been  founded  by  his 
brother,  when  he  met  a  caravan  from  Bokhara.  Having  summoned  two 
Bokharians,  he  questioned  them  about,  their  faith.  This  led  to  his 
conversion.  He  then  summoned  his  brother  Tuka  Timur,  and  persuaded 
hun  to  follow  his  example.!  Otiier  less  trustworthy  Turkish  authorities 
make  out  he  was  converted  by  a  dervish  from  Khuarczm,  named 
Seifeddhul  We  are  UM  again  that  he  long  concealed  his  conversion, 
and  it  was  only  when  Tuka  Timur  proclaimed  his  that  he  also  acknow- 
ledged it,  and  persecuted  those  who  would  not  become  Muhammedans. 
The  Tartars,  who  despised  Islam,  sent  to  oiler  Khulagu  the  crown  of  which 
he  was  unworthy.^  He  was  the  first  Mongol  ruling  prince  to  adopt  *^  the 
faith,''  and  the  foct  was  a  notable  one,  for  I  believe  that  although  the 
Mongol  empire  must  inevitably  have  fallen  to  pieces  eventually  from  its 
size  and  unwiekiiness,  yet  the  immediate  cause  of  its  collapse  was  the  con- 
version of  the  western  Khanates  to  Muhammedanism,  and  the  consequent 
raising  of  a  very  powerful  barrier  between  them  and  the  eastern  supreme 
authorities.  In  the  case  of  Berdce,  however,  the  conversion  had  no 
effect  on  his  loyalty,  which  remained  constant  to  his  cousin  Mangu.  It 
is  unportant  to  remember  that  he  belonged  to  the  Hanefitish  sect,  and 
was  therefore  a  Sunni  Moslem,  like  the  Turlcs  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
not  a  Shia»  like  the  Persians.^    This  accounts  for  much  that  is  difficult 

*0p.dtHt6^  ti<M904*  I  BrctKhoei^r*  X06.  S  Op.  cit..  xSi. 
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in  the  after  alliances  ^tliehiite  He  collected  at  Seiai  many  karned 
and  pious  men*  and  was  toleimt  eaomli  to  allow  tbose  of  botb  the  rival 
Moslem  rites  to  fire  tiien» 

The  Grand  Priact  Akxattdtr  Nevsld,  with  his  brother  Andrew  of 
Suzdal,  and  Boris  of  Rostif^  son  of  Vassi]k(s  went  to  the  court  of  the 
new  Khan  with  pfesewtSi  to  cecfratMlste  him  on  his  accession.  They 
were  recaved  by  his  lieatenant  Ulaghji  (jLi.f  by  his  nephew  already 
named).  Karaman  soQ^eits  that  <me  ol]ject  of  their  visit  (a  vgy 
hopdess  one)  was  to  sare  the  northern  parts  of  Russia  from  an  mvasion 
of  Tartar  tax-gathesers.  Kuyuk  had  sent  commissaries  into  Russia  to 
collect  taxes.  It  weald  seem  that  their  operations  were  confined  to  tibe 
principalities  of  Kief  and  Chemigofl*  They  first  chose  one  out  of  every 
three  children^  who,  witji  all  the  unmarried  wiio  could  not  pay  the  tax^ 
were  made  slaves.  A  general  tax  was  then  imposed  upon  all— rich  and 
poor^  big  and  small,  young  and  old — consisting  of  five  skins  for  each 
individual,  namely,  the  skin  of  a  white  bear,  of  a  black  fox,  of  a  sable,  a 
beaver,  and  a  polecat.t  After  the  accession  of  Mangu,t  he  sent,  we  are 
told,  one  nam  1  Bidje  Bierko  (i>.,  Bicrko,  the  secretaiy)  to  take  a  census 
of  the  people.}  He  seems  to  have  gone  to  Suzdal,  Riazan,  and  Murom,  and 
to  have  appointed  head  men  over  10,100,  and  1,000,  i,e,,  decurions,  cen- 
turions, and  temniks.|  Thus  early  did  the  Mongols  begin  that  systematic 
bleeding  of  their  victims  by  the  tax-gather,  which,  far  more  than  their 
swords  and  spears,  laid  waste  and  made  desert  thfe  countries  where  they 
settled.  According  to  Karamzin,  it  was  only  out  of  craft,  and  to  secure 
them  as  allies,  that  an  exemption  was  made  in  the  case  of  monks  and 
ecclesiastics.^  When  Alexander  Nevski  returned  from  the  Horde  he  was 
accompanied  by  Gleb,  the  Prince  of  Bido  ozero,  who  proved  in  person 
his  nation's  proud  boast  that  it  can  assimilate  very  easily  with  other 
races;  by  marrying  a  young  Christian  Tartar,  "hoping,"  says  the 
histqpan,  ''to  secure  some  advantage  thereby  to  his  unfortunate 
country."** 

Shortly  after,  the  Crand  Prince,  with  the  Princes  of  Rostof,  Suzdal, 
and  Tuer  returned  once  more  to  the  horde,  when  they  were  told  that 
Novgorod  must  also  submit,  to  pay  tribute.  That  proud  and  rich 
republic  had  hitherto  escaped  the  fate  of  Southern  Russia,  and  was 
independent  of  the  Tartars,  but  their  peremptory  orders  could  not  be 
long  withstood,  and  the  great  hero  of  the  Neva  had  tQ  go  there  himself 
with  the  unwelcome  news.  This  was  ill  received  by  the  Novgorodians, 
but  after  much  lurbulence  and  much  pressure  from  the  Grand  Prince 
Alexander,  they  were  brought  to  reason  by  the  news  that  Bierko  and 

*  K&niBxin,  t\ .  51.  t  Goldea  Hordt,  151. 

\  Tht  i»xt  't  somcNTtet  uoocrt^s.  Tlw  togriaatfore  of  Heftor  date  it  fn  1455  <uid  037. 
Nlkou  ud  ac't'icr  Ktistiac  chionidtr  in  iiS7  (OoUtt  Honit,  x^  Kot«,  i\.  Tbm  Yuaachi 
■^  :2S3  (B:et)whst:i;r  i'S\.    1257  i«  the  tnost  pMteble  data. 
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KassachflE*  weie  cm  the  VoBchof  with  tbmr  teccs.  The  Riisaiiai 
historian  tells  at  that  after  tins  the  Tartar  officers  went  from  house  to 
hoQ9e,iegirter  in  handyto  nomher  the  people  and  to  award  the  capitation 
tax.t  The  conqoMt  of  the  Tartars  opened  the  way  for  the  traders  of 
Khnaxexm,  ^dio  mm  invaded  Southern  Rttsaia  and  fumed  the  imposu 
there.  Their  exactions  were  very  cruel  Those  yMho  cooM  not  pay  were 
made  slaves,  and  the  praple  became  so  exasperated  tiiat  at  Vkdimir, 
Susdaly  and  Rostofmany<^them  were  killed.  Among  the  victims  was  an 
apostate  named  Zoximns,  who,  having  been  a  monk  had  tamed  Muham^ 
medan,andwaatliena^iSi^lolKhabaaL  He  disdngoished  himself  by 
his  crazies  to  his  fotmer  co-religionists.  His  corpse  was  thrown  to  the 
^igs.  A  Tartar  pubttcan  named  Buka,  who  lived  at  Ustmge^  and  who 
had  violated  a  young  Christian  girl  named  Mary,  afterwards  won  her 
heart,  and  was  perstiaded  by  her  to  be  baptised  under  the  name  of  John. 
Kaiamzin  tdb  us  that  he  became  famed  lor  his  virtues  and  his  piety. 
While  engaged  in  hawking  he  one  day  determined  to  build  a  dnudi  to 
^  John  the  Bapdst  The  site  is  still  known  as  SokoHeen  goriou,  £<., 
Mount  of  Fakont.t  The  deadi  of  the  Khivan  tax  fumers  irritated 
the  Tartars,  and  to  appease  them  and  ta  secure  exemption  from 
supplying  a  contmgont  of  troops,  Alexander  Nevski  repaired  to  the 
court  of  Bereke  at  Serai,  where  the  tdecance  of  tibe  Khan  had  recently 
aUowed  the  Metropolitan  Cyril  to  found  a  fntk  Epardiy,  which 
toc^  the  name  of  Serai,  and  to  iriuch  the  see  of  the  Southern 
Pereisfand  was  shortly  afterwards  Bddad.|  Alexander's  Journey  was 
soccessfal,  both  in  justifying  the  treataient  of  die  tax-gatherers  and 
in  regaid  to  die  coodngent,  but  he  was  detained  at  the  Tartar  court 
daring  the  ^ring  and  summer,  and  died  on  his  journey  houewardsat 
Goiodils,  on  the  14th  of  November,  1363.  1^  i>s^  ^  ^  <iloath  was 
received  wkh  consternation  in  Russia,  when  his  prowess  had  so  often 
recaBed  to  the  Rnssians  their  andsnt  days  of  gbiy.  In  the  words  of 
the  Metropolian,  "*  the  sun  of  Russia  had  set" 

At  this  time  Danid,  Prfaioe  of  Gafikia,  raised  for  a  while  the  hopes  of 
the  Christians  and  the  Slaves.  I  mentioned  how  he  had  submitted  to 
the  Pope^  and  had  afterwards  withdrawn  his  submission.  In  1257  we 
find  Alexander  IV.  writing  to  hhn  andteOkighhnhowhehadfoigotten 
the  widbefaig  of  the  Chnrdi  whidi  1^  crowned  and  consecrated  him, 
md  tiireatenmg  him  with  an  hiterdict  and  the  weight  of  the  secular  arm 
if  he^  did  not  submit;|  but  like FrBderk±  II.  he  braved  such  tbieats. 
He  also  braved  more  dai^^erous  enemies.  Twice  he  went  to  the  succour 
of  Bela,  tiie  Hungarian  khig^  agamst  the  Emperor  Frederick,  and  among 
tiie  s^oiies  of  his  gamituxe  his  Ontk  dress  decorated  with  gold  lace, 
his  sword  and  saddQe  adorned  with  jnedous  stoiies  and  woik  in  relief, 
and  his  Tartgrwnm  are  mentioned.^    A  feud  had  arisen  in  regard  to 
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dw  Tanoof  daims  to  the  heritage  of  Frederide,  Duke  of  Atistiia»  who 
was  recently  dead  Danid  had,  as  iStut  aBjr  of  the  Htingariansy  isvaged 
Western  Bdheoda,  and  boned  ^  outskirts  of  Ttoppan*  He  boaMd 
thtt  neidier  Vhdlnur  nor  hb  hcare  fiuher  had  earned  war  so  &r  into 
Germany.  On  the  other  hand«  he  was  no  less  snccessfld  against  tibo 
pagan  Lithnahians  who  were  at  this  tisM  nded  bf  Mindog ,  the  real 
founder  of  die  Lithuanian  power,  idio  hdd  eonrt  at  Kemof^  and  to  whom 
the  petty  princes  of  Lithuania  were  sohfect  Danid  had  married  his 
niece^  but  Mindng,  who  was  jealoos  Htf  Tortivfl  and  Edhrid,  brothers 
of  this  princess,  compelled  them  to  escape  to  Vladtnur  of  VoQqmia. 
« Danid  took  up  their  qnaxrdt  and  persuaded  the  Poles  and  the  Germans 
of  Riga,  i^  the  Livomaa  knig^  as  well  as  the  barharovs  tribes  of  the 
Yatviages  and  Samogitians,  to  take  op  arms  ugainst  htm.  He  also 
coifteaitd  Grodno  and  odier  towns.  Ifeaawhile  Mi9do&  seeing  the 
approaching  hnrricane^  became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  put  himsdf 
nnder  the  protection  ef  Bope  Aterandnr  IV.,  who  gave  him  dife  title 
of  king,  and  otherwise  indtedUmagdnst  Danid,  who  was  looked  ifKm* 
at  Rome  as  an  apostate ;  but  he  coidd  not  make  heed  agdast  Danie^ 
iHiose  son  Roman  aqptared  the  towns  ef  Norogrodok^  Skmfai,  and 
Vdkorisfc,  while  Sdmun,  aoodier.  son  of  Danid,  married  his  dai^jhuei. 
Mnkhyagahi  relapsed  faito  paganism,  and  bkteily  avenged  hfansdf  on 
the  borders  of  Livonia  and  Biasovia,  and  die  Rassisn  provinces  of 
Smolensko,  Chemigo^  and  Novgorod.* 

These  saccesses  and  the  adirioe  of  die  Poles  and  Hungarians 
encouraged  him  to  cross  weapons  widi  the  Tartars,  whose  enemy  he 
dedarsd  hfanself  to  be ;  they  dierenpon  entered  Lower  Poddia  and  cap- 
tured Bakota,  whence  diey  were  driven  by  hb  son  Leo^who  also  captured 
one  ef  their  badoda  or  governors,  fdnle  thehr  ddefgenerd  in  the  west,  the 
Khoremshah,  iriMm  we  have  aheady  mentioned,t  was  idled  in  an  attempt 
to  ceptnre  Kremeaets.  Thb  in  turn  encouraged  Danid,  who  rapidly 
c^itmed  die  Tariotts  t<mns  between  the  Bag  snd  the  Tetere^  uhich  were 
governed  by  Tartar  baskaks.  Hewasabouttobesiq^Kief  whenhe  was 
recalled  from  his  victocioos  march  by  an  attadc  of  the  Lidwanhns. 
The  Tartars  were  not  long  in  returning,  thdr  new  general,  being  the 
renowned  and  cmd  Burundai4  who  took  part  hi  Bain's  Hungarian  cam- 
paign J  the  successor  to  the  Khoremdiah.  They,too^aswehaveseen,ha4 
a  quarrd  with  the  Lithuanians,  and  demanded  from  Danid  if  he  was  the 
friend  or  the  enemy  of  thdr  Khan.  If  die  former,  they  bade  him  send  an 
auxiliary  army  to  march  with  them  into  Lithuania*  This  was  sent  under 
Vassilko»  his  brother,  and  the  country  was  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword, 
t£e  miserable  inhabitants  taking  refuge  in  the  woods.  The  Yatviages 
su£feied  the  same  Oae.    Pleased  with  his  Gallician  allies,  Burundai  now 
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rethed^  tad  Saath-wtstem  Russia  ]i[|d  peace  for  a  s^  Danid 

detenniiied  to  al»de  his  time,  and  meanwbile  to  fortify  his  newly  built 
towns,  but  Bnmndat's  sospicions  were  at  length  aroused,  He  entered 
Gallicia  and  bade  Danid  attend  hun  in  hia  camp,  or  in  default  to  expect 
due  ponlshment  .  Danid  sent  him  his  brother  VassiDco,  his  son,  and 
John,  Bidiop  of  Kholm,  bearing  presents.  ^  If  you  wish  to  convince  us 
of  your  sincerity,''  said  the  sagadoos  Tartar  general,  ^then  rase  your 
ran^Mttts  to  iht  ground.*  It  was  usdess  to  disobey,  and  the  towns  of 
DanUoi;  Stoydc,  Krcmeaets,  Lutsk,  and  Luof  were  stripped  of  thdr 
walls,  or  rather  of  their  wooden  ramparts,  which  were  burnt  The 
bnroing  of  the  walls  of  Vladimir  in  Volhynia;  we  are  told,  was  a  grateful 
sight  to  Burundai,  whD^  having  spent  a  fow  days  in  the  pabce  there,  went 
on  to  Khehn,  whence  Dankl  escaped^  Inittiding  to  pass  into  Hungary. 
This  town  was  for  a  secood  thne  saved  from  destruction ;  on  this 
occasion  by  the  presence  of  nuDd  of  Vaastlko.  Having  been  sent  with 
two  Tartar  mmas  to  persuade  the  inhabitentf  to  surrender,  he  took  a 
stone  in  his  hand,  and  throwing  it  on  riM  giound,  said,  **  I  ibri)id  yon  to 
resist''  The  voivode  cf  Khohn  wnderstanding  his  meamn^  rqpKed  in 
shnulated  aager^^B^>one^  yon  are  the  enemy  of  our  ruler.*  VassOko 
knew  how  Strang  the  place  was,  and  wished  H  to  resist,  while  the 
Tartars,  who  hated  kng  sieges,  passed  on  to  Poland.* 

The  Pdidi  princes,  who  dreaded  the  impending  deluge  over  their 
countiy,  appealed  to  the  Pope  for  hd|»,  and  Akiander  IV.  Issued  an 
order  on  the  36th  of  June,  1258,  to  the  Dominicans  in  Germany, 
Bohemia,  If  oraviai  and  Pomerania  to  preadi  a  crusade  against  the 
Tdrtars,  and  on  the  17th  of  December  of  the  eame  year  issued  ecders  to 
the  Teutonic  knights  to  join  their  Polish  neighbours ;  but  thb  crusade 
came  to  nothoii^  Central  Enrape  was  then  torn  asunder  by  feudal 
fights.  Richaidcf  Cornwall  and  Alphonao  of  Castile  were  straggling  £9r 
the  Imperial  crown.  Qttokar  IL  of  Bohemia  was  at  issue  with  the 
Hunguians.  The  Teutonic  enkr  had  hard  ifOfk  to  make  headway 
against  the  heathen  Pruesians,  while  the  Polish  princes  were  themsdves 
quarrelling,  and  Casbnfar  c£  Knjavia  had  a  dispute  with  Bolesbs  of  Great 
Pobnd.t  It  was  at  this  juncture  Aat  die  Tartars,  led  by  Nogni  and 
Tulabugha,  appeared  in  Poland.  The  fotiMr  was  a  fnnous  chk^  of 
whom  we  shall  have  madi  more  to  say  presently,  and  the  latter  a  grand- 
son of  Batu's,  both  of  them  no  doubt  very  young  men,  and  probably  both 
nnder  the  contrd  of  Burundai  VassfDoo,  the  brother,  and  Leo  and 
RoBttsn,  the  sons  cf  Danid,  weie  with  the  Tartars.  They  passed  riie 
recently  fortified  town  of  LufaUn,  mardwd  to  die  AOstuk,  destroyed  die 
nunneries  at  Zavikhoet  and  Lyssen,  and  approached  Sendomir,  where  a 
crowd  of  people  had  found  refege.  Its  commander  was  Peter  of  Krennpen. 
The  Tartars  promised,  throu^  the  Rnsdan  princes  who  were  with 
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tliem,  that  if  he  turrendered  the  town,  the  inhabitants  should  be  glared 
but  they  broke  their  promise  and  slaughtered  diem  meroHessly.  This 
was  on  the  2nd  of  Febrnaiy,  1259.  Von  Hammer  gives  a  long  list  of 
the  victims*  who  are  known  as  the  martyrs  of  Sendomir.  Their 
bodies  were  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary  of  Sendomir,  and  in  com- 
memocation  of  their  martyrdom  Pope  Boni£ue  VIIL  granted  te  church 
an  indulgence.*  The  Tartars  then  went  on  to  Cracow,  whidi  they  also 
destroyed,  its  prince  Bolesks  taking  refuge  in  Hungary.  Having  ravaged 
the  country  as  far  as  Bythom  in  Oppehiy  they  retired  widi  a  crowd  of 
Christian  slaves.t 

'  The  Tartars  entered  as  a  fiiclor  into  the  politics  of  other  European 
kingdoms,  nor  can  the  history  of  the  latter  at  this  time  be  Mowed 
without  postulathig  their  influence.  It  would  seem  ftom  a  letter  of  Pope 
Alexander  IV.,  written  in  1259^  that  Bela,  die  Hungariah  Idng,  had 
received  proposals  for  a  treaty  tnm  them,  and  had  written  com- 
plaining bitterly  of  the  want  of  sympathy  Rome  had  shewn  in  his 
sttfiferings.  He  had  in  consequence  threatened  to  revenge  himself  by 
the  new  alliance.  The  Pope  entarged  in  his  r^y  on  riie  foiiom  state 
which  the  Church  itself  had  been  reduced  by  the  attades  of  «he 
Empesor  Frederick.  In  order  to  protect  itsdf  and  its  dilklren^it  had 
incuned  grave  debts  whidi  en^Maxassed  it  The  Pope  refers  to  the 
proposals  iriiich  it  seems  had  been  made  to  Bela,  that  his  scm  should 
marry  a  Tartar  princess,  and  that  he  should  sncrender  his  j^^i*^*^  to  a 
Tartar  prince;  that  one-fourth  of  the  Hungarian  nation  shoukl  act  as 
the  advance  guard  to  the  Tartars  in  their  proposed  cmqwign  against  the 
Christians,  in  return  for  which  cn^Sth  pait  of  tiie  booty  should  be 
surrendered  to  them;  that  no  tribute  should  be  exacted  fiom  them,  nor 
would  the  Taitars  molest  tiMir  kh^pdom,  while  they  were  to  undertake 
that  their  ambassadors  should  not  be  escorted  by  nioro  than  one  hundred 
pesBons.  The  Pope  inveighed  against  sodi  a  monstrous  policy,  afike 
contrary  to  religion  and  honour,  and  bade  hfan  remember  the  genend  want 
of  good  fiuth  shown  by  dke  Tartars.  Hetoidhimthattbecahunitieswhk& 
afflict  nations  are  a  consequence  and  a  punishment  tar  dieir  iniquities, 
and  bade  htm  ward  diem  off  by  eriiibiting  a  aealous  euro  lor  piety  and 
justice  within  his  realm,  and  he  ended  by  e»cnsing  his  inability  to  supply 
him  with  1,000  balistfers,  and  by  tdUng  him  diat  the  indulgences  he 
would  oflfer  for  a  crusade  wonkl  be  mndi  more  valuable  to  him  dian  such 
a  oontingent4  The  Christians  were  kq>t  in  constant  excitement  by  die 
dread  of  a  new  irruption.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  die  Archlnshop  of 
Bordeanstn  1260^  the  Pope  invoked  the  necessity  of  a  common  aUianoe 
amongst  the  princes  to  oppose  die  common  danger,  and  denounced 
diose  who  diould  make  terms  widi  the  enemy.    These  foots  should  not 
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be  focjg^otten.  It  is  the  other  side  of  the  shield.  Wo  are  too  apt  to 
rex&ember  in  the  histcny  of  dristendom  of  the  thirteenth  century  only  the 
fierce  Erastianism  and  worldliness  of  the  struggle,  and  to  forget  that 
when  Europe  was  a  mere  congeries  of  broken  fragments,  made  so  by  the 
feudal  system,  that  the  only  power  which  was  respected  by  all  was 
constantly  raised  in  favour  of  common  action  against  the  terrible  ericmies 
who  laid  Eastern  Europe  prostrate  for  so  long ;  but  the  danger  seemed 
as  yet  far  off,  and  the  only  measures  apparently  taken  in  France  were  the 
ordering  of  processions,  prayers,  alms,  and  other  meritorious  acts  on  the 
first  Friday  of  each  month,*  and  nothing  could  apparently  stop  the 
insane  rivalries  and  struggles  of  the  various  princes.  Thus  in  1260, 
while  the  ruins  which  the  Tartars  had  made  for  and  wide  in  Poland  had 
hardly  ceased  smoking,  we  find  Bela  of  Hungary  and  a  posse  of  princes, 
including  Daniel  of  GaUicia,  fighting  a  bloody  battle  with  Ottokar  of 
Bohemia  and  some  other  confederates,  in  which  30^000  men  perished  on 
the  side  of  Ihe  Hungarians  alone.t 

A  new  crusade  agsunst  the  Tartais  wa:^  preached  by  the  Polish 
bishops  in  the  autumn  of  1263,  and  the  Teutonic  knights,  who  had  a 
terrible  woric  already  on  their  hands  In  struggling  with  the  Lithuanians 
and  the  Prussians,  were  ordered  to  assist.^  Winter  was  the  season 
chosen  by  the  Tartars  for  their  campaigns.  The  rivers  were  then  froien, 
and  so  were  the  marshes,  and  therefore  the  roads  were  good,  the 
crops  were  harvested,  and  the  booty,  instead  of  being  scattered  over 
pasture  and  forest,  was  gathered  in  the  homesteads  and  bams,  ready  for 
the  plunderers.  In  the  winter  of  1263  and  1264,  in  alliance  with  the 
Russians  and  Lithuanians,  they  made  a  fresh  inroad  into  Poland,! 
and  in  1264,  in  alliance  with  Swamo,  a  descendant  of  Roman, 
who  sixty  years  before  had  fallen  on  the  field  of  Zavikhost,  they 
invaded  Poland,  and  were  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Puta  Statt  by  the 
Voivode  Peter  of  Cracow.i  This  proves  that  the  Russians  were  already 
showing  their  capacity  for  assimilaring  themselves  and  were  marching 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  their  masters.  They  were  also  banning  a 
fresh  chapter  in  their  intercourse  with  their  closely  related  but  inde- 
fiitigabh  foe  Poland,  that  vast  plain  without  a  single  mountain  rampart, 
and  as  open  to  attack  on  all  sides  as  a  helpless  unarmed  woman.  It 
would  have  indeed  £ared  badly  with  the  Christian  worid  if  the  Tartars 
had  been  able  to  give  undisturbed  attention  to  it,  and  had  not  had  their 
energies  distracted  by  quarrels  among  themselves.  We  have  now 
reached  a  period  when  their  colossal  power  b^an  to  show  signs  of  this 
inevitable  weakness. 

Bereke  was  laithfiil  in  his  all^iance  to  Mangu  as  long  as  he  lived. 
How  faithful  he  was  may  be  best  gathered  from  the  fact  that  on 
certain  of  the  coins  struck,  as  I  bdievc^  in  his  reign,  we  find  on  one  side 
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the  inscriptiony  ^  Mangu^  Supreme  Khsaif"  and  on  the  other,  ^  Money  of 
BolgharL^  Bolghari  was  at  this  time  apparently  the  only  mint  place  of 
the  Golden  Horde.  Marco  Pofo  tells  us  that  Serai  and  Bol|^iari  were 
the  two  residences  of  Bereke  Khan. 

According  to  Rashid  ud  din,  Mangu  Khan  died  in  the  banning  of 
I257,t  but,  as  Von  Hammer  says,  this  is  at  least  two  years  too  soon.  He 
really  died  in  the  spring  of  1359.  Notwithstandmg  the  difficulties  raised 
by  the  family  of  Ogotai  at  his  accession,  the  prompt  measures  he  lock  to 
secure  order  seem  to  have  cowed  c^iposition,  and  during  his  reign  he 
was  obeyed  without  question  in  all  parts  of  the  Mongol  world.  His  heir 
according  to  Mcmgol  law,  was  his  next  brother  Khubilai,  who  was  at  the 
time  of  Mangu's  death  engaged  in  a  distant  expedition  in  China^  from 
which  he  did  not  make  haste  to  return.  The  position  of  the  youngest 
son,  or  hearth-chUd,  in  the  Mongol  community  was  one  of  great 
importance.  As  in  the  ancient  tenure  of  Borough  Englbh  in  Eng^d, 
he  heired  his  fiithen's  house  and  immediate  surroundings,  while  the  other 
brothers  had  their  portions  dsewhere,  and  he  consequently  had  trnmense 
influence  with  the  courtiers  and  those  immediately  round  the  fountain 
of  power.  It  was  thus  that  Tuhii,  the  youngest  son  of  Jin^  Khan, 
acquired  the  influence  whidi  enabled  his  sons  to  eventually  occupy  the 
throne  of  the  Moi^  empire.  It  was  the  hearth-child  who  ruled  during 
the  interr^num  between  one  Khakan  and  another,  and  who  summoned 
the  general  Kurihai  to  superintend  the  burial  of  die  dead  Kaixar  and  the 
inauguration  of  his  successor.  This  Knriltai  was  a  very  important 
element  in  the  Mongol  polity.  Althoi^^h  there  was  a  rule  of  succession 
recognised,  yet  no  Khakan  was  deemed  legitimately  seated  on  the  throne 
until  he  had  been  duly  elected  by  the  various  representatives  of  the  wide 
Mongol  world  meeting  together  in  the  old  Mongol  land.  How  rigid  this 
rule  was,  may  be  remembered  by  those  who  have  read  the  account  of  the 
accession  of  Mango,  and  how  obedience  was  refused  to  him  although  he 
had  been  dected  at  a  Kurihai,  because  that  Kuriltai  was  a  provincial  and 
not  a  general  one. 

We  are  accordingly  tiOd  that  on  the  death  of  Mangu,  Arikbugha,  his 
youngest  brother,  smnDKmed  the  various  princes  to  meet  in  the  dead 
Khakan^sordtt  to  dect  a  successor.  Khubilai  perhaps  feared  somefoul 
play,  or  deemed  it  oqiedient  to  hurry  matters  forward,  and  on  the  plea 
that  tibe  princes  of  the  houses  of  Juchi  and  Jagatai  were  too  far  off,  he 
•ummoiied  a  special  Kuriltai  at  Kai  jmig  fii,  in  China,  and  there, 
supported  by  Ins  brother  Mukc,  by  Kadan,  son  of  Ogotai,  and  Togachar, 

son  of  UtsokeftNoyan,  brother  of  Jii^^is  Khan,  he  was  elected  Khakan 

on  the  4th  of  June,  1360. 
ThU  was  dearir«ailkgalelecUon,  and  precq»tated  matters.    Kara- 

korum,  the  capital  of  the  Mongol  empire,  the  heart  and  centre  erf  its 
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ada^nistiatioii,  was  coiitioa«d^  as  I  bave  said,  by  AxOdMigfaa,  who  had 
been  appointed  its  governor.  There  can  be  little  doobt  that  he  was  an 
ambitkms  person,  and  had  detennined  to  secoxe  the  throne  for  himselt 
He  was  sapported  by  Kotoktai,  the  duef  wife  of  Mango,  by  the  latter's 
three  sons,  Ustid,  Yamltaah,  and  Sir^  or  Shiscid,  by  Algfais  and  other 
gTMidsons  of  Jagatai,  and  by  Azicadai  Ogbnl,  the  son  of  Knikan.* 

Ono  of  his  supporters,  Dureji,  was  also  in  possession  of  Pddng,  so 
that  be  controlled  both  capitals  of  the  empire.  On  the  otiier  hand,  there 
sided  wkh  IQmblhd  the  princes  wiio  assisted  at  his  inaugmatioD,  and 
also  Utsoken,  Jingb  Khan's  youngest  l»odier,  who  must  have  been  a 
very  old  man  of  between  tiifixty  and  idnety.t  ArildMgfaa  appointed  hia 
cousin  A^^  to  take  charge  of  the  Khanate  of  Jagatai ;  KhubOai 
nominated  Apisga,  son  of  Buri,  te  the  same  position.  He  was  also  sure 
of  the  support  of  his  brother  Khnlagu. 

Thepdicy  of  die  Golden  Horde  and  its  chief  Bereke  has  been,  as  I 
believe^  entirely  misunderstood  by  I^Ohsson  and  Von  Hammer,  who 
have  followed  the  late  authorities,  Mirldicmd  and  Abolghazl  It  seems 
to  me  dear  from  two  coosiderations  that  Bereke  supported  Hie  cause  of 
ArildMis^  In  tiie  first  place,  coins  with  Arikbugha's  name  were  struck 
at  Bolghari^  and  no  coins  were  struck  there  with  Khubilaf  s  name  upon 
them*  In  the  next  place,  it  is  very  curious  that  in  the  list  of  the  Khans 
of  the  Golden  Horde  contained  in  the  Yuan  shi  the  name  of  Bereke  does 
not  occurj  as  if  he  was  not  recognised  by  Khulnlai's  descendants 
in  China.  It  must  also  be  noted  that  Bereke  had  a  long  and  severe 
stride  wtdi  Khuk^;u,  KhubOaPs  very  faithful  supporter  in  Persia. 
These  fiicts  seem  to  me  condusive. 

The  statement  of  Middiond  about  Bereke  and  Arikbt^ha  having 
fought  a  great  battle  with  one  another  is  incredible  when  we  consider 
that  he  names  the  river  Kehilon  as  the  site  of  the  struggle.  As  Schmidt  has 
said,  the  Kerulon,  in  the  east  of  Mongolia,  is  an  impossible  situation  for  a 
fight  with  the  chief  of  the  Gdden  Horde.  I  hold  then  that  in  the 
struggle  between  Arikbugha  and  Khubilai,  Bereke  sided  with  the  former; 
but  this  was  a  mere  episode  in  the  history  of  the  Golden  Horde.  A 
much  more  serious  matter  was  the  feud  that  arose,  as  I  have  said, 
between  Bereke  and  Khulagu.  I  have  already  mentioned  how  the 
Mongols,  south  and  north  of  the  Caucasus,  had  a  rival  policy  in  regard 
to  Georgia  and  its  queen,  Rusudan,  in  the  days  of  Batu,  but  the  causes 
of  quarrd  were  now  much  more  potent. 

When  Khulagu  marched  westwards  into  Persia,  he  was  accompanied, 
as  Batu  was  in  Hungary,  by  princes  belonging  to  the  other  Khanates, 
eadi  of  whom  seems  to  have  had  command  of  a  contingent  of  men  fi:om 
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his  own  peq>Ie.  The  object  of  this  probably  was  to  act  as  a  check  upon 
the  chief  commander,  and  to  prevent  him  using  his  anny  finr  the 
furtherance  of  his  ambition  rather  than  in  the  service  of  the  cause. 
With  the  contingent  from  tiie  Golden  Horde  went,  as  I  have  said,  Kuli, 
the  son  of  Orda ;  Bulghai^  the  son  of  Sheiban;  and  Kutar,  the  grandson 
of  Tewd.  On  the  march  into  Syria,  Bulghai  died  at  a  feast,  and  Kutar 
was  suspected  of  hmng  caused  his  death.  Kholaga  sent  him,  in 
accordance  witk  the Yaina of  Jmgis  Khan, to  Bereke  to  be  tried.  Hewas 
foond  guilty  and  remitted  to  Khnlagu  for  punishment  Khulagu  put  him 
to  death.*  Soon  after  Kuli  died,  and  Bereke  suspected  that  he  had  been 
poisoned.  The  femilies  of  the  three  princes  made  a  hasty  retreat  from 
Persia,  and  embarked  at  Derbend  for  the  Kipduk.  Another,  and  per- 
haps the  most  in^Mrtant  grievance  of  all  was  the  fact  that  Bereke,  who 
was  a  Mussulman,  was  naturally  much  irritated  at  the  conduct  of 
Khulagu  towards  the  Khal^li  and  the  terrible  ilsughtftt  of  the  futhfol 
that  occurred  in  hb  Syrian  and  other  campaigns. 

Again,  Beidce  filled  the  post  of  a^  or  patriarch  among  the  princes  of 
the  Mongols.  That  post,  according  to  the  laws  of  Jin^  carried  with 
it  the  subordination  in  many  ways  of  the  other  princes,  and  Berdoe 
patronised  Khulagu  somewhat  pointedly,  and  seems  to  have  sent  him 
some  harsh  messages.  Lastly,  Bereke  daimed  the  provinces  of  Arran 
and  Azerbaijan  as  belonging  to  the  Khanate  of  Juchi,  whose  army 
sometimes  wintered  south  of  Derbend;  wlnle  th^had  been  assigned  to 
Khulagu  in  Mangu's  disposition  of  the  western  lands,  and  in  consequence 
a  fierce  strife  arose  abont^them.  This  is  the  statement  of  Wassaf,t 
vdiich  is  confiimed  by  that  of  Marco  Polat  The  increasing  tension  of 
the  relations  of  Berdce  and  Khulagu  was  a  warning  to  the  contingents  of 
troops  bdonging  to  the  Gdden  Horde  which  had  marrhed  with  the 
latter  that  they  had  better  escape.  They  accordingly  scattered^  one 
section  reached  Kipchak  by  way  of  Derbend,  as  I  have  said ;  another, 
under  the  generals  Nigudar  and  Ongujia,  traversed  Khorassan,  pursued 
by  Khulagu's  forces,  and  took  possession  of  Ghazni  and  the  ndi^bouring 
district  ;f  a  third  body,  two  hundred  in  number,  took  refuge  in  Syria, 
then  subject  to  the  Mamluk  Sultan  Bibars,  who  ordered  that  they  should 
be  wdl  treated  and  supplied  with  barley  and  other  grain,  robes  of 
honour,  sugar,  &&,  and  on  their  arrival  at  Cairo  he  went  out  in  person 
to  meet  them,  assigned  them  quarters  at  Lul^  outside  Caho,  furnished 
them  with  horses,  &C.,  and  persuaded  them  to  embrace  Islamism.  Their 
diiefii  were  given  the  titleof  Emir,  while  the  rest  of  them  were  incorpo- 
rated among^the  MamhiksJ  Bibars  was  a  Mamluk.  The  Mamhiks  were 
a  corps  of  sddiers  originally  founded  by  the  Egyptian  Sultan  ^^^^i^M**^^ 
and  cansifted  of  young  Turks,  chiefly  from  the  Kipchak,  who  were 
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boQS^ai  alavct.  Salih  VI^  dctccndaat  of  Silalw AIiB|  mwiidad  them 
far flictr faithfulneM  by gj^ing their coipi  the pre^iininence.  Wbenthe 
Moogok  overran  the  Kipchal^  a  great  nuinber.of  young  Tuiidfh  capttvei 
weie  sold,  and  angmented  this  force  considerably;  they  wtn  mucb 
tmsted  by  the  Sultans,  who  cboee  from  among  them  their  chief  officecs. 
HmrcUefr  had  now  become  Sultans  of  Egypt  Bibars  had  belonged  to 
the  Kipchak  tribe  of  the  Alboilis.  He  was  the  bitter  enemy  of  Khulagu^ 
wkook  he  had  leomtly  defeated  and  driven  out  of  Syria.  His  loll  name 
was  Rokn  ud  din  Bibars  fH  Bondokdar.  He  was  a  Kipchak  Turk  by 
birth,  and  had  been  sold  by  the  Mongols  to  the  Venetians,  by  whom  he 
had  been  again  sold  at  Sivas  to  the  Ayuhite  Sultan  Malik  d  Moassem 
Tuiandiah,  who  pot  him  in  the  Life  Guards,  and  gave  him  the  title  of 
Bondokdar,  t>.,  pillar  of  the  feith.  He  was  then  in  the  service  of  his 
sn^cessor,  the  Mamhik  Sultan  Seifiiddin  Kotos.  It  was  by  his  advice 
that  Gralagu's  envoy  was  put  to  death  in  July,  ia6q^  and  it  was  he  idio 
defeated  Khulagu's  general  Keitbnka  on  the  3rd  of  September  of  the 
same  year,  and  recovered  Syria  fer  the  Egyptians.  When  returning 
from  this  campaigni  the  Sultan  having  lefiised  him  the  government  of 
Aleppo,  he  killed  him  whOe  hnntini^  and  made  hhnself  Sultan.*  Such 
was  the  truculent  person  idio  now  ruled  in  Egypt,  and  under  whose 
patronage  the  Khaliphate  was  revived  at  Cako  in  the  person  of  Abul 
Kasim,  the  undo  of  Uie  last  Abassidan  Khaliph  of  Baghdad,  Mostassim. 

As  I  have  said,  he  received  the  Mongol  fugitives  hospitably,  and  they 
wc»  omverted  to  the  fiuth.  Having  qwestJoned  th«n  about  their 
cooatry,  Bibars  determhied  to  send  envoys  to  Berdoe,  and  chose  lor  the 
pBipose  an  ohl  enploytf  (a  jamdar)  of  the  Khuarexm  Shah  Jehd  ud  din, 
named  Seif  ud  din  Keshrik^  who  knew  the  coontiy  and  language,  and 
tiK  JuriscoQBult  Mi^  ud  din^  together  widi  two  of  the  Mm^  ft^i^ves.t 
These  envoys  were  beaiers  of  a  letter,  in  which  Bibars  assured  Bereke  of 
Us  friendly  feding  towards  him,  mged  him  to  fight  against  Khuhign, 
boasted  of  the  number  of  his  troops,  consisting  of  Turks,  Kurds,  and 
Arabs;  recounted  the  Mussubnan  and  Frank  princes  who  were  his 
Tassals,  and  ended  by  telling  him  of  the  recent  arrival  in  Egypt  of  the 
logitms,  who  had  told  him  he  was  their  master.  He  also  sent  him  a 
sofemnfy  cert^ed  geneak^  of  the  Khaliph  Hakim,  whom  he  was  about 
to  have  duly  inaugurated.  These  envoys  left  with  provisions  for  several 
months,  but  the  doctor  fell  ill  at  Constantinople  (probably  of  home 
sktaess),  and  returned  to  Egypt4 

Let  us  now  revert  to  tiie  quarrd  between  Berdce  and  Khulagu.  The 
tension  having  at  length  become  too  great,  a  body  of  50^000  men,  under 
Hogai,  die  cousin  of  Uie  murdered  Kntar,  was  doHMUched  by  Bereke  to 
attadi  his  rival  Wassaf  describes  die  advance  of  this  anay  in 
very  tuigid  phrases.    The  passage  has  been  well  trandated  fey  Colonel 
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Yule.  It  runs  as  follows :— **  In  the  wmter  of  662,"  f>.,  1162,  *  when  the 
almighty  goldsmith  covered  the  river  of  Derbend  widi  plates  of  silver, 
and  the  ftirrter  of  the  winter  had  dad  the  hills  and  heaths  with  ermine. 
The  river  being  frozen  hard  as  stone  to  the  depth  of  a  spear's  length,  an 
army  of  Mongols  went  forth  at  the  command  of  Bereke  Oghul,  filthy  as 
ghuls  and  devils  of  the  wilderness,  and  as  numerous  as  the  rain  drops, 
their  waves  rolled  over  the  frozen  river  with  the  speed  of  the  wind  and  of 
fire.  The  rattUng  of  their  waggons  and  horses^  hoo£i  was  like  thunder 
and  lightning.  With  the  flaming  fires  of  rage  did  they  advance  as  £ur  as 
the  Kur.    The  army  of  Khulagn  marched  against  them.*^ 

Nogai,  having  passed  the  defile  of  Derbend,  encamped  in  die  district 
of  Shirvan.  The  army  of.  Khulagu  set  out  meanwhile  firam  Alatak 
(his  summer  residence,  situated  in  the  mountains  about  the  sources  of 
the  Euphrates).  It  wa^  made  up  of  contingents  firom  the  difierent 
provinces  of  Persia.  His  advance  guard,  under  Shiramun,  son  of  the 
great  Chcrmagun,  was  completely  defeated,  but  anodier  body,  under 
Abatai  and  Basmahgai,  was  equally  successful  near  Shaburan  or 
Shabran.t  Nogai  was  put  to  flight.  The  forces  of  Khulagu  thereupon 
having  occupied  Shamaldii,  set  out  agam  for  Deri>end,  the  fiunous 
fortress  defendii^  die  eastern  flanks  of  the  Caucasus.  This  was 
captured  after  a  three  days'  stride,  and  eight  days  later  Nogai  was 
again  defeated.    This  was  on  the  i6th  of  December,  1262. 

Khnlagu  had  sent  his  ddest  son  Abaka  to  assist  his  two  geoefik. 
When  Nogai  had  been  beaten,  they  begged  hhn  to  return  to  his 
fiuher,  white  they  pursued  the  enemy;  but  this  he  would  not  consent  to 
do,  and  the  army  acoordhig^  advanced,  commanded  by  Abaka  and  nine 
other  leaders,  namely,  Shiramun,  Abatai,  Turan  Behadhr,  Batu,  Salitdai, 
Chi^hah,  Bdaighu,  Kodos,  and  lUuu  Noyan.)  They  advanced  to  the 
Terek,  and  came  up  to  Nogai's  camp,  iHiich  they  found  abandoned. 
The  steppe  was  strewn  with  tents,  horses,  mules,  cattle,  and  sheep,  and 
also  sq>parendy  with  women  and  children.  For  three  days  the  punoars 
revdkd  in  thdr  booty,  and  made  Mt  with  the  maidens  diey  found  in 
the  camp. 

While  thus  given  up  to  debauchery,  Bereke  arrived  with  a  large  army 
from  the  north.  A  fierce  fight  ensued  on  the  13th  of  January,  1263, 
wluch  lasted  fixym  dawn  till  sunset,  and  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Khukgu^ 
army,  wluch  in  retiring  across  the  frozen  Tenk  broke  the  ice,  and  thus  a 
great  number  of  the  soldiers  perished.  Abaka  was  pursued  by  Bezdot 
as  fo  as  Deibend.    MeanwhOe  let  us  revert  somewhat 

The  envoys  who  had  been  sent  by  Bibars  met  on  dieir  way  aome 
ambassadors  who  were  going  to  Egypt  from  Bereke.  The  ibnner  were 
wdl  treated  by  the  Emperor  Michael  Palsecdogos,  who  paid  theeipenses 
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of  thdr  journey  oowaxdfl.     Thefar  avidience  with  the  Emp^wc  wis  at 
Aniah  {ug^  iEnUX  whence  they  reached  Constantinople'  in  twenty 
dayi,  and  went  on  by  latambol  to  Defciaiu  (?  Odessa),  whidi  was  the 
port  of  embaxkation  for  Sndak.    The  sea  passage  generally  took  ten 
daySy  bnt  with  favoyrable  winds  two  days.    Having  arrived  at  the  top 
of  tiie  mountain  of  Sudak,  they  found  Tabuk  or  Taiok,  the  governor  of 
the  district,  who  funushed  them  with  horses  and  conducted  them  to 
Krim,  which  was  inhabited  by  Kipchaks,  Russians,  and  Alans.    Having 
gone  on  a  day's  journey,  they  entered  a  great  plain,  where  they  met 
Tnkbaka  (?  Tulubnka),  who  commanded  the  whde  province,  and  was 
set  over  a  tuman  or  lopoo  horsemen.    After  journeying  for  twenty  days 
over  a  steppe  covered  with  tents  and  herds,  they  reached  the  river  Itil 
(i/.,  the  Volga),  where  the  camp  of  Bereke  was.    They  tell  us  the  river 
was  ms  big  as  the  Nile,  and  was  navigated  by  many  Russian  boats.    The 
travelers  had  been  supplied  with  sheqp  and  other  provisions  on  their 
route.    On  mearing  the  Ordu,  the  Vizier  Shiref  ud  din,  who  was  a  native 
of  Kasvin  and  spoke  both  Arabic  and  Turk,  came  out  to  meet  them.   He 
lumidied  diem  with  very  good  lodgings  and  with  meat,  fish,  milk,  and 
other  provisions.    They  were  at  lei^h  admitted  to  an  audience,  and 
rigidly  observed  the  prescribed  etiquette.    Entering  on  the  left  side  they 
delivered  their  letters,  and  then  passed  on  to  the  right,  where  they 
knelt  down.    No  one  was  allowed  to  enter  the  Khan's  tent  with  a  sword, 
knife,  mace,  or  other  arms.    It  was  forbidden  to  tread  on  the  wooden 
threshokl  of  the  tent,  to  remove  one's  armour  except  on  the  Wt  side  of 
the  tent,  to  carry  a  bow  which  was  strung  or  in  its  case*  or  arrows  in  a 
quiver,  to  eat  snow,  or  to  wash  one's  clothes  within  the  camp.    In  all 
this  the  narrative  of  the  envoys  exactly  confirms  those  of  the  Giristian 
missionaries  Carpini  and  Rubiuquis.    The  tent  of  audience  would  hold 
100^  or  according  to  others  500  men.    It  was  covered  outside  with  white 
kit,  and  lined  inside  mth  rich  silken  hangings,  decorated  with  pearls 
and  precious  stones.    Bereke  was  seated  on  his  throne  with  his  legs 
propped  up  widi  cushions,  as  he  had  the  gout    Beside  him  sat  his  chief 
wife  Tagtagai  Khatun.     He  had  two  other  wives,  Jijek  Khatun  and 
Kehar  Khatun,  but  none  of  them  had  given  him  any  children.    He  had 
but  little  beard,  and  his  face  was  big  and  of  a  yellow  colour.    His  hair 
was  plaited  into  tresses  hanging  beside  his  ears,  from  each  one  of 
which  there  hung  a  precious  stone  of  great  value.    He  was  dressed  in  a 
robe  of  Chinese  silk,  with  his  head  covered  with  a  cap.    His  boots  were 
made  of  red  velvet    He  did  not  wear  a  sword,  but  had  a  gold  belt 
deccNrated  with  stones,  from  which  hung  a  purse  of  green  Bolghari 
leather.    In  this  girdle  or  belt  were  inserted  some  black  horns,  bent  and 
incrusted  with  goM.    About  him  were  fifty  or  sixty  emirs  sitting  on 
seats.*    The  envoys  having  been  admitted  presented  their  letters,  and 
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titt  Tizier  m%  wdered  to  read  them ;  they  then  passed  on  from  the  left 
side  to  the  right,  and  were  placed  against  the  waU  of  the  tent 
behind  die  emirs.  They  were  supplied  witii  kumit  and  cooked  honey, 
alter  whidi  meat  and  fish  were  handed  thent  After  they  had  eaten,  the 
IQian  ordered  that  they  should  be  lodged  in  die  qttarter  of  his  favourite 
wife  Jijek  Khatun,  and  the  following  morning  they  were  received  by  that 
princess  in  her  tent  They  had  several  audiences  with  Bereke,  who 
asked  them  many  questions  about  Egypt,  about  elephants  and  giraffes, 
and  one  day  asked  if  the  report  was  true  diat  there  was  a  gianf  s  bone 
thrown  across  the  Nile  which  served  as  a  bridge.  The  envoys  replied 
that  they  had  not  heard  of  such  a  thing.*^ 

The  Sultan*s  letter  was  translated  into  Turkish  by  the  Kadhi  of  the 
Kadhis,  who  lived  near  Bereke.  A  copy  of  it  was  read  before  Bereke,  who 
seemed  much  pleased  with  the  contents.  He  at  length  sent  the  envoys 
back  again,  accompanied  by  an  embassy  of  his  own.  They  arrived 
safely  in  Egypt  in  the  year  1263.  Theyreported  that  each  princess  and 
emir  at  the  court  of  Bereke  had  an  imaum  and  a  crier,  who  cried  out  the 
hours  of  prayer,  and  that  the  children  in  the  sdiools  were  Uught  from 
the  Koran.t  While  these  envoys  were  on  their  way  to  Berdce  the  latter, 
in  view  of  his  impending  struggle  with  KhuUgu,  had  himself  despatched 
two  envoys,  whose  arrival  at  Constantinople  I  have  ahready  mentioned. 
These  envoys  were  named  Jdal  ud  din  el  Kadhi  and  the  Sheikh 
Hureddin  AIL  Widi  them  arrived  the  commandant  of  the  Genoese^  and 
envoys  from  the  Emperor  Michael,  and  from  Iz  ud  din.  Sultan  of  Rum. 
Bibars  was  then  on  his  way  home  from  an  expedition  into  Syria,  in 
which  he  had  captured  the  town  of  Karak.  They  were  received  in  a 
grand  audience  by  the  Sultan,  and  there  Nureddin  presented  a  letter 
from  Bereke,  in  which  he  set  out  that  he  had  become  a  Mussulman, 
together  with  his  brothers,  their  children,  and  a  great  number  of  emirs, 
giving  the  name  of  each  and  the  tribe  to  which  he  belonged ;  that  he 
was  the  enemy  of  Khulagu,  against  whom  he  intended  to  iight,  in  order 
to  strengthen  and  restore  the  faith  to  its  ancient  grandeur,  and  to 
revenge  the  death  of  the  Khaliph,  the  imaums,  and  other  Mussulmans  who 
had  been  put  to  death  contrary  to  justice.  He  asked  Bibars  to  send  an 
army  to  the  Euphrates  to  cut  off  Khulagu's  retreat  and  recommended  to 
his  favour  Iz  ud  din,  the  joint  Sultan  of  Rum,  and  the  rival  of  Rokn  ud 
din,  who  was  ihtprotegi  of  Khulagu.  Bibars  received  the  envoys  with 
great  honour,  gave  them  a  splendid  feast,  and  paid  them  visits  every 

*  In  regard  to  this  rtport.  M.  QiuUrMMrt  tells  at  it  was  founded  00  a  very  ancient  AraUt 
tradition.  Itt'*TheHittOf7of  tlwCon(iQe«tofBcypt,''writtenb7  Abdal  Hakam,  wearet61d 
tbct  a  slant  nasMd  A^},  haviaf  been  kiUed  bj  Moaaa,  hit  bod^  foil  acrota  the  Nile  and  made  a 
bridge.  Sduhberger,  tlie  Bavarian  travaller,  teUa  na  that  thert  waa  a  bridge  in  Arabia  made 
oat  of  a  fiaflt'a  leg-bone,  which  onited  two  rocha  aeparated  bf  a  deep  chasm.  Trarellefs  to 
Arabia  hftd  to  croea  tfaia  bridge.  A  toU  waa  charged,  from  the  praoaeda  of  which  oil  waa  bought 
with  which  to  oil  the  bone,  and  thus  prevent  it  decaying.  xOp.  dt.,  ax8.    Note.) 
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TiMtday  and  Satnrcby,  the  two  days  on  which  he  was  accustoiaed  to 
play  at  teimis.* 

The  newly  founded  Khallphate  was  then  lepraseated  by  Hakhn  bi  amr 
allah,  and  we  are  told  he  caused  the  khmfoah,  or  Friday  state  prayer,  to 
be  pronounced  in  the  presence  of  Bereke's  ambassadors.  The  names  of 
BenlEe  and  Bibars  were  mentioned  together  in  die  prayer,  and  after- 
wards the  Khaliph  had  a  conference  with  the  Sultan  and  the  envojrs,  m 
whidi  Taxkms  points  of  the  £uth  were  discussed.  Some  days  after 
Bibais  fffesented  the  envoys  with  some  rich  robes  of  SUte.  On 
their  return  they  were  accompanied  by  two  ambassadors  from  Bibars» 
namely,  the  emir  Fares  ud  din  Akush  Masudi  and  the  sherif  Amad  ud 
din  HashemL  They  bore  with  tiiem  a  letter  written  by  the  scnbe 
Mohi  ud  din  ben  Abd  aldaher.  This  letter  was  written  on  serenty 
sheets  of  paper  of  Bi^hdad.  It  contained,  wc  are  told,  all  the  verses  of 
the  Koian,  and  all  the  traditions  which  urge  that  war  should  be  made  on 
the  infidels ;  then  followed  the  passages  and  tiaditions  referring  to 
£gypt|  an  account  of  the  shrines  there  to  which  pilgrimages  were  made, 
and  of  the  mosques  where  prayers  were  said  for  the  Sultan,  with  pro- 
testations of  amity  for  Bereke,  and  a  recital  of  all  that  could  fiatter  that 
prince,  irritate  him  against  his  enemies  and  increase  the  Sultan's  iii^K>rt- 
ance  in  his  eyes.  The  tale  of  die  Egyptian  army  was  told,  and  the  results 
of  its  prowess  were  narrated.  The  letter  was  read  over  to  the  Sultan, 
who  made  some  alterations  and  additions.  The  presents  which  Bibars 
sent  fonn  an  interesting  catalogue  of  what  was  then  deemed  most  valuable 
in  the  East.  Among  them  was  a  copy  of  the  Koran,  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  written  by  the  Khaliph  Othman.  It  was  contained  in  a  case  of 
red  silk  embroidered  with  gold,  and  this  in  another  of  leatlier ;  a  throne 
decorated  with  carved  ivory  and  ebony,  a  silver  casket  with  a  lock  of  the 
same  metal,  carpets  for  saying  the  Namaz  or  prayer  upon,  of  different 
kinds  and  colours,  curtains  of  different  kinds,  numbers  of  seats,  cushions, 
and  stands  for  torches,  splendid  swords  with  silver  handles,  musical 
instruments  in  painted  wood  wrapped  in  cases,  silver  lamps  and  candle- 
sUcks,  saddles  from  Khuarezm,  bows  from  Damascus  with  silken  cords, 
wooden  spears  of  Kana  whose  iron  heads  had  been  tempered  by  ihe 
Arabs,  beautiful  arrows  in  leathern  boxes,  warming  pots  of  the  stone  of 
Berara,  great  enamelled  lamps  with  chains  of  silver  gilt,  black  eunuchs, 
young  girls  skilled  in  cookery^  parroquets  of  gorgeous  plumage,  Arab 
horses,  dromedaries,  swift  and  active  mules,  wild  asses,  and  monkeys, 
saddles  for  the  dromedaries,  bits  and  bridles,  woollen  saddlecloths  for 
the  mules,  silk  dresses  for  the  monkeys,  and  several  giraffes  with 
painted  saddlecloths  and  bridles.t  Among  the  presents  there  was  also  a 
turban  which  had  been  to  Mecca,  for  Bibars  had  commissioned  one  of 
his  officers  to  perform  the  pilgrimage  to  that  town  in  Bereke's  name.$ 

*iKi«ii5.    Note.  f  QMttt»«i«tOp.citM  <iC    Nott.  I  D'OlisMa,  iii.  390, 391. 
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Abul  Kasim,  the  first  of  the  Caixene  line  of  Abbassidaa  Khalii^ 
was  the  brother  of  Mostansir,  the  predecessor  of  Mostassiniy  the  last 
Khaliph  of  Baghdad,  who  was  kiUed  by  KhnlagiL  He  had  been  defeated, 
and  lost  his  life  hi  a  stmgs^  with  the  Mongols  on  the  soth  of 
November,  1261,  when  he  was  attemptbg  to  recover  Bi^bdad,*  and 
was  succeeded  by  £1  Hakun  bi  emir  illahi  Abnl  Abbas  Ahmed,  who  had 
escaped  in  the  recent  struggle  with  the  Mongds,  and  fbond  refuge  in 
Egypt  He  was  the  fourth  in  descent  from  the  Khaliph  Mostereshid, 
who  had  been  killed  by  the  Assassins  in  ii35.t  On  the  fth  of  August, 
1 262,  the  new  Khaliph  pronounced  die  khutbah  in  presence  of  die  Sultan 
and  his  courtiers,  in  the  name  of  Bibars,  ruler  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and 
of  Berdce,  ruler  of  the  Kipchalc  Bibars  also  sent  couriers  to  Mecca 
and  Medina  to  order  the  name  of  Berdce  to  be  inserted  after  his  own  in 
this  solemn  Friday  state  prayer  of  the  Mussulman  workL  The  same 
thing  was  done  at  Jerusalem4  A  copy  of  the  khutbah  was  also 
sent  to  Bereke^  and  likewise  the  200  Tartars  who  had  sought  refuge 
in  Egypt 

We  can  well  bdieve  that  in  this  sumptuous  hospitality  there  was 
something  more  than  mere  friendship  on  the  part  of  the  Great  Sultan 
for  a  valuable  ally  and  a  recent  convert  to  die  frdth,  that  it  radier 
represented  the  patriotic  yearnings  of  the  Kipchak  slave  for  his  old  land 
and  its  ruler,  and  that  the  Mamhik  Sultan  was  only  too  pleased  to  be 
able  to  intervene  in  the  afiairs  of  his  old  land  as  the  dispenser  of  the 
luxuries  and  surroundings  of  civilisation ;  and  it  was  from  tins  source,  as 
we  shall  see  presently,  that  the  Khanate  of  Kipchak  received  its  culture, 
and  was  eventually  converted  from  a  mere  camp  of  Nomades  into  a 
State  with  solidly  built  cities  and  a  well  organised  administration. 
This  culture  acted  no  doubt  beyond  these  limits,  and  among  much  that 
was  dq)lorable  gave  a  new  life  to  the  Russian  form  of  Greek  civilisation, 
and  prevented  it  from  dying  of  mere  inanity,  as  it  did  at  Byzantimn. 

The  envoys  and  their  charges  were  shipped  on  a  large  vessel,  with  a 
great  number  of  archers  and  arbalisters,  with  provisions  for  a  year.  The 
party  was  detamed  at  Constantinople  by  the  Greek  Emperor,  on  the  plea 
than  Khulagu  would  be  suspicious  of  their  intentions,  and  that  he  was 
his  ally.  After  fifteen  months  of  delay,  he  allowed  the  Sherif  to  return 
to  Egypt  Fares  ud  din  Akush  was  detained  for  two  years,  during  which 
time  the  greater  part  of  the  slaves  and  animals  which  he  took  with  him 
perished,  and  the  other  presents  were  much  spoiled.!  When  news  of 
this  treacherous  omduct  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  Enqperor  reached 
Bibars,  the  latter  summoned  the  patriarchs  and  bishops,  and  asked  their 
canonical  decision  in  regard  to  one  who  had  broken  hb  word.  They  all 
replied  that  he  ought  to  be  excommunicated.  He  then  de^[iatched  a 
monk  who  was  a  Gredc  philosc^her,  a  bish<^  and  a  priest  to  the 
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Emperor  to  ccmve^  thdr  exoommunicmtSoB  to  him.  He  also  wrote  him 
ft  Terf  serere  letter. 

Meanwhile  Bei^  who  had  doubtless  heard  of  the  detention^  had 
made  an  attade  upon  the  empire,  and  approached  Constantinople. 
Midiael  thereupon  sent  out  Fares  ud  din  Akush,  who  had  probably  been 
gained  over,  to  say  that  the  detention  had  been  at  his  own  instance,  and 
that  Michael  wished  to  be  the  friend  and  ally  of  Bereke  as  he  was  of 
Bibars.  Upon  this  the  Tartan  retired.  Fares  ud  din  was  released,  and 
allowed  to  continue  his  Journey,  and  Michael  sent  an  envoy  with  him  on 
his  own  account,  offering  the  Khan  his  friendship  and  a  tribute  of  300  silk 
zobes.  On  hb  audience  with  Bereke,  Fares  ud  din  l^d  the  bladie  of  his 
delay  on  the  Emperor,  whereupon  the  Tartar  Khan  reminded  him  of  his 
former  story,  and  said  he  should  inform  Bibars  and  leave  hhn  to  punish 
him.  Is  ud  dm,  the  Sultan  of  Rum,  had  written  to  Bibars  to  inform  him 
of  Fares  ud  din's  tortuous  conduct,  and  telling  him  that  he  had  been 
htrgely  bribed  by  Michael  On  his  return  to  Egypt  the  latter  was  there- 
fore arrested,  and  the  precious  objects  which  he  had  received,  and  which 
amounted  to  4opoo  dhiars,  were  confiscated.* 

Three  months  after  the  envoys  of  Bibars  had  left  Cairo^  there  arrived 
there  a  body  of  1,300  Mongols  and  Behadurs  (<>.,  warriors)  who  had 
migrated  from  Khulagu's  kingdom.  Soon  after,  we  read  that  Hosam- 
eddin,  son  of  Bereke,  who  had  gone  to  Cairo  to  cement  the  friendship 
of  his  &ther  and  Bibars,  died,  and  on  the  9th  of  November,  1262,  Bibars 
attended  hb  funeral,  marchmg  on  foot  with  the  crowdt  The  next  day 
there  arrived  another  body  of  Tartars,  whose  chiefs  were  Keremun, 
Amtaghiah  Nokiah,  Jerek,  Kalan,  Nasaghiah,  Taishur,  Bentu,  Sobhi,  Jau- 
jelan,  Aj-Karka,  Adkerek,  Kerai,  Salaghiah,  Motakaddem,  and  Daragan. 
The  Sultan  went  out  to  meet  thenu  When  they  saw  hhn  they  dismounted 
and  kissed  the  ground  before  him  He  received  them  well  and  gave 
them  State  robes,  and  then  went  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Bereke's  son.  A 
third  body  of  Tartars  soon  after  arrived,  and  were  also  received  with 
honour;  their  leaders  were  given  the  title  of  emir.  At  Bibars'  solicitation 
they  became  Mussulmans  and  were  circunidsedt 

In  August,  1265,  Bibars  sent  one  of  his  chamberlains,  Shuja  ud  din 
ben  Daiah  the  Hajib  to  prevail  upon  Bereke  to  cease  his  incursions  on 
the  territory  of  the  Greek  Emperor,  who  had  asked  for  his  intercession. 
He  also  sent  him  three  turbans  that  had  been  to  Mecca,  two  marble 
vases,  some  balm,  water  from  the  wells  of  Zemzem,  and  three  pictures 
representing  the  ceremonies  of  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  drawn  on  gilded 
paper  which  he  had  made  at  Bereke's  instance.§ 

This  contest  with  Byxandum  has  been  described  at  s(mie  length  by 
Pachymeres  and  Metrophanes.    The  former  dates  it  in  1265  and  the 
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latter  in  ia64.*  I  ^ve  fttevioaaly  rderred  to  tiic  stnfe  between 
the  two  brothers  Rokn  ud  din  and  Iz  ud  dioy  who  were  jdnt 
Suhans  of  Rum  or  Asia  Minor*  The  latter  had  allied  himself 
with  che  Egyptian  Sultan  Btbars,  and  had  incturred  the  jealoosy 
of  Kholagu.  Pressed  hard  by  his  brother  and  the  Mongols,  he 
took  refuge  at  Constantinopiey  where  he  was  well  leoetved  by  Michad 
PalaeolQgo$>  who  had  recently  won  back  for  the  Giedks  the  Byzantine 
crown^  wiiich  for  fifty-seven  years  had  been  usoiped  by  the  Franks. 
With  Is  ud  din  there  went  his  general  Ali  Behadur  and  his  equerry 
Oghuslu.  Michael  was  not  powerful  enough  to  quarrel  with  Khulagu^  and 
was  in  fiict  negotiating  with  him  for  a  marriage  with  his  daughter,  he 
readUyi  therefore,  fell  in»witb  a  suggestion  of  Iz  ud  din  that  he  should 
make  him  a  grant  ot  land  in  Rumdia.  He  granted  him  the  Dofaruja, 
f>.,  the  land  between  the  Danube  and  the  sea,  a  name  inrobabty  con- 
nected in  etymolpgy  with  the  Dobiros  of  Thucydides. 

Iz  ud  din  accordingly  crossed  the  water  from  Nicomedia  to  Scutari^ 
and  took  with  him  the  Turcoman  tribe  Saltukdede,  with  some 
other  Turk  £Eunilies,  who  all  settled  in  the  Dobruja.  These  were 
the  first  Turks  who  settled  in  Europe,  and  the  date  of  the  occurrence 
was  1263.  The  number  of  the  emigrants  was  from  10/300  to  12/300 
families.  One  day  a  proposal  was  made  to  Iz  ud  din  at  a  feast 
to  dethrone  the  Emperor  and  seize  the  throne.  News  was  taken 
to  Michael,  who  seized  the  conspirators  and  unprisoned  the  Sultan 
and  his  son  at  the  castle  of  Enos,  on  the  south  coast  of  Rumelia, 
fifty  miles  from  Constantinople.  Upon  this  Rokn  ud  din,  the  former 
rival  of  Fz  ud  din,  sent  messengers  to  Bereke  begging  him  to  invade  the 
Byzantine  dominions  and  release  his  brother.  Iz  ud  din  also  found 
means  to  send  Bereke  a  letter,  and  to  conspire  with  Constantine,  the 
King  of  Bulgaria  and  the  protegi  of  Bereke.  The  latter  sent  a  con- 
siderable army,  which  crossed  the  frozen  Danube  and  marched  to  the 
Hsemus,  chased  the  Imperial  forces  from  one  place  to  another,  and 
at  length  laid  siege  to  Enos.  The  Emperor  gained  the  hill  of  Ganos, 
whence  he  escaped  by  sea  to  Constantinople.  The  Bulgarians,  under  thehr 
King  Constantino,  assisted  with  a  contingent  at  the  si^e.  One  section 
of  the  defendent  was  for  surrendering  the  castle,  the  odier  for  killing  the 
Sultan  Iz  ud  din.  At  length  terms  were  made  with  Constantine,  by  which 
the  Sultan  was  to  be  surrendered  to  him  but  not  the  castle.  The  Tartars 
retired  with  their  prize.  His  mother,  sister,  and  two  young  sons, 
however,  were  carried  off  to  Constantinople,  and  his  riches  were  con- 
fiscated.t  The  Turcomans  who  had  settled  in  the  Dobruja  were 
carried  off  to  the  steppes  of  Kipchak.  They  were  settled  there,  and  die 
Sultan  was  granted  an  appanage  in  the  Crimea.    There  he  held  the  two 
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towns  of  Soljak  aad  Sodak,  where  he  died  in  1279.  A  mosque  ia 
Moldavia,  where  he  abo  had  aa  appanage,  bore  his  name/ 

Let  us  now  revert  to  die  strife  between  Bereke  and  his  rival  lihulagu. 
The  ktter  returned  to  Tdnriz  in  a  very  ill  humour  after  the  deieat  of  his 
troops,  and  gave  Ofders  for  raising  another  army.  He  wreaked  his 
vengeance  on  the  merdiaats  from  Kipchak,  who  were  then  at  Tebriz, 
whom  he  seised  and  put  to  death,  and  coi^Ucated  their  goods.  Wassaf, 
in  a  peculiarly  bosiAess  like  tone,  says  that  much  that  was  seised  did  not 
belong  to  these  traders,  who  were  mere  agents  for  people  elsewhere. 
Bereke  made  reprisalSi  and  pnt  to  death  the  merchants  in  his  dominions 
who  were  subjects  of  Khnhigu.  Upon  this  the  latter  enlarged  his  opera- 
tions. Bokhani  was  at  this  time  garrisooed  by  contingents  frum  the  several 
KhanateSi  and  we  are  toU  that  of  the  sbcteen  Hexardis  (or  regiments) 
diere,  five  belonged  to  the  Golden  Horde^  three  to  the  Emperor's  mother 
Siurkukteni,  and  the  rest  to  the  Balghknl,  >>.,  to  the  common  property 
of  the  Imperial  family.  Khabiga  ordered  the  retainers  of  the  Golden 
Horde  at  Bokhara  to  be  driven  out  of  the  city  into  the  a4|oining  plain. 
They  were  diere  stas|^tesed«  their  goods  were  phmdered,  and  their 
women  and  chUdr^  were  reduced  to  slavery.t 

In  the  next  year,  u£^  1364,  rumours  were  abroad  that  another  army 
was  meditating  an  assault  from  Kipchak,  and  Khulagu  sent  the  Sheikh 
Sherif  Tebriz  to  Lesghistan  to  make  inquiries.  He  was  captured  and 
takep  before  Nogai,  who  demanded  of  him  bitterly  why  Khulagu  had  put 
to  death  mere  traders  and  dervishes  instead  of  attacking  warriors  and 
nobles.  The  Sheikh  tried  to  excuse  his  master  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
much  excited  by  the  civil  strife  between  his  brothers  Khubilai  and 
Arikbugha.  He  also  told  him  how  the  civil  war  had  been  quelled,  and 
how  Khubilai  had  named  Khulagu,  Ilkhan  and  Padishah  of  the  country 
from  the  Oxus  to  the  holders  of  Syria,  and  had  sent  him  30^000  young 
Mongoto  to  reinforce  his  army.  This  news  cooled  the  ardour  of  Nogai, 
and  the  Sheikh  returned  to  Khulagu  with  the  news  that,  although  he  had 
not  secured  peace,  he  need  not  fear  any  attack.|  Khulagu  died  on  the 
^h  of  February,  1264,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Abaka. 

In  126s  Nogai,  as  the  general  of  Bereke,  made  another  incursion  by 
w^  of  Derbend.  Yashmut,  the  brodier  of  Abaka,  who  commanded  the 
firontier  from  Derbend  to  Alatak,  crossed  the  Kur  and  encountered  the 
Kipchakanny  near  the  river  Aksu.  After  a  severe  struggle,  during  which 
Nogai  was  wounded  in  the  eye,  the  army  of  the  Goklen  Horde  was 
forced  to  retire  in  disorder  to  Shirvan.  Upon  this  Abaka  in  turn  crossed 
the  I^,  but  hearing  that  Bereke  was  on  the  other  side  with  a  formidable 
army,  which  rumour  put  at  yoofioo  men,  he  recrossed  the  river,  broke 
down  the  bridges,  and  encamped  on  its  southern  bank.  The  two  armies 
faced  one  another  for  fifteen  days,  and  their  archer^  practised  across  the 
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river  upon  eiu:h  other,  when  Bereke  marched  westwards,  intending  to 
cross  near  Tiflis;  but  he  died  tin  the  way,  and  his  army  retired*  His 
body  was  taken  to  Serai,  while  his  troops  di^[>erMd.* 

I  must  now  revert  a  Httle  to  mention  some  other  events  of  interest  that 
happened  durii^  the  reign  of  Bereke.  Probably  piqued  by  tiie  fiunily 
alliance  that  Khulagu  had  made  with  Mlchad  Pabedogos  in  agreeing  to 
marry  his  d&ughter,  Bereke  aimed  at  a  similar  alliance,  and  proposed  to 
Bela  IV.,  King  of  Hungary,  that  dther  one  of  his  own  daughters  shouhl 
marry  Bda's  son,  or  diat  one  of  Belays  daughters  should  many  his  son* 
I  have  already  described  how  the  Kmg  of  Hui^ary  deputed  the  question 
to  the  Pope  Alexander  IV.,  and  how  he  decided  that  it  would  be 
scandalous  to  marry  a  Christian  princess  to  a  heathen. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  Bereke  diat  the  dder  Poll,  uncfes  of  Marco 
Polo,  visited  the  IQpchak.  The  PoH  were  Venetian  merchants,  and  had 
a  house  at  Constantinople  and  another  at  Soldaia  in  the  Crimea.  In 
I360y  we  find  that  two  of  the  partners,  who  were  brothers  and  were 
named  Nicolo  and  Mafieo,  setting  out  from  Constantinoplet  on  a  trade 
venture  to  the  Crimea.  They  laid  in  a  store  of  jewels,  and  set  forth  from 
Constantincq^le,  crossing  the  sea  to  Soldaia;  havmg  stayed  there  a  while 
they  went  on  to  the  court  of  Bereke  Khan,  whose  residences  Marco  Polo 
tells  us  were  at  Serai  and  Bolghari.  He  was  esteemed,  he  tells  us,  as 
one  (^  the  most  liberal  and  courteous  princes  that  ever  was  among  the 
Tartars.  He  treated  die  two  brothers  with  great  honour,  and  they 
presented  him  with  all  the  jewds  they  took  with  them.  When  th^  had 
been  a  twelvemonth  at  his  court  diere  brolce  out  the  war,  already 
described,  between  Bereke  and  Khulagu,  who  is  called  ^Alau  the  Lord  of 
the  Tartars  of  the  Levant**  by  hhn4  He  has  devoted  four  chapters  to  the 
struggle  between  the  two  Khans,  but  they  coasiat  merely  of  conventional 
phraseology,  and  furnish  us  with  no  detaib  to  add  to  die  account  already 
given.  He  teDs  us  that  in  consequence  d  the  war  no  one  could  txavei 
without  peril  of  being  taken,  at  least  on  the  route  by  which  the  two 
brothers  bad  gone  to  Serai,  so  they  determined  to  go  onwards.  Quitting 
Bolghari  they  proceeded  to  Ukek,  and  thence  passing  the  great  river 
Tigris  (f>.,  the  Volga),  they  travelled  across  a  desert  for  seventeen  days' 
journey,  meeting  with  no  towns  or  villages  on  the  way,  but  only  with 
Tartar  encampments,  and  at  lengdi  reached  Bokhara.| 

Bereke  died,  as  I  have  stated,  near  Tebriz,  in  1265.  He  left  two 
sons,  one  of  idiom  had  four  sons,  the  other  one,  but  none  of  them 
succeeded  to  the  dirone.  Abulfeda  tells  us  they  lived  in  the  town  of 
Saksin.  The  hxttt  of  Bereke  was  very  wide  spread.  As  over-lord  of 
the  Russian  princes,  as  the  ally  of  Bibars,  and  die  rival  of  Khulagu,  he 
fins  an  important  page  in  history.     His  subjects  long  after  his  death 


*  Gold«m  Uordt,  17a.   0Uim,aS4-    XyObttoa,  iii.  41!. 
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called  the  itqppe  diat  Ikt  between  the  Volga  and  the  Ural  after  hk 
name.  It  was  known  as  die  Desht  Berdce.  Even  so  late  as  the  time  of 
AbuUeda  the  Mongols  of  the  Kipchak  were  called  the  Bariod  TartarsL 
Bibars,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  called  his  son,  Mnhammfd  Bereke  Khan,  no 
doubt  after  his  friend  and  ally  the  chief  of  the  Golden  Horde. 

It  was  the  intercourse  which  Bereke  had  with  Egypt  and  Byzantmm 
which  first  enabled  the  Tartars  to  secure  snffidently  dolled  artisans 
ftir  the  building  of  costly  structures,  wtuih  hb  conversion  to  Muham* 
medanism  made  his  court  the  resort  of  the  peddlars  and  merchants 
of  Persia  and  other  homes  of  Islam.  This  converson  was  a  very  serioos 
matter  in  other  ways.  It  commenced  a  process  of  disintegration, 
in  consequence  of  which  it  was  found  impossible  presently  to 
keep  up  even  a  formal  obedience  to  the  Great  Khan.  Islam  is  too 
proud  a  ftuth  to  yoke  itsdf  at  the  chariot  wheels  of  peaceful  Buddha  or 
of  the  Fetishism  of  the  Shamans ;  and  it  is  further,,  as  we  know  in 
numberless  other  cases,  a  great  dvilising  power  among  semi-barbarous 
races.  We  shall  find  that  firom  this  date,  however  weD  die  Tartars 
of  the  Russian  steppe  kept  op  their  renown  for  martial  vhrtne,  that 
th^  ceased  to  be  the  ferocious  creatures  they  were  but  a  generation 
before,  yrbea  they  desolated  Khonissan.  While  they  became,  by 
accepting  the  law  of  the  prophet,  an  important  &cua  in  the  world  of 
nations  who  were  bound  together  by  the  freemasonry  of  the  Crescent. 
That  great  brotheriiood  was  as  yet  Lugdy  free  from  the  fierce  strife 
which  separated  Sunni  and  Shia  at  a  later  period,  while  in  regard  to 
literature  and  art  the  very  heyday  of  its  prosperity  was  fast  dawning. 

Berek^  as  the  first  important  Mongol  convert,  becomes  under  these 
circumstances  an  important  historical  figure ;  but  we  must  on  with  our 
story. 


tf ANGU  TIMUR  KHAN. 

Bereke,  judged  by  Western  rules  of  succession,  was  a  usurper,  but 
according  to  the  law  <^  the  East,  which  prevails  with  the  Mongols  and 
Turks,  and  prevailed  also  in  the  mediaeval  times  among  die  Russian 
princes,  brother  was  succeeded  by  brother,  at  least  until  the  nq^iews 
were  suffidendy  <M  to  reign.  It  is  the  inevitable  and  probably 
die  only  feasible  plan  of  succession  amoi^  nomadic  and  predatory 
peojto,  where  the  strong  man  is  chosen  to  fill  the  place  of  chiefbuiu  On 
Bereke's  death  his  brother  Berkajar  survived  hhn,  but  he  did  not  succeed 
to  the  throne,  nor  did  Bereke  himself  found  a  line  of  rulers.  One  son  of 
his,  named  Hosameddin,  is  mentioned  as  dying  in  Egypt  in  1263  ;* 
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another  one,  oar led  S&iali  ud  diiii  as  among  the  leaders  of  the  Mamlnks 
there.^  On  Bereke's  death  the  inheritance  passed  again  into  the 
family  of  Batu. 

Batu  left  four  sons,  Sertak,  Tutukan  or  Toghan,  Andewan,  and  Ulaghji 
or  Ghulasji.  Sertak  is  given  a  son  named  Kanju  in  Rashid's  Itsts, 
but  AS  he  does  not  occur  in  history  he  was  doubtless  now  dead.  On  the 
extinction  of  the  line  of  Sertak,  Tutukan's  descendants  became  the  heus 
to  the  Khanate.  Tutukan  or  Toghan,  i.#.,  the  ftkon^t  had  five  sons, 
Baitu,  Manga  Timor,  Burasinku,  Tuda  Manga,  and  Udaji,  of  whom 
Bartu  was  probably  at  this  time  dead.  The  mother  of  Manga  Timor  was 
sister  to  one  of  the  wives  of  Kholagu.  They  were  both  daoghters  of 
Boka  Hmur,  whose  mother  Chichegen  was  the  fourth  daughter  of  Jingis 
Khan,  so  that  both  on  the  father's  and  mother's  side  he  was  directly 
descended  from  the  great  conqneror4  We  are  told  he  granted  the 
country  of  the  Ak  Orda  or  White  Horde  to  Behadir,  the  son  of  Sbeiban, 
and  to  Ureng  Timor,  the  son  of  Tuka  Timor,  he  gave  the  towns  of  Krim 
and  Kafia  in  the  Crimea*  Von  Hamm^,  in  pursuit  of  a  strange  theory, 
would  make  out  that  this  Tuka  Timor  vras  the  grandson  of  Orda,  Batu's 
eldest  brother,  and  further  suggests  that  Ureng  Timor  was  the  grandson 
?nd  not  the  son  of  Tuka  Tinutr,  thus  removing  him  by  four  generations 
from  Orda,  an  impossible  theory.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Ureng  Timor 
was  the  son  of  Toka  Timor,  the  youngest  brother  of  Bato,  the 
founder  of  the  Blue  Horde,  to  which  I  shall  return  presently.  Orda 
and  his  family  lived  hx  to  the  east,  and  were  for  removed  from  Mangu's 
frontiers. 

Mangu  Timur  was  nominated  to  the  Khanate  of  Kipchak  by  the 
Khakan  Khubilai,  but  he  did  not  long  retain  his  allegtance  to  him. 
When  Ankbof^  submitted  in  1264,  his  cousin  Kaidu,  one  of  his  chief 
supporters  and  the  heir  to  the  pretensions  of  his  grandfather  Ogotai, 
refused  to  acknowledge  Khubilai,  and  returned  to  the  special  ulus  of  his 
family  on  the  river  Imil.  Endowed  with  considerable  talents,  he 
succeeded,  we  are  told,  in  gaining  the  fnenddiip  of  the  princes  who 
ruled  the  uhis  of  Juchi,  and  with  their  assistance  recovered  the  country 
watered  by  the  Indl  which  belonged  to  Ogotai  and  Koyok.§ 

Gaubil  tells  us  that  after  the  death  of  Mango,  Kaidu  earned  a  con- 
sidaable  state  for  hknself  in  the  coontry  of  Ofimali  (i>.,  Almaligh),  made 
himself  popular  among  the  people  there,  and  among  the  chie£i  of  the 
tribes  who  camped  iiortb4iorth*east  of  Turfan  and  west  and  north  of  the 
Altai,  and  also  won  over  several  princes  of  his  £unily.|  That  Mango 
Timut  was  won  over  teems  dear  from  the  sobeeqoent  proceedings,  and 
from  the  forther  fact  that  on  his  coins  the  name  of  Khubilai  does  not 
appear.    Early  in  1367,  we  are  told  that  Bibars,  the  Sultan  of  Fgyp6 


*  Uaktizi,  H.  aiS.  t  OoUeo  Hordt ,  24S.  I  Voa  Hamin«r,  Golden  Horde,  250. 
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wrote  to  Manga  Tlmur  to  condole  with  him  on  the  death  of  Bereke^  a»d 
to  indtehimagafaist  die  son  of  Khnlagu  (/^^the  Hkhan  Abaka).* 

In  t26g,  we  read  of  envoys  of  Manga  Timor  being  at  Damascos,  and 
thefe  meieting  those  of  the  Giedc  Emperor  and  of  Ahaka,  the  Ilkhan  of 
Persia.t  Manga  Timor  continued  the  straggle  whidi  Bereke  had  b^:un 
with  Abaka,  hot  we  do  not  liear  of  any  dirKt  invasion  of  Persia,  wliich 
was  probably  prevented  by  die  rampart  the  Ilkhan  had  erected  near 
Deibend  In  the  year  1270^  aocordhig  to  Makrizi,  the  Egyptian  Saltan 
received  a  letter  from  Btsou  Nogai  informing  him  of  his  conversion  to 
theflEdth.  He  is  called  a  relative  of  Bereke's  and  the  commandant  of  his 
anny>  and  was  no  doabt  the  Nogai  previously  mentioned.) 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  intercourse  of  the  Tartars  with  the  Russians  at. 
this  time.  On  the  death  of  Alexander  Nevskii  in  1263,  the  grand 
prindpality  of  Vladimir  M  to  his  brother  Andrew,  who,  however,  only 
.  lived  a  few  mbndiSy  and  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  his  brother  Yaroslaf 
of  Tuer.  The  pe(^  of  Novgorod  were  engaged  in  the  early  years  of  his 
reign  in  a  very  sanguinary  war  with  the  Danes  and  their  allies  the 
Kni|^  of  livonia.  This  was  not  much  favoured  by  the  Grand  PrincCf 
but  as  his  dependents  at  Novgorod  were  an  obstinate  race,  thqr  had 
their  own  way,  and  as  further  they  got  rather  the  worst  of  it  in  thts 
stn^lS^  he  was  constrained  to  assist  them. 

The  position  of  Novgorod  at  diis  time  was  a  singularly  interesting  one. 
Periiaps  the  most  important  member  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  its 
merchants  were  very  rich  and  enterprising,  and  it  possessed  municipal 
liberties  which  nught  have  been  the  envy  of  Lubeck  and  Hamburgh  in 
later  times.  The  Grand  Prince,  by  a  special  treaty,  had  undertaken  not 
to  appoint  any  bat  natives  as  magistrates  there,  and  they  were  to  be 
persmuBgmia  to  the  possadnik.  The  dues  he  received  were  not  called 
a  taa,  but  were  styled  presents.  He  even  undertook  that  neither 
^  himself  nor  his  boyards  should  acquire  any  demesnes  in  any  of  the 
possessions  of  Novgorod,  namely,  in  Beyit«,  Volok,  Toxgek,  Vologda, 
Zavolochia,  Kolay  Permia,  or  among  the  Petchorians  or  Yugriahs.  He 
was  perwdtUd  to  visit  the  town  of  Russa  in  the  autumn.  While  at 
Ladoga  Only  the  officer  who  went  for  the  fish  and  hydromel  supplied  to 
his  table  was  admitted.  He  undertoc^  that  the  citizens  should  not  be 
transferred  from  their  own  lands,  willingly  or  otherwise,  nor  seized  as 
ddHors,  and  that  hb  grandees  who  visited  die  republic  should  pay  for 
the  hotsesy  ^bCy  idiidi  they  used.  The  citizens  on  their  part  undertook 
to  pay  a  customs  tax  of  a  squirrel  ddn  for  each  small  boat^  cart,  and  bale 
oflinenorhops.1 

Novg<»od  at  tbk  time  had  a  quarrd  with  its  ndghbour  Lithuania. 
Mindug,  the  king  of  the  latter  country^  as  well  as  Tortivil,  Prince  of 
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Polotsk,  his  brother-in-law,  had  been  assassinated  in  1263.  TortiviFs 
sons  took  refiige  at  Novgorod.  Mindng's  son  Voichelgi  after  a  reign  of 
sanguinary  cruelty  at  Novogrodok,  had  baen  baptised  during  his  Other's 
lifetime,  had  then  retired  from  the  world  attd  faaadsd  a  monastery  on  the 
banks  of  the  Niemen,  where  he  lired.  On  his  £tther^  mnrder  he  left 
his  retreat,  headed  an  army,  and  exacted  a  terrible  iii|,ianrin  He  was 
^eedily  acknowledged  as  king,  and  300  Lithnanian  fimuHaa  look  refoge 
at  Pskof;  the  yoonger  sister  of  Novgorod.  The  dtisens  of  Pskof  |wt  a 
seladve  of  Mindng's  named  Dovmont,  who  had  been  baptised,  at  ihm 
head  without  YaroslaTs  consent,  and  ravaged  the  province  of  Gerden, 
a  Lithnanian  princo.  It  was  at  this  time  Uiat  the  allied  NovgiMrodians 
and  Pskflfvians  had  a  Uoody  straggle  with  the  Danes,  who  were  the 
rulers  of  EsUkmla,  and  their  allies  the  ^nnous  German  Knights  of 
Livonia.  As  I  have  mentioned,  the  struggle  was  a  severe  one^  and  many 
lives  were  lost,  the  balance  of  advantages  being  against  the  Russians.* . 
The  Grand  Prince^  although  he  disapproved  of  the  war,  agreed  to  assist 
loBprpi^iSf  and  his  troops  with  those  of  his  dependents,  the  princes  of 
Suidal,  accordin^y  ansemhlfd  at  Novgorod.  There  also  went  Amragan 
or  Arghaman,  the  chief  Baskak  or  Tartar  commissioner  of  Vladimir,  and 
his  son-in-law  Haidai^  who  took  part  in  the  cooncil,  and  approved  of  the 
Russians  attaddng  Revel;  but  the  Danes  and  the  Livonian  knights 
were  odwed  by  the  preparations,  and  agreed  to  surrender  the  country  on 
the  banks  of  die  Narva  to  the  Ru8sians.t 

Shortly  after  this,  in  the  year  1270^  the  people  of  Novgorod  quandkd 
with  and  drove  Yaroslaf  away  for  hb  incapacity  and  tyfaMiy.  Like 
his  brother  Alexander,  he  seems  to  have  been  on  good  terms  with  the 
Tartarsi  and  he  now  appealed  to  them  for  hdp,  and  sent  Ratibor  as  his 
envoy  to  report  how  his  master  had  been  driven  away,  and  how  the 
people  of  Novgorod  had  determined  to  kill  himself  (Ratibor)  and  others 
merely  because  they  had  demanded  the  tribute  which  was  due  to  the  * 
Khan.  The  latter  had  already  despatched  an  aimy,  when  it  was  recalled 
at  the  instance  of  VaHli,  Yaroslaf^s  brother,  who  explained  that  the 
Novgofodians  had  good  reason  for  nprBing  Yaroslaf  and  that  the  story 
of  Ratibor  was  untme.  Yaroslaf  then  marched  alone  against  his 
rebdlious  subjects^  with  whom  peace  was  at  length  made^  at  the  mter- 
cession  of  Cyril,  the  Metropolitan  of  Kiet  A  treaty  was  drawn  up 
between  them,  which  is  still  extant  in  the  Russian  archives^  and 
Karsmzin  tdls  us  the  deed  is  sealed  with  a  leaden  seal,  and  there  is  a 
note  on  the  back  stating  that  Schevgn  and  Banchi,  the  envoys  of  the 
Khan,  had  come  in  his  name  to  reinstate  Yaroslaf  on  the  throne  of 
Novgorod,  showing,  as  he  says,  how  serrildy  dependent  the  Russian 
princes  had  become. 

Meanwhile  perfect  tranquillity  reigned  in  the  Grand  Principality,  or,  to 
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UM  the  phrase  of  Ktranain,  "it  tuppoited  ia  silence  the  yoke  of 
slavery.'^  Gleb,  the  Prince  of  Bielosersk  made  a  journey  to  the  horde 
and  returned  safdy.t  On  the  other  hand,  Roman,  the  Prince  of  lUazan^ 
had  the  temerity  to  speak  sfightin^y  of  Islam,  the  faith  the  court 
had  recently  adopted.  He  was  cut  limb  from  limb,  and  his  head,  after 
bdng  stripped  of  its  skin,  was  exposed  on  a  lance.)  Notwithstandhig 
this  severity,  Christians  were  tolerated  at  the  court  In  1269,  Metro- 
phases  sent  in  a  description  of  the  bishopric  of  SeraL  He  is  first 
named  as  Bish<^  of  Serai  in  ia6i.|  He  apparently  died  in  1269^  for  we 
are  told  that  in  that  year  Theognost  was  nominated  Bishop  of  ^Serai 
and  Pereishivl  by  Cyril,  the  metropolitan  of  Kief.|  In  1273,  the  Grand 
Prince  went  with  his  brother  Vasili  and  his  nephew  Dimitri  Alexandro- 
viteh  to  the  horde,  but  died  on  his  way  home. 

On  the  death  of  Yaroslaf,  he  was  succeeded  as  Grand  Prince  by 
his.  brother  Vasili,  Prince  of  Kostroma ;  his  nephew  Dimitri  and  he 
were  both  candidates  for  the  suffinges  of  the  NovgQTodians.  Thefonner, 
however,  prevailed,  inasmuch  as  he  controlled  Susdal,  the  gnmary  of 
Novgorod,  whence  he  had  stopped  the  export  of  grain,  and  thus  threatened 
a  tamincf  The  authorities  followed  by  Von  Hammer  would  make  out 
that  VasUi,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Tartar^  marched  against  and 
pillaged  Novgorod,  while  his  nephew  Sviatoslaf  of  Ttier,  ravaged  the 
towns  of  Volok,  Beje^  and  Wobogd  on  the  Volga.**  In  1375,  Vasili 
went  in  person  to  the  horde. 

Meanwhile  IA  us  turn  to  Gallicia.  Daniel,  the  brave  prince  of  that 
country,  had  died  in  the  year  1266,  after  a  reign  which,  although  its  latter 
days  were  overclouded  by  the  terrible  Tartar  invasion,  had  shed  great 
lustre  on  his  kingdom,  while  he  had  by  his  various  alliances  made  himsdf 
respected,  not  only  by  the  Christians  but  even  by  the  Tartar  Khans,  so 
that  his  country  was  far  more  free  than  the  neighbouring  Russian  States 
from  their  oppression.tt  After  his  death,  his  sons  Leon,  Mitisla^  and 
Schvam  became  respectively  princes  of  Peremysl :  of  Lutsk  and  Dubno, 
and  of  Galitch,  Kholm,  and  Droguichin,  while  his  brother  Vassilko,  as 
Prince  of  the  Southern  Vladimir,  was  acknowledged  as  their  feudal 
superior  by  the  young  princes.  Soon  alter  this  Voichdg,  the  Monk 
Prince  of  Lithuania,  who  wore  a  monk's  hood  over  his  royal  robes,  and 
was  therefore  known  as  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  after  uniting  many 
of  the  petty  principalities  of  Lithuania  in  his  own  hands,  resigned  his 
power  in  favour  of  the  young  prince  Schvam,  already  named,  and 
again  became  a  monk.  This  so  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Leon,  that  the 
latter  assassinated  Voichelg  after  treacherously  inviting  him  to  an  enter* 
tainment  Schvam  did  not  long  outlive  his  promotion,  and  was 
succeeded  as  king  of  Lithuania  by  Troiden,  who  was  still  a  pagan, 
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VassOko^  10I1O  died  shortly  after,  wis  sacceedod  by  his  soa  Inn 
Vladimuv  while  Leon  inherited  GaEtch»  Kholm,  and  Drogoichio,  which 
bad  belonged  to  his  brother  Schvam,  and  fixed  his  capital  at  the  new 
town  of  Lvot* 

The  lithoanians  did  not  naturally  fbiget  the  outnge  conunitted  on 
their  prince  Voichelg,  and  we  read  how  m  1275  ^^  captued  Drpgnichint 
slasf^ttered  most  of  its  inhabitantSi  and  then  crqaaed  the  Dnieper 
and  laid  waste  the  inner  ^recesses  of  the  principality  of  ChenugoC 
Leon  appealed  to  the  Tartars  for  assistance  against  the  ^^^^nflnians. 
They  acconfia^y  sent  an  army,  which  was  joined  by  contiiifents 
sent  1^  some  Russian  princes,  but  the  result  was*  not  lucrosrful,  and 
the  Tartars  In  retiring  earned  off  the  cattk^  goods^juid  even  clothes  of 
dieir  allies;  and,  as  one  of  the  annalists  says,  **pointed  the  moral  that 
an  alliance  with  infidels  is  as  bad  as  war  itselfl*t 

Irritated  by  the  in  luck  of  the  Tartar  ann%  Nogai  sent  afresh  army. to 
attack  Grodno,  and  ordered  the  GaUician  princes  to  lay  siege  to 
Novogrodek.  The  foimer  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  Germans,  who 
had  been  planted  there  by  Troident  as  similar  colonies  had  latterily  been 
planted  in  the  larger  towns  of  Poland4  The  aUiea  gained  |K>  advaihtag^ 
escq»t  tiiat  they  carried  offconsideiable  booty. 

I  hav^  mentioned  how  the  Grand  Prince  VasiU  went  to  the  court  of 
Mangu  Timur  in  1275.  He  died  on  his  return  at  Kostroma.  Durioghis 
reign  the  Tartar  publicans  made  a  fresh  census,  and  levied  new  taxes 
upon  Russia,  but,  as  the  Khans  encoursgod  commerce  and  the  people 
were  growing  wealthier,  this  was  not  much  felt(  The  tax  had  hithoto 
been  half  a  ^riwna,  levied  on  each  plough,  which  counted  for  two 
peasants,  but  it  was  now  increasedl 

The  Grand  Prince  Vasili  was  succeeded  in  1376  by  his  nephew 
Dimitri,  the  son  of  Alexander  Nevski,  a  name  which  is  connected  with 
a  dreary  period  in  Russian  history.  While  he  set  out  for  Novgorod  to 
receive  the  alliance  of  that  great  city,  the  princes  Boris  of  Rostof,  Gkb 
of  Bielo  Ozero,  Feeder  of  Yaroslavl,  and  Andrew  of  Gorodetz  the  brother 
of  Dimitri,  marched  their  troops  southwards,  at  the  conunand  of  Mangu 
Timur,  to  assist  the  Tartars  in  their  campaign  against  the  Yasses  or 
Ossetes,  who  rivalled  the  usual  fame  of  mountaineers  in  submitting 
uneasily  to  the  yoke.  The  allies,  on  the  8th  of  February,  1278,  captured 
the  town  of  Tetiakof,  situated  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  modem  fortress 
of  Vladikaukas.  The  grateful  Tartars  divided  the  ^>oil  with  the 
Russians.^  On  another  side  we  read  how  Mangu  Timur  sent  Theognost, 
the  BUhop  of  Serai,  three  times  to  Byzantium  as  his  envoy  to  the 

Meanwhile  Russia  was  suffering  from  the  jealousies  and  quarrda  of  Ita 

f  KartflulB,  It.  151  and  156.  |  Goldta  Hordt,  257* 

f  Kanouin,  iv.  257.    OoMen  Horde,  337, 
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ihaxif  princes,  and  ibtt  Tartan  were  naturally  reaping  the  finits  of  midi 
disorder.  We  read  that  in  1378  they  burnt  Riasan.  Ckb^  Prince  of 
Rosto^  pn  the  other  hand,  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  horde  ndl  laden 
widi  booty  while  his  son  Midudand  Feodor,  Prmce  of  Yaroskvl,  entered 
the  Tartar  service,*  sorely  a  d^rading  mercenary  duty  for  Christian 
princes  to  be  perfbnning.  In  1279,  on  the  death  of  Boleslas,  King 
of  Poland,  the  Tartars  and  Russians  in  alliance  devastated  the  districts 
of  Lublin  and  Sendomhr,  and  although  they  were  beaten  on  the  3rd 
of  February,  laSo,  at  Goslic^  near  Sendomir,  they  returned  home  with 
dieir  phmder.  The  IbOowii^  year  Andrew,  the  brother  of  the  Grand 
Prince,  incited  by  some  of  the  boyards,  conspired  against  his  brother, 
conciliated  the  Tartars  by  presents  and  flattery,  and  basely  obtained 
from  them  the  titk  of  Grand  Prince,  and  Mangn  TImnr  sent  his 
^voivodes*Kawghadi  and  Alchidai  with  an  army  to  assist  him,  and  wSdi 
an  order  to  the  various  dependent  princes  to  Join  him  with  their  troops. 
Thiey  dared  but  obey,  and  the  Grand  Prince  seeing  himself  deserted  fled. 
The  Tartars  then  proceeded  to  react  the  part  they  performed  in  the  days 
of  Batu.  Murom,  the  environs  of  Susdal,  Vladimir,  Yuriei^  Rosto^ 
Pereislavl,  Tuer,  and  Torjdc  were  ravaged,  and  they  advanced  as  far  as 
Novgorod.  They  burned  and  pillaged  the  houses,  churches,  and 
monasteries ;  carried  off  the  sacred  fanages,  the  precious  vessels,  and  the 
books  with  jewelled  covers ;  troops  of  people  were  inarched  off  as  slaves, 
and  the  nuns  and  wives  of  the  priests  were  made  the  victims  of  Tartar 
lust,  while  the  poor  peasants  irha  ton^t  refuge  in  the  deserts  perished 
there  from  hanger.  Perdslavl  having  dared  to  resist  them,  received  the 
most  dire  punishment,  and,  as  one  chronicler  says,  ^There  was  not  a 
survivor  who  had  not  to  grieve  the  death  of  a  son  or  a  father,  of  a 
brother  or  a  fiiend ;"  Andrew,  the  son  of  Alexander  Nevsld,  meanwhile 
fraternised  with  the  Tartars  and  sent  them  back  to  the  Great  Khan  with 
his  acknowk^pnentSft  Thus  was  Russia  at  this  time  the  victim  more  of 
iu  own  sons  than  of  the  ruthless  foes  whom  they  caDed  in  to  their  help. 

It  was  m  the  reign  of  Mangu  Timur  that  the  Genoese  greatly  extended 
their  colonies  in  Southern  Russia.  They  had  hidierto  shared  the 
Crimean  trade  with  the  Venetians,  but  now  determined  to  monopolise  it 
altogether.  With  the  consent  of  the  Tartars,  they  founded  fiunories  at 
Kafla,  and  built  bazaars  and  shops  there,  and  then  surrounded  the  settle- 
ment with  a  rampart  and  ditch,  and  they  rapidly  monopolised  the  chief 
trade  in  com,  stock,  fish,  and  caviare :  the  Venetians  being  limited  to 
their  small  settlunent  at  Old  Tana. 

Architectural  remams  and  inscriptions  still  survive  to  testify  to  their 
ancient  importance.  The  Genoese  retained  their  power  and  influence 
in  these  parts  until  the  £sJl  of  the  Eastern  empire,  when  they  were 
abnost    exterminated   by  the  Turks.      Marinis    tells    us,   in    1665, 

*  GoUtD  Hord«»  358.  t  Kmmria,  x6o.  Ooldca  Hordo,  9^9. 
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that  Genoese  fjEunilies  stUl  survived  at  Tanais  or  AzoC  Among  these 
were  some  of  the  £unoas  name  of  Spinola.*  The  rise  of  the  Genoese 
supremacy  was  probably  due  to  the  influence  of  Ung  Timur,  to  whom  the 
dty  of  Krim  had  been  granted,  as  I  have  said,  by  Mangu  Timur. 

Krim  was  a  neighbouring  town  to  Kafla,  and  from  it  the  Crimea 
derived  itt  name.  It  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  towns  of  Asia,  So 
huge  was  it  that  a  well  mounted  horseman  could  hardly  ride  round  it  in 
half  a  day.  It  is  now  represented  by  the  poor  village  of  Old  Krim  on 
the  Chunuca,  near  Kafia.t 

Those  who  know  what  the  three  months'  journey  from  the  Crimea  to 
Khiva  means  will  not  fail  to  appreciate  some  of  the  benefits  which  the 
strong-handed  Tartars  conferred  upon  this  district  We  are  told  that 
although  the  people  of  Krim  were  ridi  they  were  also  avaricious.  They 
hoarded  up  their  gold  and  neglected  the  poor,  and  they  built  mosques 
to  make  themselves  a  name  rather  than  for  thf  sake  of  religion.  With 
Kaffa,  Krim  was  the  great  entrep^  of  the  slave  trade,  by  which  the 
supply  of  Mamluks,  &c.,  was  furnished;  and  we  are  tdd  that  the 
Egyptian  sultans  obtained  the  privilege  frt>m  the  Greek  emperors  of 
sending  annually  one  ship  for  the  purchase  of  such  slaves  in  Circassia 
and  the  Lesser  Tartary.  Sometime  after  they  possessed  themselves  of 
Kafia,  the  Genoese  also  occupied  Sudak,  Balaklava,  Azof,  and  Cherson. 
The  Venetians  took  refuge  at  Old  Tana,  not  far  from  Asof,  which  was 
their  mart  in  these  parts  for  a  long  time  t 

I  shall  postpone  the  account  of  Nogai's  intercourse  with  the 
Bulgarians  to  a  later  chapter,  and  shall  now  revert  to  the  Eastern 
politics  of  the  horde. 

Khubilai  Khan  had  in  136$  nominated  Borak  to  the  Khanship  of 
Jagatai,  intending  him  to  make  head  against  his  rival  Kaidu.  He, 
however,  made  friends  with  the  latter,  and  seised  on  Turkestan,  which 
was  an  Imperial  appanage  and  did  not  belong  to  his  Khanate.  The  two 
allies  agreed  to  divide  Transoxiana  between  them,  but  on  Kaidu*s 
withdrawal  fyr  a  while  Borak  seized  a  portion  of  his  friend's  territory. 
Kaidu  having  returned,  was  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  Sihun  by  his 
treacherous  friend.  We  are  then  told  that  Mangu  Timur  sent  an  army 
of  50^000  men,  commanded  by  his  uncle  Berkejar,  to  assist  Kaidu. 
Borak  was  beaten,  but  the  three  princes  afterwards  made  peace  and 
divided  Transoxiana  between  them.}  Borak  took  two-thirds  of  Trans- 
oxiana, while  the  remaining  third  was  divided  between  Kaidu  and 
Mangu  Timur.  This  peace  was  ratified  in  the  year  1269.  As  Borak 
complained  of  the  imallnftss  of  his  heritage,  it  was  agreed  he  shonkl 
invade  Khorassan.  He  accoidinfl^y  did  so  in  the  foUowii^f  springy  but 
was  badly  beaten,  and  soon  after  died.    This  was  in  the  year  i37a| 

»Kaniinrin,iy.3S6.  1idnm>  lV9nfUnm»,a$4^MS5. 
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It  would  seem,  as  I  haye  said,  that  Mangu  Timor  inherited  Bereke's 
strife  wi^  the  lUdian  Abaka,  and  we  are  told  by  Wassaf  that  he 
marched  an  army  of  30,000  men  against  him.  Abaka  in  torn  posted  a 
considerable  army  dose  to  the  defiles  of  the  Caocasus,  and  built  the  wall 
called  Siba,  at  Derbend,  to  protect  his  frontier.*^  The  two  rivals  seem 
then  to  have  made  peace,  and,  according  to  Abolgfaaxi,  were  on  amicable 
terms  for  the  rest  of  their  liveSy  and  frequently  exchanged  presents.! 

We  are  told  consequently  that  Mangu  Timor  sent  to  congratulate 
Abaka  upon  his  victory  over  Borak,  and  ofiiered  him  presents  of 
gerfidcoos  and  other  noble  birds.;  Abaka  outlived  Mango  Timor,  and 
died  in  tags.  It  Is  probable  that  Mango  Timor  was  withdrawing 
from  his  older  policy.  We  read  Aat  in  1275  Khobilai  sent  his  sons 
Nomogan  and  Kukfu  and  some  other  princes  to  make  head  again^ 
Kaido  and  his  confederates,  and  appointed  Nomogan  as  governor 
of  Afanaligh.  Among  the  princes  sent  with  the  latterwas  one  named 
Toktimur,  who  proposed  to  3hireki,  the  son  of  the  Khakan  Mango, 
to  put  hhn  on  the  throne.  The  conspirators  seised  Khubilai's  two  sons, 
as  well  as  the  general  Hantong.  The  former  were  handed  over  t»  Mango 
TImur,  diief  of  the  uios  of  Jochi,  and  the  general  to  Kaido.  Kholnlai 
having  sent  tro<^  against  the  rebels,  Uie  latter  were  defeated,  and 
Toktimor,  discontented  with  Shirdd,  set  op  Saiban,  the  son  of 
Jagatai,  in  his  place,  and  sent  messengers  to  inform  Kaido  and  Mango 
Tinmrof  the  feet  Tokthnor  was  himself  shortly  after  killed  by  Shirdd, 
to  whom  Sarban  sobmitted.!  Shireki,  we  are  tokl,  sent  him  to  Kochi 
Oghul,  grandson  of  Jodii,  bot  on  passing  throogh  the  district  of  Jend 
and  Uskend  his  escort  was  overpowered  by  some  of  his  own  retainers 
who  nomadised  there,  and  he  was  released.  | 

This  Kochi  Oghul,  grandson  of  Juchi,  was  assuredly  no  other  than 
the  Kapg^,  son  of  Orda,  son  of  Jochi,  who  is  mentioned  by  Abulfeda,  and 
who  tdls  us  he  was  the  lord  of  Ghazni  and  Bamian  and  the  neighbouring 
provinces,  and  that  he  died  in  the  year  1501.^  The  direction  taken  by 
the  escort,  which  in  maitrhing  from  the  country  of  the  Imil  towards 
Kochi  Oghul  went  by  way  of  Uskend  and  Jend,  makes  it  neariy 
certain  that  they  were  bound  for  Ghasni.  Now  the  history  of  Ghazni  at 
Uiis  period  is  singularly  obscure.  As  I  have  mentioned,  in  126^1  when 
the  quanrel  arose  between  Bereke  and  Khulago,  the  contingent  of  the 
Goklen  Horde  whidi  marched  with  the  latter  scattered,  and  one  of  them 
under  Nigodar  and  Ongi^a  fled  eastwards  and  seised  open  Ghasni  and 
ottiier  districts  bordering  on  Indta.^  There  can  be  small  doobt  that  it 
was  over  these  emigrants  that  Kochi  Oghul  roled»  «ad  his  name  is 
pecfaaps  disguised  in  the  Ongoja  above  named ;  but  let  ok  on  with  our 
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Story.  Nomughan  is  called  Lemghan  by  Wassa^  who  teQs  us  further 
that  Mangu  Hmur  sent  him  back  to  his  father  with  suitaUe  state.* 

Manga  TimtuTi  according  to  Novairi^  died,  in  the  month  rabi  ul  ewei 
679  (/^y  in  the  year  xa8o)i  of  a  tumour  in  the  throat,  which  he  had 
piercedft  and  he  left  nine  sons,  namely,  Alghui  (n^ose  mother  was  called 
Chichek),  Bushik,  Seialbaka,  Toghrul^  Bulakhan,  Tudan,  Tukta,  Kadan, 
and  Kutukan.    Rashid  names  m  tenth  son  Abaji. 

The  Mamluk  Sultan  Kalavun  had  sent  two  envoys,  named  Shems  ud 
din  Sankur  el  Gutmi  and  Seif  ud  din  d  Khas  Turki,  to  the  court 
of  Mangu  Khan  with  a  present  of  sixteen  sets  of  State  robes,  of  which 
some  were  for  Mangu  Timiiri  others  for  Nogai,  others  for  Aukji^  others 
for  Tuda  Mangu  (who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne),  for  Tulabu^ia,  and 
for  the  Khatuns  Chichek,  Elchi,  Tunkin  or  Tutelin,  Kadaran  or  Tataian* 
Sultan,  and  Khutlu ;  for  Maou  or  Madna,  the  commander  of  the  left 
wing ;  for  Tira,  commander  of  the  r%ht  wing ;  for  Kalik,  wifo  of  Ku]cji4 
and  for  the  Sultan  GMath  ud  dm,  son  of  Is  ud  din,  the  late  governor  of 
Rum.  The  envoys  also  took  with  them  all  kinds  of  d)jects  fit  for 
presents,  magnificent  stufis,  beautiful  robes,  precious  jewels,  bows, 
cuiTMses,  and  helmets,  to  be  distributed  to  the  grandees  according  to 
their  rank.  On  the  arrival  of  the  embassy  Mangu  Timur  was  already 
dead,  and  the  presents  were  given  to  his  successor,  by  whom  the  envoys 
were  magnificently  entertained.  They  were  afterwards  received  by  Nogat 
and  the  other  princes.|  Mangu  Timur,  we  are  told,  was  styled  Kilk, 
which  means  an  embroidered  cloth,  and  idiich  Von  Hammer  connects 
with  the  En^^ish  word  quiltf  He  was  the  first  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Kipchak  to  coin  money  in  his  own  name.  On  some  of  these  coins 
he  styles  himself,  **  Mangu  Timur  the  Supreme,"  and  on  others  ^'the 
Just*  They  were  nearly  all  struck  at  BolgharL^  The  only  exception 
is  a  coin  mentioned  by  M.  Soret,  struck  in  the  year  665,  the  first  of 
Mangu  Timur's  reign,  at  Krim.tt 


•WMuf.it7.  tMikridaddatiistlMditdatAktakteh.   Op. fiH. U. floi. 

I  Mftkrixi  calls  him  the  bratbtr  of  Masf a  Timiir  and  styles  him  Kins,  hat  Ifsngs  Timw 
had  no  hrother  of  that  name.    I  haliera  him  to  be  the  person  who  lower  down  is  called  the 
agha  or  patriarch  amonf  the  Mongol  princes,  and  who  was  the  grandsoa  of  Borsha 
irOhsson,inhistrattsUtfenofapaBsafeofNovairi,calIah.UBBdelQri.   (Op.  cat.,  iv.  790.) 
I  He  is  called  Absji  by  D'Ohsson,  loe.  dt 
|tfakrlsi»ii.900.    Novalfi  fai  D'Ohisoa,  !▼.  yso*  79i-  f  GoMsB  Horde.  iSi. 

**  Fr»hn,  op.  dt.,  648. 
tt  Frcbn  pqbllshes  a  coin  of  Mangn  Timor  with  a  mntilated  leteription,  on  which  he  read 
hypothedcally  **  If  oaeta  Chorasmis^'*  hot  the  two  letteii  which  alone  remain  of  the  name 
won't  bear  thia  teadiag.  Nor  ia  it  probable  that  Manga  Timor  exerdseo  mnch,  if  any, 
authority  in  Khnaiesm.  It  would  seem  in  fact  to  have  then  fimned  part  of  the  goremment  of 
Transoziania,  which  ww)  nnder  the  control  of  the  Imperiia  commissary  Masgad  Bey,  for  in  127* 
the  llkhaa  Ahaka*  who  was  then  at  peace  and  on  cordial  terms  with  Bfaaga  Timor,  sent  ss 
srroy  under  Ynssuf  and  Kargadai,  the  sons  of  Chin  Timor,  of  Churgadai,  and  Dabogha  against 
Khnaresm.  This  army  devastated  Urgeoj,  the  capital,  and  Khiva  and  Karakosh,  two  of  the 
chief  towne  of  Khuarean.  (D'Ohsson.  iU.  457. 45«.  Mkhans,  i.  Vh  «7«.)  This  makes  it 
exceedingly  laprobaMa  that  Mangn  Timor  should  have  bsd  authority  or  strode  coins  at 
Khosfcfm* 
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We  now  raidia  period  when,  to  use  a  Frendi  fdiraee,  the  iolMerite 
of  the  Khenale  of  Kipchak  was  giving  way.  Nogai,  who  had  become 
very  powerfU  by  hb  experience  in  war,  by  his  alliance  wiA  the  Byauidne 
empire^  and  fay  the  ntnnber  of  tribes  who  obeyed  Um,  held  a  e^aiate 
eoortof  Msown,aadwas  Ihst  thmstfaig  aside  die  lendid  bonds  whidi 
nade  him  the  servant  and  not  the  peer  of  the  Lord  of  Seiai,  and  events 
were  i^iening  which  made  his  path  in  tfds  dhecdon  more  easy.  He  had 
lahhliilly  served  both  Bereke  and  Manga  Tlmnr,  although  it  would 
appear  that  he  had  not  very  cordially,  if  at  all,  adopted  the  fidth  of 
Ishmi,  and  remained  attached  to  that  cosmopolitan  religion  which  was 
patronised  fay  t3ie  early  Mongol  Khans.  The  Mongd  htw  of  snooession, 
which  was  admhnsUy  ndted  to  a  pastond  or  piedttory  life^  gave  rise  to 
difficukies  mider  more  settled  conditions,  and  was  the  ready  means  of 
intrigue.  A  soverdgn  who  had  once  ocaq^ed  the  throne  did  not  like 
the  heritage  to  pass  away  from  his  descendants  to  the  descendants  of  his 
brother;  and  we  have  Urtely  witnessed  in  Tmkey  the  lever  idiich  may  be 
made  ont  of  this  natnral  prejudice  for  openii^  hnge  rents  in  the  dvtl 
structore.  Again,  however  ressonable  it  may  be  that  brodier  should 
succeed  brother  where  the  children  are  still  childibn,  it  loses  much  of  its 
force  when  these  children  are  grown  men  and  themsdves  fit  to  take 
charge  of  the  helm  of  the  State.  It  was  thus  now.  Mangu  Timers 
elder  broUker  Bartu  had  a  son,  Ttilabugha,  who  had,  as  I  have  mentioned 
already^  distinguished  himself  as  the  companion  of  Nogai  in  the  cam- 
paign in  Lithuania.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  eldest  son,  and  was 
now  quite  old  enough  to  rule,  but  the  Mongol  htw  of  succession  exduded 
him  in  favour  of  his  uncle  Tuda  Mangu,  the  younger  brother  of  Mangn 
Timur. 

1  have  explained  how  the  Russian  Grand  Prince  Dimitri  was  displaced 
by  his  younger  brother  Andrew,  and  how  the  latter  was  supported  by  the 
court  at  SeraL  It  would  seem  that  on  the  retreat  of  the  Tartar  forces 
which  had  instaUitd  him,  his  partisans  were  overcome,  for  we  find  him 
once  more  repairing  to  Serai  in  the  beginning  of  Tuda  Mangu's  reign. 
The  Tartars  were  only  too  glad  of  such  an  opportunity,  entered  the 
province  of  Suzdal,  and  ravaged  it  in  various  direcdons,  and  also 
advanced  in  the  same  ruthless  manner  upon  PereislavL*  Andrew  himself 
returned  from  the  horde  in  company  with  the  Tartar  grandees,  Turai 
Timur  and  AlLt  Dimitri  thereupon  repaired  to  the  court  of  Nogai,  and 
was  by  him  reinstated  on  the  throne  of  Vladimir.  About  the  same 
time  that  potent  chief  married  his  daughter  to  Feodor,  the  son  of 
Rostislaf,  Prince  of  Smolensko  and  Pereislavl.    On  the  other  hand,  we 
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retdof  airitit  paid  by  the  metropoUtaii  MaxiiiiQS  to  dia  court  aft  Sciai, 
doabdets  in  coiiiiection  with  the  fee  there.*  Tnda  Mengu^  who  feared 
Nofai,  was  ooostraiiied  to  accept  his  dedsion  in  rq^ard  to  tiie  Ckand 
Principalitsr,  the  two  hrodiers  Dfaaitri  aad  Aadrew  nuide  oatward 
show  of  reooiidliatlon,  and  even  the  torbolent  people  of  Novfovod,  who 
had  espoused  tiie  lattei's  cause,  deemed  k  prudent  to  subaiit  to 
Dimitiit 

Let  us  now  turn  our  Tiew  to  another  pert  of  Russia.  The  principality 
of  Kursk  was  at  Uiis  tine  governed  by  the  two  princes  Oleg  aad 
SviatosU^  both  descended  from  the  ancient  line  of  Chemiiell  The 
fomerieigned at  Rylsk and Vocgel, and  the  htfter'et  Lipetsk.  AhuMd, 
the  Mongol  baskak  or  oanmissarf  of  Rylsk«iriio£umsd  the  tasBSs  there* 
had  petformed  his  office  in  a  very  tyrannical  manner,  and  had  built  two 
villages  near  Rylsk,  where  many  bad  chamcters,  vdio  ptandemd  the 
nd^U)ourhood,  found  asylum.  0kg,  at  the  request  of  Sviatoslai;  went 
to  Serai  to  complaiTi ;  and  the  Khan  gave  him  a  small  body  of  Tartars* 
with  orders  to  destroy  Ahmed's  two  villages.  This  was  accordingly 
done.  Ahmed  W9s  then  at  Nogai's  court,  and  he  represented  to  the 
latter  that  0kg  and  Sviatoslaf  were  his  secret  enemies.  ''Send  your 
fiUconers  to  catch  swans  in  01^  country/  he  added, ''and  summon 
him  to  your  piesence,  and  you  will  find  that  he  will  not  obey •*  Oleg  was 
not  diyosed  to  trustr  himself  at  Nogai's  court  to  answer  these  attacks* 
and  on  the  iqpffoech  of  Nogai  he  fled  to  Serai,  whOe  Sviatoslaf  iiMmd 
reaife  fai  the  £Bcests  of  Voronej. 

Nogai's  troops  handed  over  thirteen  boyards  with  some  poor 
timvellerS  to  the  vengeance  of  Ahmed,  who^  having  put  the  Ibrmer  to 
death,  rdeased  the  latter,  gave  them  the  bloody  garments  of  his 
victhns,  and  bade  them  return  home  and  show  them  as  a  warning  to 
those  who  should  oflend  a  baskak.  The  villages  which  Ahmed  had  built 
were  again  tenanted,  and  became  rich  with  plunder,  while  the  princi- 
pality became  almost  deserted,  the  people  fleeing  before  Ahmed's  agents, 
who  exposed  to  view  the  mangled  remains  of  the  boyards.  Ahmed 
himsdf  repaired  to  Nogai's  court,  and  left  his  two  brothers  in  charge. 
Sviatoslaf  now  emerged  from  his  hiding-place  and  put  to  death  a  great 
number  of  the  robbers,  not  thinking  of  the  consequences*  When 
Oleg  returned  from  the  horde,  having  brought  together  the  people  and 
buried  the  remains  of  the  boyards,  which  were  still  suspended  from  trees, 
he,  to  avoid  the  vengeance  of  Ahmed,  declared  his  brother  Sviatoshtf  a 
criminal,  in  that  he  had  atucked  the  plunderers  instead  of  submittiiig 
humbly  to  the  Khan.  Sviatoslaf  bravely  defended  his  conduct,  but 
Oleg,  having  once  more  been  to  Serai,  returned  and  put  his  brother  to 
death.  Well  may  Karamiin  denounce  the  cowardice  and  meanness  of 
the  atmalists  who,  in  applauding  this  act,  maintain  that  remonstrance 
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to  foch  tyraasy  was  a  crime ;  bat  Oieg  and  hit  two  aont  wwa  ipaedily 
puniihed,  beiar  kifled  by  a  thiid  brothtr  AtexaadtTi  w1m>  fooad  nwaat  of 
confiHatfag  tiie  Tartart.  They  ooateated  tiMOuehcs  widi  receiviag 
pieieBtSy  4md  left  to  tbe  Rnasiaa  princee  the  pmikfe  of  kiUiiig  eadi 
other.* 

Let  us  BOW  turn  to  Toda  Maagu's  Bastorn  poliqr*  Nonuri  tells  us 
how  m  the  year  1283  he  seat  Ae  fiJdr  Mcjd  ad  din  Ata  and  Nur  ud  din 
as  envoys  to  the  Efyptiaa  Sultan  with  a  reqatst  that  they  might  be 
permuted  to  make  a  pUgrimage  to  Mecca,  doubtless  a  vicarious 
pilgrhnago  on  hb  own  accoant  Makiisi  tells  as  he  also  aafaed  that  a 
standard  of  tiie  Khalif  and  aaotfier  of  the  Saltan  mi|^  be  sent  him, 
under  which  he  could  do  battle  with  tiieeaemiesol  the  £uth.  Thisaathor 
vnrongly  cafls  hbn  Manga  TIaunr,  who  was  ahneady  dead.t  Novairi  tells 
us  tether  that  Tuda  Maaga  was  nmdi  devoted  to  leligioas  exercisefc 
Neglecthig  the  aflbiis  of  State,  ha  sanbunded  himself  with  sheikhs 
and  iakiiB,  and  lived  an  aastere  fife.  Ha  waa  ghrea  to  understand  that 
the  State  wanted  a  ruler,  and  argoadiagly  he  resigned  the  throne  to 
TulBbagba4 

This  is  confirmed  by  AbuUsdaJ  who  teUs  us  he  abdicated  m  favour 
of  T^dabogha  and  dedicated  hiaaaelf  to  God,  and  by  Mabaa,  who 
says  he  voluntarily  renoonoed  the  throne  of  Kipchak,  aanoimced  hb 
intention  of  devoting  himadf  to  a  rdigioos  life^  aad  that  he  advised  his 
sulj^iects  to  elect  TufadNH^  aa  tfieir  chieCI  This,aooordiag  to  Novairi, 
was  hi  the  year  686^  ^  i^7« 

Tahba^  was  in  a  sense  the  liglrtfiil  hair  to  the  throne^  and  rq^rn* 
seated  the  senior  branch  of  the  fiunily  of  Batu  iChan,  beiag  the  eUest  son 
of  Barto,  who  waa  the  eldnt  son  of  Tag^uui,  who,  although  he  was 
Beta's  aeeoad  soe,  becaaie  by  the  eattagnidmient  of  the  fiuaily  of  Sertak^ 
the  bead  of  t^  hsadfy ;  but  his  fiither  had  never  nded  himself  and  ho 
kcked  the  prestige^  which  in  the  East  counts  for  a  great  deal,  of  having 
had  a  sovereign  lor  his  father.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  he 
succeeded  to  the  throae  as  the  actual  ruler  of  Kipdiak,  and  this  view 
is  endorsed  by  the  names  of  Vm  Hammer,  D'Ohssoo,  Fndm,  &c,  yet  I 
beieve  it  to  be  erroneous. 

He  is  net  named  aasong  the  Khans  of  Kipchak  by  Abulghaai,  nor  yet 
in  the  very  ample  list  of  Khuandemir.  By  both  of  these  authors  Tokta 
or  Toktugha  is  made  the  immediate  successor  of  Tuda  Mangu.T  Thisis 
the  case  also  in  die  Hst  of  the  Khans  of  Kipchak  given  in  the  Yuan  shi,«« 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  official  list  of  the  Khans  kept  at  the 
head(pia«lers  of  the  Mongol  workL  Maroe  Polo  also^  in  his  24th  chapter, 
makes  Toktu  the  immediate sacotssor of  TadaMangu.tt  But wemay 
go  fGOihcr.    Apparently  there  are  no  coias  known  with  the  name  of 
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Tolaba^  upon  tiMDi.  Those  aits^ed  to  bim  by  Fndm  and  others  are 
so  lUsigaed  on  the  ground  of  their  dates;  but  this  is  a  very  unsafe  guide  in 
such  a  question,  fo  ive  actually  fnd  a  coin  of  Tuda  liangu  which  leems  to 
be  dated  in  1388,  tivo  yean  therefore  ator  his  rstlrement  from  the  wocl^ 
I  have  small  doubt  myself  therefore,  that  Tulabugha  was  never  a  Khan 
at  an.  My  own  view  is  that  udienTudaMangu  retired  from  the  worid  he 
continued  to  be  the  titular  Khan,  while  Tulabugha  controlled  the  govern- 
ment; akindof  mayoroftbepalaoetotlieRoifriatentyasortofsecuku: 
ruler  like  the  Tfpa  of  Thibet  m  old  days,  or  the  Tycoon  In  Japan,  or 
probably  more  nearly  like  to  the  position  filled  by  the  Great  Thnur.  in  his 
early  years  as  the  first  subject  of  the  Khans  of  JagataL  He  doubtless 
commanded,  the  armies  and  otherwise  controlled  matters,  but  Tuda 
Mangtt  continued  meanwlule  to  be  the  figurehead  of  the  State  and  the 
nominal  ruler  of  die  Khanate.  Ttalabugha  had  distinguished  hhnself  a 
few  years  before^  as  I  have  mentioned,  in  company  with  Nogai  in  a 
campaign  in  lithnania.  From  the  account  of  Rashid  it  wouki  seem  that 
his  brodier  Kunjuk-bugha  Glared  Us  new  anthority.t 

In  1285  we  find  the  Tartars  making  a  terrible  invasion  of  Huagaiy, 
under  the  leadership  ai  TubOiugfaa  and  Nogai,  and  compelling  the 
Gallidan  princes  to  mardi  with  Aem.  This  campaign,  which  was 
disastrous  for  them,  I  shall  describe  in  a  later  chapter  on  die  Nogais* 
Here  it  will  suffice  to  say  tiiat  Tulabn^  is  rqKMCted  to  have  redred  on 
foot  accompanied  only  by  a  woman  and  a  sumpter  beastt  This  disaster 
dui  not,  however,  prostrate  than,  for  two  years  later,  namely,  in 
1286-7,  we  find  T^ilabugfaa  and  Nogai  making  another  great  rampajgn. 
Thb  time  against  PoUpd. 

Bdesbs  V.  of  Poland  having  died  without  children,  Leo,  Prince  of 
Gallida,  deemed  it  a  good  opportunity  to  secure  the  Polish  crown,  but  the 
grandees  of  Craoovia  elected  Leshko,  nephew  of  Bolesbs.  Leoappealed 
to  Nogai  for  aulstance,  which  was  grsnted  him,  but  in  thehsttli  "whi^ 
foOowed  he  was  beaten;  8,000  of  his  people  were  kiU^ahda/iooof 
them  with  seven  standards  were  captured.  Thi^aai  I  have  said,  was 
towards  the  end  of  r  j86. 

The  principal  Polish  chiefe  at  thi^  time  were  LesUeo (the  bbdc)of 
Craoow,andKonrad^Masovia.  The  invaders  advanced  amidst  smoking 
duuches  and  monasteries  through  the  districts  of  LuUin,  Itfasovia, 
Sendomir,Siradia,  and  as  for  as  Cracow.  Lesfako  had  fled  into  Hungary, 
but  his  deputy  George  defeated  a  section  of  them  near  Sendomir*  On 
Christmas  eve  they  set  out  from  Cracow  into  Volhynia.  At  Vladimir 
they  divided  30^000  boys  and  maidens,  and  on  leaving  left  die  plagttt 
behind  ttan  as  a  legacy.f  The  chronicler  Dhigos  has  a  higubtipws 
stmy,  that  this  plague,  which  killed  i2poo  men  in  GaUida  alone^  was 
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ctnied  l^tbe  Tartan  haying  infected  the  water  with  poitoooat  matter 
which  they  esctracted  from  dead  corpses.* 

According  to  Karaman  the  crushing  of  Pdaad  was  oaScf  aTerted  hj 
the  qoanel  of  the  two  genenOs,  Tnlabugfaa  and  Nogai,  who  separated 
and  rttnmed  hy  different  roates.  The  former,  we  are  tdd,  on  his  return 
halted  in  Gallicia,  and  compeOed  the  princes  there,  who  had  been  (perhaps 
not  altogether  unwillingly)  his  companions  in  his  march  acroas  the 
Vistula,  to  entertain  him«t 

In  1236  we  read  of  an  attack  made  by  the  Tartars,  under  Oitai,  the 
son  of  Timnr,  who  was  probably  a  dependent  of  Nogai's,  upon  the 
fiontier  districts  of  Murom,  Riasan,  and  Wordwa|  (?  Mocdwa). 

About  this  time  we  find  the  Tartars  of  Kipchak  engagfaig  fai  anothsr 
campa^  against  Persia.  The  latter  country  was  now  goremed  by  the 
Ukhan  Aigfann,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  dirone  on  the  nth  of  Atq^vst^ 
1384,  by  the  nautder  of  his  predecessor  Ahmed.  It  was  piobahly  to 
aTei^his  deatii  that  we  find  tiieKhaa  of  Kipchak  sending  an  army  of 
5^000  men  to  invade  Persia.  News  reached  Arghun  at  Pdsuwan  tiiat 
Toktu  had  passed  the  defile  of  Derbend  and  had  pfamdered  tiie 
merchants  tiiere.  He  aocordlns^  set  out  on  tibe  7th  of  May,  1289^  for 
Slu^buran,  bat  mea&while  the  aimy  of  K4[>diak  had  deenied  H  prudent  to 
retire.  In  the  qsring  of  1990^  while  Arghun  was  at  Meragha,  news 
arrived  tet  a  fi«sh  toA  much  larger  army  was  again  advandi^  by  way 
of  I>ertwnd,Ai|^nm  set  out  once  more  and  reached  Shaburan  on  the 
itth  of  May,  1290^  and  both  armies  met  on  the  banks  of  tibe  Karasu, 
then  fonning  the  boundary  between  Perria  and  KipdiaL  The  army  o 
the  latter  Khanate  was  lo^ooo  strong,  and  was  commanded  by  Abaji, 
MfngKbuka,  and  Tdktu,  tiie  sons  of  Mangu  Timur.f  Three  hundred  of 
the  K^diaks  were  killed,  among  whom  were  the  two  chiefs^  Bnrultai  and 
Kadai,  whfle  among  the  prisoners  was  tiie  Prince  JeriktaiJ  This 
namitive  was  derived  by  Von  Hammer  from  RasUd  and  Binateti,  and 
seems  an  right  so  for  as  it  goes;  but  we  can  suf^Iemeiit  it  with  a  very 
vahiahle  notke  (unknown  i^iparently  to  Von  Hammer),  from  Novairi, 
whose  knowledge  of  tiie  Kipdiak  was  very  intimate,  and  which  enables 
us  to  dear  up  the  further  story  very  materially.  Novairi  tdls  us  that 
Tidabugha  sent  an  aimy  against  the  country  of  Keric  (Circassia  ?  or  perhaps 
IQik  Majar,  the  oki  name  of  the  dty  of  Majar),  and  ordered  Nogai  to 
mardi  and  join  him  with  his  tumans.^  The  two  armies  having  united, 
advanced  into  the  country  of  Kerk,  where  they  pillaged  and  lolled,  and 
tiien  retired,  but  there  was  much  snow  about,  and  Nogai  left  Tiilabugha 


•KmmdiuiT.ias.  t/A  |  OoUm  Bocd^  J84. 
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and  w«Bt  to  Ids  winter  qaarters,  where  he  anived  safe  and  sound. 
Tulabugha's  forces,  on  the  other  hand,  got  lost,  and  tufoed  great  want 
His  men  were  forced  to  eat  their  horses,  their  hunting  dogs,  and  their 
dead  companions.  He  soqiected  that  Nogai  had  been  treacherous  to 
htm,  and  conceived  a  violent  hatred  for  him.  On  his  return  home  from 
the  expedition  he  prepared  an  army  to  march  against  Nogai  and  the 
sons  of  Mangu  Timur,  who  were  hit  prcUj'is.  Nogai  ivas  an  old  and 
crafty  person.  He  pretended  to  be  ignorant  of  Tulabugha's  feelings 
towards  him,  and  when  the  latter  summoned  him  to  his  presence  to  ask 
his  advice,  he  sent  word  to  Tulabugha's  mother.  "  Your  son  is  young, 
and  I  wish  to  give  him  advice,  but  I  can  only  do  so  alone.  He  alone 
ouj^t  to  know  what  I  wish  to  tell  him,  and  I  wish  him  to  come  to  me 
with  a  very  small  escort."  The  princess  advised  her  son  to  trust 
Nogai,  and  he  accordingly  disbanded  his  forces  and  ordered  Nogai 
to  go  to  him.  I  may  add  that  Rashid  tells  us  that  when  Nogai  went 
to  see  Tulabugha  he  feigned  to  be  very  ill,  and  even  pot  fresh  blood 
in  his  mouth  to  make-believe  be  was  spitting  blood.*  Nogai  went 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  with  him  went  Toktu,  Buzluk,  Serai- 
bugha,  and  Tudan,  sons  of  Mangu  Timur.  When  he  drew  near  the 
place  fixed  upon  for  the  interview,  he  put  his  troops  in  ambush,  under 
the  command  of  the  four  sons  of  Mangu  Timur  already  named,  and 
went  with  a  few  others  to  see  Tulabugha.  The  lauer  went  to  meet  him 
with  Alghui,  Toghrul,  Bulakhan,  Kadan,  and  Kutugan,  other  sons  of 
Mangu  Timur,  who  had  sided  with  him.  The  two  princes  met^  and  were 
about  to  exchange  greetings,  when  the  cavalry,  who  had  been  in  ambush, 
came  forth.  Nogai  compelled  Tulabugha  to  dismount,  and  then  with  the 
assistance  of  his  proUgki  strangled  hioL  He  then  addressed  the  young 
princes,  and  said,  ^  Tulabugha  has  usurped  the  throne  of  your  iBaher,and 
your  brothers  who  are  with  him  have  agreed  to  arrest  you  and  put  you  to 
death.  1  deliver  them  up  to  yoU|  and  you  may  do  with  them  as  you  wilL** 
Upon  which  Toktu  had  them  put  to  death.t 

This  account  it  consistent  and  dear*  and  Novairi  no  doubt  got  it  from 
the  Egyptian  archives,  Egypt  then  being  in  very  dose  relationship  widi 
Kipchak,  He  was  much  more  in  the  way  of  getttog  correct  information 
than  Rashid  or  the  writers  of  Persia,  with.which  country  the  Kipchak 
had  only  hostile  intercourse.  It  explaiiu  the  statements  of  Rashid  and 
Binaketi  about  the  four  tetrarcbs  or  joint  sovereigns,  which  are  as  they 
stand  at  issue  with  idiat  we  know  from  the  coins  and  from  other  sources, 
and  otherwise  quite  contrary  to  Mongol  traditions.  The  confosed  account 
of  Rashid  has  been  followed  by  Abulghazi,  and  strangdy  enough  the 
narrative  of  Marco  Polo,  otherwise  tolerably  correct  in  its  account  of  the 
Kipchak,  is  hopdessly  involved  at  this  point,  as  Colond  Yule  has 
shown,  t 

*  Von  HiouBtr,  166.  1  Novairi  la  D'Ohmo,  i?.  j^^  734.  X  Op^  cUt  U. 
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Tulaboglia  Wis  killed  in  the  autnim  of  1290^  andhUpfob^ 
him  also  perished  his  bft)ther  Kimjukt  who  tft  made  0^ 
VonHaiainer.  I  doa't  know  when TodaMan^a  died.  As  I  have  said,  we 
have  a  coin  of^s  probably  dated  iA6S8heg^  ^1189.*  It  may  be  that 
he  was  pot  to  death  byTnlaboi^  aiidNogai,as  the  exceedingly  con- 
fnsednarrativeofMarcoPoloiachapterxnbof  his  work  implies.  We 
have  no  notice  of  lum  after  the  coin  just  named*  'Dida  Manga  was 
styled  Kasgban,  another  fiiim  of  the  word  Kssan,  which  means  a  kettle.t 
On  his  coins  he  styles  himself  Tuda  Manga  Khan  and  Tada  Manga 
Padishah.  They  were  struck  both  at  Bolghari  and  Kiim,}  and  Fndm 
publishes  specimens  of  die  years  683, 6839  686y  and  688.1  Von  Hammer 
says  his  wife  was  called  Kothik,  and  that  she  bdonged  to  die  Tartar 
tribe. 


TOKTOGU  OR  TOKTU. 

The  accession  of  Toktu  was  the  first  event  of  the  kind  in  the  history 
of  Kipchak  which  was  marked  by  violence.  It  was  in  a  measure  con- 
doned by  the  strong  hand  with  which  he  held  the  reins  of  power 
afterwards,  and  thus  secured  a  period  of  considerable  prosperity  for  the 
Khanate,  and  by  the  necessity  there  was  to  integrate  a  power  which  was 
in  danger  of  falling  to  pieces.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Rashid's  story 
ahready  told  about  the  tetrarchs  may  have  had  this  foundation  also,  that 
during  Tulabugha's  reign  Mangu  Timur's  sons  did  set  up  claims  to  the 
succession,  and  were  supported  by  Nogai,  who  no  doubt  welcomed  the 
part  of  Warwick,  and  liked  nothing  better  than  being  a  king-maker. 
Besides  Nogai,  Toktu  had  also  courted  the  friendship  of  Ilkeji  or 
Bilkeji,  the  son  of  Kukju,  the  son  of  Bereke  who  was  then  Agha  or  senior 
prince  of  the  Imperial  family.  I 

Toktu's  mother  was  Elchi  Khatun,  the  daughter  of  Gulmish  Agha.^ 
His  name  is  written  Toktu  in  Arabic  and  Toktogu  in  Mongol  characters. 
On  one  of  his  coins  published  by  M.  Savilief  he  seems  to  style  himself 
"The  just  Suhan,  Mir  Toktu  •  which  is  probably  the  explanation  of  the 
name  Toktumir,  sometimes  given  him  by  the  Russian  chroniclers.** 

When  Nogai  had  put  his  ptotegi  on  the  throne  and  pardoned  the 
chiefs  who  had  taken  the  part  of  Tulabugha,  he  returned  home  again,tt 
and  shortly  after,  in  1291,  we  read  of  an  invasion  by  the  Tartars  in 
Poland.    They  marched  in  their  usual  manner  as  far  as  Sendomir.^ 

Meanwhile  let  us  turn  for  a  while  to  the  Grand  Principality.  I  have 
described  how  Andrew  was  constrained  to  retire  after  attempting  to 
(fisplace  his  brother  Dimitri.    He  remained  quiet  for  two  years,  and  then 


•  Vii*  anU,  138.  f  Golden  Horde,  a6i. 
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tent  for  Tttievitch  from  the  horde  and  pxepsaetd  for  war;  but  Dimitri 
awcmbHng  his  leodatoritt  drove  away  the  prince  and  captured  some  of 
Andrew's  boyards.  A  similar  feat  of  bearding  the  Tartars  was  performed 
at  Rosto^  wiiere  a  number  of  die  invaders  who  had  settled  down  and 
were  pillaging  the  inhabitaaU  were  driven  away.  The  Prince  of  Rostof 
sent  his  brother  to  justify  the  conduct  of  his  people,  and  the  Tartars  were 
either  pacified  by  his  pretents»  or  else  the  internal  troubles  of  the  horde 
did  not  allow  them  to  take  advantage  of  such  temerity.* 

In  1292  Alexander,  the  son  of  the  Grand  Prince  Dimitri,  went  to  the 
horde  of  Nogai  and  there  died.  The  intrigues  of  Dimitri's  brother 
Andrew  began  to  have  eflfect  at  headquarters.  We  read  that  he  repaired 
there  with  the  dependent  Princes  of  Rostof,  Bielosersk,  Yaroslavl, 
Smolensk,  and  Tuer,  and  the  Bishop  Terasi,  who  were  his  allies. 
Karamxin  says  he  went  to  Nogai's  camp,  who  was  the  patron  of  Dimitri, 
but  Von  Hammer,  with  greater  probability,  makes  them  go  to  Toktu's 
headquarters  at  SeraL  They  went  partially  to  have  their  titles  con- 
firmed, but  alsa  to  complain  of  Dimitri.  Toktu  accordingly  sent  his 
brother  Tudakan,  who  is  called  Diuden  by  the  Russian  writers.  Andrew 
himself  and  Feodor  of  Yaroslavl  performed  the  disgraceful  duty  of  guides 
into  the  interior  of  the  country.  The  Grand  Prince  fled  to  Pskof  to  his 
relative,  the  Lithuanian  Dovmont,  while  the  Tartars  proceeded  to  seat  his 
brother  on  the  throne.  They  had  not  taken  so  much  trouble,  however,  for 
this  very  small  reward.  They  proceeded  after  their  wont  to  attack  and 
pillage  the  Russian  towns.  Murom,  Suzdal,  Vladimir,  Moscow,  and 
many  others  suffered;  their  inhabitants  were  carried  off  as  slaves, 
and  thdr  girls  and  women  dishonoured.  The  churches  were  sacked,  and 
even  the  iron  roof  of  the  cathedra!  of  Vladimir,  quoted  as  a  wuiderfiil 
piece  of  workmanship  by  the  chroniclers,  was  broken.  Pereislavl  was 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  who  took  refuge  in  the  woods.  Tuer  alone 
of  the  dries  of  Central  Russia  escaped.  Although  its  prince  was  absent 
at  the  horde,  the  boyards  and  citizens  swore  on  the  cross  to  perish  rather 
than  give  up  their  town.  They  assembled  a  large  army,  which  was 
reinforced  by  fugitives  from  the  other  desolated  districts,  and  presently 
Mirhfli^i^  their  young  prince,  having  returned,  he  was  received  enthusiasti- 
cally by  the  people.  The  prudent  Tartars,  who  did  not  wish  to  spend 
their  blood  but  to  acquune  treasure,  turned  aside  when  they  found  the 
preparations  going  0%  went  towards  Novgorod,  and  pillaged  the 
town  of  Velok.  The  merchants  of  Novgorod  sent  presents  to  Tudakan, 
with  protestations  of  devotion  to  Andrew,  whom  they  received  with 
cordiality. 

The  succession  of  the  Russian  princes  resembled  very  curiously  that 
of  the  Tartars.  When  a  father  distributed  appanages  to  his  sons, 
they  became  their  private  domains  for  life,  and   when  the  eldest 
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wicc»edcd  to  the  ovfwViilAip  of  tiw  vest  as  Gruid  Piinoe  he  letained  hb 
minor  fipemge. .  Thus  Dinltriy  when  dnven  swey  froin  VUidiniiri  tried 
to  retom  to  hit  qiedei  ippenege  of  Penidai^  but  hit  muA  wat 
amtledetToQ^  hjrhlt  bvo^er^to  whom  he  wat  obliged  to  abandon 
hk  tieaeufe.  He  afterwmidf  fled  to  Tder.  Michael  of  Ttaer  and  tiie 
bnhopof  timt  andcnttown  oonconed  hi  lu'gim  peace  upon  the  bfothenit 
Dhnitii  at  last  coammcd  to  abdicate  die  thnme^  but  he  ftU  iH  and  died 
afanott  iaunediatefy.    Tfaia  wat  in  the  fearia94.* 

Dming  hit  reign  Rottia  reached  ahnost  the  lowest  pofait  of  its 
dtgradation.  The  Taitais  harried  it  to  and  fro,  led  by  its  own  princas. 
In  1293  the  Swedes  fonnded  the  town  of  Wibocf  to  oteiawethe  Fins. 
This  fnrtnss  was  a  menace  to  the  Norgetodaansy  and  was  meant  as  a 
focns  whence  to  spiend  the  Roman  Catholk:  fidth  in  Carelia,  whence  also 
toinftsrccpt  riie  pioitsef  the  tmde  between  tiieotfatrHanteatic  towns 
and  Novgofod  the  Greet  On  another  side  the  Uthoaniansy  downtrodden 
but  cnidy  also  *FHHfttd  deep  wounds  im  the  neighbouring  Russian 
provinces*! 

In  the  ymr  1194  Toktu,  who  is  here  called  Toktimnr,  made  a  raid 
into  die  prlndpaUtrefTuer  and  ravaged  the  land4  In  die  eariy  spring 
of  that  year  Tcktn  sent  an  eo^MS^  to  Gafldiatu,  the  HUian  of  Peisia, 
iriio  was  QMnding  die  whiter  at  Mera|^  The  Princes  Kafanitai  and 
Pobd  were  at  die  head  of  this  embassy.  They  were  well  received^  and 
on  the  7th  of  April  jofaied  in  the  ceremony  ef  ibundmg  a  new  dty  on  die 
river  Knr,whidi  was  named  Knthighbaligh  or  die  hid[ycity.|  Gaikhatn 
died  the  nest  year,  at  did  also  KhnbOali  die  great  overiotd  of  the  Mongol 
woridy  to  whom  Tohtu,  like  the  other  Western  Khans,  was  to  some  extent 
imdaHy  subject  The  same  year,  ^,  in  1295,  Andrew,  the  new  Grand 
Prinoe  of  Russia,  went  widi  his  wife  to  Toictu's  canq[>  to  pay  his  respects, 
and  no  doubt  also  to  receive  due  investiture  and  to  settle  a  quarrd 
between  hhnsdf  and  the  dependent  princes.  Alexander  Newrui  was 
appohitedby  the  Mongob  to  go  to  Vladimfar  and  mediate  between  the 
xivals.|  We  are  told  he  listened  to  both  sides  widi  patience,  but 
even  his  presence  could  not  restrain  the  pasrious  of  the  contending 
princes,  who  drew  dieir  swords.  The  bishops,  Simeon  of  Vladimir  and 
Itnml  of  Strai,  intervened  and  prevented  bloodshed.  A  hollowpeace 
was  made,  and  the  Tartar  envoy  rethed  covered  with  presents,  but  die 
princes  were  soon  at  s(r^  agaia^T  Meanwhile  a  quarrel  between  more 
impottaxit  perMns  occurred  elsewhere.  This  was  between  Toktu  and  his 
Ibnner  patron  Nogai.  The  latter  had  been  several  thnes  summoned  to 
die  court,  but  had  always  evaded  the  invitation,  and  at  length 
matters  were  brought  to  a  crisis,  which  I  have  described  further  on.** 


*VoiiHMim«r,6oMMUMd«,«iS.    KafMBsia,  K  171.178. 
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Here  1  need  only  say  that  it  ended  in  tke  complete  defeat  and  death  of 
Nogai  and  the  suppression  of  his  family.  On  the  final  defeat  of  Chaga, 
Nogai's  son,  we  are  told  that  Toktu  gave  the  appanage  of  Nogai  to  his 
brother  Buduk,  and  gave  Yanji,  the  son  of  Kumush,  the  inheritance  of 
his  brother  Ahaji,  while  he  gave  two  of  his  own  sons,  Irbasa  and 
Beguilbugha,  appanages  within  the  old  territory  of  Nogai;  the  former  was 
settled  on  a  river  whose  name  D'Ohsson  does  not  transliterate,  while  the 
latter  was  planted  in  the  country  of  Saikji  on  the  Don  (?  Saksin),  and  in 
the  neighbo\irhood  of  Derbend.  Toktu  also  gave  an  appanage  to  his 
brother  Senubug^*  Shortly  after  this,  namely,  in  1301,  Turai,  the 
surviving  son  of  Nogai,  pk)tted  to  recover  his  father's  dominions.  He 
persuaded  Seraibugha  to  rebel  against  his  brother.  The  lauer  tried  to 
draw  his  other  brother  Buzluk  into  the  plot,  but  Buzluk  informed 
Toktu,  who  had  the  conspirators  seized  and  put  to  death,  and  he  gave 
Seraibugha's  inheritance  to  his  own  son.t  In  1307  died  Buzluk|  Toktu'k 
brother,  and  also  his  son  Irbasa,  wlio  commanded  the  forces  under  him4 
Novairi  tells  us  that  in  the  same  year,  in  707,  i,e,,  1307,  news  arrived  in 
Egypt  that  Toktu,  irritated  against  the  Genoese  and  ''  the  pagans  of  the 
northern  countries'*  by  r^K>rt8  which  reached  him  that  they  were  in 
the  habit  <tf  capturing  Tartar  children  and  selling  them  to  the  Mussul- 
mans, sent  troops  against  Kaffa.  The  Genoese  took  to  their  ships,  so 
that  not  one  of  them  was  captured.  Toktu,  however,  seized  such  of  their 
goods  as  were  deposited  af  Serai  and  in  its  neighbourhood.! 

Let  us  now  turn  again  to  the  Tartar  intercourse  with  Russia*  In  the 
year  1299  Tartar  auxiliaries  fought  beside  the  Russians  in  Poland,  and 
were  defeated  near  Lublin.  |  The  same  year  the  final  death-blow  was 
given  to  the  ancient  precedence  of  Kief,  which  had  been  so  long  a  mere 
shadow  by  the  removal  of  the  metropolitan  throne  to  Vladimir,  the  seat 
of  the  Grand  Principality.  This  was  the  wotk  of  the  ^netropolitan 
Maximus.^ 

We  now  reach  a  time  when  the  principab'ty  of  Moscow  b^ns  to  come 
more  to  the  front  It  was  held  as  an  appanage  by  Daniel,  the  younger 
brother  of  the  Grand  Prince  Andrew.  In  1302  Ivan,  the  Prince  of 
Pereislavl  and  Dimitrof  died,  and  left  his  province,  which  from  its 
population,  the  number  of  its  boyards  and  soldiers,  and  the  strength  of 
its  capital,  was  second  in  importance  only  to  Rostof  among  the  appan- 
ages to  Daniel,  the  Prince  of  Moscow,  who  was  a  brave  prince,  and  had 
two  years  before  severely  defeated  the  Prince  of  Riazan,  and  dared  to 
put  a  number  of  Tartars  to  death.  Andrew,  Daniel's  brother,  resented 
the  latter's  growing  power,  and  went  to  the  horde  to  complain  of  his 
occupying  Pereislavl,**  but  meanwhile  the  Prince  of  Moscow  died 
suddenly.    He  was  the  first  of  the  Russian  princes  to  be  buried  in  the 
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diiixch  of  Saint  Midiad  at  Motcow^and  he  prepaved  tlut  city  to  become 
the  eventual  capital  of  Russia.*  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  George, 
who  proceeded  once  more  to  enhuge  the  principality  by  the  conquest  of 
Mojaisk,  a  dependency  of  Smoknsk.t  After  a  suy  of  twelve  months  at 
the  hoide,  Andrew  returned  in  1303  with  the  Khan's  envoys,  called 
a  diet  at  Poeislavly  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  the  metropolitan 
Maximus,  he  read  out  the  Khan's  message,  whkh  announced  that  his 
wish  was  that  there  should  be  peace  in  tiie  Grand  Principality,  and  that 
the  princes  should  oease  their  strife  with  one  another4  The  Grand 
Prince  Andrew  died  in  1304,  and  was  buried  at  Gocodeu  on  the  Volga. 
**  None  of  the  princes  broi^ht  so  many  calamities  on  his  family  as  he,** 
says  Karamzin,  ^  and  his  naign  of  ten  years  was  marked  by  disasters  of 
various  lands— fiunioe  and  pestilence,  drought  and  hurricane  caused 
dreadful  destruction.''  While  the  palace  of  the  princes  of  Tuer  was 
burnt  in  1298,  with  all  its  treasures,  a  similar  fote  overtook,  in  the  next 
year,  a  lai^ge  part  of  Novgorod ;  and  these  ills  in  popular  prejudice  were 
fitly  marked  by  the  appearance  of  the  iisunous  comet  of  1301,  which 
exercised  the  skill  of  the  Chinese  astronomers,  and  was  described  in^ 
verse  by  Pachymeres.}  The  death  of  Andrew  was  no  less  disastrous 
than  his  reign.  I  have  already  remarked  how  the  Russians  had  adopted 
the  Eastern  laws  of  succession,  by  which  the  eklest  male  within  two 
dtgnts  succeeded  to  the  throne.  That  throne  was  now  contested  by 
Geoige,  Prince  of  Moscow,  nephew  of  AndreWf  and  Michael  of  Tuer,  his 
uncle,  and  brother  of  the  two  last  Grand  Princes.  The  latter,  according 
to  the  rules  just  referred  to^  was  the  rightfiul  heir,  and  was  so  acknow* 
ledged  by  the  boyards  of  the  Grand  Principality  and  by  the  people  of 
Novgorod ;  but  Geofge  refused  to  concur,  mx  would  he  listen  to  the 
metropolitan  Maximus,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Tartars,  The 
various  towns  of  Russia  were  in  mntual  strife  and  in  open  war  with  one 
another.  The  Tartars  decided  for  Michael,  who  returned  from  the  horde 
with  the  patent  c^  Grand  Prince,  and  having  been  duly  enthroned, 
marched  against  Moscow,  which  he  besieged  twice  lyithout  success,  and 
finallyi  apparently  contented  himself  with  his  own  tenitory.|  It  would 
seem  to  have  been  a  common  fashion  at  this  time  for  the  Russian  princes 
to  marry  Tartar  wives.  Thus  we  read  that  in  1304  Michael,  the  Prince 
of  Nishni  Novgorod,  who  had  gone  to  the  horde,  doubtless  to  get  his 
position  confirmed,  was  there  married.^ 

If  we  turn  elsewhere  we  read  that  Toktu,  in  the  year  1302,  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  court  of  Gaian  Khan,  the  greatest  of  the  Ilkhans  of 
Persia.  Mirkhond  tells  us  the  chief  envoy  of  Kipchak  was  Issa  Gurkhan, 
and  that  he  was  deputed  to  ask  for  the  surrender  of  the  two  provinces 
of  Arran  and  Aserbaijan,  so  long  an  object  of  contention.    Gasan  was 


^  Id,,  212. 
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ifiitated  at  tiietr  extamigaiice^  they  hxmg  ttcpknd  315  post  honM  «t 
e^ich  statum,  and  he  told  them  thatif  they  vent  to  conquer  hbldofdon 
they  were  too  few,  iduk  if  they  weve  merefy  bearors  of  a  mesMge 
that  a  suite  of  five  persons  to  each  ambassador  was  enoo^  As  to 
the  two  provinces,  he  told  diem  they  had  bdoQfed  to  his  house  amoe  the 
zeign  oi  Khdagu,  and  that  he  meant  to  keep  them.^  Wassaf  rqpdrts 
the  arrival  of  this  embassy  at  some  length.  He  tdk  us  that  in  the 
year  1303  tibere  arrived  thiee  aimaks  of  envoys  witb  370  ooaiien  torn 
Toktn,  by  way  of  Deibend.  He  dates  die  great  defeat  of  N<^  in  tlM 
b^linningof  thesameyear^andteOsos  thatToktn  had  in  amseqaence 
of  it  become  so  arrogant  diat  he  sent  to  demand  the  sorremkr  of  the 
provinces  of  Arran  and  Asertiaijan,  and  thieatOMd  in  case  of  lefesal  to 
put  in  motion  tibe  tiftes  who  encas^ied  from  Kasakonun  to  Derbend ; 
and  as  a  fiirtlier  gauge  of  hb  meaning,  he  sent  no  presenU  except  a 
bag  of  millet,  as  if  to  say  his  army  vras  as  nomeroas  as  the  grains  in  the 
sack.  Toktu's  son  Temta  (?  Tnhik),  who  feared  the  consequences,  had 
sent  Issa  Gurkan  to  acconq;>any  the  envoys  as  bearer,  unknown  to  his 
fether,  of  various  presents.  Anumg  these^  we  are  told,  were  Kixghis 
Sonkors  {U,y  jerfelcons),  Karhik  oxen.  Slave  ermines,  Bulgarian  saUes^ 
and  Kipchak  mares. 

The  nkhatf  spoke  defiantly  to  the  envoys,  and  complained  to  them  of 
the  number  of  their  escort,  as  I  have  already  mentionied,  and  in  answer 
to  the  symbofical  message  conveyed  by  the  bag  of  millet,  he  ordered 
some  hens  to  be  brought  in  and  loosenedf  which  speedily  ate  up  the 
grain,  and  he  said,  ^  It  is  wdl  known  that  the  hen,  above  all  things  likes 
peace  and  order,  and  ol^ects  to  fly  about  like  a  dove,  while  the  wolf 
destroys  die  greater  part  of  the  herd  from  mere  wantonness«'*t 

On  die  feast  df  die  Moi^l  New  Year,  1303,  which  ML  on  the  lydiof 
Jannary;Gazan  Khan  gave  agiand  receptioii,wfaich  was  Mended  by  a  laife 
concourse  of  notables,  indndiog  die  envoys  from  die  Kipchak.^  The 
latter  were  presented  widi  costly  robes  and  other  gifts.  The  twenty- 
one  jeifelcons  they  had  taken  with  them  were  sent  to  his  hunti^ 
establishment  Each  of  the  envoys  was  presented  with  pearis  to  the 
vahie  of  i/)oo  ducats.  They  were  also  commissioned  to  carry  a  letter 
and  rich  presents  fer  their  master.! 

While  Toktn  thus  carried  on  intercourse  with  the  lUdian  of  Persia,  we 
find  him  fonning  a  closer  tie  with  the  Bysantine  empire,  the  masters 
of  which  had  latterly  adopted  die  pdicy  of  securing  the  alliance  of  thdr 
northern  neighbours  by  marrii^  with  their  natural  daughters.  As 
ICichad  had  married  Irene  to  Nogai,  so  we  now  find  Andronicus 
sunendering  his  daughter  Maiiatothe  harem  of  the  KipchakKhan.  Her 
hand  had  been  offered  to  him  dnrii^  the  struggle  with  Nogai,  but  he 
postponed  the  alliance  untH  he  had  subdued  diat  refiactoiy  relative.    On 
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the  temiiiatkm  of  tiie  war  the  match  was  comiiletedf  and  Tdktu  aaems 
to  have  paid  the  price  in  sopplymg  his  fiith«r-in4aw  with  a  coothigeDt  ef 
troops.* 

By  these  maniages,  which  had  now  become  fieqoeat,  the  tmpmn 
cndeavoued  to  secnre  the  alliance  of  the  Taftan  against  dieir  trouble- 
some neighboorsydie  Toxkomans  of  Ana  Minoiv  nor  was  it  £eit  to 
be  d^iradix^  m  the  artifidal  atmosphere  of  E|jxantimn  lor  the 
Christian  Emperor  to  send  his  batim^  dangliter  to  the  harems  of  die 
barbanws  bot  powerfid  Mongols.  With  the  pride  tiiat  the  lamiljr  of 
Jlngis  geneialiy  dispkyed^  it  is  hard  to  see  how  thejr  were  satisfied  wiA 
'^tliese  children  withoat  a  name^*  and  tiiat  tiief  did  not  aspire  to 
princesses  of  more  kgttimatie  Uood. 

In  the  year  1307  Tokta  lost  his  son  Iibasa,  who  commanded  bis  anides 
and  also  his  brother  Borink. 

Let  us  now  tnm  once  more  to  the  intercourse  of  flie  Tartars  with  the 
Rusuan  princes.  I  have  menticmed  how  Danic^  the  Prince  of  Moscow, 
had  ddeated  Constantbe,  tiie  Prince  of  Riazan.  It  seems  tibat  he  had 
also  impiisoned  hin^  and  probably  intended  to  appropriate  Ids  appanage* 
George^  DanieFs  son,  deemed  diat  iSbas  prise  might  best  be  secured  by 
putting  his  prisoner,  who  had  been  in  durance  fiir  six  yearSf  to  death» 
which  he  accordmgly  carried  out4  This  was  in  130S.  Yarodaf,  the 
MQ:  of  Constantino  appealed  to  die  Ttftars,  who  accoiding^  put  him  on 
the  tinone.  Geoigei  howeveri  retained  possession  of  the  town  of 
Kostroma.!  In  the  following  year,  VadS,  Prince  of  Briansl^  went  to  the 
horde  to  complalh  of  his  unde  Sviatodaf  CSebofitdL  The  Tartars 
sttiq;£ed  him  widi  a  cootingeat  of  troops,  with  wfaidi  he  defeated  the 
latter.  He  afterwards,  with  the  same  alfies,  defeated  the  prince  of 
KBradie£| 

Toktu  ^Ged  in  theyear  712  of  the  Hcjh»,  li^  in  1313.^  According 
to  Khnandemir,  be  was  drowned  in  a  boat  in  the  middle  of  the  Volga.^ 
Abtds^hari  says  he  was  buried  at  Seraidrak.tt  Aftier  the  defeat  of  Nogai 
and  hk£muly  he  became  abeohite  rukr  of  the  K^idiak,  and  one  of  its  most 
poweifel  sovereigns.  He  was  a  perrert  from  14am,  imd  reverted  to  the 
dd  feith  of  Jhigb  Khan,  and  widi  it  adopted  that  oltf  dnefs  tolerance. 
He  patronised  die  Christians.  In  tiie  last  year  of  Toktn^  reign  the 
nietropolitan  Peter  dethroned  Ismad,  the  bishop  of  Serai,  and  nominated 
Watsonof  in  his  pUu:e4t 

The  extent  of  Tokto's  dnrnhdon  and  power  is  best  shown  by  the 
nond>er  of  his  mints.'  Coins  of  his  are  extant  stracfc  at  Send,  New 
Serai,  Bdghari,  Ukdc,  Khuareim,  Krim,  JuOad,  and  Majar,  and  they 
range  from  the  year  691,  f>.,  1291,  to  7x1,  iji^  1313.  The  legends  on 
these  ^oins  are  very  various. 

*  Qddia  Horde,  S7^  fte.      t  NorairiiaD'OlMsoa.hr.  757,738.      I  Xanmsio,  fr.  ais. 

10.  { Golden  Honto,i7»  tNoniri,iy01iMoa,iT.75S.   Qold«i  Bonle»  19^ 

«»JOQni.Aiiet..4t>iMrniviL,n5.         1tOp,dWxl3.        nCMdMHocdt.aTft. 
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Thos  he  if  styled  Toktogu,  Ghaijras  el  Toktogu  the  Jast  and  Toktubeg 
Fnehn  has  made  a  second  Khan  out  of  this  last  name,  bat,  as.  I  think, 
without  warrant  He  publishes  coins  struck  by  him  at  Serai,  the  capital 
of  the  Golden  Horde  and  the  seat  of  Tokto's  court,*  and  others  struck  at 
iOiuarezm,  at,  the  oth«  end  of  the  einpire,t  while  they  range  in  dates 
from  693,  #>.,  1393-4}  to  707,  !.#.,  1307^.  This  makes  it  pretty  certain 
that  Toktubeg  is  a  mere  synonym  of  the  Khan  Toktu,  whose  history  we 
have  just  been  relating. 


UZBEG  KHAN. 

According  to  Binaketi,  Toktu  left  three  sons  behind  him,  Tukel  aka, 
Ilkasar,  and  Pirus,  but  none  of  them  succeeded  to  the  throne,  nor  were 
they  in  fact  heirs  to  it,  since  Toktu  had  an  elder  brother,  Toghrul,  who 
left  issue.  The  person  who  now  succeeded  was  Uzb^  the  son  of 
ToghruL  Toghrul  had  sided  with  Tulabugha  in  the  struggle  between 
him  and  Toktu^  and  had  in  c<»isequence  been  put  to  death  by  the  latter. 
In  order  to  secure  the  throne  for  his  own  children,  he  had  sent  Toghrul's 
young  son  Uzbeg  to  'live  fai  the  dangerous  country  of  the  Circassians, 
and  thereupon  married  his  widow.  On  his  death-bed,  having  r^>ented 
of  what  he  had  done,  he  confessed  to  his  wife,  the  boy's  mother,  where 
the  boy  was  living,  and  sent  two  Begs  to  bring  him  home,  but  before 
their  return  Toktu  was  akeady  dead. 

Toktu's  son  Tukel  did  not  appreciate  his  father's  generosity,  and 
detennined  to  seize  the  throne  and  to  put  Uzb^  to  death.  The  latter 
was  however  warned  in  time,  and  the  two  B^^  who  had  safely  convoyed 
Uzb^,fell  upon  Tukel  in  the  palace  at  Serai  and  put  him  to  death.  This 
is  one  story  reported  by  VonHammer.}  Anotheristoldbyacontinuatorof 
Rashid,  who  assigns  the  controversy  to  the  resentment  of  certain  generals 
of  Toktu,  who  disapproved  of  the  proselytising  tendencies  of  Uzb^,  and 
who  consequently  determined  to  support  the  son  of  Toktu.  "  Content 
yourself  with  our  obedience^  what  matters  our  religion  to  you.^  Why 
should  we  abandon  the  faith  of  Jingis  Khaia  for  that  of  the  Arabs/*  had 
been  their  language  to  him.  Tliey  now  determined  to  assassinate  him  at 
a  feast  He  was  warned  of  the  plot  by  one  Kutlugh  Timur,  and  escaped 
in  time.  He  hastily  nu>unted  his  horse  and  fled  10  his  troops,  with  whom 
he  returned  and  put  to  death  Tukel,  who  is  called  Tuklughbeg,  and  120 
of  his  principal  supporters,  and  rewarded  Kutlugh  Timur  by  giving  him 
the  chief  post  in  the  government,  namely,  the  charge  of  the  great 
province  of  Khuarezm  or  Khiva. Ij 

*  R&ae.,  &c.,aoi.  t  Id,    Opusc,  Post.,  296.  ;  Nov»ir],  D'Obssoa,  y^t. 

i  GoldcD  Horde,  a^s.  1!  D'Ohttoo.  iv.  573*    Goldeo  Horde,  xH). 
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In  1315  Babtt,  a  pdioe  of  tbe  Golden  Horde,  who  is  probaUy  to  be 
identified  with  one  q£  the  rebel  genanla.  passed  with  his  ulus  or  tribe 
into  Penia,  and  entered  the  service  of  Uljaitu,  the  Ilkhan  of  Persia.  He 
then  made  an  invasum  of  Khuarean.  Kutkigh  Timur,  its  governor^ 
marched  against  him  with  J5/x)0  troqM,  bat  most  of  his  men  deserted, 
and  he  had  to  retreat.  Baba  proceeded  to  ravage  the  provinoe  in  all 
directionSi  He  sacked  sevexal  towns,  and  rethvd  with  5o/xx>  captives 
and  loaded  with  booty.  The  hordes  of  Juchi  and  Jagatai  were  generally 
on  very  good  tenns.  At  this  time  Yassavor,  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Jagatai,  was  encamped  at  Khojend  with  90,000  men,  and  marched  to 
die  rescne  so  qniddy  that  he  compassed  a  month's  joomey  in  eight  days. 
He  attacked  Baba  on  his  retom,  defeated  him,  and  compelled  him  to 
abandon  his  pcisoners.  Usbeg  was  greatly  irritated  at  this  invasion, 
and  the  irritation  was  increased  by  the  connsel  of  Issenbqgha,  die  Khan 
of  Jagatai,  who  doubtless  wished  to  see  the  two  hordes  nordi  and  sooth 
of  the  Caacasns  at  war.  Uzbeg  sent  AldMigha,  of  die  race  of  the  Kiyats 
(iig^  the  Mongol  royal  race),  to  Tebriz  as  his  envoy,  to  demand 
sttisfaction.  He  arrived  at  Tebriz  on  September,  1315,  and  die  Emir 
Hoosscin  Gurkan,  the  commander-in^hief  on  the  froaders  of  Arran,  gave 
him  a  grand  feast  there.  His  host,  however,  pcesented  him  with  the  cup 
without  rismg.  The  envoy  npon  this  said  shaifdy,  ''That  he  could  not 
accept  the  cop  Iran  a  slave  who  was  seated,  and  who  had  fbigotten 
die  ancient  etiquette  of  the  Mongols,  by  which  a  gurican  (i#.,  one  who 
had  maxned  into  the  Imperial  £fanily)  ought  to  stand  in  the  presence  of 
a  prince  of  the  blood.''  Houssein  replied  that  he  was  there  to  execute  a 
mission,  and  not  to  regulate  etiquette.*  At  the  audience  with  Uljaitn  at 
Sukania  Akbugha  said  to  hkn, ''  If  the  Prince  Baba  has  acted  on  his  own 
accord,  let  him  be  delivered  up  to  us.  If  he  did  it  by  your  ofders,  we 
counsel  you  not  to  winter  in  Arxan,  for  we  diall  enter  diat  province  with 
an  army  as  numerous  as  the  sand  of  the  desert'  Uljaitn  disowned 
die  act  altogether,  and  had  Baba  put  to  death  in  the  presence  of  the 
ambassador,  whom  he  sent  home  shortly  after  with  a  friendly  message. 

The  previous  year  Uibeg  had  sent  envoys  to  Egypt  with  magnificent 
presents  and  a  letter,  in  which  he  congratulated  the  Khalif  Nassir  on  the 
spread  of  Islamism  to  the  borders  of  China.  In  it  he  said  that  in  his 
entire  there  wcse  now  cmly  Mnhammedans.  That  on  his  ekvadon  to 
the  throne  he  had  left  the  northern  tribes  the  option  of  war  or  con verdon, 
that  diose  who  had  been  obdurate  had  been  beaten  and  reduced  to 
obedience.  Nassir  sent  envoys  back  with  this  embassy  on  its  return, 
bearii^  ridi  presents  with  dieuLt  Uib^s  messengers  had  been  accom- 
panied by  a  representative  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor.  The  Egyptians 
retamed  home  in  the  end  of  rsis,  and  the  next  year  Nassir  sent  other 
ettfoys,  demanding  in  marriage  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Jingis,  wiUi 

*O'OhM0a,Ml   GoldMHord«,j84.  t  NofmifiinD'ObMOll,iv.j7^ 
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wdtiMo  |H'<iiuts«  TImw  tuwpyB  hMyiog  ddttv<ivod  tlwir  Idtten^  iskcd 
lor  a  piivato  istenricwj  but  wore  told  b^  U^Mgi  throngh  the  iiitevpMsri 
that  if  they  had  aaythiBg  ebo  to  comtmrninrtio  than  a  ali^>le  coByiiment 
they  nrait  do  H  tfafooi^  the  Eioin  (sor^  a  Tery  coBStit«ti<mal  fl^^ 
The  pffopoeitioii  wat  theteupon  lenffwed  in  the  ataeniblyof  tiio  military 
chiffii|  who  were  net  toijeOier  to  the  ntiniber  of  eerenty*  They  feigned  to 
be  nndi  abocked  at  die  demand.  Such  a  thing  had  never  happened 
«noe  the  days  of  Jhigia  Khan.  Why  shonld  a  dani^iter  of  Jingis  be  sent 
aaxMS  the  seven  seas  to  Egypt?  The  fiist  day  they  rejected  the  demand, 
bat  the  neatt,  havhig  received  the  presents  Nasshr  had  sent  tiiem, 
tey  were  more  yiddtog^  and  ended  by  giviii^  their  consent,  bat  die 
masrii^was  to  be  postponed  £or  foor  years;  the  fot  year  to  be  qmit 
in  negotiations,  the  second  for  the  losmal  demand,  the  ddrd  for  thn 
mntind  presents^  and  the  iaarth  for  die  marriage.  One  hnadrsd  tnmans 
(£r^i/)Oo^ooo  gold  pieces  or  dhiars),  besides  a  grsat  nomber  of  hones, 
soits  of  aimoitr,&c.,wei:e  fined  as  the  price  of  the  yoong  hMty,  andaki^e 
t^rHgtg  ci  Emirs  widi  dieir  wives  was  to  be  sent  to  esosrt  her. 
Imposnble  condidons  wem  in  hct  annexed.  The  Tartars  pedmpe 
deemed  it  a  good  appoitunityfcralargeeKtertien.  Nassir< 
of  die  conditions  singly  dropped  the  subject  Odier 
passed  between  the  two^  hot  it  was  not  named.  At  lengdi  VAcg 
reopened  the  qnestkm  on  thft  retnm  of  one  of  Nassir^  eBvoy%  named 
Seif  ud  din,  who  had  taken  Um  a  present  of  a  roysl  robe  decoiated 
with  gold  and  jeweis»  He  toldhhnhehadasrignedtoNasflirapnnocss 
of  the  boose  of  Jingis  and  spnmgfiomBereke^thetemerKhanof  dm 
Golden  Hecde.  Scifuddinsaid  diat  it  was  no  pmtof  his  oonmimiaa 
in  nndertake  the  responsible  duty  of  a  matchouAaer,  and  ttat  if  he  waHei 
Us  nmslerwoold  send  soluble  presents.  Usb^whowasamanofbosi- 
aess,  woold  not  bear  of  delay,  and  said  dm  hidy  dboold  retom  whh  Mm, 
and  asked  for  the  osual  mairiage  gift.  The  envoy  said  he  had  braoglit 
nodiing  widi  hhn.  Usbcg^  widi  the  osoal  Mongol  skQt  in  moifeetary 
matten^  bade  his  mcrdmnts  advance  Self  od  din  ao^oeo  dinars.  They 
also  advanced  hhn  a  foiAer  som  of  7/xx>  dhiar%  whkh  he  spent  in 
foasdng;  He  dien  set  oot  with  his  diMge^  widi  many  Udies,  and  widi 
the  chief  Kadhi  of  SeraL 

They  enibaitod  on  the  17th  of  October,  1319^  and  landed  at  Akxandria 
indmmimdiofAprilfollewing.  IVhen  she  kft  the  dd^  the  Khamn 
entered  a  tent  of  golden  tissae,  placed  on  a  caniagewhkk  was  dragged 
to  dm  patoce  by  the  Mamkhs.  The  Sultan  sent  chambeilains  and 
eighteen  boats  to  meet  her.  OnheranivalatCairo^shewasrsceiveditt 
State  by  die  Emir  Sdf  nd  dfai  Aigon,  dm  Soltan's  hemenaati  at  die  head 
of  the  ddef  Mandnks,  and  boms  on  their  shoolden  ma  pahrnqninto 
the  pavilion  called  Meidan  OS  Sokaniya*  Thsrshadbesneiecttf  asQkan 
tent,  in  which  she  was  feasted.   Three  days  after,  Nassfar  gave  andisnce 
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to  the  envoys  dVAtg  md  those  of  Byxantfaon  andGeoigia  who  had 
accomptiued  them.  The  princess^  taken  from  ^  Mekbm  to  the  ^Castle 
of  the  Moontain"  in  an  anba  drawn  bf  a  mole,  was  at  length  oooditcted 
to  her  apartments  hi  the  palaoe,  which  had  been  decorated  in  a  fiuhion 
hitherto  unknown  among  the  Mnssuimans.  Eight  days  after,  the  marriage 
contract  was  <kawn  up,  by  which  the  Sifitan  paid  over  3o/x)o  mitscals, 
from  which  were  dedacted  the  so^ooo  dinars  aheady  advanced.  The 
envoys  and  the  attendants  cm  the  princess  were  sent  home  with  rich 
pitsents  for  themsdves  and  the  Khan.  This  account,  idiidi  is  taken 
from  Novahri,  gives  a  good  view  of  the  mercenary  tactics  of  the  Tartars 
in  their  marriage  transactions^  and  of  the  homry  of  the  court  of  Egypt  at 
thatdate.* 

IjCt  us  now  tmm  our  attention  to  Russia.  We  have  described  how 
Michad  became  Grand  Prince,  and  how  he  Strugs^  with  and  at  length 
compdled  George,  the  Prince  of  Moscow*  to  keep  the  peace  with  hioL 
He  Hved  chiefly  at  Tuer,  and  ruled  both  tiie  Grand  Principality  and  also 
the  appanage  of  Novgorod  by  his  lieutenants.  The  democratic  citizens 
of  the  latter  district  havfaigmade  a  successful  and  sanguinary  expedition 
against  finland,  began  to  quarrel  with  Michad  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  not  kept  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  them.  He  accordingly  seized 
Torjek,  and  brought  them  to  submission  by  cutting  off  their  supplies 
of  com.  Peace  was  ratified  through  the  intervention  of  David, 
archbishop  of  Tuer.  This  was  in  1312.  It  was  apparently  in  the 
following  year  that  Michael  was  summoned  to  the  horde,  and  arrived  there 
to  find  Toktu  dead  and  his  successor  on  the  throne.  There  he  had  to 
stay  for  two  years,  doubtless  against  his  will,  and  as  the  Carelians  and 
Swedes  used  the  opportunity  for  attacking  Novgorod,  it  naturally  caused 
great  discontent  there.  Geoige,  the  Prince  of  Moscow,  deeming  the 
troubled  waters  good  to  fish  in,  sent  his  relative  Feodor  of  Kief  to  seize 
MichaeFs  partisans  at  Novgorod,  and  he  was  soon  master  of  that 
republic.  He  too  was  now  summoned  to  the  horde  to  answer  the 
charges  of  Michael,  and  left  his  brother  Athanasius  in  chaige  of 
Novgorod.    This  was  in  131 5.t 

Michael  had  already  set  out  to  recover  his  own,  and  was  assisted  by  a 
Tartar  contingent,  commanded  by  Taitimur,  Omar  Khojai  and  IndruL 
He  marched  upon  Novgorod  with  these  allies  and  the  tnx^  of  Vladimir 
and  Tuer.  The  troops  of  Novgorod  met  him  at  Toijek,  and  a  fierce 
fight  took  place  in  the  eariy  spring  of  1316.  Michad  won  the  battle,  and 
compelled  his  opponents  to  pay  a  large  tribute,  and  to  surrender 
Athanasius  and  some  of  the  boyards  as  hostages. 

While  Michael  was  thus  asserting  his  authority,  his  rival  George  of 
Moscow  was  circumventing  him  by  more  peaceful  methods.  He  so 
ingratiated  himself  into  the  favour  of  the  young  Khan  Usb^  that  he 

*  D*ObMon,  iv.  652-637.   GoUen  Horde,  a84-286.       t  Karamxio*  nr.  2x7.   Ooldia  Hocde,  a86. 
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appointed  him  chief  of  the  Russian  princes,  and  gave  him  his  sister 
Konchak  in  marriage.  She  was  baptised  and  leceived  the  name  of 
Agatha,  which  fact,  as  Kaiamsin  says,  seems  very  inconsistent  with 
Uzb^s  usual  zeal  for  the  Mtthammedans.  Having  been  three  years  at  the 
Tartar  court,  George  xetmned  with  an  army  of  Tartars  and  Mordvins, 
the  fbnner  led  by  Kawgadui,  Astrabit,  and  Ostref  (?  Chosref).  Michael 
sent  envoys  to  him  to  say  that  if  it  was  the  Khan's  wish  he  would 
surrender  the  Grand  Principality  to  him,  but  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to 
letam  his  hereditary  appanage  (Tuer).  The  ruthless  Geoige  answered 
this  temperate  message  by  ravaging  the  villages  of  Tuer  as  £ur  as  the 
Volga.  Michael  then  summoned  his  boyards  and  told  them  his 
story.  They  gladly  undatook  to  support  him,  and  having  assemUed  his 
forces  he  fought  a  battle  against  his  nephew  at  Bortnovo,  not  hi  from 
Tuer.  This  was  in  December,  1318.  He  was  completdy  victorious, 
and  freed  an  immense  number  of  captives  whom  the  Tartars  were 
carrying  oft  He  also  captured  George's  wi£%  his  brother  Boris, 
and  Kawgadui,  Uzbeg's  deputy.  The  latter  he  treated  with  great 
civility,  made  him  some  handsome  presents,  and  sent  him  back  to 
the  Khan.  Geoi^  fled  to  Novgorod,  where  he  raised  an  army  aild 
marched  towards  the  Volga.  Michael,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  very 
humane  person,  suggested  that  their  quarrel  should  be  remitted  to  the 
Khan  for  decision,  and  meanwhile  he  consented  that  George  should  be 
treated  as  Grand  Prince.  At  this  juncture  Agatha,  the  latter's  wife^ 
unfortunately  died  at  Tuer,  and  it  was  suggested  that  Michael  had  poisoned 
her.  George  repaired  with  a  large  body  of  boyards  and  notables  to  the 
horde,  while  Michael  intrusted  his  case  to  his  son  Constantine,  a  boy  of 
twelve  years  of  age^  and  no  match  for  his  crafty  opponent* 

George  intrigued  successfully,  and  also  distributed  gold  freely  among 
the  leading  Tartars.  He  was  supported  too  by  Kawgadui,  and  it  was 
determined  to  summon  Michael  to  the  horde  in  person.  A  Tartar 
named  Akhnul  was  sent  to  bring  hinu 

The  Grand  Prince,  ^dio  had  a  presage  that  this  journey  wouM  be 
his  last,  made  a  dispositk>n  df  the  appanages  among  his  sons,  and  set  out 
against  the  advice  of  the  boyards.  He  met  Uzb^  on  the  shores  of  the 
sea  of  Azo^  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Don.  He  distributed  presents 
among  the  chief  Tartars,  and  for  six  weeks  lived  in  peace  among  them, 
when  suddenly  Uzbeg  ordered  the  grandees  to  judge  of  the  matters  in 
dispute  between  the  uncle  and  nephew,  and  to  decide  impartially  which 
of  them  deserved  punishment.  The  trial  took  place  in  a  tent  adjoining 
the  Khan's,  and  there  Michael  was  accused  by  several  baskaks,  <>.,  Tartar 
commissioners,  of  not  having  paid  the  whole  tribute  fixed  by  the  Khan. 
These  he  answered  successfully ;  but  Kawgadui,  his  principal  accuser, 
was  also  one  of  his  judges.    At  the  second  sitting  of  the  court  he  was 

m  rt—  ■  I  I  ■  I  ...  ■     ■ 
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kd  in  with  a  cofd  tbm^  ysnedc^aiid  diarged  widi  bwriag  taken  up 
imns  tgakist  the  IQiftn'8  ambassadocv  u^  with  hav^ 
lister.    ^One  cannot  dittii^^ni^  enYoys  in  a  battle^'  said  the  Grand 
Prince,  "biit  I  eaved  the  life  of  Kawgadd  and  acnt  him  back  coreied  with 

hoQonrs.  As  to  the  other  charge,  I  caU  God  to  witness,  as  a  Christian, 
diat  I  never  committed  such  a  horrible  crime.*  But  tiie  judges  were 
cMnrate.  The  Chmese  prisoner's  yoke^  called  the  cangue,  was  fostened 
round  his  neck,  and  his  ridi  garoients  were  divided  among  the  gaaidi. 
At  this  time  Uibeg  set  out  on  a  hmiting  expedition  with  his  army  and  a 
troop  of  tributary  princes  and  ambassadors.  These  were  occarions  of 
gteat  festivity,  when  each  sddier  donned  his  richest  uniform  and 
mounted  his  best  horse :  in  whidi  merchants  from  India,  Byiantium, 
and  Cathay  offered  their  treasures  in  tlie  vast  camp.  Michael  went  with 
the  rest,  for  Vthtg  had  not  yet  pronounced  judgment  He  spent  his 
time  in  religious  exercises,  and  as  his  hands  were  bound,  a  page  turned 
over  the  leaves  wh9e  he  sang  the  psahns.  Meanwhile  Kawgadui  made 
him  undergo  the  indignity  of  a  pubHc  exposure  hi  the  market  pkce.  He 
refused  to  escape,  pleading  that  he  would  not  make  lus  country  the 
victim  of  his  imprudence.  The  horde  had  already  crossed  the  Terek, 
and  was  encamped  near  Derbend,  and  near  the  Ossetian  town  of 
Tetiakof,  which  Mangu  Timur,  in  alliance  with  the  Russian  princes,  had 
captured  in  1277.  Uzbeg,  who  was  young  and  disposed  to  be  just,  l<mg 
delayed  his  sentence ;  but  at  length,  induced  by  the  representations  of 
Kawgadui,  he  ordered  the  execution. 

The  fatal  day  arrived,  and  having  blessed  his  son  Constantino  and 
repeated  the  religious  services,  a  crowd  of  people  came  in  sight,  and  with 
them  his  nephew  George  and  Kawgadui.  They  ordered  the  executioners 
to  enter  the  tent  and  finish  their  work.  The  attendants  were  driven  out ; 
he  was  then  seized  by  the  cangue,  thrown  down  and  trampled  under  by 
the  Tartars ;  and  lastly,  a  Greek  or  Russian  named  Romanetz  thrust 
a  knife  into  his  side  and  dragged  his  heart  out  This  happened  on 
the  22nd  of  November,  13 19,  and  the  place  of  martyrdom  was 
beyond  the  river,  which  bears  the  fitting  name  of  Ajissu  or  Bitter  Waters. 
Like  his  relatives  Boris,  Gieb,  and  Michael  of  Chemigof  he  was  made  a 
saint  His  tent  was  plundered  by  the  Tartars,  as  was  customary. 
George  and  Kawgadui  then  rode  up  to  it  and  looked  in  at  the  naked 
corpse,  where  the  Christian  was  reproached  by  the  Muhammedan  in  the 
words, ^He  is  your  uncle,  will  you  permit  his  oupse  to  be  outraged?* 
One  of  George's  attendants  then  threw  his  mantle  over  the  remains. 
These  were  conveyed  to  the  town  of  Majar  on  the  Kuma,  and  thence 
to  Moscow,  and  were  buried  in  the  monastery  of  Saint  Saviour  in 
the  Kremlin.*  Thus  perished  another  of  the  Grand  Princes,  the  victim 
rather  of  his  own  ruthless  relatives  than  of  Tartar  brutality,  and  thus 


*Kanunxifl,iT.tt6-234.   Golden  Hordt,  S90, 191. 
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did  tbe  Prince  of  Moscow  sustain  the  character  which,  two  ceotnries 
later,  gaTC  his  descendants  a  wide  notcniety  for  unscmfraloas  vigottr. 
The  reign  of  Michael  was  marked  by  two  or  three  minor  incidents  in 
which  the  hands  of  the  Tartars  had  a  part  Thus  we  are  told  that  in 
X316  Constantino  Prince  of  Rostof,  having  died  at  the  horde^  his  son 
Vanli  returned  to  his  capital  with  two  Tartars  named  Sawlidi  and 
Kasanjt,  whose  extortions  were  long  remembered.  Such  oflidals  bore 
the  harmless  title  of  ambassadors  In  1318  Kochka,  wbo  Med  soch  a 
post^  had  120  men  put  to  death  at  Kostroma,  pillaged  RosU^,  with  the 
church  of  Our  Lady  there,  and  the  monasteries  and  villages  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  carried  off  a  number  of  the  inhabitants.* 

The  church  fared  well  at  the  hands  of  the  Tartar  Khan.  The 
metropolitan  Maximns  had  died  in  1505.  His  position  was  seized  by  an 
abbot  named  Gdrontius,  but,  at  the  instance  of  the  Prince  df  GaUida,  the 
patriarch  Athanasius  deposed  him,  and  in  1508  consecrated  Peter,  Abbot 
of  Volhynia,  metropolitan  of  Russia.  It  was  he  who  deposed  Ismael 
the  Bishop  of  Serai,  as  I  have  mentioned.  In  1313  he  accompanied 
Michael  to  the  horde,  and  obtained  a  diploma  from  Uzbeg  grantb^ 
special  fitvours  to  the  deigy,  which  was  thus  phrased  ;— 

^By  the  will  and  power  the  grandeur  and  grace  of  the  most  high  and 
immortal  God.  Usb^  to  all  our  princes,  great  and  small;  to  our 
voivodes,  grandees,  appanaged  princes,  superior  and  inferior  officers; 
to  our  learned  men  and  doctors  of  law,  our  men  of  letters,  baskaks,  and 
ambassadors,  our  couriers  and  receivers  of  tribute,  our  scribes,  our 
envoys  m  rattU,  our  huntsmen,  fidconers,and  all  people  of  high,  mediate, 
and  low  degree;  our  grandees  in  all  our  provinces  and  uluses,  wherever 
by  the  power  of  the  eternal  God  our  rule  is  established  and  our  word 
is  law. 

**  It  is  fori>idden  to  injure  in  Russia  the  metropolitan  church,  oi  which 
Peter  is  the  head,  or  his  subordinates ;  to  seize  their  property,  wealth,  or 
people.  He  is  empowered  to  judge  his  own  people  in  all  cases  of  theft 
and  plunder,  according  to  right  and  justice,  and  he  alone  or  his  deputy 
is  to  be  arbiter.  All  hb  subordinates  in  the  church  are  to  obey  him 
according  to  the  ancient  laws,  and  according  to  our  foimer  orders  and 
those  of  the  Khans  our  predecessors.  No  one  is  to  meddle  with  the 
af&irs  of  the  church,  since  they  are  divine.  He  who  disobeys  us  in  this 
will  commit  sin  against  God,  and  he  will  suffer  from  his  anger  and  from 
our  punishment  ...  We  prcmiise  for  ourselves,  our  children,  and 
die  governors  of  our  provinces,  not  to  meddle  with  the  church's  affairs  ; 
and  we  (oMd  anyone  to  interfere  in  its  towns,  districts,  villages,  chases, 
and  fisheries,  beehives,  lands,  fields,  forests,  towns,  or  places  under  its 
baflifs;  its  vineyards,  mills,  winter  quarters  for  cattle,  or  any  of  its 
properties  and  goods.    .    .    .    That  the  mind  of  the  metropolitan  may 

*  Karaouin,  iv.  236  and  390. 
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be  ahnys  irt  imn%  to  tItfU  with  an  i^riijbt  Mind  be  may  ^^ 
us,  our  dttldren,  and  our  nation.  Soch  is  our  with  acoordi«c  to  the 
poBqrof  theKhanaoufffiithen.  •  •  •  0«r  baakalo^  customs  officen» 
leceheis  of  tfiMls^  aecihes,  &c.»  will  take  caie  that  aB  the  BasOioas 
of  die  medrapolttan  a»  iinhafaied»  and  that  no  one  does  ihfamwjnf. 
That  ^e  aednmandntes,  abbots,  pmit%  «nd  other  occkriastics  ana 
also  respected.  When  Imposts  such  as  those  from  mstwnsy  the  plom^ 
iasc,  and  that  far  tiansit  or  reqatsitloiia  of  tern  piodacs^  and  te  the 
post  service  are  made^  or  in  cases  of  genend  levies  of  oor  saljects  in  time 
of  wWy  nothiig  shall  be  demanded  from  tiie  t  ailioilral  chmiriwsi  from  the 
metrqpdltanPiBter,oratt]rof  his  derfj^ftr  thsypmgrtoGodfrrnsand 
protect  ov  aso^.  Who  is  Ignorant  that  at  all  thnes  the  Eternal  ghfes 
meansof  sotainlaf  lifeorproviduigfrrwar?  •  •  •  We  desiie  that 
nothing  shall  be  dnwaiidfid  for  the  siqpport  of  o«ir  envoys^  owsehes, 
or  our  horaes.  •  .  •  If  anything  bo  demandfd  from  the  deqgr  it 
shall  be  tetmned  thrwrfoid^  yyf  thoee  who  nse  violenee  fMP^tt  it  shall  bo 
duly  punished.  It  is  forbidden  to  employ  the  servants  of  the  dnxch^  such 
as  pamtcrsi  nuMons.  cariieniB0M  buntsmBBk  fiuoooerk  Sbc*^  tor  our  nor* 
poses.  .  .  .  Anyone  idiooondemna  or  bkmes  this  fd^gion  shall  not  bt 
diowed  to  eKcase  hiasd^  but  shatt  sifcr  death.  The  bro^em  and  sons 
of  prierts  and  deacons,  ttvhig  at  the  aainetnbb  with  thwBi  shall  egj^y  the 
same  privilsges.  Anypiisstnotinmiedlatdy  saliecttotiiemelmpoytatt 
diaU  not  be  deprived  of  his  offoob  bat  shall  pqrtnbole.  The  prissti^ 
deaconsyftc  who  enjoy  the  immimitifs  wo  grant  them  shag  pnqr  for  ns 
unceasiBgly  with  a  pore  heart  £vil  to  1dm  who  nsglects  to  do  sa 
Att  authority  in  the  chnrdi  is  given  to  the  aeliopelitani  so  timt  ho 
may  exact  rigid  confondty.  ...  It  is  thos  wo  have  decreed  the 
present  owHmmor,  which  we  shall  see  daly  carried  oot 

^  Given  at  our  camp  the  year  of  tim  hare^  tiio  ist  mondi  of  antnmn,  the 
4th  of  die  ancient  days.** 

This  document  points  mverat  morals.  It  showa^  in  the  first  places  how 
terribly  down-trodden  at  tins  period  the  Russians  mnst  have  been.  How 
every  act  and  movement  of  lifs  was  under  surveillanoo  and  sidiject  to 
taxation^  and  how  the  himgry  tax<olleotors,  many  of  whom,  mocoidinf  to 
Karamdn^  were  Jews  from  the  Crimea  and  the  Kahan»  soAsd  like  an 
army  of  leedies  the  very  life-blood  of  the  nation. 

Itshowsyon  the  other  hand,  to  sobm  esdent  hew  the  ^nreh  aoquiied 
its  parameunt  influence  in  Russian  Ufe.  It  wns  the  only  1«iftitBtifln 
in  the  country  free  from  taxes  and  claims.  Its  ptuyetty 
tially  a  sanctuary,  and  its  dependents  privileged  people^ 
dBplomas  as  that  given  by  Usb^,  by  concfiairafing  and  centoalising 
the  wliok  autiiority  in  the  metropolitan  and  making  Um  ahtohrtf, 
created  that  disc^rfine  in  reli^ioQS  mattem  whidi  can  best  be  ^y^tfurfd 
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with  the  condition  induced  in  die  Ronan  Catlwlic  cfanrch  hf  the  fdkcy 
of  the  Vadcun  in  our  day. 

Uzbeg^  tolerance  was  ^ery  CatfaoliCy  and  not  coninied  meidy  to  the 
Greek  ChrittianSi  for  we  vend  that  a  year  before  the  metropo&tti  Fetcr 
appeared  at  the  hoide^  the  Pope  John  XXIL  had  wikta  VAtg 
a  letter,  in  which  he  thanked  him  for  the  ktadness  he  had  shown  the 
Christians.* 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Tartar  doings  elstwfaeve.  The  expedition  of 
Usbeg  and  his  army  towards  Decbend,  whidi  tfie  Rnssiaa  dmmirtfrs 
describe  as  a  giand  host,  was  that  and  eomething  moie ;  k  was  a 
demonstFation  afatest  Abnsaid  the  Ukfaan  of  Persia.  The  Egyptians^ . 
doubtless  in  concert  with  him,  made  an  attadc  at  the  same  time  npon 
Oiarbekr.  It  was  decided  at  a  amndl  of  war  that  the  emir  Iie&chin 
^Kmki  defend  die  latter  province  idiile  the  Hkhan  in  person  marked 
against  Uib^,t  The  emir  Taremtas  was  sent  on  as  an  advance  gmvd 
to  the  frontier.  Meanwhile  Serai  Kt^ngb,  brother  of  Knkhigh  TfamuTy  on 
behalf  of  U  tbeg,  mvaged  dw  country  for  and  widot 

Taremtaz  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  Usbeg's  powerfol  armyi  in 
whidi,  we  are  told,  each  warrior  had  three  horses,  and  he  retfaed  to 
Abosaid'k  ordu.|  Uzbeg,  who  was  a  sealons  Musswhnani  vistled  the 
tomb  of  the  emir  Pir  Hoossein  Perwana»  and  was  told  at  the  mosque 
there  that  the  guardhmsof  the  tomb  had  been  lohbed  by  Serai  Kuth^s 
troops  of  5o/xx>  sheep  and  ao^ooo  cattle  and  asses,  and  that  two  Tartars 
had  entered  in  at  the  windows  and  stolen  the  sacred  carpets.  Heoidemd 
tlM  robbers  ot  the  carpets  to  be  put  to  deadi,  and  issued  a  sl&arp  Yaliigi^ 
1^  mandate,  to  the  emirs  ICuthigfa  Unrar  and  Issa  to  halt  die  tn)Of% 
and  to  inform  them  that  the  stolen  lierds  mast  be  restored.  He  also 
presented  the  guanyans  of  the  tomb  with  several  bars  of  gold,  polished 
on  both  sides,  called  sum,  each  worth  twenty  gold  pieoes.  Healsogave 
them  some  sable  and  ermine  skins.  ^  On  the  following  mornings  says 
the  gloriously  inflated  Wassaf,  *wlien  on  the  green  sea  the  golden  sUp 
unreefed  its  morning  sails,*  diat  is,  he  explaini^  ''when  the  son  had 
dffown  iu  dasshng  banners  of  light  over  the  edge  of  the  tower  of  the  blue 
enamelled  castle,  the  hoarse  timnpeU  woe  sounded,  and  die  march  was 
continned  towards  the  river  Knr.^ 

It  would  seem  that  Uzbeg  was  indaced  to  invade  Persia  by  a  rqKXt 
that  Choban,  the  IDdian'Si  general-in<hie^  who  was  now  in  Khqmssan, 
meant  to  rise  against  his  master,  for  we  are  told  when  he  readied  the  Kur 
he  inquired  from  the  guardiana  of  the  tomb  how  it  was  that  Choban  did  not 
appear,  and  where  he  was.  Gioban  was  in  the  neighbonrfaood  of 
Baihdcan.  The  emir  Issa  Kvthigh,  who  had  marched  into  Arcan,  had 
lost  neariy  all  bis  mules  and  horses  with  the  plague^  and  such  distress 
reigned  in  the  Sultan's  own  camp  through  the  mortality  amoqg  the  cattle  ' 
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and  tht  defeit  c£  eferythiqgy  duu  a  load  of  straw,  oiily  worth  ten 
dhtans,  was  told  te  inty^five  ducats.  Mossengers  were  sent  to 
scmmon  tiie  varimis  anniet.  As  soon  as  Choban  heard  of  his  master's 
perfl  ha  set  oat  post  haste  for  Deibend.  Uib^  was  told  of  his  approach, 
aad  Aat  he  was  marchinf  with  ten  tumans,  i#.y  ipo,oop  men,  from 
Kaijagha  dnectljr  apon  Deibend,  and  thus  threatening  hhn  in  rear.  He 
gave  ocders  to  retire.  The  army  retreated  hastily,  but  lost  sereial 
pdsonefs  to  Choban,  who  pursued  it  rapidly.  This  canqpa%n  took  fdace 
apparently  in  the  wmter  of  131&-1319.* 

In  this  year  we  ttttetanately  loose  the  assistance  of  three  of  the  best 
Eastern  historians^  namdy,  Rashid  ud  din,  l^naketi,  and  Wassa^  and 
become  largely  dependent  on  the  Russian  annalists.! 

Midiad  had  intrusted  his  young  ion  Constantine  to  the  generosity  of 
Usb^a  wife^  who  protected  him  and  also  such  of  the  boyards  as  put 
themsebea  aider  her  segis.  On  his  return  home  George  took  his 
yoni^  cousin  with  him.  When  the  sad  news  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Michad  readied  Tuer,  iu  pepple  put  his  ddest  son  Dimitri  on  his 
fitther's  throne^  and  set  out  dressed  in  mourning  to  ask  for  the  surrender 
of  their  late  master's  ashes.  George  agreed  that  the  corpse  should  be 
exhanged  for  that  of  his  Tartar  wife  Konchak,  the  sister  of  Uzbeg,  and 
a:moumfel  cavalcade  setoff  down  the  Volga  to  escort  it  home.  About 
this  time,  ^  m  1520,  we  read  of  a  Tartar  commissary  named  Baidar 
being  at  Vladimir  and  committing  great  excesses  there.  We  are  also 
told  that  the  prince  Jciai  Danilovitch  made  a  journey  to  the  horde,  while 
another  prince  named  George  Alexandrovitch  died  theie.|  Dimitri,  the 
son  of  Michad,  seems  to  have  now  repaired  to  the  horde,  and  there 
secured  thfS  punishment  of  Kawgadui,  the  instigator  of  his  father's 
mardec  The  next  year,  ^^  in  1321,  a  Tartar  deputy  named  Tayanchar 
went  to  Kashin  with  a  Jew  to  collect  the  arrears  of  taxes.  He  com- 
mitted considerable  dcpredations.t 

Meanwhile  George  the  Grand  Prince,  was  prosecuUng  his  plans  in 
Russia.  He  compelled  the  Prince  df  Riazan  to  submit  to  him,  and 
frtrartfd  from  his  cousin  Dimitri  of  Tuer  a  treaty  by  which  he  agreed  to 
pay  him  a  tribute  of  ayooo  roubles  and  to  resign  all  pretensions  to  the 
Grand  Principality.  This  is  the  first  occasion,  according  to  Karamnn, 
when  roubles  are  mentioned.  They  were  not  coins,  but  pieces  of  sflver  four 
inches  kmg  and  of  the  thickness  of  one'sfinger,  weiring  ilRussian  ounces. 
A  noBiber  of  tese  old  roubks  are  preserved,  and  may  be  seen  m  the 
^teadad  room  devoted  to  Russian  coins  at  the  Hermitage  at  St.  Peters- 
but|^  George  now  went  to  Novgorod  and  prosecuted  a  war  against  the 
Swedes.  On  his  return  he  found  the  Tartar  Akhmil  had  been  once  more 
in  the  Grand  Principality,  making  sad  ravage  there,  had  devastated 
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the  town  nf  Yarotfan^  under  the  plea  of  rtetoring  OMtor^  and  had 
returned  in  trimnph  to  hit  master.  He  also  heaid  that  hia  confai  had 
soiiciied  at  the  heide  the  Grand  Prind|>alit7  for  himael^  and  that  the 
Tartar  Sewfa^Bilgha  had  arrived  at  Taer  with  ^  Yadlgh  or  patent  of 
iaveatitvie.  Geotfe  wiahed  the  people  of  Novgorod  to  ivp^  Urn  witfi 
scwiie  tioopiy  hnt  uo  pindent  merchants  there  dccmied.  He  uien 
repaired  to  Psfco^  where  he  was  amtcahly  received,  b«t  where  he  fennd 
the  people  miable  to  assist  him,  as  Uiejr  were  engaged  hi  war  wi^  the 
Esthonian  Kn^jhtSy  who  were  at  dib  time,  says  Kanmish^  commanded  h]r 
Danrid,  Prince  of  Lithuania,  known  in  the  history  of  the  Teutonic  order 
as  the  ^  Castelan  of  Garden.'  Returning  onoe  more  to  Novgorod, 
Geofge  made  a  lavomrable  peace  with  die  Swedes,  the  Litlraanlans,  and 
die  Ustlughes,  and  having  thns  won  the  n^iard  of  tiie  Novgorod  people, 
he  deemed  it  prudent  to  repair  to  die  horde  to  ttj  and  r^(aln  his  former 
Influence  there.  He  tiavtued  by  wav  of  Pennia,  and  descended  the 
Kama  to  the  Volga. 

MeanwhOe  let  us  turn  to  die  doings  at  the  horde.  In  1333 
Usbeg  lost  his  wife  BeUtni,  and  fai  die  same  year  the  Pope  John  XXII. 
sent  him  a  brief  addng  him  to  send  bade  the  Christians  who  had  been 
driven  away  from  Soldaia  in  the  Crimea  by  the  Muiiammcdans.  In  the 
same  year  an  army  of  Tartars  made  an  invasion  of  Lithuania.*  They 
also  kept  up  an  intennittent  intercourse  with  the  Eastern  empire.  Thus 
we  read  that  in  order  to  conciliate  them  the  Emperors  supplied  dieir 
diiefr  with  beantifid  girls  for  wives.  The  xhronider  Cantacuzenus 
qualifies  the  statement  by  the  questionable  aigument  diat  they  were 
maidens  of  plebeian  origin.t  This  did  not  endrely  pacify  the  Tartars, 
for  we  read  diat  in  1319  a  number  of  them  made  an  incursion  as  &r  as 
Adrianople.  The  next  year  they  made  a  sin^lar  raid  into  Thrace.  In 
1324  an  invasion  took  place  on  a  much  larger  scale.  We  are  tdd  that 
they  were  i3o/xk>  in  number,  and  were  led  by  their  chiefs  Taitadi 
(?Kutak)andToghluToghan.  They  ravaged  Thrace  for  forty  days,  and 
captured  a  great  booty  and  mimy  captives.  The  Emperor's  nephew  todc 
measures  against  them.  Having  put  Adrianople  In  a  state  of  defence^  he 
phmted  his  army  near  the  Hebrus,  and  there  fought  a  bloody  battle 
with  a  section  of  thdr  forces,  which  was  badly  beaten,  many  of  diem 
being  drowned  in  the  Hebrus.  Having  spoiled  the  corpses  and  carried 
off  ^ler  plunder,  die  Romans  returned  to  Didymotichum.  This  was,  it 
would  seem,  but  a  contmgent  When  the  news  of  the  disaster  reached 
the  main  army  they  sent  a  division  to  punish  the  victors  and  to  inter  the 
dead.  Havhig  biried  the  corpses,  this  division  returned,  not  to  the  main 
army,  but  to  thdr  own  homes.  Meanwhile  the  Emperor,  having  cdlected 
a  considerable  force,  marched  with  them  against  the  main  army.  The 
Gredes  and  Tartars  were  separated  by  the  river  Tnntxa.    Each  party 
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lew  of  hif  foOowm  hdd  a  ccOoqpj  whh  Tasbaga%*  one  of  the  Tntar 
cUdk  Tbo  Tarte  began  b]r  adda^^  «lio  Ibef  wh»»  The  Empennr 
icpBedbyanktMpieim  wba  epoke  Giadc  and  M oofoly  Oift  Oejr  veie 
people  like  ttMBnedfeiy  on  the  look  ont  lor  whet  diejr  coidd  fet  That 
tibigr>  the  Taitaiii  behaved  neither  jittdy  nor  hi  a  oianly  ladiionf  IM 
oidf  robberiy  who  appraadifaig  hf  stealth  adopted  a  hoetOe  method, 
and  inpeeed  serrHude  OB  mere  peaenits  nnneed  to  war.  Uwoeldbe 
more  mealy  H  they  were  to  amioonoe  their  oeming  and  to  fight 
wltii  eoldien  trained  to  war,  tiien  if  iSbef  Taaqnished,  tiiey  might 
fmdf  carry  ofi  Uie  otiMn  ae  the  reward  ol  dieir  Tiotory.  Tasbiigas 
rtpiied  diat  all  this  was  notUag  to  them,  who  were  nnder  another  ndert 
and  who  aeoording  to  orders,  were  wflling  to  advaaor  or  retiiep  or  to  sti^ 
where  thejr  wtre^  He  also  iaqdred  if  it  were  tme  that  some  of  his 
people  had  recently  been  defeated  by  die  Romans.  The  Emperor 
aaswersd  that  if  soch  a  ddng  had  occturred  it  was  not  hb  soldierB  who 
had  beaten  them,  and  that  he  had  not  beard  of  it,  but  it  might  be  that 
they  had  suffered  ebewheie  in  making  an  incorsioi^  a  disaster  iHiich 
m^  perhaps  hare  been  repeated  again  ther^  if  the  rirer  had  not  divided 
them.  Tasbugas  assented,  and  ended  by  affirmb^  that  those  were 
very  ontel  who  transfiied  innocent  people  with  darts.  Having  ^>oken 
thns  he  redred,  onaware  that  he  had  been  having  a  coUoquy  with  the 
Emperor  hhnseli.  After  this  the  Tartars  withdrew  and  retained  to  their 
own  homes  again.  This  was  in  1324.1  They  seem  at  this  time  to  have 
made  feqnent  visits  to  Tfamoe,  and  to  have  taken  part  there  in-  the 
rebellions  and  struggles  of  a  very  unsettled  period. 

I  have  mentioned  how  George,  the  Prince  of  Moscow,  repaired  to 
the  horde  to  try  and  regain  his  former  induence.  He  was  speedily 
followed  by  his  nephew,  the  Grand  Prince  Dlmitri  of  Tncr,  who  havhig 
met  his  bther's  murderer  phmged  a  sword  into  him,  and  thus  revenged 
himseH  This  was  on  the  aist  of  November,  1325.  His  body  was 
removed  to  Moscow  and  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Ardbangel  Michael 
Dindtri  by  this  act  of  violence  had  courted  the  vengeance  of  the  Tartars. 
It  was^  however,  delayed  for  ten  months^  and  his  brother  AWander 
was  aBowed  to  return  to  Tuer  widi  the  Tartar  commissaries.  He  was, 
however,  at  length  executed,  t^gedier  with  the  Pdnci  of  Novossilk^a 
deecendant  ci  Michad  of  ChenaJgc^  who  was  also  aocased  of  a  capital 
ccima  They  were  put  to  death  on  the  river  LandraUeL  Dimilri's 
brother  Aleooder  was  nominated  Grand  Prince  in  his  place*  He  also 
hdd  his  court  at  Tuer.  Ivan  DanOovitch  now  became  Pimoe  of  Moscow, 
and  repaired  for  invesdtore  to  the  horde.   With  hhn  went  Omstantine 


*  Probably  th«  Taahber.  too  of  Choban,  nentioiMd  bjr  lIirUioQ4  m  Mh  Mat  Hiiwt  the 
(QoMn  Hofdi^  299.   NofOt  4*) 
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Michaelovitch  of  Tueri  and  an  envoy  of  tlie  people  of  Novgorod  named 
KdesnidL 

In  the  summer  of  1327  there  appeared  at  Tuer  a  cousin  of  U^^t 
named  Cholkan  (he  is  called  Shevkal  by  Karamzin).  His  £iUher  Tudakan 
had  led  an  army  into  Russia  four  and  thirty  years  before.  He  was 
accompanied  by  bands  of  Tartars.  A  rumour  spread  that  his  object  was 
to  make  an  end  of  Alexander,  the  Grand  Prince,  and  to  occupy  his 
thronei  to  (Uvide  the  various  Russian  towns  among  his  grandees,  and  to 
convert  the  Russians  to  Muhammedanism.  The  feast  of  the  Assumption, 
when  a  large  gathering  of  Christians  took  place  at  Tuer,  it  was  said,  was 
fixed  fcnr  the  slai^fater.  The  rumour  was  doubtless  false,  for  Cholkan 
had  only  a  few  of  hb  people  with  him,  and  such  an  act  was  entirely 
ontrary  to  Uzbeg's  ecclesiastical  policy;  but  these  rumours,  as  Kanunxin 
says,  soon  arise  and  spread  very  fest  among  ignorant  and  downtrodden 
people.  The  young  prince  himself  was  infected  with  the  panic.  Having 
killed  Michael  and  Dimttri,  he  was  persuaited  the  Tartars  were  about  to 
exterminate  his  race. 

The  citizens  were  easily  persuaded,  they  rushed  to  Michael's  palace, 
where  the  TarUr  prince  was  lodging.  Meanwhile  the  Tartars  were 
aroused,  and  planted  themselves  in  the  garth.  They  fought 
desperately,  but  were  overwhelmed  by  numbers ;  some  took  refuge  in 
the  palace,  which  was  fired  by  Alexander,  and  Cholkan  and  his  people 
all  perished.  Even  the  Tartar  merchants  were  put  to  death.  This  act 
of  madness,  which  is  fitly  called  the  vespers  of  Tuer  by  Von  Hammer, 
soon  brought  a  terrible  vengeance.  Uzbeg  summoned  Ivan,  Prince  of 
Moscow,  and  conferred  on  him  the  Grand  Principality  of  Russia.  He 
also  gave  him  an  army  of  50,000  men,  commanded  by  five  temniksi  of 
whom  four  were  called  Thcodor,  Chuk,  Turalik,  and  Singa.*  With  him 
also  marched  Alexander  Vasilivitch  of  Suzdal  and  his  people.  It  was  a 
strange  and  crafly  policy  thus  to  exact  vengeance  from  the  Russian 
ruler  at  the  hands  of  another  Russian  prince. 

At  the  approach  of  the  terrible  army  Alexander  fled  to  Pskof,  and  his 
brothers  Constantine  and  Vasili  to  Ladoga.  It  was  winter,  and  the 
ground  was  thickly  covered  with  snow.  The  capital  Tuer,  the  towns  of 
Kashin  and  Torjek,  with  the  neighbouring  villages  were  devastated,  and 
the  inhabitants  put  to  death  or  carried  off  into  slaverj",  while  the  peof^ 
of  Novgorod  appeased  the  Tartars  by  a  fine  of  2,000  roubles,  &c.t  This 
victory  was  very  welcome  at  Serai,  where  about  this  time  Ivan  Yaro- 
davich,  Prince  of  Riazan,  was  put  to  death,  and  his  son  Ivan  Karotopol 
mounted  a  throne  **  still  stained  with  his  Other's  blood." 

The  accession  of  Ivan  (sumamed  Kalita  or  ^'the  Purse,**  firom 
the  ahns^  bag  he  carried  round  his  neck),  to  the  throne  of  the 
Grand  Principality  was  a  famous  epoch  in  Russian  history.     Moscow 

*  Qoldta  Horde,  194.   Kiramrio,  hr.  154.  1 0tldtn  Hocdt,  jgs-   Karamiin,  iv.  S96. 
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then  became  the  ctpitel  of  Rossiey  and  it  was  from  tUt  period  tiiat 
the  parties  to  the  great  struggle  whidi  led  eventoaQylofhe  eipulsloa 
of  the  Tartars  from  Russia  ranged  themsdves  ftirly  on  etdier  nde. 
At  this  epoch  also  tiie  Russians  of  die  North  began  to  get  very  isolated 
and  separate  from  the  Russians  of  the  Sooth  and  West,  m,  from  dM 
people  of  IQe^VoUiyttiay  and  Gidlida.  These  latter  distrkts  became  the 
piey  of  the  Uthoanians,  whoi  halving  suffered  teniUy  at  tiie  hands  of  the 
Russians  and  the  Livonian  Knights  for  many  years,  now  began  that 
career  of  ooaipiest  which  made  diem  a  terrible  meaaceto  Muscovy  £ar  a 
kngperiod  I  have  mentioned  how,  about  1275,  Lithuania  was  ruled  by 
a  prince  ca&ed  Troiden.  He  seems  to  have  been  succeeded  by  Lutewer, 
who  was  reigning  in  IS91,  and  he  in  turn  by  his  son  Viteiw*  "V^ten  was 
assassinated  by  his  master-of-the-horse  Gediminf  who  usurped  the  th»me 
and  who  founded  a  frmous  dynasty,  he  is  described  as  brave  and 
ambitions.  Having  reunited  the  ancient  principality  of  Pinsk  to 
Lithuania,  he  married  his  sons  Olgerd  and  Lubait  to  the  daughters  of 
the  Princes  of  Vitebsk  and  Lodomiria.  They  succeeded  to  the  heritage 
of  theb  fiohers-in-law,  and  thus  enlarged  die  territory  subject  to 
GedimiiL 

Meanwhile  Geoige  Danilovitch,  Prince  of  Volhynia  and  GaHicia, 
having  died  in  1316^  was  succeeded  by  his  sons  Andrew  and  Leo,  who 
detennined  to  attack  their  neighbour  the  ambidous  Kii^  of  lithnania. 
They  took  advantage  of  a  struggle  he  was  engaged  in  with  the  Teutonic 
Knights  to  invade  his  borders,  but  having  successfully  finished  his 
German  war,  he  marched  against  them,  and  fought  a  savage  batUe  under 
die  walls  of  Vladimir.  V^th  him  were  Russian  soldiers  from  Polotsk, 
while  the  enemy  was  supported  by  a  contingent  of  Tartars.  Gedimin 
won  a  complete  victory,  and  having  captured  Vladimir,  marched  upon 
Lutsk,  the  cai»tal  of  Leo.  He  won  his  way  as  much  by  his  clemency  as 
his  sword.  Having  passed  the  winter  at  Brest,  he  advanced  in  spring 
iqK>n  Ovmtch  and  Gitomir,  dependencies  of  Kief,  and  then  to  the 
Dnieper.  Stamsbis,  Prince  of  Kief,  in  alliance  with  the  Princes  01^ 
of  Pernslav],  Leo  of  Lutsk,  Roman  of  Briansk,  and  a  body  of  Tartars, 
met  htm  tm  the  rivmr  Irpen.  They  were  however  defbited,  Oleg  and 
Leo  were  killed,  Stanislas  and  Roman  fled  to  Riaian,  and  Gedimin, 
havii^  distributed  the  captured  booty,  laid  siege  to  Kief,  which  was  at 
length  obl^^ed  to  open  its  gates.  The  clergy  and  inhabitants  having 
sworn  allegiance  to  die  Lithuanian  King,  the  latter,  who  was  stiU  a 
heathen  left  his  Christian  nef^iew  Mindug  there,  and  proceeded  to 
con(|uer  Southern  Russia,  as  fiur  as  Putivle  and  Briansk.  Such  is  the 
story  told  by  the  hist<Mrian  of  Lithuania.  Karamzin  questions  its  details, 
but  in  the  main  it  probity  represents  pretty  accurately  die  overwhdming 
of  South-westein  Russia  by  the  Lithuanians.    It  seems  certahi,  however. 


*  X«f»iiuifl,  iv.  396,  S99> 
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tlitt  them  were  biakaks  of  the  Kban  at  Kief  in  1331,  whidi  was  still 
govenied  br  ^  Roadan  prince,  wMe  it  was  in  the  year  1534  Uiat  the 
Princes  Leo  aind  Andzew  of  Volhynia  peridied,  and  were  succeeded  by 
Geoigey  a  3roang  off^ioot  of  the  gieat  Danld^  who  calb  hhnsdf '^  Frinw 
and  sofereigB  of  an  Lkde  Russia."  In  letters  still  extant,  vdiich  he  wrote 
to  the  Teutonic  Kn^hts,  he  undertook  to  pn^ect  die  country  of  the 
latter  fimn  the  Tartars/  He  lived  sometimffs  at  Vhulhnir  and  some- 
times at  Luo£  It  is  probable  diat  he  was  dependent  on  Gedimin.  The 
latter  now  took  the  title  of  Grand  Prince  of  Lithuania  and  Russia,  and 
held  his  court  at  die  Cunous  dty  of  Vifauu  He  preserved  the  old 
customs  of  the  people^  patronised  die  Gredc  rdigion,  and  ^dlowed  his 
people  of  that  £udi  to  acknowledge  the  metropolitan;  he  wrote  to  die 
pope  telling  hkn  he  had  protected  die  Franciscan  and  Dominican  friars 
in  his  dominioBS)  and  asking  him  to  restrain  die  livonian  Knis^  Who 
plundered  his  ooui^,  and  it  was  only  uten  the  latter  continued  their 
attacks  that  he  relused  to  receive  the  pope^s  ^voys.  He  allowed  6ee 
trade  in  his  dombions  to  the  merrhants  of  the  Hanseatk  league,  and 
remitted  ten  years'  taxes  to  all  handicraftsmen  who  settled  in 
lithuania*  Besides  dominating  over  the  districts  of  Little  Russia,  he 
was  also  master  of  P<dotsk  or  White  Rttssia.t  Such  was  die  power 
which  grew  up  in  Western  Russia  at  the  time  when  Moscow  became  the 
capital  of  the  Grand  Principality.  As  was  usually  the  case  now  that  the 
Golden  Horde  was  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  master/the  condition  of  its 
dependents  much  improved*  This  was  due  largely  to  the  judicious 
conduct  of  Ivan  Kalita.  ^Like  his  predecessors,  he  looked  t^xmVladiinir 
as  a  mere  official  capital,  and  resided  in  Moscow,  his  own  appanage^  and 
he  determined  at  length  to  make  diat  the  ^^/Kfvas  wdlasthe^/i^^ 
ci^^taL  He  pesanaded  the  metropolitan  to  move  his  seat  from 
Vladimir,  and  on  die  4th  of  August,  1326,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
first  stone  church  there^  and  dedicated  it  to  the  ^Assumption  of  the 
Viigin.»t 

One  of  the  Sat  acts  of  die  Grand  Prince  was  to  make  a  journey  to 
the  horde  in  con^any  with  Constantino  a  younger  brother  of  Akiander 
of  Tuer,  and  of  some  merchanu  from  Novgorod.  They  were  wdl 
received  by  die  Tartars,  who,  however,  insisted  that  Alexander,  the 
author  of  the  vespers  of  Tuer,  should  be  handed  over  to  them  for  pumah* 
ment.  An  important  deputation,  representing  the  Grand  Prince,  the 
people  of  Novgorod,  and  accompanied  by  the  archbishop  Moses  and  a 
si^erior  officer  named  Abraham,  went  to  Pskof  to  entreat  Alexander  to 
submit  himself  to  the  Khan.  He  reproached  them,  but  said  he  would 
x^everthdess  go  for  die  sake  of  his  country;  the  people  of  Pako^  however, 
gathered  round  him,  and  offering  to  die  for  him,  told  him  not  to  obey. 
These  dtiaens  were  then  rich,  for  Pskof  divided  the  Gttman  trade  with 
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Novgorod.  THey  put  their  walls  in  order,  and  also  built  a  fortress 
at  Izborsk.*  Ivan  with  the  dependent  princes  upon  this  marched  against 
them*  He  ordered  the  metropolitan  to  put  Alexander  and  his  people 
under  an  interdict,  a  proceeding  until  then  unknown  in  Russia.  Still  the 
citisens  stood  by  him,  but  he  determined  to  escape  to  Lithuania,  in  order 
to  free  them  from  the  interdict  He  was  wdl  received  by  Gedimin,  and 
after  a  while  returned  home  again  to  his  people,  who  now  separated  from 
Novgorod  and  put  him  on  the  throne.t 

About  1230  there  died  at  the  horde  Tunur,  the  son  of  Uzb^,  who  had 
killed  ''the  Khan  beyond  the  mountains'*  (?of  Circassia).  His  death 
caused  great  grief  there.}  We  also  read  that  in  this  year  the  Tartar 
B^  Hasan  was  kiDed  by  his  wife,  and  Feodor,  Prince  of  Starodubsk, 
was  executed,  being  the  fifth  Russian  prince  who  had  Men  a  victim 
at  Serai  since  the  accession  of  IJzheg.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told 
how  the  bishop  of  Serai  received  certain  privileges  from  the  Khan.  This 
year  Pope  John  XXIt.  again  sent  IJthtg  a  letter  commending  the 
Catholics  and  their  bishop  Mancarolo  to  his  good  graces.} 

Ivan  seems  to  have  made  several  journeys  to  the  horde.  Thus  he 
went  in  1333  with  Constantine,  the  young  Prince  of  Tuer,  and  had 
scarcely  reached  home  again  when  the  Tartar  envoy  Saraichik  was  sent  to 
summon  him  again.  He  returned  to  Russia  the  following  year  laden  with 
himoufs.)  The  horde  was  becommg  a  cemetery  of  Russian  princes.  In 
1333  Boris  of  Dnutrof  died  there.  We  also  read  that  Dimitri  of  Briansk 
made  an  attack  upon  Ivan  Alexandrovitch,  and  was  assisted  by  a  Tartar 
contiiigratir  Kutlugh  Beg,  called  Kadlub^  by  the  Polish  writers,  was 
one  of  Uzbeg's  vassals  or  governors,  and  held  dominion  in  the  Krim. 
We  read  that  in  the  summer  of  1333  hewith  the  Princes  Demetrius  and 
Kaixibeg  (?  H^iibeg)  made  a  raid  into  Podolia.  They  were  defeated  by 
Prince  Olgerd.  Their  people  were  driven  down  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  Dniester,  and  eventually  were  scattered  in  the  Dobruja  and  the 
Nogay  st^pe. 

It  was  in  August,  1333,  that  a  pact  was  made  on  the  Kuban  between 
Kutlugh  B^,  on  behalf  of  Uzb^,  and  the  Venetian  consul,  by  which  the 
Venetians  at  Tana  were  granted  a  space  of  ground  behind  the  church  of 
the  Hospital  f(Hr  a  trading  mart  This  was  where  their  consul  lived,  and 
where  their  magazines  were.  It  was  agreed  that  they  should  pay  a  tax 
of  three  per  cent,  upon  the  commodities  they  sold,  and  dues  were  charged 
on  theur  ships  according  as  they  had  one  or  two  sails,  while  it  was  agreed 
that  the  settlement  of  the  duties  should  be  made  in  the  presence  of  an 
agent  of  either  side.**^ 

In  the  same  year,  s.e^  1333,  the  great  traveller  Ibn  Batuta  was  in  the 
Kipdiak.    He  tells  us  he  landed  at  the  port  of  El  Kirash,  in  the  steppe 

^  Kannuin,  ir.  273*  ^4-  i  Id^tff,  t  Golden  Horde,  196. 
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cotmtry  of  Kipdnk,  and  ^eaks  of  this  stq>pe  as  treeiessy  and  as  having 
neither  hffl  nor  wood  on  It,  and  tdls  us  how  tho  inhahitants  (as  they  do 
still)  burnt  dung  for  liieL  The  greater  part  of  the  peofde  of  Kafta,  he 
says,  were  Christians.  Thence  he  went  on  by  way  of  Krim  towards 
Serai,  travdling  on  an  araba  over  the  steppes.  He  remarks  how 
although  these  abomded  in  catde  yet  theft  was  unknown,  it  havhig  been 
stq»pressed  by  the  law ''that  any  beast  stolen  was  to  be  restored  ninefold, 
and  if  the  culprit  had  not  enough  lor  this  his  children  were  to  be  taken, 
and  if  he  had  no  children  then  he  was  to  be  slain  himself."  The  first 
town  he  mentions  was  Axak,  situated,  as  ho  tdls  us,  on  the  sea  shore, 
where  Uibeg  Khan  had  a  deputy.  Thence  he  travdled  towards  the 
Kuma  and  to  the  city  of  Majar.  Our  ingenious  traveller  was  surprised 
at  the  honourable  position  held  by  the  women;  he  remaiics  as  strange 
that  they  went  unveiled,  and  he  teDs  us  they  were  given  to  almsgiving 
and  other  good  works.  From  Majar  he  went  on  to  Beshtau,  tho  fiunoos 
five  mountuns  now  occupied  by  the  Orcassiansi  but  where  Usbeg  had 
an  ordu  or  camp.  There  Ibn  Batuta  tdb  us  he  witnessed  a  moving  dty, 
with  its  streets,  mosques,  and  coc^dng-houses,  the  smoke  of  which 
ascended  as  they  moved  along.  Ibn  Batuta  was  evidently  much 
impressed  with  the  power  and  grandeur  of  his  host,  and  he  tells  us  he 
was  one  of  the  seven  great  kings  of  the  world,  die  others  being  die 
Takfiir  of  Constantinople,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  the  King  of  the  two 
Iraks  (/./.,  the  Ilkhan),  the  Khakan  of  Turkestan  and  Mavera  un  nehr, 
the  Mahaiajah  of  India,  and  the  Faghfur  of  China. 

Every  Friday  after  prayer  die  Khan  sat  under  a  golden  canopy  oa  a 
dirone  covered  widi  sHverplates  and  richly  jewelled*  His  four  wives  sat 
beside  him  on  the  throne,  two  on  either  side.  Before  it  stood  two 
of  his  sons,  one  on  the  right  the  other  on  the  left.  In  front  of  him 
sat  hb  daughter.  When  any  of  his  wives  came  in,  he  rose^  took  her  by 
the  hand,  and  showed  her  to  her  place.  They  were  all  unveiled.  Then 
came  the  great  emirs,  who  sat  on  chairs  right  and  left  of  the  throne. 
Next  to  them  stood  his  nephews  and  the  other  princes  of  the  blood. 
Next  again  the  s<ms  of  the  great  emirs  in  their  order  of  precedence. 

When  all  was  ready  the  people  entered  according  to  their  rank,  and 
having  saluted,  returned  to  their  seats.  After  evening  prayer,  the 
supreme  queen  returned,  followed  by  the  others,  and  attended  by 
beautiful  slaves.  The  women,  who  were  separated  on  account 
of  any  undeanness,  were  on  horseback ;  the  rest  were  in  carriages, 
were  preceded  by  cavalry  and  followed  by  handsome  mamluks.  Ibn 
Batuu  tells  us  he  was  very  well  received  by  the  Sultan,  who  sent  him  a 
present  of  some  sheep  and  a  horse,  with  a  leathern  bottle  of  kumiz.  He 
teBs  us  that  the  Sultan's  wives  were  highly  honoured.  Each  one  had  a 
separate  establishment  for  herself  her  followers,  and  servants,  and  each 
visitor  at  the  horde  was  expected  to  pay  his  respects  to  each  of  the  wives 
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oC  the  pdnce.  He  teQs  ut  it  was  in  omKqyencc  oT  his  haring  done  so 
that  Usbeg  Khan  xecdved  him.*  He  goes  oa  to  say  how  he  had  heard 
of  the  feune  of  the  city  of  Bnlghary  and  wished  to  test  for  himself  the 
stones  he  had  heard  about  it,  and  at  his  request  Usbeg  lumished  him 
withagukk.  It  was  ten  diort*  joorney,  he  says^  from  the  Tartar  camp, 
and  he  suyed  three  days  there.  He  describes  how  the  night  was  so 
short  that  he  had  baxdy  time  to  recite  his  eveaiog  pvayer  before  he  had 
to  begin  that  of  midnight,  and  then  that  catted  d  witr,  when  he  was 
otertaken  by  the  dawn.t  There  he  was  told  of  the  land  of  darkness, 
sttaated  forty  days  forther  north,  where  travdkrs  had  to  go  on  sledges 
dmwn  by  big  dogs,  and  during  the  whole  joomey  the  roads  wore  covered 
with  ic^  upon  w  hich  neither  the  feet  of  man  nor  Uie  hooft  ok  beasts  could 
take  hold.  The  dogs,  however,  he  says,  had  nails  which  dui^  to  the  ice. 
NcAe  went  there  except  merchants,  each  with  some  hundred  sledges 
loaded  with  provisloiis,  drinks,  and  wood,  for  there  were  neither  trees, 
stones,  nor  horses  there.  The  guide  on  these  occasions  was  an 
experienced  dog,  for  which  as  much  as  a  thousand  dinars  was  paid.  He 
fomed  the  leader,  and  with  him  were  three  other  dogs,  who  stopped 
when  he  stopped.  The  master,  he  tells  us,  never  chastised  this  leader ; 
at  meais  the  dogs  weie  led  first  The  trading  with  the  nadves  was  done 
by  barter^  tbs  merchant  dq>ositing  his  goods  and  then  retiring^  and  next 
day  finding  sable  and  ermine  skins,  and  the  fur  of  the  sinjab  in  their 
place.  If  the  m»diant  was  content  he  took  this  with  him ;  if  not,  he 
kft  it  tfui  akoie  was  added.  Sometimes  the  natives  would  withdraw 
tiior  own  goods  and  leave  those  of  the  merchants.  The  latter,  says  the 
oU  tiaveBer,.did  not  know  n^iether  they  were  mankind  or  demons  they 
had  to  deal  with.)  After  his  return  to  Usbeg>  Ibn  BatuU  set  out  again 
with  hfan  foe  Ha|i  Tarkhan  or  Astraldian,  where  he.  had  his  winter 
^ittias,  and  he  tdls  us  that  in  the  winter,  when  the  river  and  a4joining 
walen  were  fosen  aver,  hay  was  strewn  about  in  hnmense  <|nantities  on 
the  ice^  tm  which  he  tiavelted.1. 

Usbeg  had  manied  a  daughter  of  the  Greek  Emperor.  Ibn  Batuta 
5»mn>>t>  tfif  in^^ti*"  ^  ^-^  Beilun.  This  seems  a  genetic  name  for 
princess;  one  so  named,  a  wife  of  Usbeg's,  died  in  1324.I  She  was 
dedMless  a  deleter  <tfAndroiiictts  II.,  who  foUowed  the  policy  of  the 
Eamefost  of  his  house  in  allying  himself  with  the  Tartar  chiefe.  Von 
Hammer  suggests  that  the  match  between  Uibeg  and  the  princess  was 
arranged  when  the  metropolitan  Theognost  went  to  Constantinople  as 
Usb^s  envoy.Y  The  yous^  wife  of  Usb^,  it  would  seemi  was  Mri3r»«/s 
on  Ibn  Batuu's  arrival,  and  was  about  to  pay  her  father  a  visit,  intendmg 
to  leave  the  child  with  him,  and  our  travdler  requested  permission  to 
accompany  her.    This  was  at  first  refiised,  Usbeg  bang  apparently 

*lb«8at«U.TftBi.7r»      t/4l..79*      IM^TS-      |/A      I GqUm H«rt«.  1(3.   Mott»3. 
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jttdoos  of  him,  but  after  some  diligent  flattery  he  at  length  received 
permissioiL  Uzb^  accompanied  them  for  a  day's  joamey,  and  they  had 
an  escort  of  about  5,000  men,  500  of  them  being  cavahy.  They  first 
arrived  at  Ukek,  which  our  author  says  was  a  moderately  sised  town,  but 
very  cold.    He  tells  us  further,  it  was  ten  days  distant  from  SeraL 

At  Ukek  the  travellerg  left  the.  Volga,  and  in  ten  days  azrived  at 
Sudak,  ix.y  Soldaia,  their  intention^  as  Colonel  Yule  suggests,  being 
doubtless  to  travel  by  sea.  They  seem,  however,  to  have  changed  their 
minds,  and  to  have  completed  their  journey  overland.  They  passed 
through  a  town  which  Ibn  Batuta  calls  Baba  Saltuk  or  Babatagh  in  the 
Dobruja,  which  was  named  from  Saltuk,  whose  tomb  is  stiH  reverenced 
there.*  This  was  the  frontier  of  the  Turks  he  says,  and  on  leaving  it 
they  had  an  eighteen  days'  journey  before  reaching  Rum,  f>.,  the 
Byzantine  dominion.t  The  first  Byzantine  town  they  reached  was 
MahtulL  He  tells  us  he  paid  his  respects  every  morning  and  evening 
to  the  princess,  who  treated  him  very  kindly,  and  made  him  several 
presents,  inter  alia  were  fifteen  horses. 

Mahtuli  was  twenty-two  days  from  Constantinople.  The  Emperor 
having  heard  of  his  daughter's  approach,  sent  out  some  ladies  and  nurses 
with  an  escort  to  meet  her.  The  road  being  bad,  they  had  to  leave  thehr 
carriages  behind  and  to  proceed  on  horse  and  mule  back.  The  post 
roads  of  the  Mongols,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  very  good  The 
Tartar  escort  having  returned  home,  she  now  proceeded  with  her  own 
people.  She  had  a  mosque  with  her,  which  was  set  up  at  eveiy  litage^  as 
in  the  case  of  her  husband,  and  in  which  daily  prayers  were  saSd,  bat  diis 
was  left  at  Mahtuli,  and  after  leaving  that  town  the  saying  of  the  Muezzin 
ceased.  She  drank  wine  and,  evidently  to  Ibn  Batata's  horror,  ate  swine's 
flesh ;  some  of  her  Kipchak  servants  alone  said  their  prayers  with  oar 
traveller.  **  Thus,"  says  he,  **  were  tastes  changed  by  entering  into  the 
territories  of  infidelity."  At  a  day's  journey  fron^  the  dty  the  princess's 
brother  went  out  to  meet  her  with  about  5,000  cavalry  in  annoor.  He 
met  her  on  foot  as  he  was  her  junior.  When  she  had  kissed  his  head  he 
passed  on  with  her.  Next  day  her  elder  brother,  who  was  heir-apparent, 
went  out  accompanied  by  10,000  horse.  In  this  case  both  dismounted 
to  greet  one  another.  They  then  went  on  together.  When  she  reached 
the  dty,  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  came  to  meet  her  i&  holiday 
attire.  The  crowd  was  so  great  that  ibn  Batuta  got  separated ;  he  was 
told,  however,  that  when  she  met  her  parents  she  alighted,  kissed  the 
ground  before  them,  and  also  thdr  horses'  hoofs.t  They  entered  Con* 
stantinople  at  sunset  amidst  a  tremendous  ringing  of  bells. 

The  porters  refused  to  admit  Ibn  Batuta  until  a  spedal  permit  was 
obtained  from  the  Emperor  by  the  princess,  when  he  was  also  given  a 
letter  of  safe  conduct,  to  enable  him  to  pass  about  the  dty  as  he  liked, 

*  OgM«ii  Horde,  iff.  t  Ibn  B*t«U,  80.  Xli^li, 
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aiidivM  lodfed  Mst  to  his  <^tmxgt,  wbo  tent  bkn  pnmnont  nmik^ 
anderenlog.  On  the  iovrth  day  he  was  intiodiiced  to  Andronicut^  Ht 
tdli  Qsbeirai  tondied  before  entering  the  palace^  for  fMr  be  BhooU 
have  any  cencealftd  neaponi*  He  found  the.enqperor  and  mi^nm 
•eatod  on  their  throne^  with  their  daughter,  whom  he  bad  accompaniedy 
betide  tbeoii»  while  her  brothers  were  seized  bdow.  He  was  Inidly 
treated,  be  tells  us,  and  was  asked  about  Jenisslem«  the  tenple  o£  the 
Resnnectiofi,  the  cradle  of  Jesu%  9ethlefaem|thecityof  Atamhaai(^ 
Hebron),  DamascnSj  Egypt,  Irak,  and  the  country  of  Rian>  AJeW|be 
t^s  OS,  acted  as  iatorprdcr.  Andrenieas  presented  him  with  a  Stato 
itibe^  and  a  saddled  hocee  with  one  of  his  own  umbmOas^  whidi  was  a 
madctxf  paoleotien.  An  officer  was  also  appointed  to  escort  him  abont 
the  city.  He  mentioQS  seeing  St  Sophia,  .which,  however,  he  would  not 
enter  as  he  wooki  nel  make  obeisance  to  tiie  cross  at  its  door.  He  also 
faJif  uf  there  were  other  dburchesf  monasteriesi  &C.,  fllmcst  Jnnmnerablet 

The  -people  of  Kipchak  who  had  accompanied  the  princess,  seeing  due 
wislied  to  be  a  Qsistian  and  to  remain  at  Constsotbiople,  asked 
permiasion  to  letnm  home,  which  was  ganted  them.  Ibn  Batata 
afcnmpanied  tbem^  and  receiyed  a  present  of  300  dinars  and  a^ooo 
didkoms  in  money  from  tiie  pfinoessy  with  dresses  of  cotton  and  wooDea, 
ai^  horses  from  her  levies.  He  bad  been  at  Constantinople  a  month 
and  sis  dam  •■d  retnmed  once  mote  to  Astnddian.  Finding  that 
UdMg  bad  gone  thence  to  Semi^  he  foOowed  bim  thither,  and 
r^oded  the  resak  of  bis  joumey»  and  was  reimbursed  his  traveling 
fmpPMtn,  There  be  met  the  fomous  sheikh  Nejmeddln  £1  Khasroimi, 
who  bcbaved,  he  tells  u%. proudly  before  Usb^,  but  hnmbly  with  the 
poeir  and  bis  pi^ils.    The  former  visited  him  every  Friday. 

From  Serai  be  went  to  Khnaresm,  a  journey  of  forty  day%  wbictk  waa 
trsitilled  in  carriages  drawn  by  camels.  He  passed  on  the  way  the  city 
of  Send|nl^  situated  on  the  river  Uhigfa  su  {U.,  tiie  great  river, 
this  was  the  Yaik),  whidi  be  tells  us  was  cmesed  there  by  a  bridge  like 
die  one  at  Bag^idad.  Kfaaaiesm»  he  tells  us,  was  the  largest  dty  of  the 
KipAak  Tteks,  and  was  sulject  to  Uxb^,  who  bad  an  emir  there  as  his 
viceroy.  He  tells  us  be  bad  never  met  better  fared  or  mote  libenl  people 
than  thoae  1^  Khnaresm,  nor  any  more  friendly  to  strangers  (surely  a 
curious  contrast  to  the  present  Uibeghnrds  of  Khiva).  He  tells  us  they 
had  one  commendable  practice.  When  anyone  absented  himself  from 
his  pbce  in  the  mosque,  he  was  beaten  by  the  peiest  in  tiie  presence  of 
the  congregi^n  and  fined  five  dinars,  which  went  towards  the  rep  fr  of 
the  mosque.  Each  mosque  was  provided  with  a  whip  for  the  purpose.* 
The  prevailing  sect  at  Khnareian,  he  tells  us,  was  that  of  the  SchismMics 
(U^  the  s(H:alled  Kadarits,  ndio  denied  predestination),  but  this  they 
kept  secret  as  Usbeg  vras  a  SunnL    He  also  describes  the  celebrated 
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mdons  of  Khuammi  which  he  tells  us  were  gremr  o«ttide  whh  red  flesh, 
very  sweet  and  somewhat  hard  They  were  cot  hito  oblong  pieces  and 
dried,  and  were  carried  as  far  as  India  and  China,  where  they  were  much 
esteemed  as  dried  froit*  From  Khnarezm  he  went  on  towards  India,  by 
way  of  Bokhara  and  Samarkand. 

Let  us  turn  once  more  to  Russia.  The  Tarious  princes  kq>t  op  a 
string  of  visits  to  the  horde,  and  die  Grand  Prince  Ivan  was  there  again 
in  1334.  Meanwhile  Alexander  of  Tuer,  who  had  for  so  many  years  been 
a  practical  exile  at  Pskof,  was  growing  weary  of  his  expatriation.  ^' Alas  * 
he  said,  ^if  I  live  in  exile  my  children  will  be  without  inheritance.''  He 
accordingly  determined  to  pay  a  visit  to  Usbeg  in  person,  but  to  pnpvt 
the  way  he  sent  his  young  son  Michael  Feodor,  who  returned  with  a 
Tartar  deputy  named  AbduLt  The  news  they  brought  was  reassuring, 
so  he  determined  to  go  himsdt  When  he  was  presented  to  the  Khan 
he  addressed  him  thus:  ^Great  Kiiig,  I  deserve  your  anger,  and  I  submit 
my  fate  to  you.  Act  according  to  the  dictates  of  heaven  and  your  own 
heart  To  you  belongs  the  right  to  pardon  or  punish  me.  In  die  one 
event  I  ihall  thank  God  for  your  clemencyi  hi  the  odier  I  ofier  yon  my 
head."  Ufbeg  was  appeased  by  dils  language,  and  granted  him  the 
principality  of  Tuer.  He  was  acoHnpanied  home  by  die  two  Tartars 
Kindak  and  Abdul,  and  he  sent  his  son  Feodor  to  the  horde^  where 
Ivan  Kalita  once  more  repaired  with  his  two  sons  Simeon  and  Ivan.  His 
object  in  going  there  was  to  undermine  the  poddon  of  Alexander,  of  * 
whom  he  was  jealous.  He  was  himself  a  p^nana  grata  at  the  Tartar 
court,  where  he  had  always  been  subservient  He  now  poisoned  Usbqfs 
mind  i^ainst  his  rival,  suggested  that  he  wai  an  hreconcUabie  enemy  of 
the  Tartars,  and  the  head  and  front  of  the  Russian  opposition.  Usbeg 
thereupon  despatched  his  envoy  Istrochei  to  bring  Alexander  and  other 
princes  his  friends  to  SeraL  The  crafty  Ivan,  to  remove  all  suspicion 
from  his  own  shoulders,  returned  himself  to  Moscow.  Alexander  set  out 
amidst  bad  omens ;  a  hurricane  blew  so  tecdy  that  the  rowers  could 
scarcely  control  their  oars.  He  was  accompanied  by  Roman  Midiad- 
ovitch  (rf  Bielosersk  and  Vasili  Davidovitdi  of  Yaroslavl,  while  his  young 
son  had  ahready  preceded  him.  The  presents  offered  by  the  Prince  of 
Tuer  were  received  in  silence.  For  a  month  matters  remained  undecided, 
and  Usbeg's  wife  and  some  of  the  Tartar  grandees  seem  to  have 
interested  themselves  on  his  behalf;  but,  mged  on  probably  by  Ivan's 
sons,  who  had  now  arrived^  the  authorities  were  immovable.  Having 
received  the  sacraments  in  his  tent  with  his  soni  they  were  both  put 
to  death,  and  their  bodies  hewn  limb  from  limb.|  The  date  of  the 
martyrdom  was  the  28th  of  October,  1339,  and  they  were  the  sbcdi  and 
seventh  Russian  princes  who  were  thus  victims  during  Uzbeg's  reign. 
As  Karamzin  says,  he  doubUess  thought  it  good  policy  to  thus  strike 
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tmtm  iako  the  dcpeadait  prince^  bet  in  ftct  he  merely  rtwpgthcned  the 
heads  of  the  GnokK  Pmee  at  the  expense  of  his  saberdittttes. 

Ivm  was  vefy  ambitkws.  He  probably  saw  that  the  degradation  to 
wUdk  Russia  had  been  reduced  was  doe  to  its  power  being  fritteced 
away  by  its  feudal  iastitatiotts,  and  he  determined  to  get  into  his  own 
hands  at  least  the  ancient  appanages  of  Vladimir* 

Alexander,  Prince  of  Snadal,  having  died  in  1333  wi^ioat  childreni 
Ivan  seiKd  the  throne  and  displaced  C6nstantine>  Alexander's  beother. 
He  married  one  of  his  daughters  to  Vasili,  Prince  of  Yarosla^  and 
another  to  Constantme  of  Rostof,  and  foUowed  this  up  by  dictathig 
the  imeiaal  policy  of  tlKise  princqpalities ;  and  it  was  because  Alexander 
of  Taer  was  in  some  sense  a  rival  that  he  pursued  him  so  ruthlessly. 
He  hugely  justified  his  ambition  by  restoring  order  and  exacting 
obedience  to  the  laws  within  his  borderiy  and  thus  nuking  the  Grand 
Principality  a  contrast  to  tiie  surrounding  i^ipanagesy  where  lawlessness 
laigdy  prevailed.*  He  surrounded  Moscow  with  a  wooden  wall,  rdMlt 
the  Kremlin,  orq^inally  called  Kremnil^  or  burnt  stone  firom  the  volcanic 
rodionwluch  it  was  placedytand  built  several  churches,  among  others 
that  of  St  Michael  the  Archangel,  n^ldi  became  the  burial  place  of  the 
Russian  |ttinces4  Meanwhile  trade  flourished.  The  Hanseatic  league 
furnished  Russia  with  the  products  of  the  northern  seas,  while  the 
Genoese  traders  at  Kaffit  and  Asof  distributed  those  of  a  more  southern 
latitude^  die  merchants  being  provided  widi  safe  conducts  by  Usbeg. 
The  first  of  the  great  Russian  fairs  was  organised  at  Kholopigorodol^  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Mok^ga,  where  a  great  concourse  of  traders  assemUed 
annualky.t  Seventy  inns  tiiere  provided  for  the  needs  of  the  visitors,  and 
7,aoo  pounds  weis^  of  sflver  was  collected  in  the  shape  of  dues  by  the 
Grand  Prince.1  These  dues  and  the  increanng  prosperity  of  the  country 
hiaeased  also  the  rdative  wealth  of  the  Princes  of  Moscow.  Periodical 
censuses  and  perennial  imposts,  whidi  were  apparency  introduced 
by  the  Tartars,  were  anodier  polent  instrument  in  breaking  down  the 
feudalism  of  Rnssht  and  pouring  a  stream  of  wealth  into  the  lap  of  the 
Grand  Prince.  WIA  Ais  he  bought  special  demesnes  dsewhere,  as  in 
the  governments  of  Novforod,  Vladunir,  Kostroma,  and  Rostof.  His 
most  important  purchases  were  the  towns  of  Uglitch,  Biek>sersk,  and 
Galitch  ;Y  but  probaUy  the  most  potent  revolution  introduced  by  him 
was  acquiring  the  post  of  farmer  of  the  taxes  in  Russia  on  behalf  of  the 
Tartars,  and  it  was  under  the  pretence  diat  such  was  the  will  of  the 
Khan  that  he  required  the  stiff-nedoed  buigners  of  Novgorod,  in  1337,  to 
pay  a  douUe  tribute.  **  Armed  against  the  Rusnans,*'  says  K^Ily,  ^  with 
the  dread  inspired  by  the  Tartar  name,  and  against  the  Tartars  widi  the 
money  of  the  Russians,  intoxicating  the  Khan  and  his  courtiers  with 
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gold,  and  adulation  in  his  frequent  journeys  to  the  horde,  he  was  enabled, 
as  lord  paramount,  to  bring  about  the  first  union  of  all  the  appam^ied 
princes  againit  his  competitor  the  Prince  of  Tuer.  •  .  •  F^rom  the 
Kremlin  which  he  fortified,  he  ptodahned  himself  the  arbiter  of  his 
kinsfoflc;  he  reigned  in  dieir  principaliti«  by  the  medium  of  his  boyards; 
he  arrogated  to  himself  the  right  of  being  the  sole  distributor  of  gifts, 
judge,  and  l^^islator;  and  if  the  princes  resisted  and  dared  to  wage  war 
against  him— a  war  of  the  public  good—ht  hurried  to  the  horde,  purse 
in  hand  and  denunciation  on  his  lips,  and  the  short-sighted  Uibeg, 
deceived  by  this  ambitious  monitor,  was  impolitic  enough  to  disembarrass 
him  of  the  most  dangerous  of  his  competitots.'^  Hb  renown  attracted 
many  cdebrities  to  his  court,  among  others,  we  axe  tdd  that  the  TarUr 
Prince  Chetmnrza  was  bi^tised  under  tiie  name  of  Zacharias,  and  settled 
atMoscow.t 

lTandiedintheyeari340L  It  was  appaieBtly  in  die  latter  months  of 
his  reign  that  we  read  of  the  xebellkm  of  te  Prince  of  Smolensky  who, 
having  allied  himself  with  the  great  Lithuai^an  Gedimfai,  vcntttrsd  to 
break  off  his  vassalage  to  the  Tutars.  Usbeg  sent  kk  envoy  TawhAeg 
{U^  Tuldughbeg)  and  die  emir  Meogknkash  to  bring  him  to  hb  senses, 
and  ordered  the  Russian  princess  to  assbt  theoL  They  marched  two 
armies,  one  led  by  the  Prince  of  Riaaan,  the  odier  by  the  dependents  of 
the  Grand  Prince,  which  advanced  until  in  sig^  of  flmntensk,  fdm, 
either  deterred  by  its  fortificatimis  <Hr  soodied  by  a  payment  of  black 
mail,  they  withdrew.^ 

On  Ivan's  death  hb  sons  went  to  die  horde  to  secure  the  succession. 
Omstantine  Prince  of  Tuer,  and  Constantine  of  Susdal  had  pretensions 
to  die  throne,  bat  the  Grand  Prince  had  left  hb  fiunily  too  ridi  to  make 
them  fear  oompetitms  in  the  eyes  of  the  Tsrtars,  who  were  soon 
appeased  by  a  heavy  largess.  We  accordingly  find  diat  Staieon,  son  of 
Ivan,  was  duly  neninated  Grand  Prince^  While  he  adopted  his  iirtfasr^ 
humifity  towards  the  horde^  he  acquired  the  title  of  ^  Proud"  fipom  hb 
rigorous  attitude  towards  the  odwr  princes.| 

We  have  now  readied  the  term  of  XJ^btgn  fife.  "*  It  was,*  says 
Karamzin,  ^at  dib  dme  that  the  Russian  pvovarb  originated,  'Near 
the  long  near  to  death."*  The  princes  went  to  the  hoide  as  if  diey  were 
bound  fer  the  last  judgment.  Happy  those  vdio  returned  safe  and  sound. 
The  oldest  Russian  will  extant  b  the  one  made  by  Ivan  Daaitovitch 
when  he  set  out  on  one  of  dMse  journeys.!  Von  Hananer  mentions  nine 
such  victims  among  the  Russian  princes.1f 

Let  us  now  turn  riiordy  to  Usbeg's  intercourse  with  other  powers. 
Karamzin  remarks  how  he  was  on  terms  of  ftiendsliip  with  Pope 
Benedict  XXIL,  who  had  great  hopes  of  hb  conversion.    He  aUowed 
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hiBitoi&ttodiiceChnstiaiiityimo  tlie  coontiks  bofteinf  on  tiie  Black 
Sea,  and  it  was  during  Uibeg's  t6gn  that  the  YaiMs  or  Osaetes  were 
conreited  by  the  monk  Jonat  Valent  Thk  va  learn  from  the  letten  of 
thdr  princes,  called  tiie  Princes  of  the  AUns,  written  in  1338,  to  tell  the 
Pope  that,  liaving  been  converted  eight  years  before  bjr  that  mcmk,  they 
were  then  without  any  spirHnal  guide.*  Uxb^  his  wife^  and  son  several 
times  sent  envoys  to  the  Pope.  In  the  year  1340  Benedict,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  him,  mmtions  the  arrival  of  two  Genoese,  Petromar  de 
Lorto,  fiormeriy  governor  of  Kaffa,  and  Albert,  his  companion,  as  the 
Khan's  envoyst  accompanied  by  Helym of  Hungary,  aminor  friar,  the 
envoy  of  his  son  Tinibcg.t 

This  friendly  intercourse  on  the  part  of  a  rigid  Mohammedan  like 
Usbeg  is  a  matter  of  some  interest  As  ICeSy  says^  it  is  remarkable  that 
Ifuhammedax^sm  stopped  short  at  the  Rossbn  fruitier*  Ithasnowhete 
apparently,  except  in  Bosnia,  made  a  pennaaent  conquest  of  a  piatlf 
Arianrace;  and  while  there  can  be  small  doubt  that  Uzbeg  forced  the 
feith  of  Islam  upon  his  Siberian  subjects  and  firot^jkSy  his  frr^edog 
prudence  or  some  other  potent  caiise  led  him  to  treat  Guistianity  wi^ 
great  deference.  like  his  predecesspn,  he  was  in  a  state  of  chronic 
quarrellittg  with  die  Persim  Ilkhans.  I  have  described  hb  campaign 
beyond  Derbend  in  1319.  In  1327  Choban,  the  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Ukhan's  forces,  and  his  eMest  son  Jekd  were  executed  by  the  com- 
mand (tf  Abusaid.  He  left  nftie  other  sons,  the  ddest  of  whom,  the  emk 
Hassan,  had  been  governor  of  Khoiassan  and  Mazanderan,  idiile 
Hassan's  son  TaKsh  governed  the  provinces  of  Ispahan^  Kerman,  and 
Fan.  Hassan  and  Talish,  on  tiieir  fJEither's  flight,  went  first  to 
Mazanderan.  Thence  they»  escaped  to  Khuaxezm  by  way  of  Dabistan^ 
wtoe  Oey  were  wdl  received  by  Kutlugh  Timur,  Uxbsg's  deputy. 
Having  made  thehr  way  to  the  court  of  Uzbeg,  they  were  also  hand- 
somely treated  by  him,  and  shortly  after  they  shared  in  a  campaign 
whkh  he  ordered  afi^ainst  Serai-liajar,  and  the  Circassians.  Hassan 
was  wounded  riiere  and  died.    Talish  died  diortfy  after.} 

A  few  years  later,  namely,  in  1334,  Uzbeg  determined  to  make  an 
invasion  of  Persia  by  way  of  Derbend.  Abusaid  the  Ilkhan  was  pre- 
paring, to  meet  him  whtti  he  suddenly  died  at  Karabagh,  and  was 
sncceededbyArpaKhan.  The  latter  marched  against  tha  invaders  hi 
the  middle  of  the  wmter  When  (^posite  each  other,  Arpa  Khan 
detached  a  division  to  take  Uzb^  in  rear,  but  the  latter  was  saved  by 
the  arrival  of  his  dependent  Kutlugh  Timur,  who  soon  after  died,  and 
Arpa  Khan  retired.} 

Uzbeg  seems  to  have  made  another  attack  on  Persia  in  the  last  year 
of  his  reign.!    He  died  in  1340,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-eig^t  years, 
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wfaidi  WIS  the  most  flomishing  period  in  the  hbtory  of  the  Kiochak. 
His  realm  extended,  in  die  alliterative  plvaseology  of  Eastern  writers, 
from  Solgat  in  the  Krim  to  Sogd  in  Transoxiana,  a  distance  of  six 
hundred  fersenkhs.  In  Khuarezm  he  was  represented  hy  his  d^mty 
Ktttlugh  TimuTi  and  in  the  Krim  by  Kutlughbeg.*  On  his  coins  Vzheg 
is  called  Ghai>'as  nd  din  Uzb^  Khan,  Muhammnd  Uzbeg  Khan,  Uzbeg 
Khan  the  Just,  &c.  His  coins  occur  from  the  year  713  {ue.,  1313-14) 
to  the  year  740  (z>.,  1339-40).  They  vrue  struck  at  Send,  Khuarezm, 
Mokshi,  Bolghari,  Azak,  and  Krim.t  Mokshi  and  Azak  first  occur 
as  mint  places  in  his  rdgn.  His  strong  religious  toulencies  are 
shown  by  the  mottoes  on  the  reverses  on  his  coins,  on  which  we 
read,  ^The  Succourer  of  the  Faith,"  ^The  Exalted  Great  Khan," 
ftc.  We  also  find  on  them  the  blazon  which  was  put  on  SoUmion's 
seat,  u£.f  a  &lcon  or  eagle  on  a  5uniion.|  Langles  says  Uzbeg 
was  not  originally  a  Muhammedan,  but  that  he  was  converted  by  four 
doctors  from  Persia,  named  Seyid  Sheikh  Muhammed,  Sheikh  Kolkat^ 
Sheikh  Ahmed,  and  Sheikh  Hassan  Kerkan«|  So  great  was  his  influence 
in  Asia  that  the  important  tribes  of  the  Usb^;s  beyond  the  Ural, 
who  were  probably  converted  during  his  reign,  adc^ed  and  stiH  retain 
his  name^l  while  the  principal  square  of  Cairo  was  called  Esbelq^  after 
him. . 

The  names  of  three  of  his  wives  are  recorded,  one  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Andronicus,  to  whom  we  have  abtady  refeired ;  Sheritumgha, 
the  mother  of  Janibeg,  and  probably  also  of  his  other  sons,  Thnur, 
'Ilnib^,andKhidzb^;f  and  Taidula,  a  Guistian,  \dio  gave  her  name, 
according.to  the  tradition  reported  by  Kanunzin,  to  the  Cunous  iron 
capital  of  Rnsda,  T^la.** 

It  is  curious  to  find  that  Uzb^  still  kept  up  the  intercourse  of  the 
Golden  Horde  with  China,  and  we  are  told  in  the  Yuen  shi  or  Imperial 
annals  of  the  Yuen  dynasty  how,  in  1336,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
Emperor  asking  for  the  payment  due  lor  his  appanages  in  Chma,  viz., 
Ping  yang  in  Shansi,  Tsin  chau  in  Cheii,  and  Yung  chau  in  H<man. 
This  money  was  required  for  the  establishment  of  post  stations  to 
fedlitate  the  movement  of  troops.  The  envoy  remimM  the  Emperor 
(who  was  evidently  still  considered  as  the  nominal  suzendn)  that  the  post 
sutions  within  his  master's  dominkms  were  not  kept  up  by  the  Emperor 
but  by  Uzbeg  hunself.tt 


*  Golden  Horde,  303. 
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TINIBEG  KHAN. 

Uzbeg  had  four  sons,  Timur  (whose  death  I  have  tdieady  mentioned^ 
Tinibeg,  Janibegi  and  Khidrbeg.  Tinib^  is  called  Insanb^  or  Insan 
by  Western  writers,  but  this  seenis  to  be  dearly  a  mistake.  He  is  called 
Tinib^  not  only  by  the  Russian  writers  but  in  the  Pope's  letter,  in  which 
he  acknowledged  recei^g  an  envoy  from  him.*  Tinib^  oidy  occupied 
the  throne  a  few  months,  when  he  was  murdered  by  his  younger  brother 
Janibeg*  According  to  the  chronicle  of  Troitzki,  Janibeg  also  killed  his 
brother  Khidr  Beg.t 


JANIBEG  OR  JANBEG  KHAN. 

Notwithstanding  the  murder  by  wliich  he  secured  the  throne^  J^beg 
ruled  very  ejtemplarilyy  and  is  much  pndsed  by  Eastern  writers  for  his 
wisdom  and  justice.  ^  He  was,'*  says  Ibn  Haidar,  ''just,  God-fearing| 
and  the  patron  of  the  medtorious.''  Mewlana  Saad  ud  din  Testasani, 
one  of  the  two  pillars  of  Aiabic  learning  in  the  dghth  century  of  the 
heiira  (the  odier  hdng  Seid  Sherif  Joiani),  dedicated  to  him  his  work 
entitled  ''TeUchisol  Miftah."  It  was  an  qpctome  of  the  philosophical 
eiicyckipfledia  of  Sekdd,  called ''Miftah"  or  Uie  Key.  Like  his  father,  he 
was  a  great  patrcm  of  learned  men»  who  resorted  to  Serai  in  large 
Bunbeis  during  his  reign. 

On  bis  accession  the  Russian  princes  and  the  metropolitan  Theognoit 
received  a  summons  to  attend  and  do  honcmr  to  their  new  sovereign. 
The  Gnttd  Prhictt  Simeon  was  very  dvily  treated.  Theognost  was 
detained,  and  pressure  was  put  upoa  him  to  pay  an  annual  ecdesiasticai 
tribute  out  of  his  largerevenues,  infonnation  about  which  was  apparently 
foxnished  by  the  Russians*  Thepgnoet  died  the  various  documents  by 
which  his  predecessors  and  the  Russian  deigy  had  been  exeoopted  60m 
taxes.  The  latter  were  much  pleased  with  the  address  of  their  hierarch, 
who,  instead  of  assenting  to  a  regular  taxation,  persuaded  Janibeg  to 

content  lumsdf  with  the  piqrment  of  a  hmip-sum  of  600  roubUs4  It  was 
probably  on  this  occan^m,  says  Karsmnn,  that  Theognost  received  from 
Taidula,  the  widow  of  Usbeg,  widi  the  assent  of  the  Khan,  a  specM 
exemption  £rom  taxation*  The  edict  had  a  scarlet  tamgfaa  or  official 
signatnre.1 

Alexander,  Prince  of  Pronsk,  had  been  murdered  by  Ivan  Korotopol, 
Prince  of  Riasan,  about  1 339,  when  he  wiu  on  his  way  to  the  hofde  with 
tribute.|  Alexander's  son  Yaroslaf  sought  assistance  from  Janibeg,  who 
sent  an  officer  named  Kinduk,  and  apparentlty  an  army,  with  him.    They 
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basiled  Ivan  in  his  capital  He  was  captured  and  pntto  death,  and  a 
pottion  of  his  prindpalttjr  was  added  to  Yaxoslaf 's.  The  Tartar  con^ 
tingent  who  had  assisted  him,  as  nsualfphmdered  the  district*  Wealso 
read  that  at  the  accession  of  Janibcg  Constantine  of  Rosto^  Constantine 
of  Siisda],andVasili  of  Yaroslavl  went  to  the  horde  to  get  a  confirmation 
of  their  authority.! 

In  the  year  1343  the  Tartars  made  a  raid  into  Poland,  which  was  the 
same  year  devastated  by  locusts.  The  Tartars  were  invited  by  Dasko, 
whom  Casimir  had  made  governor  of  Pnemisl,  and  by  Danid  Ostreg. 
Casimir  hastened  against  them,  and  prevented  their  crossing  the  Vistula 
near  Sendomir.  Having  spent  some  days  in  ravaging  the  neighbourhood, 
and  tried  in  vafai  to  capture  LuUhi,  they  once  more  retired.  About  the 
same  time  strife  arose  at  Tana  between  the  Tartars  and  the  Genoese  and 
Venetians.  It  arose  out  of  a  trade  dispute  betweoi  a  Genoese  and  a 
Tartar,  in  which  the  latter  was  killed.  Janibeg  aocordm^  called  upon 
the  Genoete  to  leave  tiie  town.  They  treated  his  message  cavalierty, 
and  sent  him  an  insolent  reply^and  not  only  so,  but  proceeded  to  arm 
thdr  galleys  and  to  phihder  the  coast  In  Fdmtary  of  1344  they 
attacked  the  Tartars,  who  were  bes»^:ing  theiown,  killed  i5/>oo  of  them, 
and  destroyed  their  mgt  apparatus,  and  the  latter  were  at  length  con- 
strained  to  give  up  the  attack.  Two  months  later  sbme  Tartar  envc^s 
appeared  at  Genoa  to  ofler  reparation,  and  peace  was  accoidini^ 
ratified.^  Shortly  after  we  find  the  Grand  Prince  Simeon  and  his 
bfothers  Ivan  and  Andrew  once  mote  at  the  horde. 

Let  tts  turn  oar  attention  elsewhere  for  a  short  time.  Gedimin,  tiie 
fiNUider  of  the  Lithuanian  kingdom,  died  in  1341,  leaving  each  of  his 
seven  sons  an  appanage.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  <^ief«Mdiority  by  the 
second  of  these,  named  Ol^rd,  who  surpassed  all  the  rest  in  Ixavery 
and  skill  We  are  tdd  he  avoided  drinking  bodi  wine  and  hydromel, 
nor  did  he  engage  in  frivolous  amusements,  but  devoted  hims^  to 
improving  his  position.|  Olgerd  apparently  re^^ned  at  Vitebsk,  Unuti 
at  Vihia,  Narimant  at  Pinsk,  and  Kestnti  at  TMd. 

Olgerd,  who  was  amintknis,  in  alliance  with  his  brotiier  Kestuti,  pro> 
ceeded  to  displace  Unuti  and  Narimant  firom  their  appanages  and  to 
make  himself  sole  monarch  of  Lithuania.  Narimant  took  rtiag^  with 
the  Tartar  courtl  Omstantine,  Prince  <^Tuer,  also  went  to  the  horde 
to  settle  a  dispute  wiUi  his  nephew  Vsevdod  of  Khdm,  the  son  of  the 
£unous  Alexander.  Constantine  having  died  while  am<Mig  the  Tartars, 
they  thereupon  gave  the  principality  to  his  nephew  Vsevolod,  but  the 
hitter's  victory  was  short  lived.  Vasili  of  Kasm,  anodier  brother  of 
Constantine's,  secured  tiie  countenance  of  Sheritara^^  Jimib^s  mother, 
and  other  influence  there  to  enable  him  to  displace  his  nephew,  who  had 
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to  content  himself  eventually  with  his  smaller  heritage  of  Kholm.*  In 
1352  the  Khan  sent  Ahmed  with  a  ^>ecial  yaxligh  or  patent  of  office  for 
Vasili.t  In  1345  a  Tartar  Beg  named  £mir  made  a  descent  on  the  town 
of  Alexin,  and  {Pondered  the  house  of  the  metropolitan  there4  The 
same  year  {W^  in  134$)  the  black  plague  appeared  in  Russia.  It  seems 
to  have  originated  in  Quna,  where  13,000^00  people  became  its  victims. 
Thence  it  spread  over  the  Mongol  worid.  The  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  Caspian  was  devastated  by  it  Khuarezm,  Ttifkestan,  Send,  and 
Beshdeshe  (?the  village  of  We8e4ef  below  Yenot^^wsk  on  an  arm  of  the 
Volga),}  aQ  fell  undor  its  influence.  The  Armenians,  Abkhazians,  and 
Grcassians ;  the  Jews,  the  Genoese,  and  the  Venetian  colonists  in  the 
Krim  were  dedmatedl  It  also  swept  over  Greece,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 
The  Genoese  ships  carried  it  to  Italy,  France,  England,  and  Germany. 
Fifty  thousand  people^  says  Karamzin,  were  buried  in  one  cemetery  in 
London.  At  Paris  the  distracted  people  wished  to  exterminate  the  Jews, 
whom  they  charged  with  having  introduced  it  In  1349  it  appeared  in 
Scandinavia,  and  thoice  passed  to  Pskof  and  Novgorod.  One-third  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Pskof  perished.  Eadi  priest  found  as  many  as  thirty 
bodies  daily  for  burial  in  his  churchy  and  the  service  for  the  dead  was 
performed  for  them  en  masse.  The  cemeteries  being  foil,  the  bodies 
were  buried  beyond  the  walls  and  in  the  forests.  The  contagion'  was  so 
dangerous  that  the  rich  even  could  not  fold  nurses.  Children  fled  from 
their  parents,  and  the  despairing  people  devoted  their  wealth  to  the 
service  of  refigion.  Winter  put  an  end  to  die  ph^;ue.Y  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  violent  dysentery  or  cholera,  and  was  marked  by  an  efiiision  of 
Uood,  after  which  the  victims  lived  but  two  or  three  days.  Its  effects 
among  the  aomades  were  doubtless  terrible.  Such  diseases  when  they 
attack  strong  hearty  people,  for  the  most  part  flesh  eaters,  are  singulariy 
fotal,  and  the  history  of  the  spread  of  such  scourges  as  small-pox, 
measles,  &c.,  in  Siberia  and  North  America  is  a  grim  story. 

On  the  xsth  of  February,  1347,  a  treaty  was  made  between  the 
Venetians  and  Janibeg,  of  which  the  terms  at  full  length  are  set  out  by 
Von  Hammer.  It  was  made  in  die  name  of  God  and  Muhammed.  The 
document  was  addressed  by  Janib^  to  all  his  commanders  of  tumans  (a^., 
10,000  men),  his  millenarians,  centuri(ms,  and  decurions,  and  all  those 
subject  to  Mogolbeg ;  to  all  the  barons  and  riders  of  the  city,  and  to  all 
the  gumrukje  (f>.,  the  customs  officers),  to  his  envoys,  messengers,  &c, ; 
and  he  ordered  that  apiece  of  ground  be  set  apart  at  Tana,  separate  from 
that  occupied  by  the  Genoese,  where  the  Venetians  might  do  their 
trafficking.  Reference  was  made  to  a  former  ordinance,  no  doubt  the  one 
issued  by  Usbeg,  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  detailed  instructions  were 
given  as  to  the  amount  of  duty  which  was  to  be  paid  for  imports,  for 

*K«ra]Bsio*ir.S49.    Golden  Hordt,  30$.  t  Oolden  Horde,  309. 
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di^l^piiig  dnesy  for  the  Tarious  cuttoms-chargesy  &c.  Provitioiu  were 
inserted  rq;tdatiiig  the  intercoiirBe  of  the  merchants  and  Tartars  at  Tana, 
whose  governor  is  styled  Sichibeg.  The  docnmrnt  was  signed  with  n 
red  taa^gha  or  seal,  and  was  dated  firom  GoUstan  in  the  year  74B»  die 
sand  Ramasan  (U.,  15th  Fdtmaryy  1346),  which  was  the  year  of  the  pig 
in  the  Mongol  cyd^  in  the  presence  of  Mogolb^  of  Thttasi,  YagalUi, 
Yerdhenni  and  Kuthighbugha. 

In  1346  die  Grand  Prince  Simeon  made  another  jomney  to  the  hordes 
and  letmied  laden  with  gifts.  We  now  find  him  getting  into  conflia 
with  his  poweiful  ne^^ibour  Olgerd  of  Lilhoania,  who  was  still  a 
heathen.  The  latter  sent  his  brother  Koriad  to  ask  tiie  Khan's  assistance 
against  the  Germansi  who  were  pressii^  him  hard.  Simeon  having  told 
the  Khan  that  Olgerd  was  a  dangerous  pecsoni  the  Tartar  chiefs  contrary 
to  the  comity  of  nations,  smrrendered  the  envoy  Koriad  to  Simeon. 

Olgerd  was  not  at  this  Hme  in  a  pontion  to  beard  Mkhad.  His 
neighbour  on  the  west  was  the  poweiful  Casimir  of  Poland,  who  had  in 
1339  conquered  GaDida  and  the  neii^dMttiing  province  of  Volhynia,*  and 
as  a  aeatous  Reman  CathoKc^  had  b^gnn  that  policy  of  persecution  of  the 
fbflowers  of  the  Greek  fiiith  in  that  province  which  the  Poles  have  ever 
practised;  die  priests  were  oppressed  and  the  ritual  dumged.  Tlnsthxew 
the  people  into  the  arms  of  the  Ltdraanians,  and  induced  also  tlie 
Kns^an  metropolitan  to  ofge  upon  his  master  the  Grand  Prince  that  he 
should  treat  Olgerd  generously.  Simeon  accordii^y  rdeased  Koriad 
and  paid  his  ransomi  and  even  gave  his  rdadve  Julienne,  the  daug^Uer  of 
Aleiandercf  Tuer^to  the  still  pagan  King  of  Lithuania,  on  condition 
that  Us  duldren  shouU  be  bfou|^  1$  as  Christians.  Having  seonred 
the  Rossian  prfaioes,  Olgerd  widi  Us  Tarious  sateUites,  inriading  his 
brothers  Kestnd  and  Lubar^  mustered  their  forces  and  drove  the  Poles 
out<^VoIhynia.t 

In  1349  Theognost,  the  metropolitan,  made  another  journey  to  the 
hofde,  doubtless  to  get  a  renewal  of  the  privil^^  granted  hhn  by 
Taidahu  He  was  foUowed  the  foOowing  year  by  the  Grand  Prince 
Shneon  with  his  two  bcodMrs,  and  later  in  die  year  by  Constantine  of 

In  1351  dM  Tartars,  impelled  by  famine^  made  a  raid  into  the  district 
of  Biatisla^  then  under  a  Rnsaiaii  prinoe^  and  Louis  of  Hungary,  who  was 
his  protector,  assisted  in  drivhig  them  away4  In  cotuunction  with  ^ 
Polish  King  Casimir,  he»ini3S4t  crossed  the  Bug  and  captured  a  young 
Tartar  Prince,  but  the  Tartars  retained  their  hoU  on  the  Dniester 
for  some  tfane  koger.  Gallicia  became  sul^ect  to  Poland,  while  the 
western  provinoes  of  Russia  <i:^  Littfe  Ruada)  raosained  in  the  hands 
of  the  lathaaaians  till  the  •r^tftmth  oentury.l 

m4Sl.  Kott.5S.  t'i^tH*  lQoMnHorde,y)^ 
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Thus  was  broken  up  effectually  the  power  of  the  Little  Russians  or 
original  Russians,  and  Moscow  and  Great  Russia  became  more  than  ever 
the  rallying  pomt  of  the  eastern  Slaves  against  the  Tartars.  This  break 
up  had  two  important  consequences.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  migrated 
and  setded  down  in  a  semi-nomade  state,  and  organised  in  mifitary 
fashion  along  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don,  and  formed  eventually  the  two 
military  republics  of  the  Zarporogian  and  Don  Cossacks.*  Another- 
event  which  happened  at  tlds  time,  due  also  doubtless  to  the  utter 
feebleness  of  the  Little  Russians,  was  the  foundation  of  the  principalities 
of  Moldavia  and  WaUachia.  It  would  seem  that  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia 
were,  before  the  Tartar  invasion,  inhabited  by  a  mixed  race  of  Slaves  and 
Tntks,t  with  perhaps  a  small  sprinkling  of  Viakhs  or  Rumans,  who  were 
an  subject  to  the  princes  of  Gallicia.  On  the  destruction  of  that  prin* 
cipahty,  the  two  provinces  became  the  prey  of  the  Tartars,  and  its  towns 
and  villages  were  devastated  and  almost  dep<^ulated  When  the 
prowess  and  victories  of  the  Hungarian  King  Louis  compelled  the 
Tartars  to  withdraw,  the  Viakhs,  who  lived  in  the  district  of  Marmaros  hi 
Hungary,  and  who  bel6nged  to  the  Greek  faith,  and  were  consequently  per- 
secuted by  the  Roman  Catholic  Hungarians,  migrated  under  their  voivode 
Bogdan  or  Dragosh,  settled  on  the  river  Moldava,  and  founded  ^  prin- 
cipality of  Moldavia,  which  remained  tributary  to  the  Hungarian  crown. 
Its  princes  were  styled  voivodes,  and  were  elected  by  the  people  them- 
sehes4  Wallachia  was  sunilarly  founded  by  fugitives  from  Trans]^vanla, 
who  migrated  under  their  chief  Niger,  and  founded  Tergovitx  and 
Bukharest  He  also  founded  a  line  <^  voivodes  dependent  on  the 
Hungarian  crown.(    We  must  now  revert  again  to  Russia. 

Simeon  the  Grand  Prince  died  in  1353.  It  would  seem,  says  Kanunrin, 
from  his  great  seal  that  he  was  the  first  to  style  himself  **  Grand  Prince 
ol  an  the  Rttssias.*'!  On  his  death  there  were  two  claimants  for  the 
vacant  throne,  who  made  their  vray  to  Serad,  namely,  Ivan  Ivanovitch, 
the  brother  of  Simeon,  and  Constantine  VasQovitch  of  SuzdaL  The 
people  of  Novgorod  sent  the  boyard  Simon  Sudakof  to  solicit  the 
position  for  the  latter.  Janibeg,  however,  gave  it  to  Ivan,^  but  the 
people  of  Novgorod  refused  to  recognise  him  until  the  death  of 
Constantine,  which  occurred  a  few  months  later/ 

Constantine's  son  Andrew  was  confirmed  by  the  Khan  in  the  towns  of 
Nijni-Novgorod»  Gorodets,  and  Suzdal,  which  formed  his  Other's 
appanage.**  Dimitri  also  succeeded  Ivan  Feodorovitch  of  Starodub, 
but  he  had  to  wsdt  twelve  months  for  Uie  Khan's  authorisation,  which 
abne  legitimised  his  title.tt 


IteUj,  op.  dt, !.  By  t  Pechenep,  ftc 

I  Until  the  leveoteeiitfa  ccnturj  the  Roaiimif  luigiitse  wm  not  ea|y  vmi  in  Hw  liniNi  of 
Um  cborch  but  alw  ia  tli«  cMI  tribrails  of  Moldavia.  (Kanmrin,  W,  369.) 
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The  town  of  Murom,  wlilch  seems  to  have  remained  desert  since  the 
invasion  of  Batu,  was  restored  by  George  or  Yuri  Yaroslavitch  in  1351.* 
Four  years  later  George  was  attacked  and  driven  away  by  his  relative 
Feodor.  Both  princes  repaired  to  the  horde^  where  Feodor  was  duly 
invested,  and  George  was  handed  over  to  him.  Soon  after  this  the 
principality  of  Murom  was  swallowed  up  in  that  of  Vladimint  The  same 
year  Vasili  was  nominated  Prince  of  Briansk  by  the  Tartars,  but  he  died 
the  following  year,  and  that  town  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lithuanians.t 
About  the  same  time  Irinchi  was  sent  on  soine  errand  by  Janibeg  to 
Moscow.  M«  Schmidt  says  the  name  is  Tibetan,  which  makes  it 
probable  he  was  a  Buddhist,§  He  was  attended  by  merchants  from  the 
sea  of  Azof.  I  The  strife  between  Vasili  of  Tucr  and  his  nephew 
Vsevolod  of  Kholm  still  continued.  The  latter  having  appealed  to  the 
Khan,  was  handed  over  to  his  uncle,  who  treated  him  as  a  slave,  and 
imposed  a  heavy  tribute  on  his  people.T 

The  metropolitan  Theognost  died  in  1356,  leaving  behind,  him  a 
reputation  for  vigour  and  avarice.  Alexis  was  appointed  in  his  place 
by  the  metropolitan  of  Constantinople,**  in/^  alia  he  consecrated  Ivan 
as  bishop  of  Serai.tt  A  year  later  he  was  summoned  to  the  horde  by 
Taidula,  the  widow  of  Uxbeg,  to  whom  I  have  aUeady  referred,  who  in 
Tartar  fashion  had  afterwards  married  Janib^.  She  was  apparently  a 
Christian.tt  She  sent  to  ask  for  his  prayers  as  she  was  very  ilL  ''We  have 
beard,"  also  wrote  the  Khan  to  the  Grand  Prince,  ^  that  heaven  refuses 
no  favour  to  your  senior  priest  His  prayers  therefore  may  cause  the 
recovery  of  my  wife.**  He  accordingly  went  to  the  horde  and  sprinkled 
her  with  hcriy  water,  after  which  she  recovered.SS  The  grateful 
Janibeg  sent  an  envoy  named  Koshak  to  requite  the  Russian  princes.  || 
Alexis  remained  a  year  at  the  horde,  and  returned  only  after  the  death  of 
Janibeg. 

On  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  IDdians  in  Persia,  Ashraf,  a 
son  of  the  Choban  I  have  previously  nam^d,  s^zed  upon  the  chief 
authority  in  Azerbaijan.  By  his  rapacity  he  alienated  the  affection  of  the 
people,  and  also  arrayed  against  him  the  various  sheikhs.  Oxle  of  these 
named  Abul  Hassan  Mohayeddin  of  Berdaa  escaped  to  Serai,  where,  in 
a  sermon  he  preached  at  the  Friday  service,  he  described  the  misery  of 
Azerbaijan  in  such  pathetic  terms  that  he  persuaded  Janibeg  and  his 
people  to  march  against  Ashraf.  He  advanced  at  the  head  of  20o/x»  men, 
by  way  of  Derbend  and  Shirvan.  Ashraf  on  his  side  collected  a  force  of 
90,000  at  Tebriz,  but  the  elements  fought  against  him,  and  when  Janibeg 
appeared  his  forces  were  demoralised.  They  sustained  a  great  defeat. 
Ashraf  ai^  his  emir  and  coaaciUor  Kaus,  were  captured.  Ashraf  was 
beheaded,  and  his  head  was  sent  to  TteUx  to  be  suspended  at  the 

•  Kii»Buia»  It. 350w       t/A,596,3S7«       XU^^'^      I GoMm  Horde, 3"*    Note.s. 
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door  of  the  mosque  <tf  Menglia.  He  had  tent  »  camvuor  1 
couisting  of  one  hundred  mule  end  camd  loed%  to  tafce  vefi^  in  the 
ceedeefAUnJek.  Thii  eartTenwaewaykidby  Janiheg't  people^iAkh 
gave  point  to  dM  venOy 

Sm  how  tht  doakif  Aihnf  da«  Ut  IM*  MloU. 
8Mvi«  dMth  iDT  Mif,  for  JiAlUg  hit  fold. 

After  his  victory,  Janibq^  held  a  tight  rem  over  and  forbade  hb  peoj^ 
to  linage  the  enemy's  towns.  He  only  sUyed  forty  days  in  Tebrix,  and 
having  said  his  prayers  at  the  great  mosque  of  the  vizir  Alishah  Khoja, 
went  on  to  Ai^an,  whence  he  returned  to  Kipchak,  leaving  his  son 
Berdib^  at  Tebriz  with  15/xx)  horsemen.  Falling  ill  on  die  way,  he 
sent  his^  general  Tughlukbeg  to  summon  Berdib<^y  so  that  he  mi|^t 
instal  him  as  his  successor.  Fearing  that  his  £ither  mi|^t  recover, 
Berdibeg  murdered  him.  This  was  done  apparently  by  the  advice  of 
Tughlukbeg.*  The  body  of  Janibeg  was  taken  to  the  Imperial  cemetery 
of  the  Golden  Hord^  near  Seraichuk  on  the  Yaik,  and  there  buried  with 
those  of  his  ancestors. 

His  reign  of  seventeen  years  was  the  complement  of  that  of  his  6ither^% 
and  the  two  form  the  most  floorishing  epoch  of  the  history  of  the  Golden 
Horde^  and  a  dismal  contrast  to  the  period  which  follows.  He  was 
called  the  Good  Janib^  by  the  Russian  annalists.t  His  coins  range 
from  the  year  741  (li^  1340-1)  to  758  (f^^  I357)»  and  they  were  struck  at 
Serai|  Gulistan,  New  Serai,  New  Gulistan,  the  New  Ordu,  Khn»r^^,r^^ 
Mokhshi,  Barchin,  and  Tebriz4  On  some  of  his  money  he  styles  himself 
the  **  Supreme  Sultan  Jelal  ud  din  Mahmud  Janibeg  Khan.'^  On  other 
specimens  we  have  a  Itgeod  both  in  Mongol  letters  and  in  Persian,  the 
former  representing  his  name  as  ^  Chambek  Khan,*  iHiile  the  titles  ^ust 
Sultan  Jelal  ud  din  Mahmud''  are  given  in  the  latter  script}  Riswan- 
pashasade  and  Aali  both  write  the  name  Janbeg,  which  is  «pla^^f^  |>y 
Von  Hammer  as  meaning  "  der  Seelen  furst^  (f>.,  the  prince  of  spirits). 


BERDIBEG  KHAN. 

Berdibeg  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  the  year  1357,  and,  accoidii^  to 
Russian  authors,  he  proceeded  to  put  to  death  twelve  of  his  brothers,  a 
piece  of  statecraft  whkh  is  very  common  in  eastern  countries,  and  is  in 
a  measure  justified  by  the  terrible  anarchy  so  frequent  there,  arising  from 
the  contests  between  brothers  for  the  succession.  One  of  Berdib^s 
first  acU  was  to  send  Itkar  to  threaten  the  Russian  princes.  Upon  this 
the  metropolitan  Alexis  once  more  repaired  to  Serai,  and  through  the 
intervention  of  Taidula  he  obtained  favourable  terms  for  them  and  also 
for  the  church.    A  second  Tartar,  however,  soon  appeared  in  Russia, 

^  GoMta  Horde,  312.  1  KannuiD,  iv.  3(5. 

:  VrafeR,DMcrlpiiMorPteb'i  C<4kctlmi,  xo-zs*  i  Pnota.  Rmo.,  ftc.,  aif^  Ac 
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w1k>  is  called  the  tftrevitch  Mamat  Khoja  bj  Karamsdiu  He  went  to 
Moicow  to  fix,  as  he  daimed,  the  limits  of  the  Gnmd  Principality  and 
taat  of  Riasan.  His  real  object,  however,  wu  ohinder,  and  the  Grand 
Prince  replied  that  so  long  as  he  fulfilled  the  Khan's  regulations  it  was 
forbidden  for  the  Khan's  envoys  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of 
Russia.  This  temerity  o(  the  Grand  Prince  was  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  Mamat  Khoja's  invasion  was  disowned  by  Berdibeg.  Having  been 
simmioned  back  to  the  horde,  he  presumed  to  kill  a  favourite  of 
Berdibeg's,  and  we  are  told  he  was  sent  off  to  Omatch  (i>.,  Urjenj)  to 
his  uncle.  Von  Hammer  calls  him  a  son  of  Berdibeg's,  but  this  is,  I 
believe,  altogether  improbable,  and  Karamsin  speaks  of  him  as  if  he 
was  no  near  relative  of  the  Khan's.*    We  shall  hear  of  htm  again. 

Meanwhile  we  are  told  that  the  Grand  Prince  Ivan,  Vasili  of  Tuer, 
and  his  nephew  Vsevolod  of  Kholm,  went  to  the  horde,  where  they  were 
confirmed  in  their  governments. 

A  treaty  made  between  Berdibeg  and  the  Venetians  is  still  extant 
This  is  dated  in  September,  1358,  the  Venetians  being  represented  by 
Giovanni  Quirino  and  Francisco  Buono.  It  is  addressed,  as  Janibeg's 
was,  to  the  various  grandees,  &c.,.  of  the  empire.  Among  the  rest, 
however,  we  find  in  this  document  ^Uie  Signori  of  the  Kumani' 
mentionedt  It  confirms  the  various  ptvnkgtB  granted  to  the  Venetians 
by  the  former  diplomas  of  Uzbeg  and  Janibeg  aheady  cited,  and  makes 
new  regulations  as  to  dues,  and  special  provision  as  to  the  amount  which 
was  to  be  paid  to  Tughlukbeg,  die  Lord  of  Tana.  The  document  was 
signed  at  the  ordu  on  the  Aktuba  on  the  8th  of  the  month  Shewwal,  in 
the  year  759  of  the  hejira,  being  the  year  of  the  dog  in  the  Mongol 
calendar,  and  is  attested  by  Asanibei  {s^^  Hassanbeg),  Megalbei  (i>., 
Mogolbeg),  Sarabei  (?  Serai  Kotlugh,  previously  mentioned),  Yagaltei, 
Tobbei  (1.^,  Tughlukbeg),  and  Cotulubeg  (/>.,  Kutlughbeg).  A  special 
clause  was  added  as  to  the  claims  of  Kutlugh  Timur,  the  lord  of 
Solgat4 

The  success  which  Janibeg  had  gained  in  Aierbaijan  bore  but  short- 
lived  fruit,  for  the  deputy  or  governor  whom  Berdibeg  nominated  there, 
named  Akhitshuk,  was  killed  by  the  emir  Sheikh  Uweis,  the  Ilkhan,  who 
reoccupied  Tebriz.f  Berdibegi  like  his  predecessors  Uzbeg  and  Janibeg, 
renewed  the  privileges  of  the  Russian  church.! 

The  Grand  Prince  Ivan  died  in  the  autmnn  of  1359,  ^^^  was  speedily 
followed  by  Berdibeg,  who  was  killed  by  Kulpa,  with  Tughlukbeg,  the 
instigator  of  his  paricidal'  crime.  With  him  ended  for  a  while  the 
prosperous  period  of  Kipchak  history.  This  is  neatly  affinned  in  an 
Uzbeg  proverb,  which  says  ''The  hump  of  the  camel  was  cut  off  in  the 
person  of  Berdibeg.^lT    On  his  coins  Berdibeg  i»  styled  Berdib^  Khan, 

*  Op.  cit..  ir.  563,  366.  t  Gfiidta  Horde,  J19.  ♦  U.,  521, 527. 

4/^hJ>6.  |W.    K»nuMk,iV.    NoU,«3.  5  Abalf  hiui,  cd.  DesnuiwBt,  iBS. 
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and  also  Mabttuned  Berdibeg  Khan.  Ther  were  struck  at  Serait  New 
Serai,  KhnareanyGulistaiiy  and  Asak.  (Saviliefhasalsopoblishedacoin 
of  his  struck  at  £1  Aguir,  a  place  iHioae  situation  I  do  not  know.)  They 
range  in  date  from  758  (i>.,  1357)  to  760  (i.#.,  i35^)- 


KILDIBEG,  KULPA,  OR  KULNA  KHAN. 

We  now  enter  a  period  of  great  coBiitsiQii  in  the  history  of  the  Golden 
H<»de.  KhuandimiTy  who  gives  die  fullest  list  of  the  Khans  of  Kipchaky 
makes  Berdibeg  be  succeeded  by  KMbeg.  The  Russian  authors  call 
Berdibeg's  successor  Ku^  and  the  question  arises  whether  these  two 
names  are  mere  varianU  or  are^  as  they  have  been  treated  by  Fra^, 
Von  Hammer,  &c.,  the  names  of  distinct  persons.  The  tennmatian  beg 
is  of  course  only  a  title,  and  Janibeg  is  sometees  styled  Jani  Khan,  while 
we  find  a  Mamhik  leader  in  Egypt  called  Berdi  Ghasali,  so  that  the 
question  we  have  to  decide  is  whether  Kildi  and  Kulpa  were  the  same 
person.  Now  Kulpa  does  not  seem  in  form  like  a  Turkish  name,  nor  do 
I  know  of  iu  occurrence  elsewhere  in  history.  Again,  on  none  of 
the  coins  which  are  assgned  to  Kn^  is  the  name  written  Kulpa, 
but  in  all  it  is  written  Kuhu  or  KntaMh.*  This  aeeou  to  show  that 
the  name  is  in  some  way  corrupted.  Again  the  general  view  is 
that  Kulna  was  killed  and  succeeded  by  Nurus  Khan,  yet  it  is  curious 
that  coins  both  of  Kulna  and  Nurus  occur  both  in  the  years  760  and  761, 
strudc,  too,  apparently  in  all  paru  of  the  Khanate,t  so  that  it  would 
appear  that  their  reigns  were  in  fact  concurrent  and  contemporary,  and 
not  actually  successive.  Now,  while  we  have  coins  with  the  name  of 
Ktthia  struck  in  760  and  761,  we  find  coins  with  the  name  of  Kildibeg 
struck  in  762  and  763,  that  is  the  very  nest  years^  This  evidence  of  the 
coins,  coupled  with  the  facts  mentioned  from  Khuandimir  and  the 
Russian  annalists,  make  me  disposed  to  think  that  Kulpa,  Kulna,  and 
Kildibeg  were  in  fact  the  same  person.  I  may  add  that  he  is  also  called 
Askulpa.^  Kildib^,  according  to  Karamtin,  passed  himself  off  as  the 
son  of  Janibeg.  Coins  with  the  name  of  Kulna  were  struck  at  Gulistan, 
New  Serai,  Azak,and  Khuaresm  in  the  years  760  and  761  (jU,,  i359-6o).§ 
Those  with  the  name  Kildibek  were  struck  at  New  Serai,  Azak,  and 
MokhsM  hi  die  years  762  and  763  (Ia^  1361-2).!  According  to  the 
authority  followed  by  Von  Hammer,  Kulpa  only  occupied  the  throne  for 
six  months  and  five  days,  when,  with  his  sons  Ivan  and  Michad,  he  was 
killed  by  Nurusbeg.^ 

•  PrKhD,  ReBc^  301,  t6a.  t /^t,  •6K164,  mi4  691.  I  Qoldea  Hor4t,  319. 

§  Friiho,  fUtc .  f6i,  96t.        I  M.,  «73*  *74-        t  Ooldtn  Hordt,  316. 
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NURUSBEG  KHAN. 


KbuancBmir  tells  us  Noras  folseiy  pretended  to  be  a  son  of  Janibeg's,* 
that  is  theiefore  a  brother  of  Berdibeg's.  Karamxin  merely  says  he  was 
a  descendant  of  jQchi  Khan.t  On  his  accession  the  varioos  Russian 
princes  repaired  to  the  horde  for  investiture.  Thus  went  Vasili 
Michaelovitch  of  Tuer^  with  his  nephews  the  Princes  of  Riazan  and 
Rostof.  Dimitri  Ivanovitch  cf  Moscow  did  not  go  himself^  but  sent  his 
sword-bearer  to  ask  for  the  yarligh  or  diploma.  Nurus,  however^  insisted 
that  he  should  go  in  person.  The  next  year  (jU.,  in  1360)  Andrew, 
Constantinontch  of  Susdal^  and  his  brother  Dimitri  went  there,  and 
were  wdl  received  by  Nums.  That  Khan  offered  the  Grand  Principality 
of  Vladimir  to  Andrew,  who  refused  it  He  then  gave  it  to  bis  brother 
CoDstantine.  This  position  pasted  therefore  for  a  while  from  the  Princes 
of  Moscow  and  the  fomily  of  Kalka.  Dimitri  returned  home  with  a 
lepiesiwtatife  of  the  Khan,  and  was  well  reodved  at  Vladimir,  where  he 
was  duly  consecrated  by  tbe  uidropolitan  Alexis,  who,  however,  refosed 
la  remove  his  seat  from  Moscow.  DimitrPs  appomtment  wu  welcomed 
by  the  people  of  Novgorod,  who  were  jealous  of  tbt  Princes  of  Moscow. 
Meanwhile  Dimitri,  the  prince  of  that  appanage,  remained  for  some  time 
at  tfie  hocde^  and  distributed  presents  to  the  Khan,  his  wHt,  and  the 
grandees  there.  He  was  invested  with  the  Principality  of  White  Russia 
and  the  tovms  of  Vladimir  and  PereishtvLt 

There^ofNuruswasfautashortone.  We  are  told  that  Khidr,  iriio 
had  for  a  long  time  wandered  beyond  the  YaDc^  havmg  won  over  some 
of  the  Tartar  grandees,  killed  Nurus,  his  son  Tlnrar,  and  the  cid  Khatun 
Taidula4  The  chronide  of  Nikon  adds  that  he  put  to  death  all  the 
people  of  a  certain  Mualbura.|  This  was  probably  the  Mogolbcg  who 
appears  prominently  as  a  signatory  to  the  treaties  between  Janib^  and 
Berdibeg  and  the  Venetians.^  On  one  of  his  coins  Nurus  is  styled 
Muhammed  Nurus.  His  money  was  struck  in  760-1  (i>.,  1359-^),  at 
Gulistan,  New  Serai,  and  Azak.** 


CHERKESBEG  KHAN. 

Kfauandimir,  in  his  list  of  the  Khans  of  Kipchak,  makes  Nurus  Khan 
be  succeeded  by  Cherkes  Khan,  who  he  says  the  emirs,  for  some 
diplomatic  reasons,  made  out  to  be  a  son  of  Janib^  Khan.tt  His  name 
does  not  occur  elsewhere  as  succeeding  at  this  period,  and  it  is  not  till 


•  Joam.  Aitet.,  4th  ter.,  xvn.  117-  t  Op.  cit.,  iv.  370.  1  GoMen  HoihI^  3»«. 

j/4^.,417.    Kannuiii,  It.  375-   *      B  lUnim Ja,  W.  W.         t  GoldeaHordf,s>7^S>Si«n44lf< 

••  Fnehn,  Rftc,  263, 364-  tt  Jown.  AtUtt.,  yil  117. 
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I  ymn  later,  itamdy»  in  die  year  776  of  the  hcjint  (i374*$)>  ii^mii 
we  fi»d  Chetkesbeg  Khan  coining  money  at  Astrakhan.*  It  may  be 
that  he  mounted  the  throne  ephenieraBy,  and  then  snnmred  for  many 
yean,  bat  we  know  nothing  more  about  hhn.  With  his  shadowy  figure 
we  may  well  dose  another  chapter  of  our  work,  for  we  now  find  the 
lanuly  of  Batu  Khan  had  reached  the  term  of  its  rule  in  the  IQpchak. 
Whether  his  descendants  were  absolutely  extmct  or  not  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  but  none  of  them,  so  fiv  as  we  know,  occupied  the  throne,  which 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  descendanu  of  other  sons  of  JuchL  Their 
history  I  shall  trace  in  the  succeeding  ch^ters. 


AMr  i^— In  the  account  of  Uxbeg  Khan  I  everiooked  some  notices  of  him 
oonuiaed  in  the  namttife  of  the  Roman  Catholic  minioparies,  published  by 
Colonel  Yale  in  ^  Cathay  and  the  Way  Thither.**  Thus,  in  a  work  entiUed 
«*  The  Book  of  the  Estate  of  the  Great  Caan,'  set  forth  by  the  archbishop  of 
Soldaia  (supposed  to  be  the  Dominician  John  de  Cora),  and  written  about  1330, 
we  are  told  how  Uxbeg  was  one  of  the  three  great  lieges  of  the  Great  Caao, 
and  that  each  year,  like  the  rest,  he  sent  as  presents  to  his  susendii  five 
leopards,  camels,  and  jer&lcoot,  and  a  great  store  of  precious  jewels.  He 
also  si^  that  in  hk  war  with  Abusaid,  Uxbeg  put  in  the  field  an  army  of 
707/100  hofsenim  11  It  Our  nert  authority  is  John  of  Bfarignolli,  who  passed 
through  the  Kipchak  in  1339.  He  tells  us  he  found  Christians  at  Kafia 
of  many  sects,  that  on  leaving  that  town  he  visited  Uxbeg  Khan,  and  presented 
the  letters  which  he  had  with  him  from  the  Pope  for  the  Khan  himseli;  for  his 
eldest  son  Tinibeg,  and  for  Elias  the  ungarian  (the  Hdym  of  the  text}4  who 
was  m  fovourwith  the  latter.  He  also  ptesented  him  with  certain  pieces  of 
doth,  a  great  war  horse,  with  some  strong  liquor,  and  the  Pope's  presents; 
and  after  the  winter  was  over,  having  been  well  fod,  well  clothed,  and  loaded 
with  handsome  presents,  and  supplied  by  Uxbeg  with  horses  and  travelling 
e^^enses,  he  proceeded  to  Almali^^.l 

The  Roman  Catholics  made  extraordinary  misiionary  efforts  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  About  1307  Khanbaligfa  was  created  a  metropolitan  see, 
with  John  of  Montecorvino  at  its  head,  and  directly  after  seven  suffragan 
bishops  were  nominated  to  various  sees  in  China.  |  John  is  said  to  have 
convcnrted  the  Mongol  Khakan.  Wadding  tells  a  very  improbable  story  that 
when  the  Khakan  died  he  was  buried  in  the  convent  church ;  that  when 
the  troubles  broke  out  in  later  times  and  the  friars  had  to  leave  China, 
they  removed  the  Imperial  body  with  them  to&m^and  that  when  taken  up 
it  was  found  as  fresh  as  when  buried.^  To  prove  how  strongly  established  the 
Latin  church  was  hi  the  Kipchak,  I  may  quote  a  list  of  convents  m  that 
province,  which,  although  written  in  the  year  1400,  refers  probably  to  an 


»Fwehii.IUM..ftc.,soo.     *      t  Calhi^r  airf  tha  Wfty  Thithtr.  J.  js8.  lAnSg^jyi, 

«  Cathay  and  thaWtyTUtlitr,H.S37.  |/^»lx7o,  IJiniyu 
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eariicr  period.  There  were  ten  withio  Um  costodla  of  Serai  and  foar  in  that  of 
Qaxaria  or  the  Crimea.  Thoie  oC  Serai  were  Tana,  Agitaichan  (i/., 
Aatrakhas),  Serai,  Comuch  (U^  Knurak,  the  land  touth  of  the  Tertk),  Tarchit 
(i£^  Ttikif  at  the  month  of  the  river  Terek,  now  represented  by  Kitliar^ 
higher  np,  and  which  was  distinct  from  the  modem  Tarkhu),  Mamui  (?  Serai- 
chnlc),  Majar  Uguech  (U^  Ukek),  Ak  Serai  (i^.,  white  building  perhape*  says 
Colonel  Yale, "  Al  Baidha,^  which  means  the  same  thing,  and  which  Edrisi 
ooaples  with  Samandet,  and  possibly  the  Abserai  of  the  Catalan  map  on  the 
coast  below  Terfci),  and  Organ*  (U.^  Urgenj). 

In  another  list  given  by  Wadding  in  1314,  we  have  named  Leier,  probably 
Bnlghari,  and  8.  Joannes,  a  monastery  three  miles  from  Serai.  According  to 
Wadding,  a  yonng  man  of  this  monastery  named  Stephen,  resenting  some  severe 
discipline,  deserted  and  publicly  professed  Islam ;  he  afterwards  as  publicly 
recanted,  and  thereupon  the  enraged  Mnhammedans  hacked  him  in  pieces 
la  firont  of  the  fire  that  was  to  have  burnt  him.* 

Nltie  2.— In  a  note  to  the  previous  chapter,  I  accepted  Colonel  Yale*b  conchi- 
sions  that  the  site  of  the  ancient  Serai  of  Batu  Khan  was  probably  near  the  salt 
works  called  Selitrennoi  Gorodok,  and  also  that  there  was  a  '*  New  Sera!,**  con- 
siderably farther  up  the  river,  which  was  known  as  the  Serai  of  Janibeg  Khan. 
Its  ruins  exist  on  a  very  large  scale  at  Tsaret  They  have  been  explored  with 
great  diligence  by  M.  Origortef,  who  has  published  a  considerable  work  upon 
them,  which  is  unfortunately  written  in  Russian.  A  plan  of  the  ruins  may  be 
seen  in  the  first  volume  of  Colonel  Yule's  Marco  Polo.  This  New  Serai  became, 
trom  its  importance,  the  chief  capital  of  the  Golden  Horde,  and  was  also 
known  as  Great  Serai.  From  Janibeg's  name  being  so  closely  connected  with 
it  in  tradition,  it  probably  owed  a  good  deal  of  its  importance  to  him.  It  first 
occurs  under  the  name  of  New  Serai  on  a  coin  of  ToLiOghu  of  the  year  710 
(#>.,  X310  11),  but  the  site  is  so  important  from  the  neighbouring  pasturage  being 
so  good,  that  it  marks  probably,  as  Pallas  suggested,  the  usual  summer  quarters 
of  the  Tartar  Khans.  Pallas  described  the  ruins  at  Txaref  in  some  detail,  and 
I  shall  abstract  his  account.  He  says, "  Near  the  Podpalatnoi  Yerik  (a  ditch 
which  empties  itself  by  one  branch  into  the  Tsarefka,  and  by  another  into 
the  Akhtuba),  here  are  some  curious  remains  of  Tartarian  antiquity.  I 
remarked  there  several  traces  of  houses  and  sepulchral  hills,  similar  to  those 
which  I  had  before  observed  above  the  river  Kugultu  on  the  higher  steppe. 
Among  them  are  three  ruins  enclosed  by  a  square  bank  of  inbbish,  without  a 
a  ditch,  and  with  an  outlet  towards  the  south.  The  monument  at  Podpalatnoi 
Yerik  is  a  sepulchral  mound  of  a  flat  form,  raised  on  a  square  eminence,  and 
consisting  of  six  contiguous  and  very  low  arches  covered  With  earth ;  its  base 
is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  paces  in  circumference,  and  not  above  a  £sthom 
high,  but  together  with  the  square  on  which  the  vaults  are  erected  it  is  three 
fathoms  in  perpendicular  height.  This  square  monument  is  enclosed  by  the 
foundation  of  a  thick  wall,  which  consists  of  an  imperfect  sandstone  quarried 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Volga.  There  appears  to  have  been  an  entrance 
in  the  northern  ^de  of  this  wall,  which  forms  an  oblong  square  of  twenty-nine 

•Ctt!i»ysndtheWtyTUther,t33,a34.   Notes. 
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bJhotoM  long  ud  tmMy^^cnn  fttboms  bcoftd ;  ht  baM^  nMsand  from  aorth 
to  tooth,  U  fift3f  ■•von  lathomt  in  oxtontyand  fifty*tiz  from  east  to  wett  Tho 
space  around  ibo  Taakod  hiUccka  la  conaidorably  excavated  within  the 
encloaar«^  and  the  vaulta  of  the  monomeat,  which  probably  have  long  since 
been  plundered  of  a  considerable  booty^  deaerve  a  mora  accurate  deacription 
on  aocount  o#  the  solidity  of  their  conatrnction.  The  walls  that  support  them 
are  lormed  of  pieces  of  rough  nahewn  sandatone^  about  an  ell  high.  The  vaulta 
themselvee  are  almoat  flat,  and  consist  of  about  six  layeca  oi  square  oblong 
bricka  placed  altematdy,  so  that  one  by  ita  breadth  supports  and  covers  two 
others.  The  spacea  between  them  are  nearly  an  inch  broad,  and  filled  up  with 
a  cement  which  in-  some  placea  appears  to  have  been  poured  in  while  in  a 
liquid  state.  It  baa,  however,  acquired  eoch  a  solid  consistence  that  it  is  easier 
to  break  the  weU-bumt  bricks  than  to  separate  the  mortar.  This  grey  cement 
appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  unslacked  lime,  pulverised  charcoal,  and  pounded 
sandstone,  instead  of  the  sand  used  for  building.  In  that  masfc  I  observed 
many  particles  of  lime  as  white  as  snow,  which  readily  crumbled  into  dust,  aa 
well  as  large  and  small  particles  of  charcoal,  this  substance  being  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder,  probably  imparted  the  grey  colour  to  the  cement*  Perhaps  the 
admixture  of  charcoal  dust  may  produce  an  effect  aimilar  to  the  earth  of 
Possuola,  which,  however,  must  be  decided  by  experiment.  The  durability  of 
the  cement  may  also  be  ascribed  to  a  mixture  of  sour  milk,  which,  we  may 
suppose  must  have  been  in  great  abundance  among  a  wealthy  pastoral  people. 
In  short,  the  mortar  of  their  vaults  U^  notwithstanding  the  constant  moisture 
from  above  and  the  saline  nature  of  the  surrounding  soil,  the  best,  hardest,  and 
drieat  I  have  ever  seen,  and  the  ruins  of  the  flat  vanlu  almost  reaist  the  force 
of  the  pick-axe,  insomuch  that  they  can  only  be  reduced  by  small  fragments. 

**  On  the  %vestem  aide  of  tbia  mausoleum,  distant  about  forty-two  fathoms, 
them  b  a  round  heap  o#  rubbiah,  apparently  the  ruin  of  a  brick  tower,  from 
which  a  wall  of  an  ell  thick  extenda  five  fathoms  to  the  east-aouth-eatt,  and 
thirty-one  fathoms  to  the  south-south-east,  forming  an  obtuse  angle  at  a 
drcnlar  pit,  where  it  terminates.  The  brick  and  sharda  acattered  here 
probably  belonged  to  an  ancient  aqueduct.  1  shall  not  attempt  to  decide 
whether  this  has  been  an  apparatus  for  raising  water,  but  so  much  is  certain 
that  the  circumjacent  soil  having  been  made  perfectly  level,  indicates  a  former 
staU  of  agriculture,  beaidea,  it  is  manifest  that  at  the  lowest  side  of  the  parapet 
theiehas  been  a  mound  or  bank  formed  in  regular  angles,  from  eight  to  ten 
paces  broad,  and  upwards  of  a  thousand  paces  long.  The  earth  for  this  bank 
haa  been  taken  from  pita  diacoverable  in  several  places.  This  enclosure  could 
have  served  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  a  reservoir  of  water  for  gardens.*^ 

"^The  popular  tradition  relative  to  the  monument  near  the  Podpalatnoi 
Yerik  ia  that  the  palace  of  the  Khan  formerly  stood  there.  I  imagine,  however, 
that  thia  ruin,  as  well  as  the  numerous  vaulted  piles  of  brickwork,  are  the 
ancient  sepulchres  of  the  Mongol-Tartar  princes  and  other  persons  of 
distinction.  The  leaden  tubea  which  are  said  to  have  been  found  near  these 
vaulta  have  probably  been  used  instead  of  the  spiracles  usually  made  in  Muham- 
medan  tombs.    It  ia  certain  that  in  the  sepulchres  of  this  country  immense 


*  PallM't  Travelt  in  Um  Southtra  Prorincei  of  Raatla,  i,  194-196. 
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ncnM  nsv9  iwuitnj  DitB  niMOfmOi  oosttitttg  ok  jiwiit  mmi 
ornamentAl  hone  fitmitiira o# moMgr goM  tadaflfor.  Tho oM^or pvt of  tfab 
troMoro  hai  beoo  tocfotly  ditpoaed  of  to  the  goMsmidn  and  nofduMti,  whfle 
the  fooiaioder  ii  itiU  pfetenred  in  the  oahiaet  of  eailoeitlee  belooghig  to  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Sdeocea  at  8t  Feterabotf. 

**  About  one  hnsdied  fiithoma  oorth-weat  ftom  tiie  great  manaoleiim  tiiere 
ia  alargeheapof  nihbiih  or  ndna  thrown  together,  and  nearlj  one  hnodred 
ftithoma  hi  circamliDreoce.  Itappearatohsfobeenpartof  the  mataiialaofa 
bonding.  Abont  aixteen  iathoma  futher  towarda  the  weat-aeo^Mireat  ia 
another  acpiafemaaaofniina  of  a  moderate  dae.  One  hondred  fiuhoma  north- 
weat  from  the  utteri  and  abore  one  hundred  fathoma  from  the  huge  monnmenti 
a  third  <^loing  and  Toiy  conaiderable  pile  i^peara*  which  ia  probablj  the  nine 
of  a  building ;  and  two  hondred  ftthoma  weatward  there  ia  a  dreelar  aepokhral 
hilly  aimply  vanlted  with  bricha.  TUa  hill  ia  oppoaite  to  and  ahoot  one 
hondred  fathoms  distant  fiom  a  lake,  which  ia  a  verat  long  and  aanoooded 
with  dwarf  wiUowa.  The  lake  containa  a  aweetiah  water,  and  ia  mnch 
fre^nented  by  a  variety  of  the  tethoed  tribe.  According  to  tradition,  it  ia 
aaaerted  to  be  the  tme  soger  lake  of  Kharaahiah,  the  divorced  conaort  of  the 
Khan  Dahenovak  (t /.,  of  Janibeg  Khan),  ite  ia  ao  often  tiie  aobject  of  oon- 
veraation  among  the  Kalmnka.  Thia  lady,  h  ia  reported,  had  fiied  her 
habitation  near  the  above  lake,  and  ordered  a  hrge  quantity  of  aogar  to  be 
thrown  into  it,  to  decoy  aquatic  birds  from  the  drcumjlMent  parte.  By  thia 
stratagem  the  Khan  (her  husband),  who  was  a  gr6at  lofor  of  hawkingi  waa 
induced  to  reaort  to  the  vidnity  of  her  reaidence,  and  thna  ahe  eventually 
eiected  a  reconciliation.  All  the  heapa  of  ruhia  in  the  valley  are  diatioctly 
viaible  from  this  lake,  and  there  is  alee  a  diatance  proapect  of  the  pile  aitnated  - 
on  Halt  high  ateppe  beyond  the  Taaritaa,  which  I  have  already  mentioned  in 
my  former  travela,  and  the  large  aepukhral  hillocka  beyond  tiie  Kngnltu."  * 

**  In  aome  paita  of  thia  low  oountiy  there  ia  aaid  to  be  a  regular  road  paved 
with  bricks  leading  over  a  awampy  ditch,  and  in  other  phicee  email  n^ar 
archea  of  hrickwork  are  diacoverabk^  which  probably  have  aerved  aa  a  groond* 
work  for  the  felt  tenta  of  the  chiefii  in  a  country  ao  rich  hi  oasturage.  In  my 
opinion  the  ruina  are  not  the  renuina  of  the  dwdUng-hooaea,  but  partly  of 
moaqoea  and  partly  of  vaulted  chapels  which  have  been  encloaed  by  walla 
like  the  modem  cemeteriea  of  the  Nogays.  A  wandering  nation,  audi  aa 
the  Golden  Horde  of  these  countries,  could  no  more  be  induced  to  reside 
in  houses  than  the  Khans  and  princes  of  the  Kalmuks  along  the  banks  of  Uie 
Vdga;  though  the  fortress  of  Yenataevka  had  been  purposely  established  the 
dwelling-hotues  built  for  their  accommodation.  The  whole  border  of  the  high 
steppe  above  the  valley  of  Txarevy  Pody  is  covered  with  innumerable  sepulchral 
hiUs,  and  those  called  Kurgaos,  which  are  scattered  down  along  the  banks  of 
the  Akhtouba,  aa  for  aa  tibe  Solanka,  and  upwarda  beyond  Saplavnaya.  Some 
of  theeehilla  are  very  large,  and  may  be  aeen  at  agreat  distance,  but  needy 
tiie  whole  of  their  vaulta  have  been  opened.  The  largeat  sepulchral  menu* 
mento  are  erected  on  the  most  piomlnent  parts  of  the  country,  as  in  Siberia.' 

The  ruins  of  the  old  Tartar  capital  and  lU  dependent  villages  stretch  over 
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•  wtd«  aiM  of  the  stappe  oa  Um  ap|>ar  AUHite,  tod  cover  a  v«M  of  leventy 
vania.  ki/sloSnt  ^  ^M^t  of  tho  rim,  aii4  stretdi  from  \ht  viUage  of  Nishoi 
Akhtvbiadc,  oppotite  Zantiin,  towtfdt  the  eait  imd  iouth-eaifc,  ai  fiw  M 
SepUwinikoi  aad  the  Tillage  of  Priihibiatkol.*  Near  Saplawiaskoi  there  ia  a 
large  heap  of  hdohi,  vhich  the  Roseiaoi  call  Metthetnoi  Bugar,  or  the  haU  of 
tha  bouse  of  prayer,  and  the  Kahnuka.  Temahne  Balgasiaii,  or  the  camel's 
tower.  The  Kahnake  report  Jthat  Janibeg  Khan  kept  hit  mares  there, 
whose  milk  was  coov^ed  hy  tabes  fiom  this  tower  to  his  residence, 
•*  bat,"  sajrs  PaUas,  "  tha  aomeloiM  sepakhral  hillocks  scattered  over  the 
steppe  sofficieatlr  iadicale  the  porpose  to  which  this  bnilding  was  formerly 
roiisec  ratsd.  "t 

"  Fkom  PrisbibrasM  miQFbe  seen  the  baaattfol  valley  of  Taarevy  Pody,  or 
the  Royal  lesidenca.  It  ia  apwafds  of  fifteen  Tecsu  long  and  seven  broad.  By 
the  Kalmska  U  is  called  Jan  Wohhani  Balgassnn  (U^  the  town  where  Kha^ 
Wokhan  nla^.  Tha  Tartars,  however,  call  it  Janibeg  Khan  Serai.} 
Mai^  ooias  hava  been  imnd  over  this  area,  whfle  the  woiked  stones  and 
dfiru  have  beea  need  m  bmldiag  the  tower  of  Zarelka,''  ftc.| 

I  have  no  hesit#tioa,  as  I  said,  in  identifying  the  mina  jnst  described  with 
Maw  8erai«  as  disdngaished  from  the  old  Serai  of  Bata  Khan.  Now  it  ia 
dvioaa  that  when  tha  name  eC  New  Serai  appears  on  tiie  colas  that  of  Serai 
proper  becomea  vary  infiaqaaot,  and  pcasentiy  ceases  akogethar.  We  have 
it  replaced  by  a  aapr  napa,  "  OaTotan"  (U^  tha  town  d  rosai}>  a  naaie 
which  occnra  in  other  sites,  as  on  the  coast  of  Abkhaaia  on  the  Black  Sea,  and 
is  a  very  pretty  synonym.  I  have  no  doobt  that  it  representathe  oldei  Serai, 
and  waa  given  to  it  doabtlau  when  the  name  Serai  became  diatinotivaly 
attacked  lo  tha  larger  tesm  on  ^  Akhtuha,  and  it  naturally  occnra  &r  the 
first  tia»e  wider  Jaaibag  Khan  in  J35i«  who  gave  New  Serai  its  importance. 
On  a  ooin  of  Murid'StI  struck  in  763,  the  mint  place  is  **  Oalistan  lie  Serai  *' 
{ut*f  Gulietan  which  is  Serai),ir  which  proves  that  Galistan  is  only  another 
name  for  Serai.  I  may  add  that  New  Serai  was  i^>parently  sometimes  called 
New  OoUstan,  which  name  occnra  on  some  coins  of  Janibeg,  Pulad,  and  Aais 
Khan.  Thata  wu  still  another  synonym  by  whkh  Serai  was  known,  and  this 
was  the  Mongol  name  ol  Ordn*  the  meaning  of  which  I  have  explained  in  the 
Introduction.  It  first  occurs  under  the  Khan  Abdallah  in  the  year  1365-6,^ 
and  was  used  by  mosi  of  the  suoceading  Khans.  The  name  was  also  applied 
to  New  Serai,  which  was  callad  Ordn  isl  jedid,  or  New  Orda,  on  some  of  the 
coins  of  Toktamish  and  his  succeesocs. 

I  may  add,  as  confirming  the  view  here  taken,  that  the  diploma  granted  by 
Jaaibag  to  tha  Venetians,  alnsady  cited,  is.  dated  from  Galistan,  while  that  of 
his  son  Berdibeg  is  similarly  dated  from  the  orda  on  the  Akhtuba.tt 

I  shall  reserve  the  description  of  BOlgbari  and  Astrakhan  for  a  later  chapter, 
and  will  now  consider  the  sites  of  certain  towns  which  occur  as  mint  places  of  tha 
Golden  Horde,  and  were  probably  situated  on  the  Kuma  and  the  Ttrtk,  namely, 
Majar,  JuUad,  and  Mokhsbi.    In  regard  to  Mi^ar  we  have  abundant  materials. 


♦  Molter  Ugritcbe  VoUataaaai,  U.  570.  t  Palhi.  op.  cit,  1. 199. 

IMuUer,op.cit.,57x.        4  M.        f  Ftf#  iiAxt  chapter.        15  Fr«hn  Retc.,  &c..  ayj, 

••  Vide  infrn.  ft  Golden  Horde,  5x9  and  521 . 
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The  fiiiiit  of  the  city  are,  or  ratbir  ware,  In  recent  timee,  eitveted  on  the  ri?er 
Kama.  The  site  was  Tistted  by  Omelin  in  177*,  and  he  telle  nt  the  mfaM  oocvr 
in  three  placet.  The  principal  ones  are  called  Middle  or  Qieat  llajar,  and 
are  aitnated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Knma,  between  the  lakee  o#  Biwalto  or 
Bibala  and  Tanraalava.  When  Omelin  waa  there  he  ftraad  an  elerated 
qnadrangnlar  plain,  five  Tcctta  in  diameter,  the  whole  of  which  waa  occnpied 
withmina. 

**  Theae  mioa^*  be  aaya,  **  are  evident  indicntiona  o#  the  ferMcr  eiittence  o# 
a  great  and  niagnificent  city,  and  aeme  lemaina  o#  boildinfi  aie  yet  in  anch 
a  state  at  to  prove  this  to  demonatration.  Others  aie  more  oom^etely 
destroyed ;  and  of  the  greater  part,  the  ravagea  of  time  have  left  nothhig  bet 
rubbiah  and  the  foundations,  vaalu  more  or  leaa  perlDCt,  and  shnilar  relics. 
Soch  of  the  mias  as  are  in  the  best  pieservatiott  aro  aitnated  in  general  on  the 
extreme  border  of  the  quadrangle,  and  sorronnd  the  rest  of  the  town.  They 
are  of  superior  dimensions,  bnilt  of  larger  and  more  durable  bricka,  more 
profusely  embellished,  and  stand  more  detached;  Ibey  lilmwiee  exhibk  tracea 
of  ditches  and  walls,  and  seem  from  all  appearancea  to  have  been  caatles  of 
the  grandees,  erected  with  a  view  to  strength,  splendour,  and  dwability.  The 
brides  resemble  those  still  made  by  the  Tartars  of  Astrakhan,  that  is  to  say, 
they  are  broader  and  thicker  than  ours.  In  the  external  walla,  a  mortar  com- 
posed of  lime  and  sand  ie  used  only  here  and  there,  the  cement  generally 
employed  being  dbiy  alone ;  but  within  aUnost  all  the  rooaM  are  phstered  and 
whitewashed.  The  foundatiotts  are  mostly  of  brick,  some  few  of  stone^  but  all 
extremely  solid.    The  beams  and  wood-work  are  fir. 

'*  The  figure  of  the  buildings  yet  preserved  is  square^  octagonal,  and  circular. 
All  o#  them  are  fixm  fiaur  to  nine  fathoms  in  height,  and  the  squars  and 
octagonal  are  surmounted  by  a  kind  of  pyramid,  or  rather  diminish  upward  in 
the  form  of  a  pyramid.  Narrow  winding  staircases,  sddom  mere  than  fifteen 
incbea  wide,  concealed  in  the  walls,  conduct  to  these  pyramids  or  cupolaa, 
which  receive  light  through  apertures  resembling  windows  in  the  aideik  The 
cupolas  are  arched  at  the  top.  In  every  house  there  is  a  loity  and  spaeieus  hall 
with  two  windows,  likewise  built  of  stone,  from  which  a  door  leads  Into  the 
principal  apartment  on  the  ground«fioor.  The  entry  to  the  hall  ia  on  the 
outside,  and  low.  Thus  every  building  consiste  of  no  more  than  one  principal 
apartment  on  the  ground-floor,  the  hall,  and  the  cupola  or  pyramid.  The  first 
receives  light  from  a  small  narrow  window  at  a  considerable  height  on  each 
side,  and  on  one  or  two  aides  there  is  a  stm  smaller  aperture  very  near  the 
floor,  likewise  Cor  the  purpose  of  light,  or  perhaps  of  air.  On  the  outside  of  the 
walls  of  the  principal  apartment  and  of  the  haU,  there  is  a  recew  a  brick  in 
depth,*  and  this  recess  is  always  arched  at  the  top,  probably  for  ornament. 
Within  are  several  similar  recesses  or  niches. 

''  The  style  of  the  circular  buildings  dife  still  more  from  the  modem 
Buropean  and  Asiatic  architecture.  These  are  likewise  from  lour  to  nine 
frithoms  in  height,  not  large,  arched  and  pointed  at  top;  and  they  so  nearly 
resemble  the  lonnd  Persian  and  other  watch-toweis,  that  they  might  be  taken 
for  them,  if  they  did  not  stand  among  the  other  buildings  on  levd  ground^  and 
had  not  windows  instead  of  loopholes.    These  were  probably  magaxinet. 

**  In  the  middle  of  tlie  principal  apartment  is  a  circular  aperture  three  or 
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licMr  fcct  ia  dkdMter,  blotad  with  •  itoAe  which  esactlj  its  H.  This  apertvrt 
laMi  to  a  horixootal  ttibtemneoas  patsagt,  frequently  no  longer  than  the 
foem  ittel(  hot  which  hi  many  iiietancet  proceeds  in  a  straight  line,  and  nins 
t#  the  eitremity  of  the  conrt-yatd,  where  is  also  a  dosed  entcaace.  It  is 
provided  widi  lereral  air-boles. 

'*  The  decorations  o#  the  boildings  consist  of  bhie^  graen,  red,  or  white 
glased  bricks,  which  are  aestlj  inlaid  among  tiie  otheis  in  the  form  of 
triangles,  sqoareib  paraOelogrsnu,  crosses,  hearts,  and  other  figures,  both  in 
the  hiterior  and  exterior  of  the  walls  ci  the  lower  apartawnt,  and  of  the 
pjrraflud  or  enpola;  jost  in  te  same  manner  as  hi  the  bnildhigs  of  Selitieonoi 
Qorodok. 

«*  The  snudler  wall  incloses  theconrt-yards  of  the  above-described  principal 
boiMfaigs  hi  the  form  of  a  sqoare,  be  the  buildings  themselves  of  whatever 
figvte  they  may.  Bach  of  these  conrtoyards  has  one  or  mece  graves,  probably 
el  the  owners  and  their  rslatioas,  ¥^hei«  there  are  eeveral,  tiwy  aie  all  placed 
by  the  side  of  one  another.  Bveiy  grave  has  a  stone,  either  standing  upright 
or  iat.  The  latter  are  abont  two  yards  long,  and  on  the  vpper  side  there  is 
generstty  die  figure  o#a  ooflfai  cobwhwi  hiOemiaay;  bvt  some  have  also 
geometrical  and  other  figovss,  wfakh  to  me  appeared  arWtraiy ;  hot  might  be  a 
repreetntation  of  the  signatnrs  or  arms  of  die  deceased :  thns  you  see  upon 
them  triangles,  crpssss,  sqoarss,  Ac.  ThasnrfiMe  of  one  large  gravestone  was 
divided  by  two  dtegonaltosa  hHur  three  cogfltpertments ;  hi  the  centre  was  the 
fignre  of  a  €00%  and  a  fignre  hi  each  of  the  two  others. 

^Besides  thess  detsdied  graves  hi  the  oonrt^yards,  there  are  aleo  general 
bmhO-ptaces,  and  one  hi  partkolar  beyond  the  lake  of  BiwaUa  (the  river 
Bywalla)  ftin  of  gravestoflss  of  difietent  kinds. 

**  The  buildings  in  the  cenbe  of  the  city,  snrroonded  by  these  dorable 
edifices,  are  now  almost  afi  mere  heaps  of  rabUdi  fimnhig  small  hills.  They 
mnst  have  been  mn  up  with  bad  mafeerhds,  and  have  been  partly  bniH  of 
onbamt  brick  alone.  Nevertheless,  every  hoose  has  iu  coort-yard  encom- 
passed  with  a  wall  and  ditch,  and  its  tenants  repose  in  their  own  ground,  as 
traees  of  the  walls  and  gravestones  phdi^y  evhico— proeft  of  the  once 
flomishing  state  of  this  city. 

*•  Not  te  from  M ajar,  near  the  lake  <rf  Bhindia,  I  saw  a  sspulchr%  the 
eccasion  of  vrUch  I  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  divhie.  This  burial-phKO  cannot 
have  been  discovered  but  by  some  scddent,  perhape  by  some  person  shiking  hi 
dMre;  fiir  it  is  totally  desritute  of  any  of  the  nuoks  that  would  escite  a 
snspiciott  of  the  existence  of  such  a  receptacle.  In  a  spot  overgrown  with 
reeds  is  a  hole  two  yards  deep,  four  long,  and  about  the  same  in  breadth,  with 
dielvhig  sides,  which  was  covered  with  clay  and  turf,  as  it  partly  is  still  It  is 
ahnost  loll  of  decayed  human  bones,  to  all  appearance  the  remams  of  persons 
slam  in  battle. 

**  The  first  Mi^ar  (or  Lower  Bfijar)  is  situated  on  the  Kama,  ei|^teen  vents 
from  Great  Majar.  and  consists  of  the  ruins  of  three  edifices  and  court.yards 
at  some  distsnce  from  one  another.  One  of  them  ezacUy  resembled  the 
octagonal  buUdhigs  described  above,  both  in  frvm  and  architecture,  but  was  of 
larger  dimensions  than  any  of  those  structures,  and  the  ornaments  of  glased 
brick  had  sustained  less  injury.    The  two  odiers  stand  each  at  the  distance 
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of  tboot  two  bandrad  fathosM  from  this  edifice,  and  all  tbfeem  the  fbnii  of 
a  triangle. 

**  On  the  Knma,  three  vents  beyond  Middle  Majar,  are  the  roins  of  booses 
the  same  ]dnd«  which  are  called  by  the  Kanlans  Upper  Mi^ar.  Opposite  to 
Middle  Majar,  on  the  other  (the  right)  side  of  the  Kama,  are  some  f&w  rsKos 
of  former  settlements  and  habitations. 

''  To  this  description  of  the  remains  of  Majar,  Gmelln  adds  that  in  1735, 
while  the  Tartan  were  still  mastera  of  this  country,  Tatischtschew,  governor 
of  Astrakhan,  sent  some  penons  with  a  strong  escort  to  cxplora  these  ruins, 
and  to  collect  antiqaities.  By  this  means,  as  we  are  told,  he  obtained  a 
writing  upon  very  strong  blue  paper*  and  several  coins,  which  he  (as  an 
antiquary  I)  took  to  be  Scythian.  It  is  matter  of  regret  tiiat  nobody  knows 
what  has  become  of  these  collections,  tor  In  1735  much  greater  curiosities 
must  have  existed  there  than  in  Omelin*s  time,  or  at  present;  since  the  avarice 
of  the  Russian  peasanu  prompts  them  to  such  researches  wherever  there  are 
rains  and  ancient  graves,  aa  leave  nothing  to  be  gleaned  after  them. 

<*  Guldenstadt,  who  was  at  Majar  on  the  4th  of  July,  1773,  found  there,  in 
an  area  of  four  hundred  square  fathoms,  about  fifty  di&ient  buildings  of  brick. 
He  considers  them  not  as  habitations  but  sepulchral  edifices,  all  of  which  were 
provided  with  subterraneous  vaults,  which  are  not  cellan  but  graves  where  the 
cofiins  were  deposited.  About  five  hundred  fiuhoms  to  the  west  of  this  burial- 
place  were  the  ruins  of  a  Muhammedan  mosque  with  its  tower  or  minaret,  and 
five  hundred  fathoms  further  to  the  west  the  remains  of  mnotber  edifice  of  the 
same  kind.  He  Is  of  opinion  that  between  th^  ^o  might  oaoe  have  itood 
houses,  of  which  indeed  no  traces  are  now  left,  but  which  were  probably, 
according  to  the  mode  of  building  common  in  this  country,  of  light  boards  and 
wickerwork.  Fiom  some  inscriptioos  O&ldenstadt  ascertained  thatjiajar  was 
inhabited  in  the  eighth  century  of  the  hejira ;  and  from  the  style  of  the  niius 
he  concludes  that  the  people  weie  Muhamm6dans,  and  according  to  history 
Nogays. 

**  Pallas  says,  that  in  1780  thirty-two  buildings  were  yet  left,  partly  in  good 
preservation,  partly  lying  in  ruins,  and  that  theie  had  formerly  been  ten  others 
in  the  form  of  towers :  but  since  numerous  colonists  have  settled  on  the  Kuma« 
and  erected  villages,  all  these  remains  of  Majar  have  disappeared ;  as  they 
employed  the  bricks  in  building  their  houses,  because  timber  is  a  great  rarity 
in  the  adjacent  country.  Thus  seven  yean  later  Pallas  found  but  four  chapels, 
as  they  are  called,  standing,  the  sites  of  the  othen  being  marked  only  by 
heaps  of  rubbish." t 

He  tells  that  similar  bricks  to  those  found  in  tne  Tartar  ruins,  and  glased 
on  one  side  only,  were  used  when  he  wrote  for  chamber  ovens,  and  were  made 
at  Cherkask,  on  the  banks  oC  the  Don.  After  describing  in  detail  the  ruins  as 
he.  saw  them,  he  says :— "  We  often  met  with  similar  enclosures  near  the 

« •<  The  Moofols  stUl  use  the  tamt  kind  of  |nptr«  which  it  either  blue,  brows«  or  bUck.  for 
copying  the  ucred  books  of  Lanu  religion  apoo,  in  gold,  silver,  cr  white  letters.  Of  this  sort 
were  the  Tibetiso  and  Monj^ol  writings  foond  At  SemipalatoA  and  Ablai-kit,  which  excited  so 
much  atientioD  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century.  (See  Bayer  Museum  Sinicum. 
Petrop.  1730.  vol.  i^  Pref.,  108.  and  0.  P.  llttUer  Commeat.  de  Script  Tsagvt.  in  Siberia 
rsportit,  in  the  Comment.  Acad  Petrop.,  vol.  x ,  420.  et  scq.** 

t  Klaproth's  Travels  in  the  Cnuctsus,  Z76^y> 
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priacipat  tomlM  on  the  banks  0^  Uie  Yolgm  and  I  have  aot  the  ieait  doubt  that 
all  theie  lemaiiit  of  antiquity  formerly  bdongnd  to  the  aaaie  horde."*  He  gives 
looie  exeettenft  platee  of  two  or  three  of  the  more  imposing  stmctures. 

Let  as  DOW  add  KUpcoth's  account.    He  says:— 

**  These  mias,  o#  which  I  could  find  nothing  but  the  traces,  are  ntnated  on 
the  elevated  brow  of  the  steppe  on  the  left  of  the  Kama,  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  Bibid%  and  extend  northward  as  Ikr  as  two  small  lakes  of  salt  water. 
Thsj  occupy  an  area  of  ahost  Ibnr  tersts  and  a  half  in  length  from  north  to 
south,  and  veiy  little  less  in  brsadth.  The  destrQCtion  of  these  remaioi  of 
antiquity  has  been  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  settlement  of  several  colonies, 
which  have  eetablished  themselves  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  have  pulled 
them  down  for  the  sake  of  the  serviceable  bricks.  Their  total  demolition, 
however,  is  to  be  ascribed  more  particularly  to  Count  Paul  Ssergeittcb 
Potemkin,  who  ordered  the  greatest  part  of  the  buildings  remainhig  in  his 
time  to  be  taken  down,  that  the  materials  might  be  employed  in  the  erection 
of  the  governmental  town  and  fortress  of  Yekaterinograd,  projected  by  himself. 
The  peasants  of  Pokoinoi  and  Praskowyno  have  since  carried  away  such 
quantities  of  bricks,  that  out  of  all  the  edifices  only  two  burial  chapels  are  now 
eft.  and  these  are  going  rapidly  to  decay. 

^  As  the  particidafs  ahready  quoted  from  Qmelln  and  QQIdenstadt  are  more 
circumstantial  than  any  that  I  am  capable  of  giving,"  says  Klaproth,  **  I  shall 
merely  subjoin  the  description  of  a  burial-yault  underneath  one  of  the  chapels 
stiU  standing,  which  I  caused  to  be  opened.  The  sunken  floor  of  this  building, 
which  was  quite  open  towards  the  east,  was  covered  to  the  depth  of  more  than 
two  feet  with  bricks,  rubbishy  and  earth ;  these  were  cleared  away  with  shovels, 
when  I  found  a  hole,  two  feet  and  a  half  in  depth  and  two  in  ifridth,  covered  with 
a  large  Ihnestone.  This  was  the  entrance  to  the  vault,  which  was  nine  feet  long 
and  five  and  a  half  feet  broad,  but  scarcely  high  enough  to  allow  a  person  to 
stand  upright  It  was  built  of  bricks  laid  edgewise;  and  in  the  middle,  upon 
an  elevation  ol  brickwork,  was  a  coffin  made  of  thick  deal  boards,  with  the 
bones  of  the  deceased,  of  the  ordinary  sise,  but  which  were  much  decayed, 
and  authorise  the  infeience  that  they  must  be  of  considerable  antiquity.  The 
skull  had  fallen  to  pieces,  otherwise  I  should  have  taken  it  with  me.  Besides 
these  objects  there  was  nothing  whatever  worthy  of  notice'  in  the  vault.  The 
air  was  pure,  and  our  wax  tapers  burned  extremely  bright  in  it.  The  coffin 
lay  in  the  direction  from  north  to  south.  I  would  have  had  the  vault  under 
the  other  chapel  opened  also ;  but  the  Armenians  assured  me  that  they  had 
examined  it  abotit  a  year  beibre,  and  that  it  exactly  resembled  this  in  every 
particular. 

**  From  the  remaining  ruins  and  from  the  foundations,  the  site  of  the  town 
may  easily  be  recognised,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  burial-place  was  towards 
the  Knma.  Every  impartial  person  must  admit  that  most  of  these  remains  are 
indications  of  a  city,  as  are  also  the  numerous  ancient  Eurof^an  and  Tartar 
silver  and  copper  coins,  the  gold  and  silver  rings  knd  earrings,  the  bronxe 
mirrors,  and  other  utensils  which  are  still  frequently  found  buried  in  the  earth ; 
Ihrther,  the  mosaic  pavemenu  of  blue,  white,  and  green  glased  tiles,  stone 

*  PaJlM,  op.  cit,  i.  53Z. 
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•eats,  and  among  the  rett  alto  a  larg«  rMervoir  for  waUr  of  hewn  ttone.  whicK 
nov  serves  a  peasant  at  Praskowyno  for  a  com  bin. 

**  The  name  Majar,  given  to  these  ruins,  is  old  Tartar,  and  signifiee  a  stone 
bnilding;  ft  is  synonymous  with  Thashtan.  By  the  neighbouring  Nogays  and 
Torkomans  they  are  likewise  called  Kirk  Majar,  that  is,  the  forty  stone 
buildings.  Here,  as  in  Turkish,  Kirk  does  not  merdy  signify  forty,  but  it  is 
the  number  which  denotes  a  great  multitude,  like  six  hundred  in  Latin.  In 
some  Tartar  dialecu  indeed,  the  word  Majar  also  means  a  large  fbor-wheeled 
waggon,  but  here  that  signification  seems  to  be  totally  inapplicable.  Some 
tribes  of  the  Russian  Tartars  in  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  Caucasus*  at  the 
source  of  the  Chegem  and  Terek,  assert  that  they  are  descended  from  the 
inhabitants  of  this  Kirk  Majar. 

**  The  fc^owing  focU  afford  incontestable  proofo  that  Majar  was  a  town 
built  and  inhabited  by  Kipchak  Tartars. 

**  1.  The  form  of  the  buildings  and  sepulchral  chapels  is  characteristic  of 
Southern  Asia ;  and  the  latter  in  particular  exactly  resembles  those  which  are 
to  be  seen  near  Tiflis  in  the  Tartar  burial-place  on  the  rivulet  <tf  Zakulsei, 
The  fashion  of  adorning  the  walls  with  tiles,  which  are  glaxed  on  one  aide  with 
different  colours,  is  also  Tartar  and  MongoL  Thus  in  Daoria  are  to  be  found 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  and  the  same  kibd  of  green,  blue,  and  red  bricks  aa 
here ;  and  in  Tiflis  the  walls  of  the  dtadel  of  Naraklea,  erected  by  the  Turks, 
are  in  like  manner  ornamented  with  glaied  tiles  of  different  colours. 

'*  2.  The  inscriptions  in  the  Arabic  language  jret  extant  on  gravestones  are 
of  Muhammedan  Tartar  origin.  Several  that  I  saw  were  inscribed  in  letters 
resembling  the  Cufic,  and  others  in  Niss'chi  characters ;  the  two  most  perfect 
of  which  are  the  following :— '  Here  is  buried  the  deceased,  who  needs  the 
mercy  of  God  in  eternity,  Sina,  son  of  Muhammed,  the  son  of  Chalil  •  •  •  in 
the  year  of  the  aera  seven-and-fofty  and  seven  hundred.* 

"  The  year  of  tJ^^^  hejira  747  commences  April  35, 1346,  and  ends  the  nth 
April  in  the  year  1347  of  the  Christian  era. 

'*  The  other  inscription,  which  is  of  later  date  by  about  thirty  years,  is  as 
follows :— '  The  Judge  of  the  Faithful,  Kassi  Muhammed,  son  of  Taij-oddin 
(Crown  of  the  Faith),  in  the  year  seven-and-seventy  and  seven  hundred.' 

'*  The  year  777  of  the  hejira  falls  between  the  ist  of  June,  1375,  and  the 
19th  of  May,  1376.  This  stone,  which  is  in  excellent  preservation,  I  took 
away  with  me  from  Majar  for  the  sake  of  the  date. 

"  All  the  other  sepulchral  inscriptions  containing  dates,  which  were  partly 
eiqwessed  in  words  and  partly  in  figures,  belonged  to  the  eighth  century  of  the 
hejira ;  and  of  these  I  found  five  more ;  but  excepting  the  lower  part,  compre- 
hending the  date,  they  were  too  much  defiiced  to  be  entirely  made  out  When 
Pallas  asserts  that  he  found  no  stones  with  inscriptions  at  Majar,  he  proves 
that  he  took  no  great  pains  to  look  lor  them.  They  are  now,  indeed,  no  longer 
to  be  met  with  among  the  ruins,  but  may  be  seen  in  the  court-yards  of  the 
neighbouring  peasants,  who  use  them  for  building.  Many  of  them  also  are 
said  to  have  been  employed  in  the  walls  of  Yekaterinograd. 

"  3.  Ahnost  all  the  silver  and  copper  pieces  found  at  Majar  were  coined 
at  Serai,  the  residence  of  the  Jingiskhanids  in  the  Kipchak,  or  in  other  cities 
of  their  empure." 
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iOapcotli  docribet  in  dateil  a  oontidcnble  nvinber  of  tho  coins  foaad  at 
Ma|ar,  fanguic  from  ono  of  llMfo  Tliniir,  atnick  m  the  year  1294-5  to  one 
of  Poled  Khee,  who  leifoed  from  1406  to  Z4D8.*  Qreet  end  Little  Iie}er  are 
meetioaed  in  the  Derbend  Nemeh  ee  eedy  as  the  leoond  centniy  of  the  hiiitra, 
end  then  had  their  reapecttvego«eRioci.t  According  to  Ahulghae  i,  Manfo  Timor 
made  over  Kafia*  Krim,  and  Majar  to  Ureng  Timor,  the  son  of  Tuka  Timor.} 
AboUeda  also  mentions  Komijar  in  the  coontiy  of  the  Tartars  of  BerekSy^ 
Knm  If  ajar,  as  Klaproth  says,  is  compounded  of  Kom  and  Majar  (a#.,  Majar 
on  the  Kmna).|  Majar  occurs  as  a  mint  place  on  a  coin  dated  in  710  or  7x5  (tV, 
15x0  or  1315),  and  New  Majar  on  a  coin  of  Muhammud  Bnlak  in  774  (U^ 
X372-3)*T  Klaproth  says  tSie  town  was  probably  destroyed  in  the  tnrbolent 
times  which  followed  the  reign  of  Toktamish. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  district  np  to  this  time,  as  I  have  shown  in  the 
introdoction,  were  probably  the  ancestors  of  the  Basians  and  Karachai  of  the 
CssKOSos,  who  were  gradually  poshed  soothwards,  and  eventually  driven  from 
the  two  Kabardas  into  the  mountains  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Circassians. 

A  second  mint  place  in  this  district,  in  the  days  of  the  Golden  Horde,  was 
Jullad,  wbkh  occurs  on  a  coin  of  693  or  696  (i^.y  IS93  or  1296).  Fnehn  says  it 
was  sttuated  on  the  right  of  the  Terek,  where  its  ruins  still  remain.**  I 
find  in  Koch's  very  detailed  map  of  the  Caucasian  Isthmus  there  is  a  place  on 
the  Upper  Terek,  but  on  the  left  bank,  called  Julatsk,  which  is  perhaps  the 
site  referred  to.  I  may  add  that,  like  Majar,  JuQad  is  also  named  in  the 
Derbend  Nameh  as  having  a  special  governor  of  its  own.tt 

In  rsgard  to  Mokhshi  there  has  been  hitherto  a  singular  difficulty  in  dis* 
covering  he  whereabouts.  It  occurs  on  many  ccnns  of  Uzbeg,  on  one  of 
Janibeg,  and  on  one  of  Kildibeg.  Praehn  was  apparently  altogether  ignorant 
of  its  site,  and  its  name  Is  ghren  with  several  orthographies,  as  if  its 
form  was  uncertain.  I  wouM  propose  to  identify  it  with  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Alans  or  Ostetes,  which,  according  to  Masudi,  was  called  Magas.|t  This 
was  probably  situated  in  the  Little  Kabarda*  Klaproth,  in  describing  this 
district,  says  ^  in  all  probabitity  the  most  ancient  sepulchral  monument  in  the 
Little  Kabarda  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  rivulet  Yaman  Kul,  about 
three  versts  from  Botashewa  Kabak,  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  second 
Orsben.  It  is  an  edifice  of  hewn  stone^  and  around  it  are  about  a  hundred 
hillocks  of  earth,  called  Bugri,  which  probably  mark  the  gravee  of  the  princes 
whose  remains  are  deposited  in  the  monument.  The  building  is  an  octagon, 
each  of  ite  ndes  measuring  she  foot.  In  that  focing  the  south  is  an  arched 
door,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  wall  projecting  to  the  distance  of  two  yards. 
In  the  sides  fronting  the  east  and  west  are  two  corresponding  windows,  about 
nme  inches  from  the  ground.  The  height  of  the  walls  is  about  twehre  feet. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  building  is  a  deep  vault,  the  stone  supporters  of  which 
have  follen  in  so  that  the  regular  sides  of  a  central  aperture  leading  to  the 
vault  are  no  longer  to  be  seen.  This  place  is  so  incumbered  with  stones  that 
no  remains  of  bodies  are  diccoverable.    Almost  the  whole  west  side  of  the 


*/<(..  230^38.  t/i.»S39-  I/<f.»239.  ild,,MO. 

I  id,,  340.         f  FrMhn  die  Maene  dtr  Cbaae  voo  UIos  Dachutschl,  «*  Resc,  aof . 

t1  Kkproth,  op.  cit.,  339*  U  D*OkBSon  V«y»<e  d'Abul  Cusifli,  tj. 
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boildiag  it  in  niint,  and  the  waU  there  it  two  feet  thidu  On  the  stone  ineetted 
over  the  door  is  engrsved  n  Tartar  inscription  in  three  Uses,  of  which  oolj 
these  words,  Kahan  Khan,  son  of  Berdi,  in  the  year  860  (£a,  a.d.  1455),  ^^i* 
legible.  Berdibeg;  the  son  and  successor  of  Janibeg^  rsigned  only  fton 
1357  to  1359.  If  the  Koban  Khan  mentioned  in  the  inscriptioo  weie  asoo  of 
this  Berdibeg,  he  most  have  lived  upwards  of  one  hnndied  years,  a  drenni- 
stance  by  no  means  rare  among  the  roving  Tartars.**  * 

iMr  3.— Since  writing  the  above  diapter  I  have  met  with  a  cnrious  note  in 
a  work  by  M.  BotlMwsldi  now  pnbltshing  with  the  title  **  DicHonnaire 
Nnmismati^e.**  On  page  251  he  says, "  A  great  cmiosity  is  pieserfod  in  the 
Archdtical  Museum  at  Jena,  namely,  a  crown  in  massive  gold  which  iKmerl^ 
belonged  to  Janib^  Khan."  The  origin  of  which,  he  sqrs,  is  perfectly 
attested.  Soch  an  object  is  quite  unique.  I  have  no  other  infecmatioo  alxMt 
it.  I  may  add  that  Janibeg  ia  the  last  Khan  of  tiie  Golden  Horde  : 
in  the  Yuen  shi,  where  his  name  occurs  in  the  fecm  Ja  ni  hie.t 

THE  DESCENDANTS  OF  BATU  KHAN. 


Sertak^ 
1 

Tttktakaa.         Aadilaii.          Ulii^L 

kJ,. 

Bttti.         IfaacvTiflrarKluii.         Tods  MaJto  Khta. 

TalabmtlMU 

gu^aUMshib     AlgLni.   Tof^   Todakui. 
1          Cholfaui. 

ToktaKhn.   Hveoths 
TsLbL 

BuJrtNg. 

KildibMrKlna 
«r  Kohia. 

In  the  above  table  I  have  only  inserted  those  names  ii^iich  oocor  in  the  text 
A  more  detailed  genealogy,  as  given  by  Rashid,  ftc,  is  appended  to  Von 
Hammer's  Qolden  Horde. 

*  KliVralh,  Ttafth  hi  tht  Cmmmw,  9S9,30Ob 
t  Bmwhirirfw  NotiMt  oa  Ifed.  Gwgr.,  *c  10& 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE    RIVAL    FAMILIES. 
KHIZR  KHAN. 

WITH  the  extinction  of  the  family  of  Batu  Khan  we  are  landed 
in  a  practical  chaos,  from  idiich  we  only  tmergt  into  clear 
daylight  after  some  time.  As  I  hare  before  mentioned,  a 
great  Mongol  chief  divided  his  dans  among  his  sons,  as  a  Russian 
Grand  Prince  divided  his  appanages.  These  portions  became  the 
hereditary  heritage  of  his  family.  Thns,  when  Batu  Khan  succeeded  to 
the  throne  of  the  Golden  Horde^  his  elder  brother  Orda  sacceeded  to 
that  of  the  White  Horde,  which  camped  on  the  Jaxartes  and  in  the  east 
of  the  Khanate.  Tuka  Timiir^s  son  Ureng  was  granted  the  towns  of 
Krim  and  Kaffit  in  the  Crimea,  with  the  surrounding  district,  by  Mangu 
Tlmur.  Bereke  and  his  fiunily  had  the  country  on  the  Kuma  and  the 
Terek.  The  Nogay  Horde  apparently  nomadised  on  the  Yaik  or  Ural 
and  the  Yemba,  while  the  descendants  of  Sheiban  ruled  over  the 
confederacy  which  was  afterwards  widdy  £unous  as  that  of  the  Uzbegs, 
in  the  country  now  occupied  by  the  Middle  Horde  of  the  Kirghiz 
Kazaks. 

When  the  leading  fiunily  died  out,  and  there  were  no  longer  any 
descendants  of  Batu  living,  it  was  natural  that  strife  should  ensue  among 
the  several  coUateral  branches  for  the  Imperial  throne  of  the  Khanate, 
and  this  is  what  apparently  lu^pened.  Unfortunately  our  authorities  at 
this  point  are  so  sparse  and  thdr  information  so  slight,  that  we  cannot 
give  the  story  a  dear  outline^  and  our  conclusions  are  necessarily  but 
tentative.  In  tracing  out  the  early  stages  of  the  revolution,  I  shall  adopt 
the  account  given  by  the  Haji  Abdul  Ghassar,  whose  account  has  been 
nanslated  by  Langles.* 

He  tdls  us  that  on  the  death  of  Berdibeg  tide  Tartars  assembled 
together,  and  seeing  there  did  not  remain  at  Serai  any  prince  of  the 
Royal  blood,  offered  the  throne  to  the  Sultana  Taid  Ughhi  Begum.  She 
had  marri^  Uzb^  Khan,  and  was  the  mother  of  Janib^.  (This  was 
the  Taidula  whom  we  have  named  more  than  once.  She  was  not, 
however,  Janibeg's  mother.)  She  thanked  them,  but  said  she  could  not 
accept  an  honour  to  which  she  was  not  entitled,  that  religion  Ibibade  an 

*  Appendix  to  Fonttr.   Op.  dt^  s;«>  &c. 
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usurpation,  and  tlie  recommended  them  to  put  on  the  throne  8<mie 
prince  of  the  house  of  Jingis.  Pleased  with  her  answer,  the  Taitais 
thought  they  could  not  trust  themsdves  in  safer  hands  than  her  own,  and 
asked  her  to  choose  a  sovereign.  She  chose  Khisr  Khan,  who  lived  at 
Akgul,  !>.,  the  White  Lake.  He  did  not  rule  over  either  wing  of  tiie 
Mongols,  and  his  only  dahn  was  that  he  was  descended  from  Jingis 
Khan.  He  left  for  Serai,  where  he  had  an  audience  with  the  Sukana. 
She  was  much  pleased  with  his  figure  and  graces,  and  offered  to  put  the 
crown  on  his  head  on  condition  of  sharing  his  bed.  This  happened,  we 
are  toM,  in  the  year  724  of  the  hejira  (f>.,  1324-$).* 

This  account  and  what  foUows  has  been  entirely  passed  over  by  Von 
Hammer.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  in  the  main  true.  The  date,  of 
course,  is  an  impossible  one,  but  otherwise  the  story  seems  to  be  founded 
on  fact.  We  know  from  other  sources  what  an  important  person  Taidula 
was.  We  are  told  by  the  Russian  authors  that  Khizr  Khan  wandered 
for  some  tune  beyond  the  Yaik,  which  agrees  with  the  story  that  he  lived 
at  Akgul.  Who  then  was  Khizr  Khan  ?  We  are  told  he  did  not  belong 
to  either  the  right  or  left  wings  of  the  Mongols  (i> .,  did  not  belong  either 
to  the  family  of  Orda  or  Batu),  that  he  lived  beyond  the  Yaik,  and  also 
at  Akgul.  This  Akgul  or  White  Lake  can  surely  be  no  other  than  one 
of  the  two  lakes  of  Akgul  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Kirghiz  Kazak 
country,  west  of  the  Irtish  and  south  of  Omsk,  that  is,  in  the 
country  occupied  by  the  subjects  of  Sheiban ;  and  it  seems  to  me  the 
description  of  Khizr  Khan  suits  this  conclusion  reraarkaUy  welL  Khizr 
may  be  a  mere  appellative  meaning  Christian,  as  it  does  elsewhere, 
which  would  account  for  his  being  the  chosen  husband  of  the  Christian 
princess  Taidula.  This  is,  however,  a  mere  conjecture.  We  will  treat  Khizr 
Khan  therefore  as  a  descendant  of  Sheiban,  and  proceed  with  our  story. 

Karamzin  tells  us,  as  I  have  said,  that  Khizr  Khan  put  Nurusbeg,  his 
son  Timur,  and  the  Khfltun  Taidulat  to  death.  The  last  statement  is^ 
not  consistent  with  the  account  given  by  the  Turkish  author,  and  is 
probably  a  mistake.  The  revolution  by  which  he  secured  the  throne 
took  place  in  the  year  1360.  He  invested  Constantine  with  the  prin- 
cipality of  Rostof,  and  gave  Galitch  to  Dimitri  Ivanovitch,  the  grandson 
of  the  Great  Gallician  Prince  Daniel}  In  the  same  year  some  bands%f 
plunderers  from  Novgorod  made  a  raid  upon  Yukotin,  a  town  of  Great 
Bulgaria,  in  the  district  of  Laichevski,  and  near  the  outfall  of  the  Kama. 
There  they  killed  a  number  of  Tartars  and  carried  off  some  plunder. 
The  Tartars  revenged  themselves  by  an  attack  on  the  Christians  in 
Bulgaria.  The  princes  of  Yukotin  made  a  complaint  to  Khizrb^,  who 
sent  three  representatives  named  Urns,  Kairmek  or  Kairt>ek,  and 
Altunshibeg,  to  punish  the  plunderers.§    The  Grand  Prince,  his  brother 


•  Op.  citn  373  «ni  375*  '  ^  ^*  ^^  **•  3W» 

f  Chronicle  of  Nikon,  cited  by  Karemcin,  ir.    Note,  88. 
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Andrew  of  Nigni  Novgorod^  and  Ccmstankine  of  Roitoi;  were  summoned 
to  meet  the  Khan's  enroys  at  Kostrama»  to  answer  for  the  recent 
brqiandages.  They  sought  out  the  guilty  parties  and  handed  them  over 
to  the  Tartars,  to  whom  they  also  paid  black  maiL*  Meanwhile  Khiu 
Khan  was  disi^ced  from  the  throne. 

According  to  the  Turkish  account  already  cited,  the  choice  oi  the 
Sultana  excited  a  civil  war  among  the  Tartars,  and  Zddreh  Nughai,  bom 
of  the  Royal  blood,  who  commanded  the  hordes  of  the  left  wing,  hearing 
that  Khizr  Khan  had  been  preferred  to  him,  determined  to  revenge 
himself.  He  did  not  seek  the  crown  for  himself  we  are  told,  trat  offered 
it  to  Kara  Nt^^hai,  his  son.  The  young  prince  took  counsel  during  the 
night  with  the  Tartars  of  his  laction,  and  it  was  determined  in  the 
morning  to  enter  by  stealth  the  palace  of  Khisr  Khan  and  to  kill  him. 
Khizr  Khan,  we  are  told,  succeeded  in  escaping,  and  Kara  Nughai  was 
then  prodahned  Khan.t 

The  Sultana  had  been  forced  to  separate  from  a  charming  lover, 
whom  she  long  regretted.  A  new  passion  made  her  forget  her  old 
love.  Notwithstanding  the  frigidity  of  age,  she  had  preserved  al^gfat  the 
fires  of  love,  and  now  became  enamoured  of  a  young  man  of  the  house 
of  Jingb  Khan  named  BazaijL  She  offered  to  obtain  the  crown  for  him 
if  he  responded  to  her  passion,  thus  mistaking  ambition  for  love,  she 
forgot  her  great  age,  and  thought  her  charms  were  still  poweifuLj 
Bazarji  proved  himself  an  infamous  tyrant,  and  quite  unworthy  of  a 
throne,  which  the  caprice  of  a  woman  had  given  him,  and  he  signalised 
his  advent  by  a  thousand  excesses.  He  caused  Alib^,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  Tartars,  to  be  put  to  death.  Hassan,  son 
of  this  beg,  took  refuge  with  Hussein,  the  ruler  of  Khuarezm,  and 
implored  his  help.  Hussein  accordingly  marched  against  and  defeated 
Bazaiji,  who  was  killed  with  his  wife.}  Bazaiji  is  not  named  in  th^ 
Russian  chronicles,  nor  have  we  any  coins  of  his,  but  he  is  mentioned  by 
Khuandemir,  and  it  would  seem  that  he  and  the  Turkish  author  just  quoted 
must  have  derived  their  information  from  a  common  source.  I  see  no 
reason  for  invalidating  a  story  told  with  such  circumstantial  detail,  and 
am  surprised  it  has  been  entirely  ^ored  by  Von  Hammer.  But  to 
continue,  on  the  death  of  Bazarji,  Khizr  Khan  retumedt  bat  he  was  bom 
to  be  unfortunate^  and  was  killed  by  his  01m  son  BerutI  This  is  no 
doubt  the  Merdud  of  Khuandemir,  B  and  M  being  interchangeable 
letters  in  Turkish. 

I  may  add,  that  while  the  other  Russian  chroniclers  make  Khizr  Khan 
be  killed  by  Timur  Khoja,  that  of  Troitzki,  which  is  generally  to  be 
depended  upon,  makes  him  be  murdeied  by  his  brother  Murat^  The 
chronicle  of  Nikon  calls   Khizr  good.**      On   his.  coins  he  styles 


*  Kannuiff,  hr.  373.    Note*  88.  t  Op.  cit.,  37^  376.  2  ^^t  37^  377* 

i^^m*  |/^  f  KATMiuia. Hr. 440*   Note,8e*  **/4, 
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lumsdf  the  just  Saltan  Khizr  Kbui,  and  abo  Mahmud  Khizr  Khan. 
Thqr  ut  apparently  nomerouty  and  were  strode  at  Gulistan,  New  Serai, 
Axak,  and  Khuavexm,  in  the  yean  760  to  762  of  the  hejira  {U.,  1359  to 
ia6c>.i). 


MERDUD  OR  BERDUD  KHAN. 

This  is  but  a  shadowy  figure,  and  we  are  mer^  told  that  having  killed 
his  father,  he  was  in  turn  killed  two  months  later.*  We  have  no  coins 
of  his,  but  Von  Hammer  tells  us  that  amidst  the  dearth  of  other  infer- 
mation  there  remains  a  coin  struck  during  the  year  1361  at  Axof,  with 
the  name  Oidu  Malik  upon  it,t  and  of  this  name  he  makes  a  separate 
Khan ;  but  surely  Malik  means  long  and  Oidu  is  simple  the  horde,  and 
Ordu  Malik  is  a  mere  title  applicable  to  any  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  Golden 
Horde,  and  not  the  name  of  any  particular  one.  This  generalisation  of 
the  Khan's  name  is  a  &ir  gauge  of  the  stete  to  which  matters  were  at 
this  time  reduced  in  the  Khanate. 


THE  DESCENDANTS   OF  TUKA  TIMUR. 

We  now  get  into  the  very  recesses  of  our  historical  quagmire,  in  which 
we  can  only  thread  a  very  crooked  way.  We  have  in  the  list  of  Khans 
given  by  Khuandemh*  several  names  of  chie&,  whose  close  relationship 
he  voudies,  whom  he  makes  Khans  of  the  Kipchak,  but  who  have  left  but 
few  traces  elsewhere^  either  in  the  shape  of  coins  or  in  tiie  pages  of  the 
Russian  duronicles.  More  than  one  of  them  bears  the  title  of  Khoja. 
Now  this  title  jt  soubriquet  was  applied  to  those  who  belonged  to  the 
family  of  the  prophet,  and,  as  is  well  known,  the  Khojas  had  at  a  later 
day  the  chief  political  influence  at  Kashgar  and  its  neighbourhood.  It 
is  probable  that  one  of  the  Tartar  chiefs  married  a  wife  who  belonged  to 
a  Khoja  family,  and  thus  engrafted  his  stock  on  the  famous  tree  which 
bore  Muhammed  himself.  At  all  events,  the  use  of  the  soubriquet  Khoja 
is  a  strong  support  to  the  fact  attested  by  Khuandemtr,  that  Uie  princes 
we  ate  speaking  about  were  closely  rebited. 

Now  the  first  one  who  bore  the  name  in  the  Kipchak,  so  fiar  as  I 
know,  was  the  Mamat  Khoja  already  referred  to,  who  was  exiled  to 
Uigenj  in  the  reign  of  Berdib^  Khan.  I  bdieve  him  to  be  the  same 
person  as  the  Mamai,  who  occupies  such  a  prominent  place  in  the 
immediately  succeeding  narrative.  Who  then  was  he  ?  This  is  a  very 
difficult  question,  and  one,  so  far  as  I  know,  not  hitherto  discussed. 
Von  Hammer's  authority  tells  us  that  when  he  went  to  Uigenj  he 

*  Langles,  op.  cit.,  371,  t  Golden  Horde,  5x7. 
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went  to  his  unde  there.*  Now  Khuarezm,  of  which  Urgenj  was  the 
capital,  was  dtning  the  reign  of  Uxbeg  ruled  hj  the  latter^  friend  and 
pn4egi  Kathigh  Timtir^  who  was  probably  the  ancle  referred  to  by  Von 
Hammer.  This  does  not  advance  us  very  fau-,  bot  let  us  turn  to  another 
thread  of  our  aigument 

Klaproth  tdls  us  that  the  Tartars  who  roam  about  the  ruins  of  Majar 
relate  that  this  place  was  the  residence  of  Khan  MamaL  Hence  also 
he  says  the  Russians  in  the  vicinity  give  this  place  the  appdlation  of 
MamaiskI  Oorodft 

Now  we  tie  told  by  Abulghazi  that  Majar,  together  with  Krim  and 
Raffa,  were  assigned  by  Mangu  Tlmur  to  Ureng,  the  son  of  Tuka 
Timur,t  so  that  Majar  was  probably  dominated  over  by  the  latter*s 
descendants,  and  if  so,  Mamai  was  probably  one  of  them.  Let  us  adopt 
this  as  a  provisional  hypothesis.  Mamai  then  stands  out,  not  only  as 
^  the  kingmaker''  but  as  the  champion  of  the  family  of  Tuka  Timur 
against  the  pretensions  of  those  of  Sheiban  and  Orda. 

Let  us  then  shortly  turn  to  the  family  of  Tuka  Timur.  Tuka  Timur 
was  the  youngest  son  or  hearth-child  of  Juchi,  the  founder  of  the  Golden 
Horde.  We  first  hear  of  him  in  1229.  In  that  year  all  the  sons 
of  Juchi  except  Tuka  Timur  went  to  assist  at  the  inauguration  of  Ogotai 
fChan,  and  he  was  left  behind  in  charge  of  the  Golden  Horde.  On  Batu's 
return  home  on  this  occasion,  Tuka  Timur  gave  a  grand  feast  which 
lasted  three  days.{ 

On  the  inauguration  of  Mangu  Khakan,  in  1251 /the  Golden  Horde  was 
represented  by  Tuka  Timur  and  his  brother  Bereke.1  He  was  apparently 
the  first  of  the  princes  of  the  Kipchak  to  openly  adopt  the  religion 
of  Islam,  and  was  followed  in  doing  so  by  Bereke  Khan.  Tuka 
Timur,  with  his  two  brothers  Singkur  and  Siklum,  belonged  to  the  left 
wing  of  the  Golden  Horde,  whidi  was  presided  over  by  Orda,  Batu's 
elder  brother.  We  dont  know  when  Tuka  Tminr  died.  On  the 
accession  of  Mangu  Timur  to  the  throne  of  the  Golden  Horde,  we  are 
tokl,  be  gave  Kaffa  and  Krim  to  Ureng  Timur,  son  of  Tuka  Timur.Y  It 
would  seem  he  also  made  over  Majar  to  him.**  This  took  place  in  the 
year  1265,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was  Oreng  Timur  who  first  allowed 
the  Genoese  to  settle  down  at  Kafia  in  the  Criniea.tt  According  to 
Bohucs,  Oreng  Timur  owed  his  good  fortune  to  the  assistance  he  afforded 
Mangu  Timur  in  a  war  against  the  Yazyges  of  Lithuania.^  He  was 
probably  also  called  Uz  Timur.  He  had  several  sons,  one  of  whom  was 
named  Saricha.§|  Saricha  is  called  Saridia  Kunchak  Oghlan  by 
Abulghazi,  while  Rashid  makes  Kunchak  a  soa  of  Saricha.||     The 


«  Oolden  Horde,  314.  t  Travels  la  the  CAocftnt,  239*  I  AnUt  193. 

f  Abulchazi,  179*  x8o.  9  Golden  Horde,  134  and  149.  \  Abulghui,  182. 

••  A%U,  X93.  Tt  Golden  Horde,  354.  II  Hittory  of  the  Tauridji,  343. 

SS  Golden  Horde,  Genealogical  Table.    Abu^haci.  x^. 

11  VelHuniflof  Zemof,  Hittory  of  the  Khans  of  Kaaittor,  Traot.,  i.  41. 
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fonxm,  whose  account  is  generally  based  on  Rashid,  probably  bad  a 
better  manuscript  befoie  him  than  we  have  now.  It  may  be  he  is  the 
same  person  who  was  sent  in  1333  by  Uzbcg  to  summon  the  Russian 
princes  to  his  presence.*  He  is  there  called  Seraichik,  and  it  ia 
equally  probable  that  he  was  the  Serai  Kutlugh  who  conmianded  an 
army  in  the  campaign  waged  by  IJ^beg  against  the  Ilkhan  in  1318  and 
1319^  and  who  is  described  as  a  brother  d  Euthigh  Timur.t 

Our  intomation  is  so  slight  at  this  time  that  we  c^  only  fill  in  a  very 
clouded  and  uncertain  pictnre.  In  1333  an  army  of  Tartars  invaded 
Poland,  in  rommind  of  Kadlubcg  (U^  Kntfais^ib^y  Demetrius,  and 
Kaiiibeg4  This  Kntloghbeg  was  doubtless  the  Kutlugh  Thmtr  just  named, 
who  hdd  such  an  inqwrtant  position  at  Uzbeg's  courts  and  who  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  grandees  of  the  Krim  m  the  treaty  which  the 
Venetians  the  same  year  entered  into  widi  Uzb^.|  This  position  makes 
it  veiy  probable  he  was  a  descendant  of  Tuka  Timur,  and  increases  the 
probability  that  he  was  a  brother  of  Saricha.  For  the  servioes  he 
tendered  Usbeg  he  was  nominated  governor  of  Khuaresm.!  Von 
Hammer  makes  the  governors  of  Krun  and  Khuarenn  two  distinct 
persons  in  one  ldace,T  wlule  in  another  he  apparently  identifies 
them  as  one.^  I  am  now  disposed  to  think  the  latter  view  is  right 
Mirkhond  tidls  us  that  Kutlugh  Timur  died  in  I335,tt  but  this  seems  to 
be  a  mistake,  for  it  is  probable  he  was  the  same  person  as  the  Cotloboga 
or  Kudni^ibeg  who  attested  Janibeg^s  diploma  to  the  Venetians  and  the 
Knthigb  Timur,  kNrd  of  Sorgat,  who  fills  an  important  position  in  the 
similar  diploma  granted  by  Berdib^  in  1358.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  not 
unlikdy  that  he  stai  retained  his  porition  as  governor  of  Khuareim.  As 
I  have  said  I  believe  Mamai,  ^the  Warwick**  of  Kipchak,  was  his 
nephew. 


TUGHAI. 


Abdul  Ghassar,  the  Turkish  author,  translated  by  Langles,  q>eaki  of 
a  chief  whom  he  calls  Zekireh  Nughai  as  heading  the  party  agamst 
Khizr  Khan.  I  would  suggest  that  he  was  the  brother  of  our  MamaL 
This,  I  think,  reconciles  some  of  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  story  at 
the  point  we  have  reached.  We  are  told  in  that  narrathe  that,  not 
wishmg  to  have  the  throne  for  himsdi^  he  offered  it  to  Kara  Nughai,  his 
son,  who  accordingly  secured  it  This  Kara  Nughai  was  no  doubt  the 
Nukai,  son  of  Sbachi,  who  is  made  to  succeed  Bazarchi  by  Khuandemir. 
He  was  zgakh  ^  I  believe  and  as  was  suggested  by  Von  Hammer,  the 
same  person  aA  the  Tughai  of  the  Russian  annalists.  In  £ict  the  name 
in  Khnandennr's  list  is  read  Tukai  by  De  la  Croix,  Grigorie^  and 
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VoA  Hammer.*  Rhtumdemir  calls  him  the  son  of  SUmkH  which  is 
therefore  a  synonym  with  the  Zenkireh  Nogai  of  Abdnl  Ghasnr.  The 
same  name  is  read  Shahican  by  De  la  Croix.t  They  arc  peihaips 
all  com^tions  of  Saricha.  The  Rnsnans  call  him  Toghai  of 
Beshdeshe.  This  was  a  town  desohiled  by  the  blad^  death  in 
134^  It  has  been  identified  with  the  village  of  Wesedef  on  the  Vo|ga4 
but  it  is  quite  as  probable  that  this  name  is  a  corruption  of  Beshtan  in 
Circassia,  where  Usbeg  had  an  ordn,  and  which  was  doobdess  within  the 
camping  gronnd  of  TnkaTimofs  Horde.  The  Russians  tdl  ns  Ti^faai, 
abont  the  year  1361,  occupied  the  country  of  the  Mordvins,  where  the 
townof  Nanichatisnowsi|aated.i  Having  settled  down  in  this  distdctt 
answering  to  the  modem  government  of  Pensa»  he  proceeded  to 
bum  die  town  of  Riazan.  Oleg  joined  himsdf  to  fht  Princes  of  Praask 
and  KoseUk,  and  defeated  Tughai  in  a  bloody  stnigg^  on  tiie  Woiaova. 
The  latter  returned  home  with  <a^  a  few  followers.  |  Von 
attributes  to  him  the  foundation  of  the  townof  Ta|^  in  tfaei 
ofSimbir^if  We  have  no  coins  strud  by  him»  nor  do  I  know  anything 
more  of  him.  We  may  sali^  say  that  he  was  a  mere  local  mlify  and 
not  truly  a  Khan  of  the  Golden  Horde. 


TUGHLUK  TIMUR. 

Khuandemir  makes  Tughai  be  succeeded  by  Tughluk  Hmur  Khan, 
who,  he  saysy  was  the  son  of  the  brother  of  Tughai.**  If  Tughai  was 
the  son  of  Saricha,  as  I  have  suggested,  then  if  we  fdlow  Abul- 
ghari,  he  was  the  brother  of  Tokul  Khoja  Oghlaatt  Abulghari  says 
Tokol  Khoja  Oghlan  had  a  younger  brother  called  Tulek  TImur. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  mistake  either  in  Khuandemir  or  Abulghari,  but  this 
very  close  agreement  makes  it  probable  that  the  Tughluk  Timur  Khan 
€i  Khuandemir  was  the  Tulek  Timur  of  Abu^hari.  His  brother  was 
probably  the  Tawlub(^  who  was  sent  by  Uzbeg  as  an  envoy  to  Russia  in 
'3S9>tf  v^o  ^  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Taughly  TuH  Bai  by  Abdul 
Chassar  as  the  first  minister  of  Berdibeg  and  the  instigator  of  hb 
parricidal  crime,SS  and  again  in  Berdibeg's  diploma  to  the  Venetians 
under  the  name  of  Tolobd,  as  the  lord  of  TanaJi  He  was  killed,  we 
are  told,  with  his  master  in  i358.Yir 

As  to  Tughluk  Timur  himself  I  know  nothing,  unless  he  be  the  same 
person  as  the  Timur  Khoja  who  some  of  the  Russian  chroniclers  make 
the  son  and  murderer  of  Khizf  Khan.    I  have  shown  that  the  son  and 

•Gold«iHofd«.S»-   Noce.4-    D^laCroiJcHfotovyof 0«Mh>«Kkui,ftc.,sa9. 
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mufdeier  lefened  to  was  not  Timur  Khoja  but  Merdod,  and  the  title 
of  Khoja  points  to  the  former  bdonging  to  the  family  which  we  are  now 
dealing  wtthi  namely,  the  descendants  of  Tuka  Timor.  This  is 
tvppoffted  by  a  statement  in  the  Russian  chronicles  that  Timur  Khoja, 
alter  a  Tery  short  reign,  was  driven  away  by  his  temnik  or  general 
Mamai.  The  latter  was  hardly  lileely  to  be  the  temnik  of  the  rival  family 
of  Khisr  Khan.  He  had  time,  however,  to  cmn  mopey ;  specimens  are 
eilant  struck  at  New  Serai  in  76a  ( i>.,  1360-1).* 


MURAD  KHOJA. 

Khnandemir  makes  Tughluk  Timur  be  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Muiidy  who  has  been  coofoonded  by  {Hcevions  historians  with  Merdud  or 
Benbad,  the  son  of  Khisr  Khan,  but  vdio  that  author  makes  an  entirdy 
difierent  person.  Murad  was  a  more  important  ruler  than  the  shadows 
we  have  been  considenng.  He  held  court  at  Serai,  and  was  at  deadly 
issue  widi  Mamai,  who^  as  I  have  «igued,  was  his  near  relative.  The 
times  were  dangerous  also  for  the  Russian  Princes.  Andrew  Constan- 
tinovitch  of  Nishni  Novgorod,  on  his  way  home  from  the  horde,  was 
ittackffd  by  the  Tartar  Retahos.  The  other  Russian  (Mrinoes  who  were 
there  at  his  accession  mAde  the  best  of  thdr  way  homewards.t  Thehorde 
was  virtually  splh  m  two,  one  section  obeying  Murad  and  the  other  Mamai 
(who  was  i^ayingthe  part  once  pkyed  by  Nogai)  and  hMpr^Ugi  Abdullah. 
A  fierce  str^^gle  took  place  between  the  two  sections.  In  1361  Mamai 
made  a  raid  and  killed  several  dependanto  of  Murad,  while  the  following 
year  Muiad  <x  Amurath  repaid  this  attack  by  crossing  the  Volga  and 
killing  a  great  number  of  Mamai's  people.) 

In  Russia  we  now  find  Dimitri  Ivanovitch  of  Moscow,  probably 
supported  by  th^  metropolitan  Alexis,  setting  up  daims  to  the  Grand 
Principality,  which,  as  I  have  said,  had  been  granted  to  his  namesake 
Dimitri  Constantinovitch  by  Nurus  Khan.  The  question  was  referred  to 
the  y^^^  Murad,  who,  amidst  his  domestic  troubles  (according  to 
Karamzin),  found  consolation  in  this  proof  of  confidence  and  of  power. 
Having  summoned  the  envoys  to  his  presence,  he  adjudged  the  Grand 
Principality  to  Dimitri  Ivanovitch  of  Moscow.S  His  rival  of  Suzdal 
refused  to  rec(>gnise  Murad's  patent  of  investiture  and  to  evacuate 
Vladimir  and  Pereislavl  Zalesky ;  but  the  Prince  of  Moscow,  supported 
by  his  boyards,  tr^arcl'i^  against  him,  forced  him  to  escape  to  Suzdal, 
and  was  duly  crowned  and  installed  at  Vladimir.  The  young  prince  was 
but  twelve  years  old,|  but,  he  worthily  justified  the  confidence  of  his 
advisers.   Sealed  on  the  throne  by  the  favour  of  the  Khan  Murad,  Dimitri 
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wiihed  also  to  have  the  patronage  of  his  rival  Abdtilah»  ivfaeae  Cttvoy 
appeared  at  Vladimir  widi  a  yailigh  or  dlfdoo^  Ho  accordaogly 

vent  again  to  Vladin^^  and  once  more  went  tlirougfa  the  certmonj  of 
inai^oration  cheie.  This  act  offended  Mtnad.  Ivan  of  Bidoatrdc  being 
at  this  time  (1563)  at  Stiaif  be  sent  htm  home»  and  with  him  an  envoy 
named  Uak  with  a  yari^  authorising  Dfanitri  cf  Susdid  to  Ui» 
possessioo  of  the  throne  of  VbuUmir,  The  kttter  did  so^  but  the 
giandson  of  Kallta,  who  knew  the  weakness  of  the  Tartars  at  this  thne» 
marched  against  his  rival  and  drove  him  away.  He  permilftad  him  to 
retain  Susdal  as  his  vassal  only.*  The  Prmces  of  Rosto^  Starodnh^  and 
Galitch  were  also  obtiged  to  submit  to  the  young  Grand  Prince.  Mean- 
ninle  the  lithnanians  continued  to  mcrease  in  power,  O^^  had  lately 
occupied  the  towns  of  Mitislav!,  Kki,  and  Bdor  in  the  principality  of 
SmolenskOy  while  he  had  kept  vp  a  perpetual  Strugs^  with  die  Poles 
and  the  livonian  Kn^^  In  1363  he  marched  into  Podolia  and 
attadced  three  Tartar  hordes  which  nomadised  on  the  Lower  Dniepen 
He  deieated  them,  drove  diem  to  the  Krim,  and  pfaindered  Kherson, 
whose  inhabitants  he  slew,  whUe  he  pillaged  the  churdies.  Froni  this 
time  Kherson  apparently  disappears  from  Instofy,  and  the  Tartars  weat 
of  the  Dnieper  became  to  some  extent  subject  to  the  T  ithuartsni  t 
Coins  of  Murad  Khan  occur  only  m  the  years  763  and  764  (i^  1361  and 
Z363).  They  were  struck  at  Gulistaa,  which  on  one  of  his  coai|»  as  I 
have  mentioQedy  is  caDed  Gulistan  lis  SeraL  We  do  not  know  how 
he  was  displaced. 


KUTLUGH   KHOJA. 

Khuandemir  makes  him  be  succeeded  by  Kuthi^  Khoja,  whom  he 
calls  the  brothq:  of  Tughai«  and  by  implication  the  undo  of  Mpnid4 
Fortunately  we  have  a  document  signed  by  him  still  extant  It 
is  referred  to  by  Von  Hammer,  who  tells  us  Knthic^  Khoja  was  a 
meplicw  of  Mamai's^  whidi  exacdy  coniinns  the  conduston  arrived  at  in 
the  previous  pagesb  This  document  is  a  yaiii|^  or  patent  granted  to  the 
lather  confessor  and  seal  bearer  of  the  Kntsian  Prince  Dimitri,  who  had 
been  drtained  by  the  Tartars  in  the  steppes  of  die  Polouta,  and  is 
eiq^ressed  in  very  gradous  terms.!    We  know  nothing  more  of  him. 


PULAD  TIMUR  OR  PULAD  KHOJA  KHAN. 

About  this  time  we  read  that  Palad  Timur  made  a  raid  upon  die 
northern  part  of  the  Khanate  of  Kipdudc,  and  captured  the  town  of 
Boli^iariy  where  he  set  up  authority.    He  is  dso  styled  Mir  Pulad  Khan 
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and  Pubul  Khoja  Khan  on  his  coins.  The  use  of  the  soubriquet  Khoja 
makes  h  probable  that  he  belonged  to  the  same  family  as  the  group  of 
chiefs  last  described*  and  was  not  a  descendant  of  Sheiban,  as  some 
have  aiigued.  On  some  of  hit  cofais  he  is  called  the  son  of  Nugan,  which 
nttne  is  read  doubtfully.  It  it  probably  a  form  of  Nugai  or  Tughai,  and 
I  would  provisionally  suggest  that  he  was  the  son  of  the  Tughai  aheady 
named.  His  coins  iirst  occur  in  the  year  764  (tA,  1362-3),  at  New  Serai^ 
when  he  st^  himself  ''The  Just  Suhan  Mir  Pukd  Khan.''  Two 
years  later  we  have  another  of  his  cdns,  struck  at  the  same  place^  in 
which  he  is  called  ^  The  Supreme  Suhan  Pulad  Khoja  Khan.'  Two 
years  later  again,  we  have  a  coin  of  his  with  the  name  *^  Pulad  Timur, 
son  of  Nugan."  On  the  reverse  of  this  coin  is  the  curious  posthumous 
ejacuhUion^  ''The  sanctified  Sulun  Janibeg  Khan,  may  his  empire 
endure.^  His  coins  were  struck  at  New  Serais  whidi  city  is  alto  named 
New  Gulistan  on  them.  Matter  of  the  coimtry  on  die  niiddle  Volga, 
he  harassed  the  Russian  frontiers.  We  are  UM  that  Dimitriy  Prince  of 
Nijni  Novgorod,  and  his  brother  Boris  attacked  him  and  drove  him 
beyond  the  Plana.  A  great  number  of  his  people  were  slain  or  drowned. 
This  took  place,  according  to  Karamsio,  in  1367.  Pulad  sought  reAige 
at  Sermi,  where  Axis  was  then  ruling,  and  by  hit  orders  he-  was  put 
to  death.t 


AZIS    KHAN. 

Axis  Khan  it  not  mentioned  in  Khuandemir's  list  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Kipdiak.  Abdul  Chattar  tellt  ut  that  after  the  death  of  Merdud,  the  son 
of  Khizr  Khan,  troublet  entued,  and  that  Alaji  Oghlu,  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  settled  on  the  Volga,  where  many  Tartars  went  over  to  him.}  He 
was  doubtless  die  Asia  Khan  to  whom  we  now  turn.  Ariz  is  styled  the 
Sultan  Aris  Sheikh  Khan  on  his  coins,  which  were  struck  at  Gulistan, 
New  Gttlistan,  and  New  Serai,  in  the  years  766  to  768  (/./.,  1365-6  to 
1367-8).$  He  it  called  Osis  in  die  Russian  chronicles..  I  don't  know 
who  he  was,  but  it  would  seraa  from  his  putting  Janib^s  name  on  his 
coins  that  he  claimed  to  represent  in  some  way  the  legitimate  line  of  the 
chiefs  of  Kipchak.  The  name  of  Janibeg  is  mentioned  with  a  formula 
showing  he  wat  dead,  a  cuttom,  tayt  M.  Soret,  which  prevailt  in  the 
modem  Janid  coint  of  Bokhara.  I  have  mendoned  how  it  occurs  in 
a  similar  manner  on  a  coin  of  Pulad  Timur.  This  use  of  the  name  of 
the  dead  Khan  has  led  to  a  curious  invendon  of  a  second,  and  even  a 
third  Janibeg  by  the  Russmn  numismattttt,  lor  whose  existence  there  is 
BO  odier  warrant  Aris  continued  the  tame  policy  towards  the  Russians 
wfaidi  wat  patronittd  by  Murad.    Vatilsy  tumamed  Kirdapa*  the  ton  of 

•  FnriMi,  DMeriptiM  <4  Fidi^  CdlMtioB,  iS,  19.  f  Ktramxiii.  v  11. 
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Dimitri  of  Suzdal,  being  at  the  horde^  was  sent  home  with  a  difdoma 
constituting  his  fiather  Grand  Prince  in  the  place  of  the  grandson  oC 
Kalita,  Dimitri  Ivanovitcby  but  the  latter  shrank  from  the  dangerous 
patronage  of  the  Khan.  Andrew,  Prince  of  Nijni  Novgorod,  dying 
about  this  time,  the  Prince  of  Sbzdal,  who  was  his  brother,  endeavoured 
to  secure  the  successioii  ibr  himself,  but  was  forestalled  by  his  younger 
brother  Boris.  The  former  now  appealed  to  the  Grand  Prince,  anclthe 
latter  to  the  Tartars.*  We  are  told  th4t  Beiram  Khoja  on  the  part  of 
the  Khan  Azis,  and  Hassan  on  the  part  of  the  Khan's  wife,t  who  was 
probably  a  person  of  some  consequence,  duly  installed  Boris  as  Prince 
of  Nijni  Novgorod.  The  Grand  Prince,  assisted  by  the  deigy,  who 
closed  the  churches  of  Nijni,  speedily  brought  the  recalcitrant  prince  to 
submission,  and  he  res^poed  his  position  at  Nijni  to  his  brother,  while 
he  was  allowed  to  retain  Gorodets.  The  same  year  Russia  was  again 
ravaged  by  the  plague.  This  terrible  league  is  described  in  graphic 
terms  by  the  annalisu.  ^  The  victims  were  suddenly  struck,''  sa3rs  the 
chronicler,  ''as  with  a  knife,  at  the  breast,  at  the  8hoalder4)lade^  or 
between  the  shoulders;  a  devouring  fire  consumed  the  entrails,  bk>od 
flowed  at  the  mouth,  a  burning  fever  waa  succeeded  by  a  shivering  cold, 
tumours  appeared  on  the  neck,  the  hips,  under  the  arms,  or  bdiind  the 
shoulder-blade.  The  issue  was  always  the  same— inevitable  death,  swift 
but  terrible."  Out  of  cadi  lumdredpei90ns  but  ten  remained  well  The 
dead  were  buried  seven  or  dglit  together  in  the  same  grave,  and  whole 
houses  were  stri[^>ed  of  thdr  inhabitants.  In  1364  it  ravaq^  Nijni 
Novgorod,  Kolomna,  and  Pereislavl ;  the  next  year  Tuer,  Toijek,  and 
Rostof ;  in  1366,  Moscow.  It  came  and  went  intermittently,  and  we 
are  told  that  after  three  visits  but  fiye  people  were  left  alive  in  1387  at 
Smdensko,  which  was  filled  with  corpses4  We  may  be  sure,  although 
we  have  no  direct  information  on  the  subject,  that  the  same  pestilence 
must  have  devastated  the  Kipchak,  whence  it  probably  first  passed  into 
Russia.  At  Moscow  the  pli^e  was  followed  by  a  fire  which  burnt  iu 
four  quarters,  and  led  to  the  construction  of  a  stone  Kremlin  in  place  of 
the  wooden  one  which  previously  existed  diere.i 

Meanwhile  we  read  how  the  merchants  of  Novgorod,  who,  like  most 
mediaeval  mefchants,  were  attached  to  buccaneering,  formed  bodies  of 
irregular  troops  styled  volunteers,  who  pillaged  the  neighbouring 
districts.  In  1367,  under  a  young  num  named.  Alexander,  they 
ftrflowed  the  course  of  the  Obi  as  far  as  the  aea,  and  pluhdered  not  only 
the  Ostiaks  and  Samoyedet  but  also  the  dwdlers  on  the  Dwina. 
Another  section  descended  the  Volga  on  one  hundred  and  fifty  vesseU  of 
various  kinds,!   massacred  a  great  number  of  Tartars,  Armenians, 

*  Karamiin,  v.  7, 8.  t  Golden  Horde,  320.  !  K«niiuiii»  v.  9, 10.  f  Id,,  zo. 
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Khivansy  and  BnMiarfat.  at  Nym  Novgiorod,  and  canled  off  their 
wivety  childraiy  and  goods.  Thejr  ptnetiated  to  the  Kama,  ravaged  the 
towns  of  Bulgaria,  and  returned  home  laden  with  booty.  The  Grand 
Prince  did  not  £ui  to  reprinumd  the  Kovgorodians  lor  dnis  acting  as 
brigands  and  attaddng  the  foreign  merchants  iriio  brom^  wealth  to 
Russia.*  I  doii^  know  when  and  how  Aris  was  ^^^fhrrA,  We  have 
no  coins  of  htS|  however,  after  768  {i4^  1367-8). 


ABDULLAH    KHAN. 

During  die  period  oC  confosicm  which  we  have  been  descrilung, 
Mamai  af^arently  filled  the  same  rSU  which  Nogai  filled  at  an  eariier 
day.  Although  Fnehn  publidkes  a  coin  of  his  struck  at  Azak  in  763,t 
it  is  dodbtfid  if  he  actoally  occt^ied  die  tiirone.  He  preferred  the  pait 
<tf  a  maker  and  patron  of  kings. 

When  he  di^4aced  Tfansr  Khoja  in  1361,  as  I  ha^e  mentioned^  he 
nominated  a  Khan  of  his  own  naaaed  Abdullah,  with  iriiom  and  with  a 
laige  sectioa  of  the  hotde  he  crossed  the  Volga,  and  settled  down  in  the 
hHly  country  beyond^  The  diroakie  of  Trottdd  calls  him  Audulia^f 
He  was  probably  a  nephew  of  Idainai's,  and  donfatkss  bdonged  to  the 
funfly  of  Tnka  Timor.  While  Mamai  and  his  i*fvA|^retked,  as  I  have 
said,  beyond  the  Voigk,  Mmad  leig&ad  at  Serai  In  1361  he  fought 
against  Murad,  and  pnt  to  deatii  many  princes  of  the  hoide.  Anodier 
battle  was  fought  between  them  in  1362,  in  which  MamaPs  people  wem 
surprised  and  simOaiiy  ilsHghjeredl  Abdullah  first  appears  on  coins, 
acoOTdmg  to  M.  Soret^  in  the  year  764,  during  which  year  and  765  he 
cmned  money  at  Azak  and  Mew  Serai ;  after  this  it  has  been  suggested 
that  he  led  a  puvdy  wandering  life,  as  his  mint  place  is  almost  always 
^theOrdn.'^  In  766  and 767  Abdullah  was  living  in  the  £as^ as  is  shown 
by  his  striking  money  then  at  Yanghicher  and  Cher  el  Jedid,  both 
immytyg  the  same  place ;  bat  he  again  struck  a  coin  at  Azak  in  769^ 
which  has  been  pnblished  by  M.  Savilief,  showing  he  had  then  returned. 
His  last  coins  are  dated  m  770  (U^  1368-9). 


HASSAN. 


On  the  flight  of  Pukd  Timor  firam  Bulgaria,  as  1  have  mentioned,!  it 
would  appear  that  this  district  of  the  Khanate  did  not  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Asis  Khan.  We  are  told  that  in  the  year  1366  Karach,  Haidar,  and 
Ttttdcadi  made  a  raid  on  the  Rosskn  botders,  ivUoh  was  repeated  in 
13618.  Two  years  later,  we  read  that  Dimitri,  Prince  oi  Suzdal,  sent  his 
brother  Boris  and  his  son  Vasili,  accon^)anied  by  the  Tartar  Haji  Khoja, 


*  KanuBAia.  v.  u.  t  C«talogus  of  Fuch*s  CoUccUou,  ao. 
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against  Bulgaria,  and  we  are  told  they  deprived  Haidar  of  his  authority 
there  and  gave  it  to  the  son  of  the  bek  *  Who  then  was  this  bek  or 
beg  ?  Abul  Ghassar  tells  us  that  one  of  the  crimes  of  Baxarji  was  that 
he  killed  Alibeg^  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Tartars,  and  that  Hassan, 
son  of  Ali,  took  refuge  with  Hussein,  the  ruler  of  Khuarezm.t  I  believe 
the  bek  above  referred  to  was  Altbeg,  and  that  his  son,  who  was 
appointed  ruler  of  Bulgaria  by  the  Russians,  was  Hassan.  He  was 
probably  the  Hassan  who  was  sent  as  an  envoy  by  the  wife  of  Azis  Khan 
to  the  Russian  court  in  1364.!  Nikon  tells  us,  according  to  M.  Savilief, 
that  he  captured  Serai  in  768.I  He  is  the  same  person  who  is  called 
Hassan  Kasanji  by  the  Russians.!  A  coin  struck  by  him  in  771  (i>., 
1373)  was  found  at  Tetiuchy,ir  and  he  is  again  named  as  Khan  of 
Bulgfaari  in  1376.  We  read  that  in  that  year  the  sons  of  Dimitri  of 
Susdaly  uniting  with  the  Muscovite  troops,  advanced  upon  Kazan,  where 
Hassan  and  Muhammed  Sultan  then  reigned.  The  people  of  Kazan 
marched  to  meet  them  mounted  on  camels,  intending  in  this  way  to 
fHghten  the  Russian  horses;  but  this  policy  was  unavailing,  the  Russians 
burnt  their  viUagesi  their  winter  quarters,  and  their  boats,  and  compelled 
Hassan  and  Muhammed  Sultan  to  submit  and  to  pay  a  tribute  of  2,000 
roubles,  part  of  which  was  assigned  to  the  princes  of  Suzdal  I  hey  also 
paid  down  a  sum  of  yxx>  roubles  to  be  distributed  among  the  troops, 
and  they  even  consented  to  allow  a  Muscovite  customs  officer  or  com* 
mtssary  of  taxes  to  reside  in  their  town.**  We  do  not  hear  of  Hassan 
again. 

TULUNBEK. 

In  772  and  773  we  find  coins  struck  at  New  Serai  by  Tulunbek.  The 
curious  thing  about  this  personage  is  that  on  some  of  these  coins  Tulunbek 
appears  as  the  name  of  a  king  and  on  others  as  those  of  a  queen.tt  It  is 
probable  that  it  was  a  queen  who  thus  used  ambiguous  phrases,  and  it 
may  be  that  she  was  the  widow  of  Azis,  for  the  wife  of  the  latter  during 
his  life  exercised  the  exceptional  right  of  sending  a  special  ambassador 
(Hassan)  to  represent  herself,  while  Azis  was  represented  by  an  envoy 
named  Beiram  Khoja 


ILBAN. 

In  775  we  find  one  Ilban  striking  coins  at  Sendchuk.  M.  Sairilief  reads 
the  name  on  a  coin  very  like  his  Alp  Khcja.  Ilban  was  the  son  of 
Maengu  Timur,  and  belonged  to  the  line  of  Sheiban.  I  know*  nothing 
more  of  him.  On  another  coin  Kaganbek,  son  of  Ilban  and  grandson  of 
Maengu  Timur,  is  mentioned. 

*  Goldtii  Horde,  jax.  t  LaaflM,  op.  cit.,  378.  I  QoMeti  Horde,  sao. 

f  Sort t.  op.  cit,  14.  I  GcMea  Horde,  jts.  f  Soret,  op.  dt.,  24. 
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KAGANBEK. 


Kaganbek^  the  son  of  Ilban  and  grandson  of  Maengu  Timur,  struck  a 
coin  published  by  M.  Savilief.  He  is  probably  the  same  person  of  whom, 
under  the  name  of  Ghayas  ud  din  .  .  .  aghabek,*  we  have  a  coin  struck 
at  New  Serai  in  the  year  777  (f>,  1377).  I  know  nothing  more  of  him, 
nor  yet  of  Cherkesbeki  who  struck  a  coin  at  Astrakhan  in  776,  unless  he 
was  the  Cherkes  Khan  already  referred  to,  as  I  have  suggested.! 


MUHAMMED   BULAK  KHAN. 

Let  us  revert  from  these  somewhat  spectral  figures  to  a  more 
substantial  person.  On  the  disappearance  of  Abdullah,  we  find  him 
replaced  by  another  pr^tegi  of  Mamai's,  namely,  Muhammed  Sultan. 
His  i^oper  name^  according  to  M.  Frashn,  was  Muhammed  Bulak.  He 
is  severally  styled  Muhammed  'Khan,  Bulak  Khan,  Ghayasuddin  Ved 
dnnya  Muhammed  Khan,  and  Ghayasuddin  Muhammed  Bulak  Khan 
on  his  coins.  M.  Soret  has  published  a  coin  of  his  struck  at  New  Serai 
in  773.  Otherwise  he  does  not  seem  to  have  struck  any  money  at  Serai 
or  the  other  older  mint  places  of  the  horde,  but  at  Astrakhan  (which  now 
occurs  for  the  first  time  in  history),  at  New  Majar,  and  for  the  greater 
part  in  the  Ordu.  His  coins  range  from  the  year  771  to  777.^ 
I  bdieve  he  was  the  Muhammed  Sultan  who  is  mentioned  more  than 
once  as  the  son  of  Hassan,  the  ruler  of  Bulgaria,  already  mentioned.  He 
was  only  nominally  khan,  however,  and  the  chief  authority  no  doubt 
rested,  as  previously,  with  Mamai,  who  appears  in  the  Russian  annals  as 
the  di  facie  ruler. 

In  Russia  the  terrible  civil  strife,  occasioned  by  the  rules  of  succession 
and  the  various  jealousies  of  the  princes,  contmued  in  spite  of  the  attack 
of  the  Tartars  from  without  and  the  plague  from  within.  The  strife 
especially  showed  itself  at  Tuer,  where  the  young  Prince  Michael  and 
his  unde  were  rivals  for  the  throne ;  the  former  leaned  on  the  support  of 
his  powerfrd  brother-in-law  Olgerd,  the  Prince  of  Lithuania^  and 
eventually  prevailed.  He  was  ambitious,  and  took  the  title  of  Grand 
Prince  of  Tuer,  which  was  a  menace  to  the  Princes  of  Moscow.  T*his 
was  tn  1367.1  His  intentions  were  not  sobered  by  the  treacherous 
conduct  of  the  Grand  Prince  Dimitri,  who,  having  invited  him  to 
Moscow,  arrested  him,  but  Karacha,  a  distinguished  representative  of  the 
Khan,  arriving  at  Moscow,  took  his  part  and  compdled  Dimitri  to  give 
him  his  liberty.  The  army  of  Muscovy  having  entered  his  dominions, 
he  appealed  to  the  Lithuanians,  whose  chief  Olgerd  was  not  unwillmg  to 
intedlere.     He  marched  with  his  brother  Kestute,  and  his  scm  Vitut 

•VMritttRNOnSn.         til»l«,i8|.         JSmt.o^cit.,a4«         f  KtrMuin, v.  14. 
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compefled  the  Prince  of  Smolenik  to  Join  him.  He  k^  his  secrets 
well^  and  his  attadc  or  Russia  was  as  sadden  as  it  was  disastrous.  For. 
forty  years  it  had  been  free  from  war,  hut  it  now  sufiered  at  die  hands  ot 
one  quite  as  terrible  as  the  Tartar.  Its  towns  were  bomt,  its  peo|^ 
slaughtered,  and  its  army  dispersed.  Dimitri  and  his  friends  shut 
themselves  up  in  the  Kremlin  and  bomed  its  envfarons.  There  they 
resisted  for  three  days  the  Lithuanian  attack,  whOe  Olgerd  pillaged  the 
churches  and  monasteries.  Fearing  to  besiq;e  the  fortress  in  winter,  he 
at  length  retired,  leaving  behind  him  many  tokens  of  his  ferocity.*  This 
atUck  was  followed  by  another  by  the  Ltvonian  Knights  on  the  small 
principality  of  Pskof,  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  Geman  traders 
who  resorted  there. 

In  1370  Michael,  who  had  been  allowed  to  settle  in  his  appanage  of 
Tuer  once  more,  quarrelled  with  Dhnitri,  who  had  ruthlessly  phmdered 
the  town  of  Zubtscf.  He  agahi  appealed  to  the  Lithuanians.  He  also 
went  to  Mamai  to  solicit  from  him  the  patent  of  Grand  Prince  of 
Vladimir.  Mamai,  who  appaitntly  wished  to  conciliate  Olgerd  and  the 
Lithuanians,  sent  an  envoy  with  him  to  Invest  him  duly  at  Vladimir,  but 
Dimitri  had  the  roads  guarded  and  compdled  him  to  seek  shelter  at 
Vilna.  There  his  sister  urged  upon  her  husband  Olgerd  to  make  a  fresh 
attack  upon  the  Grand  Prince  o€  Moscow.  As  soon  as  the  roads  were 
hardened  by  the  frost  he  set  out,  and  battered  in  vain  for  three  days  at 
the  wooden  fortifications  of  Volok  Lamski.  Failing  to  take  it,  he 
marched  on  and  appeared  before  Moscow  in  the  first  week  of  November, 
1370.  He  was  again  foiled  by  the  defences  of  the  Kremlin,  by  the 
assembling  of  forces  at  Peremysl,  which  jeopardised  his  retreat,  by  the 
threatening  conduct  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  and  more  especially  by 
the  terrible  weather,  ^fw  this,'  says  Karamrin, "  was  the  severest  winter 
mentioned  in  the  Russian  annals.  Snow  began  to  fall  in  the  beginning 
of  September,  and  prevented  the  reaping  of  the  crops.  December  and 
January  proving  very  open  the  snow  disappeared,  and  the  harvest,  which 
had  been  covered  with  snow,  was  wily  got  in  in  February.*'t  Olgerd 
accordingly  agreed  to  terms,  and  gave  his  daughter  Helena  in  marriage 
to  the  Prince  of  Vladimir.  The  unfortunate  Prince  of  Tuer  once  more 
repaired  to  Mamai,  who  offered  him  an  army,  but  he  dreaded  introducing 
the  Tartars  among  his  own  people,  and  contented  hhnself  with  the  company 
of  Sari  Khoja,  the  Khan's  envoy.  The  people  of  Vladimir  would  not 
receive  him,  nor  would  Dhnitri  admit  his  daims.  Sari  Khoja  therefore 
merely  gave  him  his  diploma,  and  then  went  on  to  Moscow,  where  he 
was  sumptuously  feasted  and  gained  over.  Dimitri  determined  to  adopt 
the  same  policy  towards  Mamai,  and  being  assured  of  the  good  offices  of 
Sari  Khoja,  he  set  out  for  the  horde,  and  was  accompanied  as  far  as  the 
Oka  by  the  metropolitan  Alexis.    He  was  received  bv  the  Khakan  and 
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Mamai  with  great  honour.  They  confirmed  him  in  the  office  of  Grand 
Prince,  reduced  the  amount  of  the  taxes  which  Moscow  was  wont  to  pay, 
and  went  so  fai*  as  to  scornfully  tell  Michael  of  Tuer  that,  having  refused 
their  offer  of  an  army  to  seat  him  on  the  throne  of  Vladimir,  he  might 
now  seek  protectors  elsewhere.  ^lichael's  son  Ivan  was  retained  as  a 
hostage  at  the  horde  for  the  sum  of  10,000  roubles,  which  his  father 
owed  the  Khan.  Dimitrl  redeemed  him,  and  kept  him  himself  as  a 
hostage  for  Michael's  good  behaviour  until  he  in  turn  redeemed  hinu 
The  latter  was  not  aliased  by  this  act,  however,  but  continued  his 
attacks,  nor  was  the  Grand  Prince  a  very  conciliatory  person.  We  now 
find  him  attacking  the  turbulent  Oleg,  Prince  of  Riazan,  and  maldng  a 
terrible  slaughter  of  his  arrogant  people.  He  would  probably  have  been 
ccushedf  1^  that  MicbAd  of  Tuer  prevailed  onoe  more  on  his  friends  the 
Lithuanians  to  invade  the  Muscovite  dominions.  They  approached 
Pereislavl,  whose  suburbs  they  burnt,  imposed  a  heavy  fine  on  Dmitrof, 
naade^  the  Prince  of  I^ashiii  acknowledge  Michael  as  hh  master,  and 
also  captured  Toijek.  Meanwhile  the  crafty  citizens  of  Novgorod,  not 
knpwing  exactly  whethec  Michael  or  Dimitri  was  doomed  to  dominate 
over  Russia*  threw  in  dieir  infiuence  with  th#  former,  whom  they  elected 
as  their  prince  in  case  he  should  be  confirmed  by  the  Khan.  When 
Dimitri  received  his  diploma  they  transferred  their  allegiance  to  himi 
and  marched  to  recapture  Torjeli,  but  were  badly  defeated,  and  Michael, 
in  revenge,  set  fire  to  the  town,  which,  like  the  other  wooden  towns  of 
Russia,  bun^t  v^y  easily.  The  monasteries,  church,  &C.,  were 
destroyed,  and  their  treasures  and  those  of  the  inhabitants  plundered. 
The  visit  of  Michael  recalled  at  Toijek  the  terrible  apparition  <tf  Batu.* 

Olgerd  now  ]^parod  for  a  third  invasion  of  Russia,  and>  as 
usual,  advanced  with  great  rapuUty.  He  wae  jmned  by  Michael  at 
lialuga.  But  the  Muscovites  were  this  time  prepared,  defeated  his 
advanced  guard,  and  marched  on  till*  their  army  confronted  that  of  the 
Lithuanians.  Only  a  harrow  ravine  s^paiated  the^)  and  both  sides  were 
afrajd  to  begin,  the  risk  supervening  on  defi^t  in  either  case  being  very 
great,  and  overtures  were  nude  for  a  treaty  of  peace.  By  it  Michael 
surrendered  ail  the  conquests  he  had  made  in  Muscovy  and  agreed  not. 
to  molest  its  frontiers ;  Din^trr  made  a  sio^lar  proouse  in  r^ard  to 
Tuer,  and  Olgerd  undertook  not  to  intrigue  at  the  horde  against  either 
of  them.t 

During  the  year  1374  there  was  peace  between  the  horde  (where  the 
plague  had  made  sad  ravages)  and  Russia,  but  we  read  of  a  Lithuania 
army  defeating  the  Tartar  chief  Tahmuaa.t  Mcanwlnle  some  envoys  of 
the  Tartars,  who  arrived  with  a  considerable  following  at  Nijni 
Novgorod,  began  to  pillage  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  who  turned 
upon  and  slaughtered  them   and   then:  escort  to  the  number  of  a 
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thausand.  Their  leader,  the  mnrza  Seraiko,  was  at  the  same  time 
imprisoDedf  but  hsvin;  escaped,  he  tried  with  some  of  his  remaining 
feUowers  to  fire  the  archbishop's  palace.  He  was  thereupon  attacked 
and  torn  in  pieces.  Mamai  revenged  the  slaughter  by  sending  an  army 
into  theimnrincet  which  harried  the  coontry  on  the  Kisha  and  the  Piana 
and  as  the  Grand  Prince  Dimitri  was  deemed  to  be  privy  to  the  deed 
Mamai  pr^ared  to  revenge  himsdf  upon  him  also^ 

There  still  remained  at  Moscow  an  institution  dating  from  the  ante 
feudal  period.  This  was  the  office  of  Tissiachsky,  the  boyar  of  the 
city  or  of  the  communei  a  kind  of  dvil  and  military  tribune  elected 
by  the  people.*  Dimitri  abolished  this  office,  which  was  too 
democratic  for  the  feudal  notions  that  were  rapidly  spreading.  The 
last  Tissiachski,  Vasili  Veliaminof,  left  a  son  Ivan,  who  was  ambitious  to 
succeed  his  father,  and  repabred  with  a  rich  Moscow  merchant  named 
Nekomal  to  Michael  of  Tuer,  and  persuaded  him  that  circumstances 
were  favourable  for  him  to  make  a  venture  upon  the  Grand  Principality. 
He  sent  them  on  to  Mamai^  and  repaired  himself  to  Olgerd,  who  agreed 
to  assist  him,  while  Mamai  sent  Haji  Khoja  with  a  diploma.  He  would 
not  wait  for  themi  however,  but  invaded  Muscovy  and  attacked  Toijdc 
and  U^tch.  The  Grand  Prince  Dimitri  was  not  less  active;  he 
coBected  a  great  army,  summoned  the  dependent  princes,  and  proceeded 
to  lay  si^e  to  the  city  of  Tuer,  while  the  province  of  the  same  name  was 
devastated,  and  as  the  Lithuanians  prudently  delayed  coming  to  the 
rescue,  Michael  was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace.  This  was  concluded, 
and  its  terms  were  generous.  Michael  renounced  all  claims  to  the 
prtndpality  of  Vladimir,  and  to  the  allegiance  of  the  people  of  Novgorod 
and  of  Kashfai,  agreed  to  release  all  the  Muscovites  whom  he  had  taken 
prisoners,  and  to  restore  the  treasures  he  had  captured  at  Toijek.  He 
agreed  further  to  enter  into  dose  alliance  with  Dimitri  against  the  latter's 
enemies,  that  the  boyards  should  be  free  to  pass  from  the  service  of  one 
prince  to  that  of  another  on  condition  of  their  forfeiting  their  land  in  the 
prindpaHty  they  deserted,  that  each  dtizen  should  own  allegiance  and 
pay  tribute  to  the  prince  of  the  district  where  he  had  his  domicile, 
notwithstanding  his  bdng  in  the  service  of  another,  &c.  Michad  also 
entered  into  a  separate  treaty  with  Novgorod,  in  which  mutual  advan- 
tages were  secured.  Content  with  having  humbled  his  rivalf  Dimitri  left 
him  his  practical  independence  and  his  crown.  His  country  had  paid 
deariy  for  his  ambition,  for,  as  Karanudn  says,  ^  the  recognised  mode  of 
warfare  in  those  days  was  to  lay  everythmg  waste  with  fire  and  sword.t 
Ivan  and  Ndcomat,  the  instigators  of  the  war,  were  executed  at 
Moscow. 

Next  year  there  happened  the  campaign  against  Bulgaria,  to  which  I 
have  aheady  referred.|    Thbwas  followed  by  the  appearance  of  afresh 
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Tartar  leader,  in  the  person  of  Arabshah.  the  chief  of  the  horde  of 

Sheiban,  of  whom  a  coin  struck  at  New  Serai  in  779  is  extant,  and  who 

arrived  with  a  large  force  from  the  borders  of  the  Blue  Sea  (/>.,  of  lake 

Aral).    The  Grand  Prince  of  Moscow  was  informed  of  this  by  his 

father-in-law,  Dimitri  of  Suzdal,  to  whom  he  sent  a  considerable  army. 

This  army  ho  incorporated  with  his  own  and  sent  them  against  the 

enemy.     They  allowed   themselves  to  be   surprised  while  refreshing 

with  hydromel  and  beer  and  sheltering  unarmed  in   the   hot   sun. 

The  Tartars  were   guided   by  the   willing   Mordvins.     We  are  told 

Arabshah  was  small  in  stature,  but  had  great  energy-.    He  attacked  the 

Russians  on  five  sides,  and  so  impetuously  that  they  were  panic-stricken. 

They  fled    towards    the   Plana  amidst    a    great    slaughter.      Prince 

Simeon  was  killed  in  the  flight,  and  Ivan,  the  son  of  Dimitri  of  Suzdal, 

was  drowned  in  the  river,  whose  name  Plana   means    the   river  of 

drunkards,  and  this  disaster  gave  rise  to  the  Russian  proverb,  "  one  is 

drunk  on  the  banks  of  the  Plana.''*    The  victorious  Tartars  marched 

quickly  on,  and  appeared  on  the  third  day  after  at  Nishni  Novgorod, 

which  was  burnt.    Dimitri,  the  Prince  of  Suzdal,  fled  to  Suzdal,  and 

most  of  the  inhabitants  took  to  their  boats  on  the  Volga.    They  next 

captured  Riazan,  and  we  are  told  hot  a  village  remained  unbumt  on 

the  river  Sura.    Having  wreaked  their  vengeance  they  retired,  but  their 

advent  was  followed  by  that  of  marauding  Mordvins,  who  destroyed 

what  the  Tartars  had  spared.     The  latter  were  intercepted  on  their 

retreat  by  Prince  Boris   Constantinovitch,  Prince   of  Gorodetz,  who 

slaughtered  a  great  number  of  them,  and  their  bodies,  says  Karamzin, 

joined  the  corpses  of  the  Russians  which  crowded  the  Plana.    Boris 

then  overran  then:  land,  fired  their  houses,  slaughtered  their  people,  and 

put  their  wives  and  children  in  irons.    Many  of  their  chiefs  were  put  to 

death  at  Nijni,  where  the  enraged  people  dragged  them  along  the  ice, 

and  had  them  worried  with  dogs.     This  terrible  revenge  excited  the 

anger  of  Mamai,  for  the  country  of  the  Mordvins  was  dependent  on 

him.    He  sent  a  firesh  army,  which  again  capturtd  Nishni  Novgorod, 

and  again  fired  it  and  devastated  its  neighbourhood.    It  then  marched 

to  join  a  larger  force  which  Mamai  had  sent  against  the  Grand  Prince. 

This  was  in  July,  1378.    The  Tartars  were  commanded  by  the  mursa 

Beguitch.    They  were  met  by  the  Muscovites  under  Dimitri  on  the 

banks  of  the  Volga,  in  the  province  of  Riazan,  and  were  badly  beaten 

and  driven  across  the  river.    They  lost  several  thousand  men,  among 

them    being   their   commander   Beguitch   and   the   murzas    Hajibeg, 

Kowergui,  Karabalik,  and  Kostrok.    The  Russians  afterwards  secured 

the  deserted  camp  and  baggage  of  the  enemy.    This  remarkable  victory 

was  the  first  of  any  consequence  which  the  Russians  had  gained  over  the 

Tartars  since  the  year  l224.t     Mamai  was  naturally  enraged  at  the 

*  Ktranuio,  v.  54.  t  Ktrtnuio,  v.  56.    Golden  Hordei  325. 
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defeat,  and  mardked  with  a  fresh  force  against  Riazan,  whose  Prince 
Oleg  was  too  weak  to  resist,  and  fled  beyond  the  Oka.  The  Tartars 
overran  the  province,  burnt  Pereislavl,  and  took  possession  of  Dubak.* 

Meanwhile  the  Muscovites  gained  an  important  success  against  their 
mortal  enemies  the  Lithuanians.  The  famous  Olgerd  died  in  1337,  after 
he  had  been  baptised  under  the  name  ot  Alexander,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  fiavourite  son  Yi^^on,  who  put  his  uncle,  the  aged  Kestut,  to 
death,  and  compdkd  Vitut,  the  tatter's  son,  to  seek  shelter  in  Prussia. 
Yagellbn's  brother  Andrew  of  Pronsk  also  left  the  country  and  repaired  to 
Moscow,  where  these  civil  commotions  in  Lithuania  were  very  welcome. 
Dimitri  determined  to  take  advantage  of  them,  and  sent  an  army  which 
occupied  Starodub  and  Trubchevski,  old  dependencies  of  Russia,  which 
had  been  appropriated  by  the  Lithuanians. 

We  now  find  him  interfering  in  a  very  arbitrary  way  with  the 
government  of  the  Russian  church.  As  is  well  known,  the  Russian 
clergy  consist  of  two  entirely  different  classes,  the  white  clergy  or 
seculars,  who  supply  the  parish  priests,  and  the  black  clergy  or  regulars. 
The  bishops  and  dignitaries  are  chosen,  I  believe,  entirely  from  the 
latter  class,  who  are  better  educated.  The  aged  metropolitan  Alexis  was 
on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and  the  patriarch  Philothaeus  nominated 
Cyprian,  a  learned  Servian,  as  his  successor  without  consulting  the 
Grand  Prince.  The  latter  was  aggrieved,  and  determined  to  appoint 
Mityai,  the  parish  priest  of  Kolomna,  who  was  his  confessor  and  keeper 
of  the  seals,  and  had  a  wide  reputation,  but  who  was  a  secular. 
He  secured  the  secret  benediction  of  Alexis  for  him.  On  the  death  of 
Alexis  he  was  accordingly  seated  on  the  metropolitan  throne,  much  to 
the  surprise  of  the  clergy,  and  he  set  out  for  Constantinople  to  get  the 
patriarch  to  ordain  him  bishop.  He  set  out  with  a  lordly  attendance, 
including  three  archimandrites,  six  priests,  &c.,  but  as  he  travelled 
beyond  the  frontiers  of  Riazan  in  the  deserts  of  the  Poloutsi,  he  was 
arrested  by  the  Tartars  and  taken  before  Mamai,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
conciliating,  and  received  a  safe  conduct  from  the  Khan  Talubeg,  the 
nephew  of  Mamai,  says  Karamzin,  who  was  then  reigning.t  Perhaps 
the  Tughluk  Timur  previously  mentioned  still  survived.t  Mityai, 
however,  did  not  reach  his  destination,  but  died  en  route,  Dimitri 
had  given  his  proUgi  several  signed  warrants  to  be  filled  up  as 
Mityai  wished.  Pimen,  the  archimandrite  of  Pereislavl,  who  was 
apparently  one  of  his  followers,  had  the  audacity  to  fill  one  of  these  up 
asb'ng,  on  the  part  of  Dimitri,  that  the  patriarch  should  consecrate 
himself,  Pimen,  as  metropolitan,  and  although  suspicions  were  aroused 
at  Constantinople,  an  antidote  was  found  for  them  in  a  liberal  distribution 
of  presents,  and  he  was  duly  consecrated  in  St.  Sophia. 

The  Grand  Prince  was  naturally  enraged  when  he  discovered  the  trick. 

^ Ooidta  Hor4t, 339-    KAniBnn,v.^  t  Op. dt,  v. 6C, 6;.  lAnU,iAU 
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He  refused  to  recognise  faimi  and  had  him  seized  and  conducted  to 
Chuklom,  where  he  was  divested  of  his  white  mitrei  and  Cypnan  was 
duly  inaugurated  as  metropolitan  of  Russia.* 

Controlling  all  the  forces  of  the  horde,  Mamai  apparently  determined 
to  overwhelm  the  Russians.  He  summoned  his  people  from  all  sides^ 
Tartars,  Poloutsi,  Circassians,  Yasses  or  Ossetes,  Burtanians  or 
Caucasian  Jews  (?  the  Kaitaks),  Armenians,  and  Genoese^t  and  at  a 
council  of  his  chiefs  he  told  them  he  meant  to  follow  the  example  of 
Batu.  "  Let  us  punish  the  rebel  slaves,"  lie  said, ''  reduce  their  towns, 
villages^  and  churches  to  ashes,  and  appropriate  their  wealth.''  He  made 
a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Yagellon,  who  promised  to  invade  Russia  on  the 
further  side,  while  01^  Prince  of  Rlazan,  who  felt  sure  that  Muscovy 
would  be  annihilated  by  such  a  combination,  and  that  he  would  be  the 
first  victim,  entered  into  negotiations  with  both,  and  promised  to  be  on 
the  Oka  with  his  forces  to  assist  them  in  September.  Mamai  on  his  part 
promised  to  surrender  all  Muscovy  to. him  and  Yagellon  on  condition 
of  their  paying  tribute. 

Dimitri,  on  hearing  the  terrible  news,  first  fulfilled  the  calls  of  religion' 
and  then  summoned  all  the  troops  of  the  Grand  Principality  to  Moscow. 
The  Princes  of  Rostof,  Bielosersk;  and  Yaroslavl,  the  boyards  of 
Vladimir,  Suzdal,  Pereislavl,  Kostroma,  Murom,  Dimitrof,  Moyaisk, 
Zwenigorod,  Uglitch,  and  Setpukof  joyfully  went  to  hun  with  their 
troops,  and  rendezvoused  at  the  Kremlin.  When  all  was  ready  Dimitri 
repaired  to  the  femous  monastery  of  the  Trinity,  where  the  abbot  iSergius 
blessed  him  and  bade  him  go  and  triumph,  foretelling  that  he  would 
succeed  after  a  terrible  carnage,  and  after  the  laurels  had  been  crimsoned 
with  the  blood  of  Aiany  a  Christian  hera| 

Leaving  the  voivode  Feodor  in  command  at  Moscow,  he  set  out,  and 
was  joined  at  Kolomna  by  the  troops  of  Polotsk  and  Briansk.  The 
Russian  host  was  larger  than  any  which  had  hitherto  been  brought 
together,  and  numbered  more  than  i  jo,ooo  men.  Mamai  was  encamped 
on  the  Don,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Yagellon.  He  sent  a  summons  to 
Dimitri  to  pay  the  tribute  which  Russia  had  paid  in  the  days  of  Janib^, 
Dimitri  replied  he  was  willing  to  pay  a  moderate  tribute,  but  he  coukl 
not  see  his  country  ruined  to  satisfy  outrageous  demands,  an  answer 
which  was  not  deemed  satisfactory.} 

The  Russians  crossed  the  Oka  on  the  26th  of  August,  and  entered  the 
province  of  Riazan.  01^  in  perplexity,  for  he  did  not  expect  the 
Russians  so  soon,  sent  couriers  to  Mamai  and  Yagellon  with  the  news. 
On  the  6th  of  September  the  army  approached  the  Don.  Counsels  were 
divided  as  to  whether  the  river  should  be  crossed  or  no,  but  it  was 
determined  to  pass  over  in  order  to  prevent  the  junction  of  Mamai  and 
Yagellon.    On  the  8th  of  September  the  river  was  crossed,  and  the  army 
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ivfts  set  out  in  battle  anrnfoo  the  banks  of  the  Nepriadwa.  Itwasaglorions 
sight  that  was  surveyed  by  Dimitri  from  a  piece  of  elevated  groondy 
the  sun  shining  on  the  several  ranks.  ^GreatGod^givethe  victory  to  our 
sovereign^''  was  the  cry  that  rose  from  them,  while  Dimitri  on  his  knees, 
surveying  the  unage  of  the  Saviour  on  his  black  banner,  prayed  for  the 
Qmsdans  and  for  Rossia^  and  then  rode  round  the  ranks  on  horseback.* 
The  battle  took  pkce  on  the  pkin  o4  Kuliko^  and  raged  with  varying 
success  over  a  distance  of  ten  versts*  The  issue  was  at  length  decided 
by  a  sudden  attack  of  Dimitri  of  V<dhynia  and  DimitrFs  brother  Vladimir, 
who  had  been  planted  in  ambush,  which  caused  the  route  of  the  enemy. 
Mamai  cried  out  when  he  saw  dteiesuhy  ^The  God  of  the  Qiristians  is 
greati''  and  then  headed  tht  crowd  of  fugitives.  They  wero  pursued  as 
£ur  as  the  Mesha,  where  many  of  them  perished.  A  vast  booty  became 
(as  usual  in  battles  with  nomades  who  carry  much  of  their  we^th  with 
them)  the  prize  of  the  victors. 

When  the  fight  was  over,  Vladimir  returned  to  the  battle-fieM,  phmted 
the  black  standard  there,  and  sounded  the  big  trumpet  to  sunmion  the 
various  princes  to  him.  Dimitri  was  not  among  them,  a  search  was 
made  for  him,  and  he  was  found  fainting  under  a  tree.  He  had  been 
stunned  by  a  terrible  blow,  but  on  sedng  his  victorious  people  about  him 
speedily  recovered,  and  rode  over  the  field  on  horseback.  There  lay, 
accofding  to  some  of  the  annalists,  loo^ooo  of  the  enemy,  together  with 
many  Russians.  Among  the  latter  was  Alexander  Peresvet,  a  monk  of 
Saint  Seigius,  who  had  engaged  in  sfaigle  combat  with  a  Pecheneg,  one  of 
Mamai's  diampions.  He  dragged  him  from  his  horse,  and  each  fighting 
on  foot  gave  the  other  a  mortal  stroke.  Dimitri  promised  to  reward  his 
faithful  followers,  and  tarried  by  the  more  illustrious  of  the  dead  to  cover 
them  with  praises,  and  a  special  feast,  known  as  the  Saturday  of  Dimitri, 
was  app(nntedto  commemorate  the  battle.  There  was  naturally  immense 
enthusiasm  when  tiie  news  reached  the  various  towns  of  Russia.  The 
people  gave  the  hero  of  the  victory  the  soubriquet  of  Donski,  by  which 
he  is  known  in  history,  and  also  of  "  The  Brave,''  and  although  Russia 
was  mofe  than  a  century  befb^  she  finally  emancipated  herself,  this  was 
in  effect  the  death-kncll  of  Tartar  supremacy.  Yagcllon  was  only  about 
thirty  or  forty  versts  distant  when  the  battle  took  place,  and  when  he 
heard  of  the  result  he  returned  quietly  home,  where  he  was  joined  by  the 
perfidious  01^  ci  Riazan.  Dimitri's  return  was  a  continuous  triumph* 
Some  months  later  he  pardoned  Oleg  on  condition  that  he  gave  up  his 
alliance  with  the  Lithuanians. 

The  rivers  Oka  and  Zna  were  fixed  as  the  boundaries  of  Riazan 
and  Muscovy,  the  town  of  Tula,  so  named  from  the  Tartar  princess 
Taidula,  and  formeriy  governed  by  her  agents,  was  conceded  to 
Dimitri,  as  well  as  the  district  of  Mechera  in  the  country  of  the 
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MofdvinSy  bought  by  him  from  its  chief  Alexander  Ukovitch,  who  had 
been  converted  to  Christianity. 

Mama!  retired  to  the  horde  determined  upon  having  his  revenge,  but 
his  career  was  cut  short  We  now  reach  a  new  turn  in  the  history 
of  the  Golden  Horde.  Toktamish,  the  proUgi  of  the  great  Timur, 
marched  against  him.  Retiring  from  the  Don  to  the  Kalka,  a  battle 
ensued  near  Mariupol,  at  the  plate  where  the  Russian  princes  had  been 
so  terribly  beaten  in  1234.  Mamai  was  completely  defeated  and  fled 
to  Kaffa,  where  he  was  treacherously  put  to  death  by  the  Genoese.* 


THE   WHITE    HORDE. 
ORDA  ICHEN. 

I  have  already  described  how  the  patrimony  of  Juchi  was  divided,  and 
how  Battt  came  to  have  a  much  larger  share  than  his  elder  brother 
Orda,t  but  although  the  most  powerful  and  the  dominant  chief,  Batu  was 
not  treated  as  the  head  of  the  family  at  Karakomm.  This  honour  was 
aUowed  to  Orda,  the  eldest  son,  and  continued  in  his  family,  which  held 
an  independent  though  smaller  territory  in  the  Eastern  Kipchak.  This 
fiuntly  and  its  subjects  is' known  to  Eastern  writers  as  the  Ak  Orda  or 
White  Horde  (i>.,  the  Dominant  Horde),  while  the  horde  of  Batu  is 
known  as  the  Blue  or  Black  Hord6  (t>.,  the  Dependent  Horde).  The 
Russians  have  confused  matters  a  good  deal  by  sometimes  applying  the 
name  Blue  Horde  to  the  Eastern  division,  because  it  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood kA  the  Sea  of  Aral  or  the  Blue  Sea.  For  a  long  time  the  Blue 
Horde  was  naturally  supreme.  The  prestige  of  ancient  victories,  a 
beautiful  capital,  and  a  commanding  situation  were  advantages,  supple- 
mented by  the  possession  of  vast  dependencies  in  Russia,  Poland,  and 
Khuarezm.  The  black  death,  the  rising  power  of  the  Russians,  and 
internal  feuds,  as  we  have  seen,  broke  it  to  pieces.  In  the  further  east, 
in  the  harsher  cradle  of  the  desert,  the  White  Horde  preserved  a  more 
vigorous  life. 

Abulghazi  and  Ghassari  are  at  issue  about  the  ancestry  of  Urns  Khan, 
the  real  founder  of  the  supremacy  of  the  White  Horde.  Von  Hanamert 
has  discussed  the  relative  authority  of  these  two  authors,  and  has 
decided,  as  1  think  most  reasonably,  that  Abulghazi  is  wrong,  and  that 
we  ought  to  follow  the  relation  of  Abulfeda,  Ghassari,  &c.  In  the  first 
place,  Abulfeda  and  Ghassari  are  older  writers  than  Abulghazi  In  the 
next  place,  their  narrative  is  very  trustworthy  where  we  can  test  it,  and 
in  desaibing  the  history  of  the  White  and  the  Blue  Hordes  agree  with 
that  of  Rashid.    The  account  of  Ghassari,  after  Rashid  ceases  to  write, 
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is  aiost  consonant  with  the  history  of  the  two  hordes  ^  we  otherwise 
know  them,  while  that  of  Abulgbazi  is  the  reversOi  Ahulghazi  makes  a 
dean  jump  over  the  fifteen  yeats  which  sq>arated  Berdibeg  ^m  Urns 
Khan,  and  makes  the  latter  immediately  succeed  the  former.  He  ignores 
the  famous  Mamai  altogether.  He  tells  us  the  country  of  Krim  being 
very  far  off  he  did  not  know  the  ancestry  of  its  Khans  r%htly.  He 
even  hints  that  the  sovereigns  of  Germany  were  descended  fr<»n  Sheiban. 
The  fsu:t  i$,  that  Abulghari  is  not  of  great  vahie  as  ap  authority  for  the 
history  of  any  of  the  Mongol  Royal  houses  except  the  one  to  whidi  he 
himself  belonged. 

I  shall  therefore  follow  the  authority  (^  Abulfeda,  Ghassari,  and  of 
MunejimbashL  As  I  have  said,  Orda  dominated  over  the  Eastern 
Kipchak.  His  chief  towns,  according  to  Von  Hammer,  were  Sighnak, 
Tarasy  and  Otrar.*  Orda  accompanied  the  Tartar  army  in  its  invanon 
of  Europe,  but  as  a  subordinate  commander,  the  chief  authority  being 
held,  as  I  have  shown,  by  Batu,  the  skilful  general,  and  not  by  the  head 
of  the  horde.  With  his  other  brothers  Orda  went  to  attend  the 
inauguration  of  Ogotai.t  Carpini,  in  describmg  the  plains  east  of  lake 
Balkash,  tells  us  Orda,  who  was  cider  and  superior  to  Batu,  lived  there4 
It  is  almost  certain  that,  like  the  Tartars  dsewhere,  the  tribes  subject  to 
him  moved  their  quarters  in  winter  and  summer,  and  that  these  were 
the  summer  quarters  of  the  White  Horde,  which  retired  to  the  Jaxartes 
in  the  winter. 

According  to  Rashid,  Orda  left  seven  sons,  namdy,  Sertaktai,  Kuli, 
Kurmishi,  Kunkrat,  Jurmakai,  Kutokui  (Kirikui),  and  Khulagu.!  i 
know  nothing  of  any  of  these  princes,  and  Sertaktai  looks  suspidously 
like  a  repetition  of  the  name  Sertak,  the  eldest  son  of  Batu.  The  same 
Author  gives  Sertaktai  a  son  KubinjL  He  is  called  Kapchi  or  Kapg^ 
by  Abulfeda,  and  is  no  doubt  the  same  person  as  the  Kochi  Qghul 
menti<med  about  the  year  1280.I  Abulfeda  makes  him  the  son  and  not 
the  grandson  of  Orda,  in  which  he  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  followed 
by  D'Ohsson,ir  who  makes  him  a  grandson  of  Juchi,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  name  Sertaktai  has  been  interpolated  by  mistake  into 
Rashid's  table. 


KUBINJI  OR  KOCHI. 

Kubinji  or  Kochi,  as  the  head  of  the  White  Horde,  was  a  much 
more  important  person  than  is  generally  supposed.  He  is  mentioned 
among  the  chiefs  of  the  Kipchak  in  the  Yuen  shi,  and  is  there  called 
Kuan  sa.**  He  is  also  mentioned  by  Marco  Polo,  who  has  a  somewhat 
romantic  account  of  him,  as  follows  :— 

*  Golden  Horde,  329.  t  Abolghafi,  179.  I  D'AveMC,  7Si* 

«OoldnHorde»aeaMdogicftlTaUe.  I  4^r.  133.  ^H.4S4* 

**  BfSlNhaeider,  Notet  ob  MedUival  Xveography^  fte.,  joS. 
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<^  Yoa  must  know  that  in  the  £»  north  there  is  a  Idog  called  CoocfaL 
He  is  a  Tartar,  and  all  hb  people  are  Tartars,  and  they  heap  itp  the 
regular  Tartar  religion.  A  very  brutish  one  it  1%  but  they  keqp  it  up  just 
the  same  as  Jingis  Kaan  and  the  proper  Tartars  did,  so  I  will  tdl  yoa 
something  of  it  •  •  .  The  king  is  subject  to  no  one,  althou^  he  is  of 
the  Imperial  Uneage  of  JIngb  Kaan,  and  a  near  relative  of  the  Great 
Kaan.  This  king  has  neither  city  nor  castle ;  he  and  his  people  live 
always  either  in  tiie  wide  plains  or  among  great  mountains  and  valleys. 
They  subsist  on  the  mUk  and  flesh  of  their  cattle,  and  have  no  com. 
The  king  has  a  vast  number  of  people^  but  he  carries  on  no  war  with 
anybody,  and  hb  people  live  in  great  tranquillity.  They  have  enormous 
numbers  of  cattle,  camels,  horses,  oseen,  sheep,  and  so  forth. 

**  Yoa  find  in  their  country  immense  bears  entirdy  white,  more  than 
twenty  palms  in  length.  There  are  also  laige  black  foxes,  wfld  asses, 
and  abundance  of  sables ;  those  creatures  I  mean  from  the  skins  of 
which  they  make  those  precious  robes  that  cost  1,000  bezants  each. 
There  are  also  vairs  in  abundance,  and  vast  multitudes  of  the  Pharaoh's 
rat,  on  which  the  people  live  aU  the  sununer  time.  Indeed  they  have 
plenty  of  aU  sorts  of  wild  creatures,  for  the  country  they  inhaUt  Is  very 
wild  and  traddess. 

^  And  you  must  know  that  this  king  possesses  one  tract  of  country 
which  is  quite  impassal^  for  horsesi  for  it  abounds  greatly  in  lakes  and 
springs,  and  hence  there  is  so  much  ice^  as  well  as  mud  and  mire^  that 
horses  cannot  travel  over  it  This  difficult  country  is  thirteen  days  in 
extent,  and  at  the  end  of  every  da/s  journey  theie  is  a  post  for  the 
lodgement  of  the  couriers  ^o  have  to  cross  this  tract  At  each  of  these 
post-houses  tiiey  keep  some  forty  dogs  of  great  sixe,  in  Ceict  not  much 
smaller  than  d<mkeys,  and  these  dogs  draw  the  couriers  over  the  day% 
journey  from  post-house  to  post-house,  and  I  wiU  tdl  you  how.  You  see 
the  ice  and  mire  are  so  prevalent,  that  over  diis  tract  which  lies  for  those 
thirteen  daysf  journey  in  a  great  valley  between  two  mountiuns,  no 
horses  can  travd,  nor  can  any  wheeled  carriage  either.  Wherefore  they 
make  sledges,  whkh  are  carriages  without  wheels,  and  made  so  that  they 
can  run  over  the  ice  and  also  over  the  mire  and  nmd  without  sinking  too 
deep  In  it  Of  these  sledges  indeed  there  are  many  in  our  couatiy,  for 
they  are  just  the  same  as  are  used  in  winter  for  carrying  hay  and  straw 
when  there  have  been  heavy  rains  and  the  country  is  deep  in  mire.  On 
sudi  a  sledge,  then,  they  lay  a  bear  skin,  on  which  the  courier  dts,  and 
the  sledge  is  drawn  by  six  of  those  big  dogs  that  I  spoke  oi  The  dogs 
have  no  driver,  but  go  straight  for  the  next  post-house,  drawing  the 
sledge  famously  over  ice  and  mire.  The  keeper  of  the  post-house, 
however,  also  gets  on  a  sledge  drawn  by  dogs,  and  guides  the  party  by 
the  best  and  shortest  way.  And  when  they  arrive  at  the  next  station 
they  find  a  new  relay  of  dogs  and  sledges  ready  to  take  them  00,  whilst 
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tlM  old  rdHy  tons  back ;  tints  they  accomplish  the  whole  journey  across 
that  Tefkm  always  dxhren  by  sledges. 

''The  peopto  who  dwell  in  the  valleys  and  motintidns  adjoining  that 
tmct  of  thirteen  days'  journey  are  great  huntsmen^  and  catch  great 
numbers  of  precious  little  beasts  which  are  sources  of  great  profit  to 
them.  Such  are  the  sable,  the  ermine,  the  vair,  the  erculin,  the  blade 
fox,  and  many  other  creatures,  from  the  skins  of  which  the  most  costly 
has  are  prepared.  They  use  traps  to  take  them,  from  which  they  cannot 
escape.  But  m  that  region  the  cold  is  so  great  that  aU  the  dwellings  of 
the  people  are  underground,  and  underground  they  always  live.** 

This  description  clearly  applies  to  Siberia,  and  it  is  very  probable,  as 
Colonel  Yule  suggests,  that  it  may  have  been  derived  from  some  member 
of  the  embassy  sent  by  Kochi  to  Gaikhatu,  to  which  I  shall  refer 
presently. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  other  notices  of  KochL  Abulfeda  calls  hhn  lord 
of  Bamian  and  Ghazni  and  the  other  districts  of  that  province,  and  has 
some  notices  of  his  descendants  in  that  neighbourhood.  This  is  very 
curious,  for  it  implies  either  that  he  had  been  ousted  from  his  northern 
possessions  or  that  he  had  acquired  an  additional  dominion  in  the  south, 
which  was  separated  from  his  ancient  patrimony  by  the  Khanate  of 
Jagatai.  I  believe  this  latter  view  to  be  correct,  and  that  the  explanation 
is  to  be  found  in  the  facts  I  have  before  stated,t  namely,  that  when  the 
contingent  which  was  furnished  by  the  princes  of  Kipchak  to  Khulagu 
left  the  latter  and  seized  upon  Bamian  and  Ghazni,  they  placed  them- 
selves under  the  domination  of  Kochi,  the  ruler  of  the  White  Horde|  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  troops  furnished  by  the  White  Horde  for 
this  expedition  were  commanded  by  Orda's  son  Kuli,  who  it  was 
suspected  was  poisoned  at  the  instance  of  his  cousin  Khulagu.l  I 
believe  Kochi  Oghul  to  be  the  prince  called  Buchi'  Oghul  on  one 
occasion  by  D'Ohsson,}  and  confused  by  Von  Hammer  with  Tekshin, 
the  son  of  Khulagu.)  Ghazni  and  Bamian  doubtless  formed  a  part  of 
the  original  Khanate  of  Jagatai,  and  we  are  told  that  when  Borak,  the 
grandson  of  Jagatai,  crossed  the  Oxus  to  attack  Khorassan,  he  sent  word 
to  Buchi  Oghul  to  evacuate  the  district  between  Badghis  and  the  Indus 
(/.^.,  the  district  ruled  by  Kochi),  which  had  belonged  to  his  ancestors, 
which  he  refused  to  do.f  He  said  that  he  had  been  given  it  by  his  agha 
and  lord  Abaka,  and  that  he  must  first  consult  hhn.  Abaka  the  Ilkhan, 
on  being  consulted,  insisted  that  the  district  belonged  to  the  Khanate  of 
Khulagu  and  not  to  that  of  JagataL**  This  was  in  the  year  1270. 
Borak's  campaign  against  Khorasssm  will  occupy  us  in  the  next  volume. 
Here  I  may  say  that  it  does  not  seem  to  have  affected  the  domination  of 
the  White  Horde  over  Ghazni  and  the  neighbourhood.    I  nuiy  add  that 


*  Yvi»*u  lltfco  Pole,  K.  410.4XS.  t  Anti,  1x4.  X  Id, 

901.436.  |Il]iiuuii,La64*  Y  D*OhM0O.  iii.  436.  **  IlklMmt,  i.  364. 
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it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Karaxmas  <^  Marco  Poto>  to  whom  Colond 
Yule  has  devoted  a  long  note^  characterised  by  his  usual  learning  and 
ingenuity,*  were  the  subjects  of  Kochi  OghuL  Whoiy  in  1284,  Arghun 
was  hard  pressed  by  the  Ukhan  Ahmed,  we  are  told  he  was  recom- 
mended by  the  emir  Nurus  to  take  shelter  with  Kubinji  (t>.,  Kochi) 
beyond  the  Oxus.f  This  was  clearly  our  Kochi,  and  not  the  insig- 
nificant twelfth  son  of  Sheiban,  with  whom  Von  Hammer  identifies 
him.  In  1293  we  are  told  how  Kubinji  sent  an  embassy  to  the  lUdian 
Gaikhatu  with  assurances  of  goodwill}  Abulfeda  teQs  us  that  Kodii 
died  in  the  year  701  (i^^  i3oi-2).S 


BAYAN. 


According  to  Abulfeda,  Kochi  left  sbc  sons,  namely,  Bayan,  Kobldcum, 
Tok  Timur,  Buka  Timur,  Mongatai,  and  Sasai,  who  after  their 
father's  death  struggled  with  one  another  for  supremacy,  but  Bayan  at 
length  prevailed,  and  obtained  the  kingdom  of  GhazniJ  Other 
authorities  make  Kochi  have  only  four  sons,  namely,  Bayan,  Bajg- 
sartai,  Chaganbuka,  and  Magatai.f  The  struggle  he  refers  to  was 
apparently  between  Bayan  and  Kobhik  or  Kiulek,  who  ir  called  his 
cousm  and  rival  by  Rashid,**  and  not  his  brother,  as  by  Abulfeda.  It 
would  seem  that  Bayan  succeeded  to  the  country  north  of  the  Jaxartcs, 
properly  subject  to  the  White  Horde,  while  Kobluk  probably  retained 
Badlian  and  Ghazni.  Bayan  I  take  to  be  the  Bohu  named  immediately 
after  Kuan  sa  in  the  list  of  the  chiefs  of  Kipchak  in  the  Yuen  shLtt 

D'Ohsson  tells  us  Bayan,  whom  he  calls  Nayan,  was  chief  of  the  ului 
of  Orda,  and  that  he  carried  on  a  long  struggle  with  the  two  allies  Dua 
and  Kaidu,  who  supported  Kobhik,  during  which  fifteen  battles  were 
fought  Weakened  by  this  war,  Bayan  proposed  to  the  Ilkhan  of  Persia 
and  the  Khakan  Timur  to  attack  thdr  common  pernios  on  three  sides 
at  once.  This  plan  promised  welli  but  was  not  carried  out  because 
Timur,  on  his  mother's  persuasion,  would  not  venture  so  far  into  the 
desert,  and  Bayan's  envoys  were  sent  back  with  a  civil  answer.  Abulfeda 
tells  us  that  in  the  year  709  (1./.,  1309-10)  Bayan  deprived  Kobluk  of  his 
kingdom  of  Ghami.  Presently,  however,  Kobluk  collected  some 
adherents,  and  in  turn  ouste<l  Bayan,  but  he  soon  after  died.  His  son 
Kash  Timur  continued  the  work  he  had  begun  but  was  not  able  to 
complete.  We  are  told  further,  that  a  section  of  Bayan's  people  obeyed 
neither  Kobluk  nor  his  son,  but  were  governed  by  Mangatai,  who  was 
Bayan's  brother.}} 


♦  0^dt.,^.f«».xo9.       t  nkbang.  1. 354.       I /A,  403.       f  Op.  dt,  ▼.  179.       I /<«..  x8o.  i8f . 

%  Von  Hammtf'f  Table.         **  D'OhMon,  ii.  5iS«         It  BritodiMidtr,Not«,fte.,xo& 

UAbQliida,T.2as. 
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SASIBUKA. 


Bayan  left  four  sons^  Shadi,  Sasibuka,  Tekne,  and  SaJjikutai,  and 
was  succeeded,  as  Rashid  tells  us,  by  Sasibuka.*  Munedjimbashi 
makes  bim  a  son  of  Tuli  (?  Kuli),  the  son  of  Orda.t  Abulfeda,  in 
tabulating  the  various  rulers  of  Asia  in  the  year  8ii  (i>.,  I3n)»  tells  us 
that  Ghazni  and  Bamian  were  governed  by  Mangatai,  the  son  of  Kochif 
while  the  country  beyond  the  Oxus  in  Turkestan  (i>.,  the  country  of  the 
White  Horde  proper)  was  ruled  by  Saru  Capgi,t  which  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  Sasibuka. 


EBISAN. 


Sasibuka  was  succeeded,  according  to  Ghassari,  by  his  son  Ebisan, 
who  is  called  Eidertn  by  Haidar.f    He  died  in  1320.I 


MUBAREK  KHOJA. 

Ebisan  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Mubarek  Khoja.  He  died  in. 
1344,  and  was  buried  at  Sighnalcir  A  very  interesting  coin  of  Mubarek, 
being  the  earliest  coin  of  the  White  Horde  extant,  was  found  in  the 
fomous  hoard  at  Ekaterinoslaf.  It  is  inscribed,  The  Just  Sultan 
Mubarek  (Kho)  ja,  whose  reign  may  God  prolong.  Struck  at  Sighnak  in 
the  year  729  (or  perhaps  739),  U,  1329  or  I339*** 


CHIMTAl. 

Mubarek  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Chimtai,  the  son  of  Ebisan, 
who  reigned  for  seventeen  years  (/>.,  till  1360  or  1361).  According  to 
Munedjimbashi,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Himtai,  who  after  a  reign  of 
two  years  was  followed  by  his  brother  Urus.tt  But  Himtai  does  not, 
I  believe,  occur  elsewhere,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  his  name  an 
interpolation,  and  tiiat  Chimtai  was  immediately  followed  by  his  son 
Urus.    This  was  in  Uie  year  762  (/./.,  1360). 


URUS   KHAN. 

Urus  was  an  ambitious  person,  and  being  opposed  in  his  schemes  by 
Tuli  Khoja,  he  attacked  and  killed  him.};    Von  Hammer  makes  Tuli 

*  Golden  Horde,  319.  t  nkhaos,  L  414. 

I0^dtn▼.S5I•     ilikhani,i.4is*     I  OoUea  Horde,  329.     K  ObMUtfi.Ooldeii  Horde, 329. 

**  Soret  Lettre  et  M.  le  CapiUne.  ftc.,  Koiiikoftki,  Bniseele,  x86o,  15. 

It  GoUen  Horde,  329.   Note,?.  U  Golden  Horde, 339, 330. 
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Khoja  the  cousm  of  Urns.  I  befieve  him  to  have  bdonfad  to  another 
stock  altogether,  namelyy  to  the  rhral  fiunily  of  Tuka  Timnr.*  On  the 
death  of  Tuli  Khoja,  his  son  Toktamish  fled  for  shdter  to  Timor,  the 
famous  Timur,iN^o  is  so  widely  celebrated  as  Timur  i  leng  (or  the  lame). 
It  was  while  Timur  was  engaged  in  his  fifth  campaign  against  the 
Jets  or  people  of  Mongolistan  that  Toktamish  sought  refuge  at  his 
court  Timur  ordered  his  temnik  or  general  Timur  Usbeg  to  receive 
him  with  all  honour  and  ceremony.  He  himself  made  his  way  back 
to  Samarkand,  where  Timur  Uzb^  conducted  Tdrtamish.  The  great 
conqueror  received  his  guest  in  Imperial  fashion,  gave  him  a  magnificent 
feast  and  made  him  many  rich  presents ;  gold  and  precious  stones,  arms 
and  rich  dresses,  furniture  and  horses,  camels  and  tenU,  drums  and 
banners,  horses  and  slaves,  and  ended  by  styling  him  his  son«t  He 
also  invested  him  with  the  government  of  Sabran,  Otrar,  Sighnak, 
Sairam,  Serai,  and  other  towns  of  the  Kipchak.)  Von  Hammer  replaces 
Serai  by  Seraichuk,  and  argues  that  Toktamish  was  invested  with  the 
towns  of  the  Eastern  Kipchak  between  the  Yaik  and  the  Sihun  only.| 
When  he  had  established  himself,  Unis  Khan  sent  an  army  under  his 
son  Kuthigh  Buka  against  him.  In  the  battle  which  followed  Kutkigh 
Buka  was  wounded,  and  died  the  next  day  of  his  wounds.  Toktamish  was 
however  defeated,  and  he  was  obliged  to  again  take  refuge  with  Thaur,  who 
received  him  with  even  greater  honours  than  before,  and  supplied  him 
with  a  fresh  army.  He  was  again  met  by  the  troops  of  Urns  Khan, 
commanded  by  the  latter's  eldest  son  Toktakia,  who,  with  All  B^  and 
other  princes  of  his  house,  was  determined  to  revenge  the  death  of  hie 
brother  Kutlugfa  Buka.  Toktamish  was  again  defeated,  and  having 
retired  to  the  Sihun,  plunged  in  to  save  his  life.  He  was  pursued  by 
Kazanjt  Behadur,  who  fired  an  arrow  at  hhn  and  wounded  him  in  the 
hand«  When  he  had  traversed  the  Sihun  he  entered  a  wood  barebad^ 
wounded,  and  alone,  and  threw  himself  on  the  ground  among  the  brush- 
wood to  rest.  He  was  there  rescued  by  Idiku  Berlas,  who  had  been  sent 
to  him  by  Timur  to  be  his  councillor  in  governing  his  kingdom,  and  vrho 
passed  by  chance.  Having  supplied  him  with  some  refireshment,  he 
conducted  him  to  Timur,  who  was  then  at  Bukhara,  and  who  again 
supplied  him  with  a  fresh  outfit  in  a  lordly  style.  At  this  time  Idiku,  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Manguts  (and  according  to  AbolghasI,  a  son  of  Timur 
Kutlugh  Khan),|  who  had  been  a  supporter  of  Toktamish,  arrived  at 
Bokhara  with  the  news  that  Urns  Khan  was  marching  at  the  head  of  his 
troops  to  punish  that  chief;  and  soon  after  Kepek  Mangut  and  Tuhijian 
arrived  at  Timur's  court  as  envoys  with  the  message,  **  Toktamish  has 
killed  my  son,  and  has  since  sought  refuge  with  you.  I  demand  the 
surrender  of  my  enemy,  and  in  case  you  refuse,  I  dedare  war.    We  must 

•Vidiimfm.  tDtltCroiB*tShtrifa4di»>i«7<.t77«  I/inSTS. 

I  Ooldtti  Hortfi^  331*  I  Op.  dt,  171. 
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choose  a  battle  field."  Timur  implied/' Toktamish  has  pat  himself  imder 
my  protection.  I  will  defend  him  against  you.  Return  to  Urus  Khan, 
and  tell  him  that  I  not  only  accept  his  challenge,  but.  also  that  I  am 
ready,  and  my  soldiers  are  like  lions,  who  do  not  live  in  forests  but  have 
their  abode  in  the  battle  field."* 

Leaving  the  emir  Yaku  in  charge  of  Samarkand,  Timur  set  out  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  of  the  crocodile  (t^,  i376),t  and  encamped  on  the 
plains  of  Otrar.  Urus  Khan  had  rendezvoused  his  men  at  Sighnak,  which 
was  twenty-four  leagues  o£t  A  terrible  storm  of  rain,  followed  by 
intense  cold,  prevented  any  action  for  three  months.  At  length  Timur 
ordered  Katai  Behadur  and  Muhanuned  Sultan  Shah,  with  five  hundred 
men,  to  make  a  night  attick  upon  the  enemy.  Timur  Malik  Aghlan,  a 
son  of  Urus  Khan,  met  them  at  the  head  of  three  thousand  men.  The 
battle  was  fought  in  the  night  Katai  Behadur  and  Yarek  Timur  were 
both  killed,  while  on  the  other  side  Prince  Timur  Malik  was  wounded  in 
the  foot  and  Elchi  Buka  in  the  hand,  but  Sherifiiddin  claims  that  the 
victory  remained  with  Timur's  men,  who  were  received  with  triumph  at 
their  camp.}  Timur  now  sent  Muhammed  Sultan  Shah  to  txplatt.  The 
emir  Mubasher  was  sent  out  on  the  same  errand.  They  each  returned 
with  a  captive,  from  whom  they  learnt  that  two  brave  warriors  named 
Satldn,  the  elder  and  the  younger,  had  been  sent  out  by  Urus  Khan, 
with  two  hundr^  men,  on  a  similar  errand  to  their  own.  They  were 
encountered  by  accident  by  Uktimur  and  AUahdad,  who  had  been  to 
Otrar  to  provision  the  troops  there.  Aktimur  and  his  men  feigned  a 
retreat,  and  when  the  enemy  were  broken  in  their  pursuit,  he  turned  on 
them  and  utterly  scattered  theuL  His  nephew  Kebekji,  the  yurtji  (i./., 
the  quartermaster),!  killed  the  younger  Satkin,  and  Indushah  seized  the 
elder  one  and  took  him  to  Timur. 

Meanwhile  Urus  Khan,  apparently  despairing  of  success,  returned 
homewards.  He  left  Karakesel  in  conmiand  of  the  troops,  the  latter 
shortly  after  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire  too,  and  thereupon  Timur 
returned  once  more  to  Kesh. 

When  the  season  became  favourable,  Timur  set  out  once  more  towards 
the  Kipchak,  and  gave  the  conunand  of  the  advance  guard  to  Tok- 
tamish,  who  acted  as  guide  to  the  troops,  and  marched  so  rapidly  that 
in  fifteen  days  he  had  reached  Geiran  Kamish  (f>.,  the  reeds  of  the 
deer).  The  inhabitants  were  taken  by  surprise,  the  town  was 
pillaged,  and  a  large  number  of  horses,  camels,  and  sheep  were  carried 
oC  But  Urus  Khan  was  already  dead.^  As  I  have  said,  he  only  reigned 
in  the  Eastern  Kipchak,  and,  according  to  M.  Soret,  his  only  undoubted 
coins  were  struck  at  Sighnak  in  774  (i>.,  1372-3)  and  777  (>>v 
'37S*^}*    Fraehn  mentions  a  coin  of  his  struck  at  Schihun,  which  he 
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identifies  with  a  ruined  town  on  the  Terek*  but  its  reading  is  very 
doubtfiiL* 


TUKTAKIA. 

Urns  Khan  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Tukukia,  who  soon  after 
died.t 


TIMUR  MALIK. 

Tuktalcia  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Timur  Malik.  Toktamish  was 
meanwhile  warmly  supported  by  his  former  patron  Timur,  who  again 
presented  him  with  a  Royal  equipage,  and  also  presented  him  with  the 
horse  Kunk  Oghlan,  whose  speed  was  fomous,  and  which  would  equally 
enable  him  to  overtake  a  flying  enemy  or  to  escape  pursuit^  In  the 
struggle  which  ensued  Toktamish  was  again  defeated,  and  had  to  escape 
once  more  to  Timur.  The  latter  ^ain  supported  him,  and  sent  him  to 
Sighnak,  escorted  by  the  temnik  Timur  Uzbeg,  his  son  Balti  Koja, 
Ozuntimur  (?  Uzbeg  Timur),  Ghayassuddin,  Terkhan,  and  Benld 
Kuchin.S  Abderresak  calls  his  companions  Ghayassuddin,  Terkhan, 
Toman  Timur,  Yahia  Khoja,  Uzbeg  Timur,  and  Nikbei.|  They 
accordingly  installed  him  at  Sighnak,  and,  as  was  customary,  strewed 
gold  and  jewels  over  him,ir 

When  Toktamish  escaped  to  Timur  he  was  accompanied  by  Uzbeg 
Tunur.**  Urns  Khan  had  therefore  confiscated  the  latter^s  goods,  and  he 
was  accordingly  recompensed  by  Timur.  Having  accompanied  his 
master  Toktamish  against  Timur  Malik,  he  was  made  prisoner;  being  set 
at  liberty  again,  and  reduced  to  great  distress,  he  appealed  to  Timur  Malik 
to  give  him  his  former  seignory,  offering  him  his  services.  The  haughty 
Khan  refused  him,  and  said  he  should  be  more  pleased  to  be  without  his 
services.  He  accordingly  fled,  and  escaped  to  Samarkand,  where  he  had 
the  honour,  says  Sherifuddm,  of  kissing  the  carpet  of  Timur's  throne. 
He  reported  there  how  Timur  Malik  spent  his  days  and  nights  in 
debauchery.  That  he  slept  until  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  which 
was  dinner  time,  that  no  one  dared  to  awaken  him  to  attend  to  his 
duties,  that  his  people  were  weary  of  him,  and  wished  for  the  return 
of  Toktamish.  Timur  accordingly  sent  to  the  latter,  who  was  at 
Sighnak,  and  told  him  to  march  against  Timur  Malik,  who  had  spent  the 
winter  at  Karatal  {U*t  no  doubt  the  Karatagh  hills).    He  accordingly 
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marched  against  him  and  defeated  him,  and  sent  Urus  Khoja  to  Timur 
with  the  news.  Timor  was  greatly  deligfated,  spent  several  days  in 
feasting,  and  granted  an  amnesty  to  the  prisoners,  while  he  presented 
Urus  Khoja  with  a  robe  and  girdle  of  gold  brocade,  and  some  jewels, 
and  provided  him  with  money  and  horses  for  his  return  journey.  All 
this  took  place  apparently  in  1277,  and  Toktamish  returned  to  winter  at 
Sighnak.  Hitherto  the  princes  of  the  White  Horde  had  confined  their 
straggles  to  their  own  district,  the  Eastern  Ripchak,  but  we  now  read 
that  in  the  sfmng  following,  Toktamish  levied  a  considerable  army  and 
mardied  against  the  kingdom  of  Serai  and  the  country  of  Memak*  (i.#., 
the  Western  Kipchak,  and  the  country  governed  by  Mamai).  This 
campaign  was  probably  only  a  renewal  of  the  struggle  with  Timur 
Malik,  who,  we  are  told,  had  repaired  to  Prince  Muhammed  Oghlan, 
perhaps  the  titular  Khan  of  Seraiy  and  asked  for  his  alliance  against 
Toktamish.  On  his  refiising  and  tiying  to  dissuade  him  from  the  war 
he  killed  him,  and  again  marched  against  his  former  enemy  Tok- 
tamish. He  found  him  near  Karatagh.  Timur  Malik  was  himsdf 
defeated  and  Idlledt  We  are  told  that  Balinjak,  the  faithful  companion 
of  Timur  Malik,  was  taken  before  the  conqueror,  who  would  have  spared 
him,  but  going  down  on  his  knees,  he  said :  ^'  I  have  spent  the  best 
part  of  my  life  in  the  service  of  Timur  Malik*  I  cannot  bear  to  see 
another  on  his  throne.  May  his  eyes  be  torn  out  who  wishes  to  see  yon 
on  Tlnuir  Malik's  seat  If  you  would  be  gracious  to  me,  cut  off  my 
head  and  put  it  under  that  of  Tinmr  Malik,  and  let  his  corpse  recline  on 
nune,  so  that  his  delicate  body  may  not  be  begrimed  with  dust.** 
Toktamish,  we  are  told,  gpnted  the  request  of  the  faithful  Balinjak,  and 
sent  him  to  join  his  master.^  It  would  surely  be  hard  to  match  the 
cbivaby  of  some  of  these  Eastern  heroes  in  our  western  cradles  of 
preux  chevaliers. 


TOKTAMISH  KHAN. 

As  I  have  said,  1  am  disposed  to  make  Toktamish  Klian  descend  from 
Tuka  Timur,  and  not  from  Orda,  as  Ghassaii  and  Munedshimbashi  do. 
Toktamish  Khan  and  his  descendants  were  constantly  at  feud  with  the 
descendants  of  Urus  Khan,  which  seems  to  point  to  their  being 
champions  of  rival  dynasties.  Again  Abulghazi  is  supported  in  making 
Toktamish  descend  from  Tuka  Timur  by  the  old  Russian  genealogical 
tables  of  the  Mongol  Khans.{  This  conclusion  is  only  tentative,  as  s 
many  others  unfortunately  are  in  this  Inquiry,  but  I  believe  it  accoixls 
with  the  balance  of  evidence. 
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AU  the  andioritks  are  at  one  in  making  Toktamish  the  son  of  Tuli 
Khoja,  who  is  styled  Toi  Khoja  Oghlan  by  Abulghaii  *  and  Togoia 
Ulan  in  the  Synodal  Register.t  According  to  Abulghazi  TwH  Khoja  was 
the  son  of  Tokol  Khoja  Oghlan,  the  son  of  Saricha  Kunchak  Oghlan,  the 
son  of  Uz  Timur,  the  son  of  Tuka  Timor-t    Let  us  now  on  with  our 

story. 

Toktamish,  by  the  defeat  of  Mamai,  secured  the  Western  as  well  as 

the  Eastern  Kipchak,  the  latter  of  which  akme  had  been  subject  to  Urus 

Khan,    The  Russian  princes  hastened  to  send  their  sword-bearers  with 

their  homage,  and  we  are  told  that  Kutlughbugha  and  Mokshi,  the  two 

armow-bearers  of  the  Grand  Prince  Dimitri,  with  oAer  sword-bearers, 

returned  to  the  various  principalities  bearing  gifts  and  diplomas,  sealed 

wiA  golden  scals.5    But  Toktamish  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  these 

courtesies.     He  wanted  tribute  also,  and  to   restore   the  *  dominant 

authority  of  the  Khans,  upon  which  such  great  inroads  had  lately  been 

made.    He  accordingly  sent  the  tzarevitch  Ak  Khoja  widi  an  escort  of 

seven  hundred  soldiers  to  summon  the  Russian  princes  to  go  in  person 

to  the  horde.    The  chief  envoy  himself  stayed  at  Nijni  Novgorod,  and 

sent  some  of  his   people  on  to  Moscow  with   his  message.     The 

Russians  were  too  much  elated  with  their  recent  great  victory  on  the 

Don  to  listen  patiently  to  this  summons,  and  an  excuse  was  sent  by  the 

Grand  Prince  Dimitri.  I    A  year  passed  by  without  further  intelligence 

from  the  horde,  during  which  interval  Toktamish  was  mustering  and 

preparing  his  army,  then  news  suddenly  arrived  that  the  Tartars  had 

seized  the  Russian  boats  in  Bulgaria  in  order  to  transport  their  army 

across  the  Volga,  and  that  the  treacherous  Oleg  of  Riazan  was  prepared 

to  act  as  a  guide  to  the  invaders,  and  to  show  them  the  best  way  of 

crossing  the  Oka.    The  courage  of  many  began  to  quake.    Dimitri  of 

Nijni  Novgorod,  godfather  of  the  Grand  Prince,  sent  his  two  sons  to 

the  Tartars  with  presents,  but  Toktamish  had  afaready  left,  and  they 

overtook  him  at  Semach.     The  Grand  Prince  himself  left  his  capital  in 

the  hands  of  the  boyards,  and  retired  to  Kostroma  to  collect  a  larger 

force. 

Toktamidi,  having  captured  Serpokof  on  the  Oka,  marched  onwards 
to  Moscow.  The  citizens  were  summoned  by  the  ringing  of  the 
diurch  bells  to  a  general  meeting,  and  the  ancient  Russian  custom  was 
appealed  to,  by  which  the  vote  of  the  majority  decided  the  course  to  be 
taken.  A  large  number  of  the  people  lost  heart  and  retired  from  the 
dty,  following  the  example  of  the  metropolitan  Cyprian,  who  went  to 
T^ier,  and  whose  conduct  is  grimly  excused  by  Karamzin  on  the 
ground  that  be  was  not  a  Russian.  General  confusion  spread  over  the 
town.    Meanwhile  there  arrived  a  brave  young  Lithuanian,  a  grand- 
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ton  of  Olgerd,  called  Ostein  who  had  bten  seat  hf  Dimitri.  His  conduct 
reassured  confidence.  The  peasants  from  the  sniMundmg  viOaces  came 
with  their  families  and  treasores  for  shelter  in  the  mother  dty.  Even 
the  monks  demanded  aims,  and  numeiotts  legimenu  of  brave  but 
untrained  militia  garrisoned  the  ramparts.  At  lengdi  the  smoke  of 
burning  villages  in  the  distance  hcrakfted  ihe  appcwch  el  the  Tarurs, 
who  reached  the  outskirts  of  the  town  en*  the  zytd  of  Aagwt,  i^Sa. 
Some  of  the  invaders  knew  Russian,  and  aeked  where  the  Grand  Prince 
wasy  and  on  being  told  he  was  not  at  Moacow,  they  doeely  examined  the 
Kremlin.  The  siege  now  began.  The  ehowcrs  of  arrows  which  were 
poured  in  killed  whole  ranks  ci  the  inhabitants,  but  the  attacking 
parties  were  met  with  showers  of  bofiing  water  and  crushed  by  heavy 
stones.  For  three  days  the  attack  was  pressed  with  great  bravery  by 
the  Tartars,  who  had  no  battering-ram^  or  other  artillery  with  them. 
Findii^  hknself  baffled,  Toktamish  had  recotme  to  stratagem.  Some 
of  his  principal  chiefs  were  sent  to  tell  the  iidiabitants  that  the  Khan 
loved  them  as  his  fiuthlul  subjects,  and  that  he  bore  no  i]l>will  to  them, 
but  only  to  his  personal  enen^  the  Grand  Prince^  and  that  he  would 
withdraw  without  delay  if  they  would  send  him  presents  and  alk>w  him 
to  enter  the  city  to  see  its  curiosities.  These  messengers  were 
accompanied  by  Vasili  and  Simeon,  the  two  sons  of  Dimitri  of  Nijn! 
Novgorod,  who  were  either  actmg  under  compulsion  or  believed'  the 
Khan  to  be  sincere,  and  pledged  their  words  as  Russians  and  Christians 
that  the  Tartars  would  keep  their  word.  Ostei  thereupon  took  counsel 
with  the  priests,  the  boyards,  and  the  people,  who  all  agreed  that  the 
word  of  the  two  princes  would  not  be  broken.  The  gates  were  accord- 
ingly thrown  open.  Ostei  was  the  first  to  go  out,  bearing  rich  presents, 
and  was  followed  by  priests  bearing  a  cross,  the  boyards,  and  the 
people.  He  was  taken  to  the  Khan's  tent,  where  he  was  killed,  and 
upon  a  given  signal  thousands  of  Tartars  drew  their  swords  and  began 
their  work  of  slaughter.  They  entered  the  dty,  where  the  soldiers 
without  leaders  were  a  mere  rabble,  and  rushed  about  the  streets  crying 
like  women.  Old  men  and  children,  women  and  priests,  were  equally 
made  victims  of  the  indiscriminating  sword  of  the  Tartars.  The  church 
doors  were  burst  open,  and  the  various  treasures  brought  there  for  safety 
from  the  country  round  were  plundered.  A  vast  booty  in  images  and 
precious  vases,  the  gathered  treasures  from  the  Grand  Prince's  exchequer* 
and  of  the  bo/aids  and  rich  merchants,  fruits  of  long  saving  were  piUagedt 
and  while  the  historian  notes  these  losses,  he  lingers  more  regretfully  over 
the  story  of  the  manuscripts  and  ancient  bpoks  which  were  also  destroyed. 
Having  gorged  themselves  with  booty,  they  set  fire  to  the  houses,  and 
driving  before  them  a  crowd  of  young  Russians,  they  went  to  feast  in  ihe 
neighbouring  fields.  The  army  of  Toktamish  then  spread  over  the 
Grand    Principality.     Vladimir,  Zwenigorod,  Yurief,    Mojaisk,  and 
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Dimitrof  met  with  the  same  £u»  as  Moscow.  PereisUvl  was  barnt, 
but  iu  inhabitants  took  to  their  boats  and  thus  escaped.  Kolomna 
was  also  capttued,  and  thea  Toktamish  prepared  to  return  home. 
Crossbg  the  Oka,  he  tfavcfaed  the  Prindpality^  of  Riazan,  whkh  was 
terribly  ravaged  and  phmdered,  notwithstanding  the  treachjery  of  Prince 
Oleg^  who  was  himself  constrained  to  fly.*  He  also  sent  Sheikh  Ahmed 
as  an  envoy  to  the  Prinoe  of  Suzdal  or  Nijni  Novgorod,  and  at  the 
same  time  sent  back  Simeon,  one  of  his  sons,  the  other,  Vasili,  he  took 
with  him  to  SeraLt  The  terrible  destruction  of  so  many  flourishing 
cities,  which  had  taken  so  madi  care  to  nurse  to  their  then  condition, 
and  the  general  prostratkm  of  the  country  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Russian 
progress,  and  it  would  be  easy,  but  hardly  just,  to  draw  the  moral  that  it 
would  have  been  better  to  follow  the  pliable  attitude  of  Ivan  L  or  of 
Simeon,  whose  sycophancy  to  the  Khans  enabled  their  country  to  thrive 
so  much,  instead  of  attempting  to  heard  him  when  neither  the  discipline 
of  the  people  nor  perhaps  their  resources  were  equal  to  a  conflict 
The  disaster  was  not  so  crushing  as  it  would  seem  from  the 
wail  raised  iy  the  beaten  princes,  who  cried  out,  ''  Our  fathers,  whxi 
never  triumphed  over  the  Tartars,  weie  not  so  unfortunate  as  we  are.^t 
The  £M:t  is,  that  tho  victory  on  the  Don  had  broken  the  spell  of  Tartar 
invincibility,  and  there  was  now  a  trysting-place  in  Moscow  and  its 
Grand  Princes  which  did  not  exist  in  the  disinti$;iated  Russia  of  an 
earHer  day,  and  we  find  the  burning  of  Moscow  followed  directly  by  the 
extension  of  the  Grand  Principality.  Dhnitri  having  returned  to  his 
capital,  ordered  the  dead  to  be  buried.  We  are  told  a  rouble  was  paid 
for  every  eighty  corpses  disposed  o^  and  three  hundred  roubles  were  so 
spent;  thus  making  the  number  of  victims,  independent  of  those  who 
were  burnt  and  drowned,  24,000.  He  then  marched  to  punish  Oleg  of 
Riazan,  to  whose  treachery  he  attributed  his  misfortunes.  Oleg  fled,  but 
his  city  of  Riazan  was  rased  to  the  ground.  The  craven  Cyprian  was 
reproved  in  strong  language  by  Dimitri,  who  recalled  Pimen  from  his 
exile  and  made  him  metropolitan  of  Russia.  He  nominated  Sawa  as 
bishop  of  SeraLf  Cyprian  retired  to  Kief.  It  seems  he  had  been 
intriguing  with  Michad,  Prince  of  Tuer,  who  was  ambitious  of  displacing 
Dimitri  from  his  position  as  Grand  P/hce. 

Michael,  we  are  tokl,  had  sent  his  sword-bearer  Gurkn  to  the  Khan 
mth  presents,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  diploma  of  Grand  Prince. 
The  next  year  (to,,  in  1383)  he  went  in  person  with  his  son  Alexander, 
There  he  had  to  leave  his  son  as  a  hostage  for  the  payment  <^S,ooo 
roubles,  but  he  did  not  gain  his  end.  Toktamish,  like  his  ii^^ipHifltg 
predecessors,  favoured  the  policy  of  strengthenbg  Moscow,  probably 
deeming  it  easier  in  this  way  to  recover  his  dues.    He  had  sent  one  of 
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his  mnnat  naoied  Kartdiai  with  a  oondiatory  message  to  Dimttri. 
The  latter  thereupon  sent  his  son  Vasili  to  the  hetde.  He  took  no  pre- 
sentsy  for  Moscow  being  destroyed  he  was  too  poor,  but  was  well  received. 
He  was  detained  as  a  hostage,  and  a  fresh  lei7  of  taxes  was  levied  upon 
the  Muscovites.  Each  hamlet  of  two  or  three  houses  was  in  future  to 
pay  half  a  rodt^  of  silver^  and  each  town  a  i{aantity  of  gold*  We 
read  that  at  this  time  Boris  Constantinovitch  of  Gorodet%  the 
brother  of  the  Prince  of  Suxdal,  was  entertained  at  the  horde.t  The 
Grand  Prince  Dimitri  now  showed  his  statesmanship  by  making 
advances  to  and  concluding  a  peace  wHh  Oleg,  the  treacherous  Prince 
of  Riasan,  and  by  overlooking  the  recent  intrigues  of  his  rival  the 
Prince  of  Tuer.  He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  affiurs  of  Novgorod^ 
The  democratic  citisens  of  that  old  trading  mart  had  lately^  to  appease 
the  Lithuanians,  ceded  to  them  the  towns  of  Ladoga  and  Russa,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Narva,  without  his  consent  Its  inhabitants,  like  the 
ancient  Noresmen  and  the  merchants  of  Elisabeth's  day,  had  also  been 
engaged  in  buccaneering  as  well  as  trade.  Under  the  name  of  ^brave 
people''  they  marauded  along  the  banks  of  the  Volga,  the  Kama,and  the 
Viatka.  In  1371  they  had  captured  Yaroslavl  and  Kostroma,  and  in  137$ 
they  again  captured  the  latter  town,  put  its  inhabitants  in  irons,  burnt 
its  houses,  and  threw  into  the  river  what  they  could  not  carry  away. 
Thence  they  went  on  to  Nijni  Novgorod,  where  they  made  many 
Russians  prisoners,  and  actually  sold  them  as  slaves  to  the  Eastern 
merchants  who  frequented  Bolghari ;  but  they  made  even  a  bolder 
venture,  and  under  the  command  of  a  leader  called  Procopius  and  of  an 
atiunan  from  Smolensk,  they  ravaged  the  borders  of  the  Volga  as  far  as 
Astrakhan,  where,  however,  they  were  destroyed  by  the  Tartar  Prince 
Salcheit  In  1378  another  band  of  these  plunderers  was  destroyed  near 
Kasan  by  the  Viatkans.  The  people  of  Novgorod  further  went  so  iv  as 
to  sequestrate  the  revenues  due  from  them  to  the  Grand  Prince^  and  to 
refuse  to  recognise  the  supremacy  ci  the  metropolitan  of  Moscow. 

Dimitri  determined  to  punish  them.  He  marched  a  large  army 
northwards,  which  cowed  the  delinquents,  and  peace  was  condnded 
on  the  terms  of  thdr  acknowledging  hiSt  suzerainty  and  paying  the  annual 
tribute,  as  well  as  a  fine  of  8,000  roubles  for  their  recent  ^i-fttft^ 
retaining  meanwhile  their  old  rights  of  self-goveminent.1 

Lithuania  was  now  growing  into  a  very  important  kingdmn,  and  was 
becMding  a  menace  to  the  Russians.  It  was  governed  by  Trfli^hlant, 
wdl  known  as  Yagellon.  He  had  married  Hedwig,  the  heiress  of  the 
Polish  crown,  a  marriage  which  was  accompanied  by  his  baptimit  It 
reads  almost  like  a  fsrce  to  be  told  that  he  ordered  his  subjects  to  be  bap* 
tised  at  the  same  time,  and  that  there  being  a  large  numberof  them  they 

*  Kanwuis.  ▼.  to«.  t  OoUtn  Hor4t,  as6.  t  Kami  ts,  v,  io7«i09. 
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Wire  baptited  in  batches,  the  priest  Hninkliiig  them  wkh  water  and 
naming  one  hatch  Peter,  another  John.  Ac  The  saoed  groves  and 
idols  at  VilBa  were  destroyed,  and  the  neophytes  had  n^ite  garments 
^hstributed  to  them  in  lieu  of  dieirfonnerskm  dresses.  Most  people  aie 
acaicdy  aware  that  in  the  end  of  die  fourteenth  century  paganism  was 
still  the  State  religion  so  near  Central  Europe  as  Vihuu  The  convenion 
was  the  work  of  Polish  priests,  who  were  R<mian  Catholics,  and  YageUon, 
who  had  previously  tolerated  the  Greek  church,  began  to  persecute  its 
fottowers,  and  forbade  the  marriage  of  Russians  and  Catholics.  Many 
of  the  Lithuanian  nobles  remained  ikithful,  however,  to  the  Easteia 
church,  and  from  these  events  we  must  date  thst  xtdigious  feud  which  has 
made  the  history  of  White  Russia  and  Lithuania  so  famous  in  later  days. 
Soon  after  the  Lithuanians  hud  siege  to  Polotsk,  which  they  captured, 
and  sent  its  prince,  Andrew,  a  prisoner  to  PoUnd.  Sviatosbi^  Prince  of 
Smolensk,  having  invaded  Mobile^  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of 
Andrew,  committed  the  most  terril^  atrocities  there.  The  Liduianians 
marched  to  the  rescue,  and  having  met  him  near  Mitislaf,  they  defeated 
and  killed  him,  and  made  many  distingmshed  prisoners.  Retaining  a 
son  of  Sviatodaf  as  a  hostage,  they  placed  Yuri,  the  other  one,  on  the 
tiirone  of  Smolendc.  The  latter  acknowledged  himself  as  their  vassal 
These  wars  broke  down  the  ramparts  which  defended  Muscovy  on  the 
west,  but  Dimitri,  who  had  also  the  Tartars  to  reckon  with,  was  powerless 
to  avenge  them. 

Dimitri,  Prince  of  Nijni  Novgorod  and  Suidal,  died  in  *i383,  after 
surroundmg  die  former  town  with  a  stone  walL  The  Khan  now  divided 
his  appanage,  and  gave  Nijni  to  his  brother  Boris,  while  Suzdal  was 
granted  to  hfs  two  sons  Simeon  and  Vasili,  on  condition  that  the  latter 
stayed  at  the  horde  as  a  hosuge.  He  was  some  thne  after  allowed  to 
go  iMmie,  when  die  two  brothers  drove  their  unde  out  of  Nijni  Boris 
went  to  the  Tartar  court,  while  his  nephews  appealed  to  the  Grand 
Prince.  VasiH,  the  tatter's  son,  who  had  been  a  hostage  at  the  hordefer 
three  years,  now  escaped  to  Moldavia,  and  by  the  favour  of  the 
Lkhuaniens  was  peimitted  to  join  his  Mbeat  at  Moscow.*  These  events 
were  snfikient  tocreate  a  tensbn  between  the  courts  of  Serai  and  Moscow. 
They  were  followed  by  a  quarreF  between  the  Grand  Prince  Dhnitri 
and  his  brother  Vladimir,  who,  like  Damon  and  Pythias,  had  hitherto 
been  most  €rithftd  to  each  other.  The  treaty  by  which  they  made  friends 
again  h  a  femous  one  in  Russian  history,  and  effected  one  of  die  most 
important  revolutions  in  its  administration.  Hitherto  the  law  of 
succession  in  Rusria  had  been  that  brodier  should  succeed  brother,  a 
very  pemidoas  rule.  Kelly  has  the  following  perdnent  remaria  on  the 
change  then  mftde  :— 

''This  natural  order  of  succession  Dunitri  Donski  established,  by 

•  Id.,  n^  119. 
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a  tresty  in  wfakh  his  Unsmasi  conseoted  to  renoonce  tlie  mode 
of  mcoioiiwi  fimn  brother  to  brother.  It  was  the  most  ramailnble 
amoog  tem,  Vladimir  tiieBrafe,  who  was  tbe  first  to  Sethis  act  In 
eetefal  other  oonventiom  he  aduiowledged  himself  die  vassal  aad 
Mevteiiaii^  aot  merely  of  Dimitri  hot  also  of  Vasili  his  son,  and  evea  of 
the  son  dfVa^  when  he  was  only  about  five  years  old*  ...  It  is  easy 
to  ooncetve^*  says  the  historiaa,  ^the  InMible  effect  of  this  lacgession, 
and  with  what  promptitade  it  arast  necessarily  have  ertendcd  aad 
coasoHdated  the  power  of  the  Grand  Prmce.  In  fact  the  ideas  of  the 
Itther  being  transmitted  to  iho  son  by  education,  theh*  policy  was  more 
conristeatly  followed  up^  and  their  ambition  had  a  more  direct  object^te 
no  one  labours  for  a  brother  or  a  nephew  m  for  his  own  children*  The 
nebles  coidd  not  fdl  to  attach  themselves  devotedly  to  a  prince  whose 
son  and  heir,  growing  up  amongst  them,  would  know  ot^  them  and 
would  tecompense  their  services  in  the  person  of  thdr  diSdren ;  for  ^e 
consequence  of  the  succession  of  power  in  the  same  branch  was  the 
succession  of  fovours  and  dignities  in  the  same  families.*  The  boyaids 
had  aheady  seen  this.  ^This  was  the  reason  of  their  restoring  die 
direct  line  in*  the  person  of  the  grandson  of  Ivan  Kalita.  It  was  dvy 
who  made  him  Grand  Prince  at  the  age  of  twdvt  years,  and  who 
subjected  die  other  princes  to  him.  .  .  .  The  contemporary  annaUsts 
declare  that  these  ancient  boyards  of  the  Grand  Principality  detested 
the  descent  from  brother  to  brother ;  for  in  that  system  each  princeof 
die  lateral  branch  arrived  fVom  his  appanage  with  other  boyards,  whom 
he  always  preferred,  and  whom  he  could  not  satisfy  and  esUblish  but  at 
the  expense  of  the  old.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  important  and 
transmissiUe  places,  the  most  valuable  favours,  an  hereditary  and  more 
cbtain  protection  and  greater  hopes  attracted  a  military  nobility  loound 
die  Grand  Princes.  In  a  very  short  time  their  elevation  to  the  level  of 
the  humbled  petty  princes  flattered  their  vanity,  and  completed  their 
junction  with  the  powerful  authority.  This  circumstance  explains  the 
last  words  of  Dimitri  Dtmski  to  his  boyards,  when  he  recommended  his 
son  to  thdr  protection,  'Under  my  reign,'  said  he,  'you  were  not 
boyards,  but  really  Russian  princes.'  In  fact  we  see  that  the  armies  were 
as  often  commanded  by  boyards  as  by  princes,  and  that  from  this  epoch 
it  was  no  longer  a  prince  of  die  blood,  but  a  boyard  of  the  Grand  Prince, 
who  was  his  lieutenant  at  Novgorod."* 

The  treaty  with  his  brother  was  speedily  followed  by  the  death  of  the 
Grand  Prince.  Dimitri's  imposing  presence  (he  was  very  tall  and  stout, 
with  blade  hair  and  beard  and  brilliant  eyes),  his  engaging  manners,  and 
his  nognificent  victory  on  the  Don,  made  hhn  the  idol  of  iiis  people. 
The  first  vanquisher  of  the  Tartars,  his  reign  was  not  mariced  by 
«ny  great  extension  of  the  empire,  but  it  was  a  famous  cpodi  in  other 
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respects.  It  was  t&en  that  Stq>hen,  one  of  the  missionary  apostki  of 
the  Eastern  church,  converted  tiie  Permians  who  lived  between  the 
Dwinaandthe  Ural  mountains.  The  bonds*  both  religious  and  com- 
mercialf  which  tied  Russia  and  Gmstantinople  were  drawn  closer. 
Karamzin  has  translated  a  curious  narrative  of  the  journey  of  the 
metropolitan  Pimen  to  Constantinople.  In  it  we  are  told  how  the 
travellers  went  along  the  Don  past  Sarkel,  the  famous  capital  of  the 
Khazars  (then  in  ruins).  It  was  there,  says  the  traveller,  we  first  saw 
on  both  banks  of  the  Don  the  Tartars  of  the  horde  of  Sarikhosa,  as 
well  as  an  inunense  multitude  of  sheep,  lambs,  oxen,  camels,  and  horses. 
They  were  not  ill-treated  by  the  Tartars,  who  merely  asked  where  they 
were  going  to  and  gave  them  milk.  They  afterwards  passed  the  camps  of 
Vulat  and  Akbuguin  (f>.,  Pulad  and  Akfougha),  anived  at  Asof^  and  thence 
went  on  their  journey.*  It  is  during  the  reign  of  Dimitri  we  first  meet  with 
coined  money  among  the  Russians.  ^  Before  thb  time  the  chronicles  make 
fi«quent  mention  fivst  of  grivnas  and  afterwards  of  roublesi  but  by  these 
words  are  understood  a  certain  wei^t  of  silver.  Foreign  commerce  was 
therefore  carried  on  after  the  manner  of  the  East,  by  barter  or  by 
exchaoige  against  gold  <Hr  silver  taken  by  weight  For  petty  transactions 
the  current  money  was  bits  of  marten  skins  called  mortki,  and  still 
smaller  scraps  of  fiur,  connsting  of  squirrels'  heads,  or  even  the  ears  only 
(marked  with  the  official  stamp),  called  polushki,  worth  some  fimction  of 
a  fiurthing.  Moscow  and  Tuer  were  the  first  towns  that  employed  a 
Tartar  coin  called  denga«  named  from  the  word  tamghai  Mongol  for  a 
seal  or  stamp.  At  first  the  legend  was  only  in  the  Tartar  language,  then 
Tartar  on  one  side  and  Russian  on  the  other,  and  finally  Russian  only.^t 
These  dengas  were  of  silver;  besides  them  another  Tartar  coin  in 
copper,  called  a  pula,  was  also  in  circulation.  The  silver  coins  bore « 
liffrMfn^n  on  one  side.  Accounts  were  kept  in  altins  (derived  from  the* 
Turkish  for  six),  consisting  of  six  dengas,  and  in  dengas4  The  last  year 
of  Dimitri  was  also  marked  by  the  introduction  of  firearms  (which  were 
to  effect  such  a  nugjity  change  in  the  conditicms  of  Eafetem  warfore) 
into  Russia. 

Dimitri  was  succeeded  in  1389  by  his  son  Vasili,  who  was  duly 
installed  at  Vladimir  by  Sheikh  Ahmed,  the  Khan's  dqmty,  and  soon  after 
Boris  Constanovitch,  who  had  been  dispossessed  of  his  appanage  by  his 
nephews,  and  had  gone  to  Serai  for  redress,  as  I  have  mentioned^ 
letumed  home  again  with  the  Khan's  diploma.| 

We  have  now  reached  a  period  when  the  rulers  of  the  Golden  Horde 
foonda  foeman  more  than  his  equal  in  power  in  the  person  of  the  Great 
Timur;  but  before  we  treat  of  their  struggle  we  must  take  a  short  survey 
of  some  transactions  elsewhere. 

la  the  year  1380  Ramasan,  who  represented  Toktamish  at  Solgat  in 
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the  Crimea,  condtided  a  treaty  with  the  Venetiaaf.  Andrea  Veaerio 
repreaented  te  repahlic  on  this  occasion.  It  was  amnged  that  the 
Venetian  merchants  should  pay  a  ditty  of  three  per  cent  on  theh* 
.goods,  except  on  goods  not  for  sale  and  those  for  the  consmnption  of  the 
Venetians  themselves ;  that  disputes  should  be  decided  by  the  con- 
planiei ;  that  where  an  attempt  was  made  to  cheat  the  cnstoms  die 
goods  should  be  forfeited.  Three  years  before  this  a  treaty  had 
been  made  bctw^n  Elias,  die  b^  of  Solgat,  Gianone  dd  Bosco,  the 
consol,  and  Bamabo  Ricdo  and  Teramo  Pichenotti,  the  two  syndics  of 
]CaA^  on  behalf  of  the  repoblic  of  Genoa  and  its  cokmy,  by  which 
protection  was  extended  to  all  the  sabiects  of  die  Khan  resident  at 
Soldaya  while  eighteen  neis^booring  villages,  with  the  district  between 
Cembalo  and  Soldaya,  which  had  been  colonised  by  the  Genoese,  und  oi 
whidi  they  had  been  forcibly  deprived,  were  restored  to  thenu 

Seven  years  later,  namely,  on  the  rath  of  Aogust,  J387,  a  fresh  treaty 
was  entered  Into.  Yonisbeg  Kndughbngha,  beg  of  Solga^  rqure* 
senting  the  Khan,  and  Gentile  di  Grimahll  and  Gianone  del  Boeco^  the 
syndics  and  procurators  of  the  rqMiblic,  Giovanni  degli  tim<M?witl^ 
who  was  styled  consul  of  Ka£fo,  of  the  Genoese  and  of  all  Ghaxaria 
(£j;,  the  Crimea),  and  Nicolo  di  Marin  and  Gianone  di  Vhraldis  as 
syndics  on  behalf  of  the  dtisens.  The  former  treaties  were  ceofirmed, 
and  Kudughbugha  promised,  on  bdialf  of  himself  and  the  Khan,  that 
the  money  coined  should  be  as  good  as  in  the  days  of  his  predecessor 
Elias.  This  notice  is  very  curiousy  and  seems  to  point  to  the  money 
having  been  coined  for  the  use  of  the  Genoese  traders;  There  ate  coins 
extant  of  Toktamish,  struck  at  New  and  Old  Krim,* 

After  his  great  campaign  in  Russia,  Toktamish  busied  himself 
chiefly  widi  die  a£GUrs  of  the  eastern  part  of  his  Khanate.  He  seems 
to  have  been  of  a  ruthless  disposition.  We  are  told  he  caused  his 
wifo  Towlui  or  Tawlui  to  be  executed.  He  also  quarrdled  with  his 
protector  and  patron  Timur. .  The  cause  of  this  quarrel  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  appropriation  by  Timur  of  Khuaresm,  which  formed 
a  portion  of  the  Golden  Horde.  During  the  troubled  times,  when 
Urns  Khan  was  chief  of  the  Eastern  Kipchak  and  Mamai  of  the 
Western,  a  chief  named  Hussein  Soii,  son  of  Yanghadai  of  the 
Kunknrat  tribe,  seised  upon  the  districts  of  Kat  and  Khiva.  Timur  sent 
an  embassy  to  hun  at  Khuaresm  claiming  that  these  districts  belonged  to 
the  Khanate  of  Jagatai,  and  demanded  their  surrender.  Hussein  said  he 
had  conquered  the  dbtrict  with  the  sword,  and  that  it  must  be  taken 
from  him  in  the  same  way.  Timor  would  have  marched  against  himi 
but  the  moUah  Jelaluddin  of  Kesh,  who  filled  the  post  of  mufti,  per- 
suaded him  to  let  him  go  and  try  to  bring  Hussein  to  reason.  Hussem 
not  only  refosed  his  counsel  but  cast  him  into  prison.t    Timur  accord- 

*  Voo  Hamatr,  G«ldn  Hof4«»  S37*  SS8«  t  !>•  la  Crou't  SberUuddin.  L  aa^-aas. 
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ingly  marched  against  him.  Leaving  Bokhara  he  went  by  way  of 
Sepaye  (?)  on  the  Oxus,  where  some  advanced  pickets  were  captured  and 
beheaded*  The  army  then  went  on  to  Kat,  which  made  a  detemmed 
resistance  but  was  at  length  captared.  The  greater  part  of  its  garrisoa 
was  put  toxleathy  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the 
women  and  children  were  carried  off  as  captives.  The  enemy's  army 
was  now  defeated  and  the  country  devastated.  Hussein  Soft  took  refuge 
in  Khuavetnif  and  having  been  misled  by  a  false  rumour  that  a  lafge 
section  of  Timur's  army  would  pass  over  to  his  side,  he  had  the  temerity 
to  march  out  and  offer  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Kann,  two  leagues 
from  Khwaiesm,  The  troops  of  Timor  were  victorious,  and  forced  the 
enemy  to  take  shelter  in  the  town,  where  Hussein  Sofi  shortly  afier  died 
of  despair.*  Peace  was  now  made.  Timur  granted  Khuareim  to  Yusuf 
Sofi,  the  son  of  Husidn  Sofi,  on  condition  that  the  tatter's  cousin,  a 
£niioas  beauty  caltod  Se\mi  Bei,  and.  sumamed  Kancade  (i>«,  dan^^iler 
of  the  king),  was  married  to  his  son  Jehanghir  ;t  but  soon  after  some 
fugitives  fixmi  Timur's  camp,  whe  had  a  grudge  against  htm,  incited 
Yusuf  Sefi  to  break  the  treaty  he  had  made^  and  we  find  him  attaddng 
and  ravagiqg  the  town  of  Kai  and  dispersing  its  inhabitants.  In  the 
spring  of  1372  Timur  set  out  to  take  his  revenge.  Yusuf  Sofi 
submitted  with  the  greatest'  deference  and  received  a  pardon.  The 
marriagiB  whioh  had  been  agreed  upim  now  took  place.  It  is  described 
fft  grBatrdHail  by  Sherifuddbi,  but  forms  no  part  of  our  present  subject 

Two  years  later  we  a^atn  find  Timur  marching  an  anhy  upon 
Khuan&m,  which  he:  entered  by  way  of  Kat  He  had  readied  Khas 
when  he  was  suddenly  recalkd  by  an  outbreak  of  some  of  his  offiodcs, 
^o  had  marched  upoft  Samarkamb  It  war  shortly  after  this  that 
Toktamish  was  nominal^d  as  Khan  of  Ripchak  by  Timir,  as  I  hafe 
mentioned^  although  for  some  time  his  authofity  was  oaly  nsfiinsi 
While  TSmur  was  wiatering  at  Otnr  watching  Urns  Khan,  Yusuf  S06 
took  advantage  of  his  absence^  and  made  a  mid  upon  the  district  of 
Bokhara.  Tinwr  sent  aa  emreqr  to  remonstnUe^  witir  htm»  wte  was 
cast  into  prison  by  the^ruthlees  chiel  of.  Khuarezm.  A  coorteeMikner 
was  now  sent  to  complain  of  tiMS.  bM»ch  of  die  law  of  natioM, 
and  ime  ate  tol^  that,  as  an  e^eciai  hoDOur,  it  was  written  in  fresh  moak 
upon  stik.  Yusuf  Sofi  replied  by  sending  the  messenger  to  join  tbe 
envoy  in  prison,  wttle  be  made  a  raid  upon  the  camels  of  some 
Turkomans  dien  near  Behham.  Tamx  was  not  the  petson  to  mhnit 
quietly  to  auch  treatment  Aeonrdingly,  in  the  qmng  of  the  year  137S, 
he  marched  by  way  of-  Eskitkux,  (?)  and  at  length  sat  down  befbre 
the  o^itaL  Yusof  Sofi  sent  him  a  challenge^  saying  it  was  better 
they  two  should  %kt  it  out  than  that  so  many  Mussuhnans  riioukl 
perish.    Timur  gladly  acceptnd«it,  denned  hie  Imperial  casque  and  tiie 
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armour  he  kept  for  duels,  and,  against  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  went 
out  to  meet  his  rival  He  went  near  the  city  and  called  to  him  to  come 
out,  and  told  him  it  was  better  to  die  than  to  live  after  breaking  one's 
word ;  but  the  prudent  Yusuf  did  not  reply.  Meanwhile  we  are  told  that 
some  of  the  first  melons  of  the  year  were  taken  to  Thnur  from  Termed. 
He  gracefully  sent  some  in  a  golden  salver  to  his  rival,  who  rqtiied  in  a 
characteristic  fashion,  by  throwing  them  into  the  ditch  and  giving  the 
salver  to  the  porter.  The  garrison  made  a  brave  sortie,  and  there  was 
terrible  bloodshed  on  both  sides.  The  siege  now  progressed,  and  the 
walls  were  much  battered  with  the  primitive  artillery  then  in  use.  The 
attack  lasted  for  three  months  and  sixteen  days,  and  the  matter  went  so 
badly  with  the  Khuarezmians  that  Yusuf  Soli  died  of  grief  and  chagrin. 
Matters  were  now  pressed,  and  after  a  stubborn  resistance  the  breaches 
were  stormedt  many  of  the  people  killed,  and  a  large  treasure  of  pearls 
and  precious  stones  captured.  AH  the  sherifs,  doctors,  and  men  of 
letters  were  sent  to  Kesh,  with  a  vast  crowd  of  women  and  children.* 
The  capture  of  Khuarenn  took  place  in  1379.  Thus  was  this  ancient 
province,  which  had  long  formed  a  part  of  the  Khanate  of  Kipchak, 
added  to  the  dominions  of  Timur. 

When  Tokumish  had  defeated  his  various  rivals  and  had  firmly 
seated  himself  on  the  throne,  he  doubtless  also  wished  to  recover 
possession  of  Khuarezm  from  Timur,  who,  although  his  patron,  he  must 
have  felt  was  in  fact  a  person  who  did  not  bdong  to  the  Imperial 
Mongol  stock  descended  from  Jingis  Khan.  It  is  probable  that  Timur, 
who  was  not  given  to  surrendering  what  he  had  won,  refused,  and  that 
this  was  the  cause  of  quarrel  between  the  two  chie£i.t  The  first  open 
strife  between  them  conmienced  on  the  side  of  Persia,  where  Toktamish 
probably  also  kept  up  the  claims  of  his  ancestors  to  the  provinces  of 
Arran  and  Azerbaijan.    . 

During  the  winter  of  1385  Toktamish  advanced  upon  Tebriz  by  way 
of  Derbend,  at  the  head  of  90,000  men.  Under  him  were  twelve  Oghlans 
(the  princes  of  the  Royal  blood  were  so  named),  the  chief  of  whom  was 
Bek  Pulad.  Three  others  were  called  respectivdy  Aisa  Beg,  Yagli  Beg, 
and  Gazanshi.  Having  passed  Shirvan,  they  entered  Azerbaijan  and 
laid  siege  to  Tebriz.  Its  governor  was  an  incapable  person,  and  the 
inhabitants,  by  the  advice  of  the  emir  Veli,  and  Mahmud  Kalkali, 
fortified  the  town  and  repulsed  the  enemy  for  eight  days,  but  eventually 
the  superior  numbers  of  Toktamish  prevailed,  and  he  captured  it, 
and  Veli  and  Mahmud  Kalkali  fied  to  the  country  of  Kalkal.  The  troops 
of  Kipchak  ravaged  the  town  most  severely,  and  the  vast  riches  and 
works  of  art  which  had  been  accumulated  there  for  many  years  were 
plundered  in  the  course  of  the  tea  days'  sack.  After  which  Toktamish 
a^d  his  people  retired  once  more  before  the  winter  was  over  by  the  same 

*  De  te  Croix,  i.  t9S-3o0.  t  Von  Hunmer,  OoMsa  Hordt,  339. 
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route  by  which  they  had  invaded  the  country.  Timur  was  much  grieved 
at  this  disaster  to  a  town  so  attached  to  Islam,  but  he  had  the  conquest 
of  Iran  on  his  hands  at  the  time,  and  postponed  his  revenge  for  a  while.* 
Von  Hammer  reports  how  Toktamish  on  this  occasion  carried  off  the 
famous  poet  Kemal  of  Khojend,  who  lived  four  years  at  Serai,  and  wrote 
verses  about  its  beauties.!  In  the  spring  of  1387,  when  he  had  finished 
his  enterprise  in  Persia,  and  had  been  spending  the  winter  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Urns,  Timur  heard  that  Toktamish  was  meditating  another 
invasion  by  way  of  Derbend.  This  was  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Ali 
Bey  the  Kunkurat,  of  Oronk  Timur,  and  Akbuka  the  Barin,  who 
bade  him  remember  what  he  owed  to  Timur.  **Who  knows,"  said 
they,  "  if  in  some  change  of  fortune  you  may  not  have  to  go  again  to  him 
for  help  f  but  their  counsel  was  overborne  by  that  of  Gazanshi,  a 
parricide,  and  of  Ali  Bey,  at  whose  instance  he  determined  to  break  with 
Timur  and  to  invade  Azerbaijan.^ 

Timur  set  out  from  Berdaa,  and  when  he  arrived  on  the  Kur,  finding 
a  body  of  unknown  people  on  the  other  side,  he  sent  the  Sheikh  Ali 
Behadur,  Ikutimur,  Osman  Abbas,  and  others  to  reconnoitre,  and  if  these 
were  the  troops  of  Toktaihish  he  ordered  them  not  to  molest  them  on 
account  of  the  treaty  he  had -with  that  prince.  They  went  to  inquire,  and 
having  discovered  that  the  strangers  were  the  troops  of  Toktamish,  they 
were  retiring  when  they  were  fiercely  attacked,  and  being  overborne  in  a 
bad  position  for  defence,  were  defeated  and  lost  forty  chiefs.  Meanwhile 
Timur  had  sent  the  murza  Miran  Shah,  Haji  Seifuddin,  and  others  to 
support  than*  Having  crossed  the  Kur,  the  latter  were  spectators  of  the 
disaster,  attacked  the  victorious  army,  and  routed  them.  They  were 
pursued  to  Derbend  and  lost  many  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Khurldi, 
brother  of  Mubasher.  The  prisoners  were  sent  to  Timur.  He  inquired 
about  Toktamish,  whom  he  reproached  with  ingratitude  and  bade  them 
warn  him  to  remain  on  good  terms  with  him.  The  prisoners  were  then 
given  clothes  and  money  and  sent  home.  Sherifuddin,  apropos  of  this 
generosity,  quotes  a  verse  of  Saadi's,  **  How  can  he  stint  his  feivours  to 
his  friends  when  he  is  so  generous  to  his  enemies.^  Timur  after  thiA 
fought  against  the  Turkoman  Kara  Muhanuned,  and  also  marched 
against  Fars,  which  he  annexed.  Hardly  had  he  done  so,  when  a  courier, 
who  had  arrived  in  seven  days  from  Mavera  un  nehr,  brought  word  that 
Toktamish.  had  sent  an  army  to  invade  that  province.  He  had  probably 
found  it  impracticable  to  attack  Timur  by  way  o^  Derbend.  This 
army  was  commanded  by  the  Bek  Yarok  Oghlan,.  Aisa  Beg,  Satgan 
Behadur,  &c.,  who  having  advanced  from  Sighnak,  attacked  Sabran  and 
laid  siege  to  it  Timur  Khoja  Akbiigha,  who  commanded  there  for  Timur, 
bravely  defended  it,  and  the  enemy  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  pro« 


*  Sheriteddis.  i.  402-404*  t  Ooldea  Horde,  139.  114*^  4«3-4aj. 
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ceeded  to  lay  waste  other  districts.  The  murza  Omar  Sheikh,  who  was  at 
Andikan,  collected  some  troops,  and  was  joined  by  the  emirs  Suliman  Shah 
and  Abbas,  who  took  with  them  a  portion  of  the  troops  of  Samarkand. 
They  crossed  the  Sihun  and  attacked  the  enemy  on  the  plain  of  Yuklik, 
five  leagues  to  the  east  of  Otrar.  Qmar  Shcikli,  *'  the  bravest  man  of  the 
century,^  penetrated  into  the  thick  of  the  forces  of  Kipchak.  His  people 
thought  he  was  Idlledi  lost  heart,  and  fled,  and  the  emir  Abbas  was 
wounded  with  an  arrow.  The  Sheikh  had,  however,  escaped,  and 
reached  Andikan,  where  he  collected  the  broken  debris  of  his  people. 

News  now  arrived  that  Ankatura,  a  chief  of  Mongolistan,  had  also 
broken  faith  with  Timur,  and  was  with  an  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sairam  and  Tashkent.  He  was  opposed  by  Omar  Sheikh,  and  retired 
after  a  fruitless  campaign.  The  troops  of  Kipchak  meanwhile  proceeded 
to  plunder  the  rich  valley  of  Soghd,  and  one  section  of  them  appeared 
bdbre  Bokhara,  and  burnt  the  beautiful  palace  of  Zendgir  Serai,  for 
which  Timur  exacted  ample  vengeance  at  a  later  day/  When  he  heard  , 
of  these  doings  he  set  out  for  Samarkand,  and  at  the  approach  of  his 
troops  the  enemy  scattered.  One  section  retired  towards  Khuarexm,  the 
other  went  northwards  towards  the  deserts  of  Kipchalct  Sherifiiddin 
says  naively,  that  the  troops  being  accustomed  to  victory,  he  deemed  It 
strange  that  they  should  have  been  beaten  in  the  battle  at  Yuklik,  and 
he  had  the  commanders  tried.  Those  who  had  been  unskilful  were 
punished,  while  others  who  had  displayed  courage  were  rewarded. 
Among  the  former  was  Berat  Khoja  Kukiltash,  who  had  his  beard  cut  off, 
his  face  was  painted  white  and  vermillion,  his  head  was  dressed  like  a 
woman's,  and  he  was  then  made  to  run  barefoot  through  the  town.^ 
Timur  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  means  to  revenge  this  defeat 
iomiediately,  but  undertook  another  campaign  in  Khuarezm. 

After  the  death  of  Yusuf  Sofi  that  district  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Suliman  Sofi,  probably  YusuTs  brother,  and  of  Ilikmish  Oghlan^a  Prince 
of  Kipjchak,  who  had  married  Sulin^an's  sister.  They  were  doubtless 
dependents  of  Toktamish.  Timur  now  marched  against  them,  and  his 
advance  guard  was  commanded  by  Timur  Kutlugh  Oghlan  and  Kunji 
Oghlan,  two  princes  of  the  White  Horde,  who  had  taken  refuge  with 
him.  Having  passed  the  rivers  Bagdadek  (?)  and  Shedris  (?)  they 
learnt  that  Suliman  Sofi  and  Ilikmish  had  fled  to  Toktamish,  a  division 
under  Timur's  eldest  son  Miranshah  was  sent  in  pursuit.  They  went  by 
way  of  Kongkend  (?  Khanld)  and  Kiz  (?  Kazavat),  overtook  the  fugitives, 
and  captured  a  large  booty.  Timur  now  went  to  the  eapital.(/.^.,  Old 
Uigenj),  whose  inhabitants  he  transported  to  Samarkand,  while  he  razed 
the  city  to  the  ground  and  sowed  its  site  with  barley,  in  punishment  for 
its  rulers  having  declared  war  against  him.§  Three  years  later,  and 
after  his  return  from  the  campaign  in  Kipchak,  which  we  shall  presently 
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describe,  he  sent  Musiki,  the  son  of  Yunki  Kutshin,  to  restore  the  ruined 
city.  He  was  very  successful  in  this,  repeopled  and  rebuilt  it,  and  also 
surrounded  the  towns  of  Kat  and  Khiva  with  walls.^  We  now  read 
of  another  aggression  made  by  Toktamish,  who,  we  are  told,  col- 
lected the  forces  of  Russia,  Circassia,  Bulgaria,  Kipchak,  the  Crimea, 
KafTa,  Alania,  and  Azak,  as  well  as  those  of  Bashkirland  and 
Muscovy,  a  force  ^  numerous  that  the  poets  compared  it  to  the  drops 
in  a  hurricane  or  the  leaves  in  a  thick  grove.  He  set  out  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  790.t  When  Timur  heard  of  his  march  he  also 
set  out  with  the  troops  of  Samarkand  and  Kesh,  and  encamped  a) 
Sagruj,  a  village  six  leagues  from  Samarkand.  He  also  sent  the 
Tavachis  into  various  parts  of  the  empire  to  collect  his  people.  The 
winter  was  an  exceedingly  cold  one  and  the  ground  covered  with  snow. 
The  news  presently  arrived  that  the  advanced  guard  of  the  army  of 
Kipchak,  commanded  by  Ilikmish  Oghlan  (the  chief  of  Khuarezm,  who 
had  taken  reiiige  with  Toktamish),  had  crossed  the  Sihun,  and  that  it  was 
encamped  near  Azak  Zemuk.t  Timur  determined  to  attack  the  enemy, 
and  when  his  chiefs,  on  their  bended  knees,  begged  him  to  wait  till  his 
other  men  had  come  up  he  would  not  listen,  but  set  out  over  the  snow 
(which  reached  the  breasts  of  his  horses},with  only  the  troops  of  the  district 
He  marched  day  and  night,  and  was  joined  en  route  by  the  murza  Omar 
Sheikh  with  the  troops  of  Andikan.  Detaching  a  division  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  troops  of  Kipchak,  he  on  the  following  day  crossed  the 
hill  of  Telanbar,  and  found  himself  before  the  enemy.  The  great  war 
cry  d  Suron  was  raised,  and  a  bloody  battle  ensued.  The  enemy  fled, 
many  of  them  were  drowned  in  the  Sihun,  the  remainder  were  for  the 
greater  part  surrounded  and  killed.  Airdi  Berdi,  secretary  of  State  to 
Toktamish,  was  well  received  by  Timur,  who  gave  him  presents  and 
otherwise  honoured  him.  Timur  now  returned  home  again,  and  encamped 
at  Akar,  near  Samarkand.    This  was  in  February,  791. 

When  spring  £airly  arrived  there  also  came  to  him  the  various  con- 
tingents he  had  summoned  for  the  war.  The  murza  Miranshah,  at  the 
head  of  the  troops  of  Khorassan,  while  others  came  from  Balkli,  Khunduz, 
Bakalan,  Badakhshan,  Katlan,  Hissar,  Shaduman,  and  many  other 
towns.  He  ordered  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be  built  on  the  Sihun  opposite 
Khojend,  and  others  in  other  places,  and  set  out  early  in  the  year  791. 
The  advance  guard  of  his  araiy  was  commanded  by  Timur  Kutlugh 
Oghlan,  Sevinjik  Behadur,  and  Osman  Behadur.  They  sent  people  ahead 
to  reconnoitre,  who  discovered  the  enem/s  advanced  posts  off  their 
guard  and  surprised  them.  This  was  on  the  river  Arch  (?  the  Arys). 
The  army  of  Toktamish  had  atucked  Sabran,  but  it  had  resisted  so 

*/d./u.5.  tW.,ii.a3. 
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bisveljr  that  he  had  been  forced  to  raise  the  siege,  and  to  retire  towards 
Yam  or  Turkestan,  in  whose  meadows  he  was  encamped  with  the  main 
arni3r»  odkcted  with  so  much  pains,  as  I  have  mentioned.  No  sooner 
did  thejr  hear  of  the  approach  of  Timor's  people  than  they  decamped, 
"'like  grasshoppers  in  a  plain/  and  the  pursuers  saw  only  the  dust  raised 
hy  thehr  horses'  feet  A  few  troopers  were  sent  on  ahead  to  follow  their 
traces,  and  came  up  with  their  rear  guard  in  a  place  called  Sarek  Uzan 
(?  the  Sari  Su  river).  This  they  dispersed,  and  captured  Kitba  Terkhan, 
a  chief  ol  a  hundred  men,  with  his  people.  They  returned  safely  to  Ak 
Suma  (f>.,  the  modem  Ak  Sumbe,  north  of  the  Alexandrofski  mountains), 
where  Thnur  himself  was  encamped. 

The  latter  now  advanced  with  the  main  army  by  way  of  Uzenk 
Shakel  (?),  and  arrived  at  Bilcn  (?),  thence  by  way  of  Sardc 
Uian  (?  the  Sari  Su),  and  Kuijun  (?).  He  pitched  his  camp  at 
Alkushun  (?).  There,  at  a  council  held  with  hb  principal  chiefs,  it  was 
determined  before  proceeding  against  Kipchak,  to  secure  the  rear  of  the 
attacking  force  by  first  destroying  the  power  of  the  Khan  of  MongoHstan 
(!>.,  the  Khan  of  the  bouse  of  Jagatai),  who  held  his  court  at  Ahnaligh.* 
This  Thnur  succeeded  in  doing  very  effectually,  and  then  once  more 
returned  to  Samarkand. 

At  length,  in  the  year  792  (U.,  in  A.D.  1390),  he  set  out  on  his  famous 
e3q)e^tion,  in  which  he  completely  overthrew  the  power  of  Toktamish, 
and  to  which  he  was  incited  not  only  by  repeated  treachery  but 
also  by  the  solicitations  of  one  of  the  lattei's  principal  chiefs,  named 
Idiku  Usbeg>  who  is  called  chief  of  the  NogaiSyt  and  about  whom  we 
shaU  have  more  to  say  elsewhere. 

A  campaign  in  the  deserts  of  Kipchak  is  a  very  serious  matter,  how 
serious  may  be  judged  by  the  accounts  of  the  recent  expedition  of  the 
Russians  against  Khiva,  when  they  crossed  the  same  country,  and 
Tmiur  made  adequate  preparations.  He  sent  out  Tevachis  or  couriers^ 
to  sununon  Hbt  troops,  and  also  the  contingents  of  those  tribes  who  were 
tributary,  *^both  Turks  and  Tajiks,"  and  to  collect  provisions  for  a  year. 
Each  nan  was  ordered  to  furnish  himself  with  a  bow,  with  thirty  arrows, 
a  quiver,  and  a  buckler.  The  army  were  mounted,  and  a  spare  horse 
was  supplied  to  every  two  men,  while  a  tent  was  fomished  for  every 
ten,  and  with  this  were  two  spades,  a  pickaM,  a  sickle,  a  saw,  an 
axe,  an  awl,  a  hundred  needles,  half  a  men  (t.i^  8|lbs.)  of  cord,  an  ox's 
hide,  and  a  strong  pan.  They  were  also  furnished  with  horses  Irom  the 
studs,  coats  of  mail  and  cuirasses,  and  money  was  distributed  among 
thenvS  Orders  were  issued  that  after  leaving  Tashkend  each  soldier  should 
limit  himself  to  one  men  (/./.,  I7lbs.  troy)  of  flour  per  month,  forbidding  the 
cooking  of  bread,  biscuits,  and  macaroni  in  the  camp,  and  ordering  that 
tiiey  shoidd  fimit  themselves  to  hasty  pudding  or  flour  porridge.  | 
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He  left  Samarkand  when  tlie  stm  was  in  the  sign  of  CapriccHn,  and 
having  built  a  bridge  over  the  Sihun,  he  took  up  his  winter  quarters  in 
the  district  of  Tashkend,  between  Barsin  (i./.,  Barchin)  and  Chihas  (?).* 
Before  setting  out  he  visited  the  tomb  of  the  Sheikh  Maslahet,  at 
Khojend,  where  he  distributed  10,000  kup^  dinars  in  alms.t 

Having  returned  to  Tashkend  he  fell  dangerously  ill,  and  was  so 
for  forty  days.  When  he  recovered,  his  son,  the  murza  Miran  Shah, 
arrived  with  the  contingent  of  Khorasan,  and  Timur  proceeded  to 
distribute  largess  (okulga)t  among  the  troops.  He  appointed  three 
Princes  of  Kipchak,  who  had  sought  refuge  with  him,  namely  Timur 
Kutlugh  Oghlan,  son  of  Timur  Malik  Khan,  Guneje  Oghlan,  and  Idiku 
Uzbeg,  to  act  as  guides  to  the  army.  Having  made  arrangements  for 
the  government  of  the  empire  during  his  absence,  he  set  out  on  the  19th 
of  January,  1391,  accompanied  by  his  favourite  wife  Chulpan  Malik  Aj^ 
daughter  of  Haji  Beg  Irkanut,  Prince  of  Mongolistan.  The  army  was 
detained  for  some  days  at  Kara  Saman.}  There,  there  arrived  envoys 
from  Toktamish,  who  were  honoured  with  a  special  audience  by  Timur, 
and  who  presented  him  with  a  sonkar  or  royal  falcon|  and  nine  horses. f 
They  prostrated  themselves,  and  touched  the  ground  with  their  fore- 
heads in  the  recognised  manner,  and  delivered  the  message  of  their 
master.  The  latter  has  addressed  Timur  in  humble  terms,  and  asked  that 
his  revolti  which  he  attributed  to  evil  counsels,  &c.,  might  be  forgiven. 

Timur,  putting  the  falcon  on  his  fist,  replied  that ''  The  whole  world 
was  witness  of  how  he  had  protected  Toktamish,  what  sacrifices  he  had 
made  to  place  him  on  his  throne.  How  he  had,  notwithstanding,  used 
the  opportunity  when  he  (Timur)  was  absent  in  Irak  and  Fars  to  revolt 
How  he  had,  nevertheless,  been  ready  to  forgive  him  if  he  had  shown  any 
contrition  ;  but  instead  of  this  he  had  again  invaded  his  borders  with  a 
number  of  vile  infidels,  who  pillaged  and  devastated  far  and  wide,  and 
when  he  returned  to  the  rescue  of  his  people  he  had  basely  retreated, 
and  now  wished  once  more  to  b^^ile  him  with  his  false  promises,  but 
that  he  had  been  treacherous  too  often  for  him  (Timur)  to  be  again 


t  Channoy  hit  a  note  on  this  money,  whose  name  reeatla  the  Rnaiian  copaekt.  Knpegi 
dinart  mean  dmara  with  the  dog,  and  were«  be  thinks,  the  tame  m  tiie  gold  Dutch  colae  called 
in  Egypt  aba  kelh  (the  father  with  the  dog),  and  by  compMooabolBBUe.  Therwere  ao  caltad 
on  account  of  the  lion  on  them,  the  noble  animal  beinf  etyled  dog  either  o«t  of  costempt  for 
the  Chrittiant  or  on  aecoont  of  the  base  metal  of  wliieh  th^  were  made.  Theae  Boa  thalera 
were  Of  lasavAhM  than  tfaoae  of  Venice  and  Spain.  (Id,,  135*  Note.  8.) 
I  De  la  CroiXf  iL  73. 

^  This  name  means  black  straw  in  Tnridsh,  and  is  written  Karaiman  and  F^r&hmln  in  other 
mannacripts.  De  la  Croii  places  Kara  Saman,  on  what  antbority  Charmoy  cannot  say,  in 
45X  north  latitvde  and  99  east  longitode.  It  was  probably  sitoated  to  the  north  of  Tashkend 
and  the  south-east  of  Yassy  or  Turkestan,  and  not  far  from  the  Bodame,  a  tributary  of  the 
Sihott.    (/i.,136.    Note,  13) 

I  These  abannd  in  the  moaataias  of  Uftu  aa4  tht  fricons  of  that  pcovinca  are  tlin  very 
famooa.   (Charmoy,  op.  cit.,  137.   Note,  14-) 

H  Prohably  from  Kaxan,  whoae  bread  li  alM  f 
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miiledt  and  he  meant  to  cany  out  hk  purpose  of  puniihmg  him.  Never- 
thdeas,  if  he  was  sincert  and  wfohed  to  ghre  a  proof  of  his  real  tntentumsi 
let  hitn  send  hb  first  mintsler  Alib^  to  treat,  and  he  (Timur)  would  act 
in  the  way  that  wisdom  and  the  interests  of  his  empire  required.'^ 
Tfanur  gare  the  envoys  a  grand  feast  and  presented  them  with  em- 
hroldered  kaftans.  They  were  assigned  special  <piarters,  bat  orders  were 
given  to  watdi  them  closely. 

A  grand  conndl  of  war  or  kuriltai  was  held  on  the  3ist  of  Februaryi 
1391.1  A  day  under  an  anspidous  star  was  chosen  for  the  start,  and 
the  envoys  of  Toktamish  were  sent  home.  The  army  marched  hy  way 
of  Yassy  (the  modem  Turkestan),  Karachuk  (a  river  whidi  fiidls  into  the 
Sihun  about  five  versts  from  Turkestan),  and  Sabran,  then  turning  more 
to  the  north,  it  went  for  sbc  weeks  over  barren  steppes,}  where 
it  lost  many  horses  for  want  of  fodder,  and  at  length  reached  Saruk 
Usen  or  Saruk  Erin,  as  other  manuscripts  have  it,  that  is  the  yellow 
water  which,  as  M.  Charmoy  has  aigued,  is  undoubtedly  the  well-known 
river  Sari  Su.i  They  reached  this  river  on  the  6th  of  April,  1591,  and 
the  horses  were  unhaltered  for  a  few  days,  and  thanks  were  offered  to 
heaven  for  the  happy  progress  of  afiairs.  The  river  was  flooded,  and  the 
halt  was  necessary  jmtil  it  could  be  forded.  The  evening  when  the 
crossing  was  effected  two  dependents  of  Idiku  escaped  to  Toktamish, 
and  evaded  all  efforts  for  their  capture.  On  the  26th  of  April  the  army 
reached  the  mountain  Kuchuk  Tagh  (i>.,  the  Little  Mountain),  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  steppe.  Two  days  later  they  reached  the  Ulu^^ 
Tag  (f>.,  the  great  mountain).  It  is  called  ulugh  or  great  because  the 
inhabitants  deem  it  the  greatest  mountain  of  their  country.  In  this  chain 
rise  the  various  affluents  of  the  Sari  Su,  known  as  the  Jeilanlu  Kinghir, 
Jislu  Kinghir,  Kara  Kinghir,  and  Saru  Kinghir.  The  Uhigh  Tag  and 
Kunchuk  Tag  mountains  were  anciently  known  as  the  Ortagh  (hi|^ 
mountain),  and  Kar  Tagh  (i>.,  dirty  mountain),  and  were  the  summer 
reudence  of  the  Khans  of  the  Oghuz  Turks.  |  Timur  clhnbed 
the  Ulugh  Tagh,  and  from  this  magnificent  vantage  looked  over 
the  beautiful  prairies  that  stretch  far  away  towards  the  horizon 
and  caused  a  stone  obelisk  to  be  planted  on  the  summit,  with 
the  date  and  an  account  of  his  presence  there;  a  monument  which 
was  supplemented  in  later  days  by  a  similar  one  in  his  own  honour,  set 
up  by  the  Uzbeg  chief  Abdullah  Behadur  Khan.^  Setting  out  again,  and 
hunting  en  route,  the  army  arrived  on  the  following  day  at  the  river 
Ilanchuk  (f>.,  the  snakclike).**     Eight  days  after   crossing   it  they 


*  Jd.,  108. 103.   De  U  Croix,  ii.  76-78.  t  Chtmoy.  Un  isS-    Note,  15. 

tVooHamiDtr.Qoldai  Horde,  34<.  i  0^  dtn  139. 140.    Note,  17. 

I /A«  140-143-    Nolo,  19.  1/A    Viitimfrm, 

**  This  Tirv  it  nwatSooed  by  Lerddoo,  who  roports  from  the  accovBtt  of  tho  XiifUs 

Kasaki  tiMt  it  tpciagi  ia  the  Uloj^h  Tafh  and  (aU«  imo  tko  bko  Vakaa  ak  t«]  (i.t„  the  Wkilo 

hkkttluitbarm),oMlraadrodTtnttMmtb.^MtorkkoAkSalnaBwbJ.   (A^,t43.) 
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reached  Atakaraghui  or  Ana  karagfaui.*  The  army  had  been  fbtir 
months  on  the  march  from  Tashkend^  and  provisions  b^an  to  run 
short  As  much  as  a  hundred  kupeghi  dinars  was  paid  for  a 
sheep,  while  the  price  of  com  was  similarly  augmented,  and  the 
troops  had  recourse  to  the  eggs  of  wild  birds,  probably  of  wild 
geese,  which  abound  there,  and  all  kinds  of  animals  and  herbs  for  food,t 
while  the  only  rations  issued  consisted  in  a  kind  of  soup,  made  of  flour 
and  flavoured  with  an  herb  called  muthr  (i.^.,  the  tuft  of  the  mfllet),^ 
and  the  officers  were  constrained  to  live  like  their  men.  On  the  6th  of 
May,  1 391,  Timur  ordered  a  grand  hunt  to  be  organised  on  the  old 
Mongol  method  of  enclosing  a  large  space  with  a  ring  of  men.  This 
was  very  successful,  and  a  vast  number  of  steppe  antelopes  (the 
cervus  pyrargus  of  Pallas),  deer,  and  elks  were  killed.  The  latter  were 
new  to  Timur's  people,  and  are  called  kandaghai  by  the  Mongols,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  the  steppes  call  them  bulans.f  So  numerous  were  the 
game  that  only  the  fat  ones  were  used  (the  lean  ones  being  allowed  to 
escape),  and  they  furnished  the  army  with  meat  for  several  days.| 

After  the  hunt  Timur  held  a  grand  review  of  his  men.  Charmoy 
conjectures  that  this  review  was  held  in  the  great  plain  stretching 
between  the  mountains  Kezbel  and  Kotur  and  the  Kara  Adir  range, 
about  five  degrees  east  of  Orskaia  Krepost,  where  the  Tobol  springs.1i" 
He  inspected  the  troops  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  and  variously  armed 
with  lances,  swords,  daggers,  maces,  and  lassoes,  with  bucklers  covered 
with  crocodile  hides,  and  with  tiger  skins  on  their  horses.  Such  a 
gathering  must  have  been  a  grand  and  unique  spectacle  in  the  lonely 
Siberian  steppes.  Timur  himself,  we  are  told,  had  a  crown  ornamented 
with  rubies  on  his  head,  and  bore  a  mace  terminating  in  the  head  of  an  ox. 
As  he  passed  by,  the  various  commanders  knelt  and  did  homage,  and  one 
of  them  presented  him  with  a  splendid  charger.  He  examined  the  troops 
caitfiilly,  and  finding,  we  are  told,  that  they  were  equipped  as  well  as  if 
on  parade  on  the  flowery  meadows  of  Akiar,  dear  Kesh,  where  he  held 
his  reviews,**  he  distributed  rewards.  The  army  marched  past  to  the 
sound  of  timbals,  shouting  the  war  cry  Surun  (/>.,  charge). 

Timur  now  sent  on  an  advance  guard,  of  which,  at  his  request,  he  gave 
the  command  to  his  grandson  the  smrza  Muhammed  Sultan  Bchadur, 
and  the  latter  set  out  on  the  12th  day  of  May,  a  day  which  had  been 
declared  propitious  by  the  Great  MoUah  Abdullah  Lisan  (?  Kisan).tt 
Two  days  after  setting  out  the  young  prince  found  traces  of  the  enemy, 

•  ProbtUy,  as  M.  Charmof  hii  arcotd.  a  comiplloB  of  Raratorghai,  a  fhrar  which  tpriaci 
in  th«  lead  mootttaina,  tpm  af  the  Ulofh  Tagfa,  and  which,  afttr  numing  fdr  a  certain  coone, 
chaagat  iu  naac  to  Ulogh  Targbai  {ia.,  tha  Great  Targbai).  It  traveraea  the  anarahea  of 
Biabe  Kupa  and  the  aanda  of  Koehelok  and  falla  into  the  Uke  Ak  Sakal  Barhi.  The  epithet 
olugh  great  eiplaina  the  parallel  epitheta  of  au  {U^  father),  and  ana  (m.,  OMtber),  oaed  bjr 
Sheriteddin.Mirfchend.Ac   (/dl.  144*) 

t/W:,44S*  I  iU:, MS ttd 371.   Note^aj.  Md.t  X06 and  m6-    Note»27. 

|/d.,ia6.  Y/d.,x48.    Note,  as.  **//nX49.    Note,  30.         IfA/.,  xo8and448. 
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and  came  upon  a  recently  abandoned  camp,  in  which  the  fires  were 
scarcely  oat*  Following  up  the  traces  he  hastened  on,  and  at  length 
reached  the  well  known  river  Tobol,  upon  which  the  city  of  Tobolsk  is 
boilty  and  which  derives  its  name  from  a  small  tree  called  Tobnl  by  the 
Kasaks  and  Tavolga  by  the  Russians.  This  river  was  the  okl  frontier 
between  the  government  of  Orenburgh  and  the  Kazaks.  The  route 
fidlowed  by  Timur  and  his  people  was  doubtless,  as  M.  Charmoy  says, 
the  same  which  is  sttU  used,  between  the  Ulugh  Tag  mountains  and  the 
ToboLt  Having  crossed  the  river  videttes  were  sent  out,  and  reported 
diat  they  had  found  abandoned  fires  in  seventy  different  places,  but  had 
not  seen  the  enemy. 

Timur  having  heard  of  this,  advanced  by  forced  marches,  and  soon 
reached  the  Tobol,  and  rejoined  his  advance  guard.  He  then  sent 
on  an  experienced  Turicoman  named  Sheikh  David,  who  had  been 
brought  up  on  the  steppes,  to  reconnoitre.  After  a  forced  march  of 
two  days  and  nights  he  came  upon  some  huts,  where  he  lay  in 
ambush,  and  waited  until  he  saw  a  horseman  come  out.  Having  over- 
taken and  seized  him,  he  returned  to  Timur,  who  rewarded  him  with  a 
gilt  shoulder  strap  on  which  to  sling  his  quiver,  and  a  caftan. 

The  captive  informed  him  that  he  had  left  the  country  of  Toktamidi 
a  month  before,  and  had  seen  nodiing  of  his  men  till  a  few  days  ago, 
when  he  had  notked  ten  men  in  armour,  who  were  then  concealed  in 
an  adjoining  wood«  Timur  sent  to  surprise  these  warri<H^  They 
resisted,  and  some  were  killed,  while  the  others  were  captured.  Having 
heard  definite  news  from  them  about  his  enemy,  Timur  once  more 
advanced  by  forced  marches,  and  after  traversing  several  rivers  and 
lakes,  arrived  on  the  29th  of  May  on  the  banks  of  the  Yaik4  There  the 
army  halted.  One  of  the  guides  informed  Timur  that  there  were  three 
fords  over  the  river,  namely,  Aighir  Yaly,  Bura-Guechit,  and  Chapma 
Guechit  or  Khime  GuechitI  Timur  preferred  not  to  cross  by  these 
fords,  as  the  enemy  might  be  ambushed  behind.  He  therefore  crossed 
it  higher  up,  where  the  water  was  deep,  and  six  days  later  reached  the 
river  Semur,  where  he  halted.|  There  he  heard  that  the  army  of 
Toktamish,  which  had  been  posted  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  recently 
retized.  He  accordingly  issued  orders  that  the  advance  should  be  made 
very  drcumspectly,  and  that  no*  fires  were  to  be  lighted  at  night    On 

•  */</.,  38s.  Md„iy. 

X  This  was  probably  near  Kizilskaia.  We  still  find  on  the  route  from  the  Tobol  to  this 
•tation  seven!  lakee,  such  as  the  Aghatch  Gut  (Itlce  of  the  wood),  Balik  Gul  (the  fish  lake). 
Sari  Gul  (jeUow  lake),  Ala  Gul  (blue  lake),  and  several  rivers,  svch  as  the  Tafh  Karifhai 
(mpuntain  pines),  Kara  All  Aiat,  Tuguzak,  and  Sarimsaklu  (the  garlic  river).  (Charmoj.  Of». 
dt,  xsi.  Note,  54.) 

I  These  Chanmojr  identifies  with  great  probability  with  tho  potitioM  of  the  modeni  lortt  of 
Orskaia.  Taoalitskaia,  and  Kixilskaia. 

I  Thia  was  probably  tho  Sakmsra»  which  sptioft  in  the  mottatain  Ak  tuba  (white  hill>,  is 
the  district  of  Verkhns  Uralsk,  and  raaaing  poitUol  for  some  distance  with  the  Talk,  at 
lergUi  feUi  into  it.   (ii^xs**   Note,  33.) 
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the  4th  of  June,  1391,  he  arrived  at  ttie  river  Ik.*  MeanwfaUa  Toktamith 
bad  been  encamped  at  a  place  variously  called  Kerk  Gul  (ij.,  the  forty 
lakes)  or  Koruk  Gul  (the  dry  lake),  whare  he  awaited  the  contmgenU  of 
the  dependent  hordes  of  Bulgbar  and  Azak  (le.,  of  the  later  Kazan  and 
Krim  Tartars).  He  had  planted  ambuscades  at  the  usual  ferries  over 
the  Yaik.t 

Tiouir  ordered  his  men  to  exercise  renewed  vigilancei   to    keep 

close  watch  over  the  camps,  and  also  to  make  a  circuit  of  the  immediate 

ne^hbourhood  every  night,  so  as  to  prevent  a  surprise.    Having  passed 

a  night  on  the  banks  of  the  Ik,  the  troops  again  set  out,  marching  with 

difficulty  over  the  marshy  ground,  and  soon  the  advanced  posts  reported 

having  seen  three  of  the  enemy's  raiments.    Timur  accordingly  oidered 

his  men  to  range  themselves  in  order  of  battle,  and  made  a  fresh 

distribution  of  bucklers,  cuirasses,  and  money.|    From  a  prisoner,  who 

was  afterwards  put  to  death,  he  learnt  that  Toktamish  was  adopting 

a  Fabian  policy,  as  he  understood  that  provisions  were  wanting  in 

Timur's  camp.    Sending  forward  Mubesheshir  Behadnr  to  reconnoitre, 

the  latter  came  up  with  a  detachment,  of  whom  he  made  forty  prisoners. 

From  than  he  learnt  that  they  had  set  out  to  join  Toktamish  at  the 

rendezvous  of  Kerk  Gul,  but  had  not  met  with  him.    These  prisoners 

were  also  cruelly  put  to  death.    Soon  after  a  more  important  capture 

was  made  in  the  son  of  Mamai,  who  was  wounded,  and  who,  falling  on 

his  knees,  aho  reported  that  he  had  set  out  from  Serai  to  join  Toktamish, 

but  had  not  found  him  at  the  rendezvous.}    Shortly  after  this  the  army 

of  Toktamish  was  discovered  by  an  advance  guard  which  Timur  sent  out 

to  explore,  imder  Jdal  ud  din,  the  son  of  the  emir  Hamed,  and  other 

chiefs.    When  Timur  heard  this  news  he  ordered  Aiku  Timur,  a  chief  of 

the  Berks  tribe,  to  advance  with  a  body  of  troops  and  reconnoitre. 

Having  gone  some  distance  and  crossed  two  rivers,  probably  the 

Dema,  a  tributary  of  the  Bdaia,  and  the  Great  Kinel,  a  feeder  of  the 

Samara,  or  perhaps  the  Sok,|  he  came  up  with  Jelal  ud  din  and  the  other 

videttes.  Seeing  some  of  the  enemy's  troops  encamped  on  a  hill  he  went 

up  to  them,  and  when  they  descended  occupied  their  position,  whence 

he  discovered  a  considerable   force,  in   coats   of  mail,  drawn   up. 

Deeming  his  people  too  weak  to  cope  with  them,  he  ordered  tliiem  to 

retreat,  and  himself  took  charge  of  the  tear  guard  of  seven  or  eight  men. 

The  enemy,  seeing  his  isolated  position,  marched  upon  him.    His  horse 

was  wounded  by  an  arrow,  and  he  was  struck  by  st  second  one.    He  now 

sped  along,  but  his  horse  fell  exhausted.    Receiving  a  remount,  another 

arrow  stmck  his  second  horse.    He  was  now  surrounded  and  killed,  and 

his  head  was  cut  oft    Some  of  his  companions  suffered  the  same  fate. 

*  TiMra  are  foor  rirtn  of  this  n«mt  In  tht  fovernacnt  of  Orai^btirgh,  to 
•tden that  tht  one  aontlt  a  tribatary of tbo  Saknara.  (/iL.  153.    Note,  37.) 

f /If.,  III.  .     114,  ^U./wiz,  1 1^.159*    Nota,44« 
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The  pursuit  of  the  enemy  was  st(^»ped  by  a  body  of  troops  which  Timur 
ordered  to  the  rescue,  and  which  poured  in  a  well-directed  flight  of 
arrows.  He  rewarded  all  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
skirmish,  conferring  upon  the  sons  of  the  emir  Aiku  the  distinguished 
title  of  Terkhan,  and  issued  instructions  to  the  Yesauls  or  orderlies  to 
permit  them  at  all  times  to  enter  the  Imperial  palace  or  tent  without 
question,  and  not  to  inflict  punishment  upon  them  or  their  descendants 
until  they  had  ofiended  nine  thnes,  privileges  which,  it  will  be  remem* 
bered,  Jingis  associated  with  the  title  of  Terkhan.  The  great  seal  and 
the  seal  for  sealing  despatches  were  intrusted  to  Shah  Malik,  son  of 
Kaljighai,  who  was  invested  with  the  office  filled  by  Aiku  Timur.  The 
hater's  death  caused  great  depression  in  the  army. 

Timur's  army  had  advanced  to  the  S4th  degree  of  Utitude,  and  to  the 
district  where  there  was  no  true  night  in  summer.  The  Mussulmans 
accordingly  received  dispensations  from  the  Imams  in  regard  to  their 
saying  the  midnight  prayer.  As  Tdctamish  continued  his  Fabian 
tactics,  with  the  intention  of  wearing  out  his  army,  the  great  conqueror 
called*a  council  of  his  principal  chiefs,  where  it  was  determined 
that  the  murza  Omar  Sheikh  should  advance  by  forced  mfU'ches  with 
20^000  men  and  force  an  engagement  He  was  accompanied  by  the 
emir  Sevinjik,  Sultan  Sanjar,  Haji  Seif  ud  din,  the  emir  Otsman,  son  of 
Abbas,  Hasane  Jandar,  and  other  distinguished  officers.  They  soon 
came  up  with  the  rear  guard  of  the  enemy,  and  in  the  grim  phrase  of  the 
chrimider,  ^  The  sun  hid  himself  in  thick  clouds,  so  as  not  to  light  up 
the  horrors  of  the  fight.*'*  It  was  very  cold,  and  snow  fdl  for  five  or 
sue  days.  At  length,  on  Monday  the  i8th  of  June,  the  weather  cleared.t 
Timur  set  his  men  in  order  at  Kandurcha,  in  the  country  of  the 
Bulghars4  He  divided  them  into  seven  divisions,  from  a  reverence 
he  felt  for  the  number  seven,  which  is  the  number  of  verses  in  the  first 
Sura  of  the  Koran,  and  gave  them  to  his  principal  officers  and 
dependents.  Although  much  harassed  by  their  long  march,  while  the 
enemy  was  more  or  less  fresh,  there  was  great  enthusiasm  in  the  ranks, 
and  a  general  desire  to  test  the  issue.  Timur,  it  seems,  had  seduced  the 
standard-bearer  of  Tektamish,  and  ordered  him  to  pull  down  his 
standard  when  the  two  armies  were  engaged.  A  more  serious  defection 
from  his  duty  was  that  of  an  emir  of  the  tribe  Aktaf  or  Akugh  (i>.,  of 
the  White  Mountain)4  who  commanded,  the  left  wing  of  the  army  of 
Toktamish.  Haiang  a  deadly  quarrel  with  another  emir  who  had 
mvrderod  one  of  his  relatives,  he  chose  the  moment  yrhen  the  two  armies 
were  before  each  other  to  demand  the  sunender  of  his  enemy.    Tok- 

tamish  promised  to  surrender  him  after  the  struggle  was  over.    Bis- 
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contented  with  thb  aosirer  he  withdrew,  and  with  him  a  number 
of  others,  and  the  whole  of  the  tribe  of  Aktagh.  Von  Hammer  taya 
tkcM  Tarum  of  Aktsgh  had  ssttkd  in  the  Dobrudja  when  Timor 
overran  Asia  Minor.*  They  now  retired  beyond  the  Danube,  and 
plaatfid  themselves  near  Adrianople.t 

When  his  men  were  set  out  in  battle  array,  it  was  found  that  both  on 
the  right  and  the  left  wing  they  overiapped  those  of  Timur.  His 
principal  generals  arc  thus  enumerated  :—Tash-Timur,  Beg  Yaruk, 
Ilkimish,  Beg  Pulad,  All  Oghbin,  and  JinU  Oghlan.  These  were  all 
descendants  of  Juchi.  Besides  these  there  were  Ali,  Suliman  Sofi,  and 
Kunis,  of  the  tribe  Kunkurat ;  Aktaf;  Akbuta  ( Akbuye  of  Von  Hammer), 
and  Uruschuk,  of  the  tribe  Kiat ;  Ika  beg  (Isa  beg  of  Von  Hammei),  the 
elder  brother  of  Ideku,  Hasan  beg,  Serayi,  Kuke  bngha^t  and  Yaghli  bl, 
of  the  tribe  Bahaiin ;  Kunkur  bi  or  Kunkurti,  and  others  from  the 
steppes  of  4Cipchak. 

On  the  side  of  Timur  the  first  corps  was  commanded  by  Suhan 
Mahmud  Khan,  assisted  by  Snliaian  Shah.  The  second  corps,  which 
was  the  main  body,  was  commanded  in  person  by  Timur,  assisted  by 
Prince  Muhammed  Sultan,  son  of  Jihangir.  The  murza  Miran  Shah 
GurldLin  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  third  corps,  and  was  assisted  by 
Prince  Muhammed  Sultan  3iah.  The  fourth  corpawas  commanded  by 
the  emir  Haji  Seif  ud  din,  the  filth  by  the  murca  Omar  Sheikh.  The 
names  of  the  commanders  of  the  other  two  corps  are  not  mentioned, 
but  we  are  told  that  among  the  eminent  chiefs  on  Timur's  side  there 
wore  also  Berdibeg,  son  of  5>arbuka,  Khudad  i  Huseny,  and  many  others.} 
Before  the  battle  Timur  prayed  lo  God,  and  dismounting  prostrated 
himself  twice,  while  the  troops  deployed  to  the  famous  cry  of  Allah 
akbar  (God  is  very  great),  and  the  shout  of  Surun  (/.#.,  chai^ge)  mingled 
on  ^ach  side  with  the  cbng  of  drums  and  iron  timbah. 

Meanwhile  the  chief  of  the  Sherifs  Scid  Bereke,  a  descwidant  of  AK, 
who  had  prophesied  that  Timur  would  prove  victorious,  uncovered  his 
hoad  aii4  ndsed  his  hands  aloft  in  prayer,  while  the  imam  Khauja  Zia 
ud  dta  Yusuf  and  Sheikh  Ismad,  both  descended  from  the  Sheikh  ul 
Islam  Ahmed  Jam,  ledted  in  concert  a  verse  from  tlie  Kwan, "  Oh, 
b^i^cx4,  remember  the  blessings  of  the  Lord.  It  is  he  who  stops  the 
arms  of  your  ^icmies  when  they  venture  to  turn  Aeir  weapons  towards 
you.  Fear  God.  It  is  in  him  udiom  believera  ought  to  trust*  Then 
throwing  a  handful  of  gravel  towardii  the  enemy,  the  Imam  cried  out, 
'*  May  their  faces  be  darkened,"  and  then  towards  Timur,  he  said, "  Go 
where  thpu  wiU,  God  protects  thee.'^li 

The  emir  Seiluddin  was  the  first  to  attack  the  enemy,  whose  left 
^nag  he  broke.    The  peoplt  of  Toktamish,  who,  as  f  have  said,  over- 
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lapped  on  either  flank,  tried  to  surround  him,  but  were  prevented  by  the 
emir  Jihan  Shah  Behadur,  who  forced  thetn  back  again.  Kilinjik 
Behadur  and  the  emir  Mirian  Shah  Gurkhan  also  charged  the  left  wing, 
which  was  partly  destroyed  and  partly  forced  to  retire.  Afterwards 
the  various  commanders  brought  their  men  into  conflict  with  the  troops 
opposite  them,  and  a  terrible  slaughter  ensued.  Toktamish,  finding  that 
he  could  not  stop  the  centre  and  right  of  Timur*8  army,  concentrated 
himself  on  the  left  Nothing,  we  are  told,  could  withstand  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  attack  there,  and  Tmiur's  left  flank  was  broken,  its 
divisions  were  detached  from  the  main  army,  and  Toktamish  actually 
pierced  through  the  opposing  ranks  and  took  up  his  ground  behind  them. 
Notwithstanding  the  critical  state  of  affairs,  Timur,  in  order  to  inspire 
his  men  with  confidence,  ordered  his  grandson  Abubekr,  with  the 
advance  guard  of  ro,ooo  horsemen,  to  dismount  and  to  proceed  to  pitch 
their  tents,  Jight  their  fires,  and  prepare  their  victuals.  This  piece  of 
bravado  disconcerted  Toktamish,  who  was  further  distressed  when  he 
found  his  standard-bearer  lowering  his  standard,  as  he  had  agreed.  He 
thereupon  retired  in  all  haste,  and  fled,  according  to  some,  to  the 
mountains  of  Georgia,  and  according  to  others,  to  the  court  of  Withold 
or  Vitut,  Duke  of  Lithuania.*  The  battle  had  lasted  three  days,  and  was 
a  terrible  disaster  for  the  forces  of  Kipchak,  a  space  of  forty  ferasenks  was 
strewn  with  corpses.  The  number  of  which,  we  are  told,  amounted  to 
100,000.  The  baggage  and  an  immense  booty  became  the  prize  of  the 
victors.t 

The  conqueror  encamped  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  returned  thanks  to 
God  for  his  victory.  His  various  great  oflicers  then  paid  their  respects 
to  him  on  their  knees,  and  bestrewed  him  with  gold  and  precious  stones. 
Timur  returned  their  felicitations,  set  aside  large  sums  for  charity,  and 
then  ordered  seven  men  out  of  every  ten  to  set  off  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  They  followed  them  to  the  Volga,  where  those  who  were  not 
drowned  were  slaughtered.  A  few  only  escaped,  but  their  wives,  children, 
slaves,  and  worldly  goods,  as  well  as  the  harem  of  Toktamish,  became 
the  prey  of  the  victors.  The  troops  of  Timur  spread  over  the  Kipchak 
as  far  as  Azak,  and  the  towns  of  Serai,  Seraichuk,  and  Haji  Terkhan  or 
Astrakhan  were  ravaged  and  devastated.  This  battle  and  its  con- 
sequences were  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Golden  Horde,  from  which  it  never 
recovered.  Its  population  was  so  terribly  decimated  and  its  towns  so 
ravaged  and  destroyed,  that  its  gbry  may  fairiy  be  said  to  have  passed 
away.  We  who  are  accustomed  to  a  temperate  climate  and  a  rich  soil 
cannot  realise  the  terrible  task  of  building  up  a  stable  and  prosperous 
civilisation  where  climate  and  soil  are  both  harsh,  where  the  desert 
and  its  robber  tribes  are  close  at  hand,  where  the  inhabitants  are 
only  half  reclaimed  nomades  themselves,  and  where  civilisation  is  not  a 
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home-grown  plant,  but  an  exotic  which  grows  only  under  constant  care 
and  with  prosperous  surroundings.  Such  was  the  civilisation  on  the 
Volga  which  the  terrible  vengeance  of  Timur  trod  under.  We  cannot 
say  that  he  was  not  provoked,  but  it  makes  us  shudder  to  think  how 
under  such  conditions  the  ruin  and  misery  of  laige  nations  may  be 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  intemperate  and  wayward  rulers,  whose  one  £dse 
step  may  sweep  away  what  centuries  have  accumulated. 

The  campaign  of  Timur  was  facilitated,  as  so  many  Eastern  cam- 
paigns previously  have  been,  by  the  divisions  and  treachery  of  the 
commanders  of  the  other  side.  Three  great  chiefs  of  Kipchak  served  in 
his  army ;  these  were  Timur  Kutlugh  Oghlan,  who  afterwards  became 
Khan,  Guneje  Oghlan,  who  also  belonged  to  the  Royal  stork,  and  Idiku> 
the  Nogay  chief.  They  were  treated  with  great  consideration  by  Timur, 
who  loaded  them  with  gifts,  jewelled  girdles,  precious  robes,  and  splendid 
chargers  with  gilded  saddles.  After  the  defeat  of  Toktamish  they 
requested  permission  on  bended  knees  to  join  their  respective  hordes, 
under  pretence  that  they  wished  to  conduct  them  to  pay  honour  to  Timur 
himself.  This  permission  was  given,  and  Timur  also  gave  them  special 
yarlighs  or  'Metters  patent"  exempting  them  from  taxation  and  sur- 
veillance. They  accordingly  departed,  and  Timur  followed  his  victorious 
advance  guard  to  the  Volga,  and  pitched  his  camp  in  the  beautiful 
meadows  of  Urtupa,  in  which  perhaps  we  have  a  corruption  of  Atruba, 
one  of  the  lower  branches  of  the  Volga,  not  far  from  the  Kandurcha,  in 
the  district  of  Stavropol.*  There  the  warriors  encamped  and  rested  from 
their  fatigues,  and  feasted  generously.  Of  the  three  princes  of  Kipchak, 
who  had  left  with  fair  promises  on  their  lips,  only  Guneje  Oghlan 
returned  with  his  people  according  to  promise,  and  was  treated  very 
gracibusly.  The  other  two  had  "  fish  of  their  own  to  fry,*  and  we  shall 
hear  of  them  again.  Meanwhile  the  net  was  thrown  over  the  devoted 
land,  and  a  vast  booty  in  horses,  c&mels,  cattle,  sheep,  and  young  slaves 
was  drawn  into  it  The  Krim  and  the  district  of  Bulghar  apparently 
escaped  most  easily.  So  great  was  the  number  of  captives  that  we  are 
told  5,000  maidens  and  pages  distinguished  by  their  figures  and  their 
bright  complexions  were  reserved  for  the  personal  service  of  Timur 
himself,  while  the  whole  army  was  satiated  with  wealth.t 

Timur  spent  twenty-six  days  at  Urtupa,  where  he  sat  on  his  Royal 
throne  and  presided  at  the  splendid  banquets.  Wine,  kumiz,  hydromel, 
date  wine,  and  arak  were  handed  round  in  golden  cups,  amidst  music 
and  singing,  while  the  lovely  banks  of  the  river,  shaded  by  trees  and  the 
pure  serene  air  made  a  splendid  background  to  the  picture.  The 
conquest  of  Kipchak  was  also  celebrated  by  special  compositions  called 
Fath  nameh  i  Kipchak  (bulletins  of  the  conquest  of  Kipchak).| 

Timur  now  set  off  on  his  retnm  home.    His  march  being  that  of  a 
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omqqeror  loaded  with  spoils,  and  we  are  told  that  among  these 
were  a  great  number  of  kibitkas  or  portable  felt  tents,  which  were 
carried  on  waggons.  On  arriving  at  the  river  Yaik,  Guneje  Oghlan 
and  his  people  withdrew  without  notice,  and  went  back  to  their  own 
country.  Shortly  after  passing  the  river,  Timur,  having  confided  the 
command  of  the  troops  to  Haji  Self  ud  din  and  other  emirs,  returned 
home  by  forced  marches.  He  arrived  at  Sabran  in  October,  1391,  and 
thence  went  on  by  way  of  Otrar  to  Samarkand,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  rejoicings.* 

Thus  by  one  fatal  battle  (which  was  curiously  enough  fought  on  the 
iSth  of  June,  the  day  of  Waterioo)  Toktamish,  like  Napoleon,  lost  an 
empire  and  made  his  country  the  camping  ground  of  foreign  hosts.  We 
must  now  examine  how  the  d4Ms  of  the  Golden  Horde  were  gathered 
together,  and  how  the  story  of  its  decline  proceeded. 

It  would  seem  that  m  the  confusion  that  immediately  followed  the 
defeat  of  Toktamish,  one  of  the  chiefs  set  up  an  independent  authority. 
This  was  Beg  Pulad,  of  whom  we  have  coins  struck  during  the  years 
795-796  (i>.,  1390-1  to  1393-4},  struck  at  Krim,  Azak,  the  New  Ordu,  and 
Beled  (#.#.,  the  town  or  city).  Beg  Pulad  is  mentioned  as  one  of  his 
opponents  in  the  yarligh  addressed  to  Yagellon,  mentioned  below.  He 
is  also,  probably,  the  Beg  Pulad  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the 
metropolitan  Pimen's  journey  to  Constantinople  in  1283,  when  he  had  an 
iihis  on  the  Don.t  M.  Soret  makes  him  a  son  of  Toktamish.  I  donit 
know  on  what  authority,  and  it  is  hardly  likely,  if  he  was  the  same 
as  the  person  just  mentioned,  nor  do  I  know  who  he  was,  but  he 
probably  belonged  to  the  rival  family  descended  from  Urns  Khan.  I  may 
add  that  there  occur  certain  corns  during  the  years  789  (/./.,  1387)  with  the 
name  of  Toktamish  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  Berdibeg  or  Muhammed 
Beidibeg  Khan.t  M.  Fradm  identifies  him  with  Kerimberdi,  the  son  of 
Toktamish,  but  if  so  he  wvidd  hardly  be  striking  coins  during  his  reign. 
It  is  more  probable  that  he  was  the  Berdi,  also  mentioned  in  the  yarligh 
alitady  referred  to.  Berdibeg,  son  of  Sarbuka,  is  named  as  one  of 
Timur's  generals  against  Kipchak.  If  Sarbuka  be  the  same  as  Sarikhoja, 
it  may  be  that  dlie  Berdibeg  of  the  coins  was  the  son  of  Sarikhoja,  who 
also  had  an  ulus  on  the  Don  when  Pimen  passed  that  way. 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  while  to  Russia.  Vasili,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
was  now  Grand  Prince.  He  had  married  Sophia,  the  daughter  of  ihe 
Lithuanian  Prince  Vitut,  who  afterwards  became  so  £amous.  He  was 
the  son  of  Kestut,  who  had  been  killed  by  Yagellon,  and  had  himseli 
been  an  exile  in  Prussia,!  where  Vasili  met  his  bride  on  his  circuitous 
journey  from  Serai  to  Moscow.  This  marriage  took  place  on  the  9th  of 
January,  1391.  It  was  probably  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year  that 
Toktamish  sent  Bektut  with  an  army  along  the  Volga  and  the  Kaitift 
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into  the  province  of  Viatka,  which  was  inhabited  by  emigrants  from 
Novgorod  and  by  indigenous  tribes  of  Ugrian  race.  This  raid  was 
probably  made  in  punishment  of  the  buccaneering  excursion  of  "  The 
Brave  People,"  to  which  I  have  before  referred.  The  country  was  much 
ravaged.  We  are  told  that  a  section  of  the  inhabitants  determined 
to  revenge  themselves.  They  united  with  the  Novgorodians  and  the 
people  of  Ustiug.  and  embarking  in  some  large  boats,  descended  the 
Viatka,  and  passing  along  the  Volga,  ravaged  Yukotin,  Kazan,  and  the 
Bulgarian  towns  dependent  on  the  Tartars,  pillaging  without  mercy  the 
merchants  whom  they  encountered.  On  the  15th  of  July,  we  find  the 
Grand  Prince  repairing  in  person  to  the  horde,  where  he  was  received  by 
Toktamish  with  great  honour,  as  a  friend  and  ally  rather  than  a 
tributary.  It  was  clear  that  he  wished  to  secure  his  friendship  in  hit 
terrible  struggle  with  Timur.  He  not  only  gave  him  the  principality  o[ 
Nijni  Novgorod,  with  which  he  had  endowed  Boris  Constantinovitch, 
but  also  the  districts  of  Gorodetz,  Mechera,  Torussa,  and  Murom ;  the 
two  last  had  been  appanages  of  the  Princes  of  Chemigof,  and  had 
not  belonged  to  the  descendants  of  Monomakhos.  Vasili,  no  doubt,  in 
return  furnished  Toktamish  with  material  assistance  in  men  or  money 
for  his  great  war.  He  arrived  at  Moscow,  accompanied  by  the  Khan's 
deputy  Alan  (?  Oghlan),  who  went  to  instal  hinL  Nijni  was  surrendered 
by  the  boyards,  who,  when  Boris  s^pealed  to  them,  cried  out,  ''  We 
no  longer  belong  to  you.'^  Here  we  have  a  palpable  example  of  the 
boyards  helping  on  the  centralising  tendency  of  Mos6>w.  **  The  motive^* 
tays  Kelly,  "  is  to  be  found  only  in  their  mterest,  as  the  Grand  Prince  of 
Moscow  intrusted  them  with  the  government  of  the  appanages,  and  thus 
substituted  the  nobles  in  the  place  of  princes.1'  Vasili  soon  after  went 
there  in  person,  and  appointed  Dimitri  Vsevolof  as  its  governor.  Tbuf 
terminated  the  independent  history  of  the  principality  of  SuzdaL  On  the 
death  of  Boris,  his  nephews  tried  to  reconquer  their  appanage,  and 
appealed  to  the  Khan.  Simeon,  with  the  aid  of  the  Tartar  Eitiak, 
captured  Nijni  by  stratagem,  but  was  too  weak  to  retain  it  His  wife 
escaped  to  the  country  of  the  Mordvins,  who  were  dependents  of  the 
horde,  and  lived  in  a  village  near  a  Christian  church  founded  by.  a 
converted  Tartar  named  Kharibaba,  while  Simeon  himself  wandered 
about  for  eight  years  with  the  Tarurs,  and  having  served  nnder  four  of 
their  Khans,  returned  to  Russia,  and  not  long  after  died 

Soon  after  Vasili's  return  from  the  horde,  we  read  that  three  of  the 
Khan's  chamberlains,  named  Batu  or  Bashti  Khoja,  Khisr  Khoja,  and 
Muhammed  Khoja,  were  baptised  at  Moscow,  and  that  the  Tartars 
ravaged  Riazan,  as  they  had  done  two  years  before.  In  the  archives  of 
Moscow  there  is  preserved  a  yarligh  or  missive  of  Toktamish  to 
Yagellon,  written  in  the  Uighur  character  and  the  Mongol  language,  and 
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dated  the  30U1  of  May,  1393.  In  it  Tdktiaauih  mentions  seven  of  Iris 
oj^nentSy  namely,  Idiku  (1./.,  the  Nogay  chief),  Beg  Pulad  (who  lived 
on  the  Don),  Khojamuddin,*  Begtsh  (?),  Turdnchak  (?),  Berdi,  and 
David,  and  in  the  Lithuanian  copy  we  are  told  that  Toktamish  had 
informed  Yageilon  by  his  envoys  Hasan  and  Knthighbngha  of  his 
accession  to  the  throne.t 

We  must  now  turn  once  more  to  the  intercourse  between  Toktanish 
andTimur. 

It  was  three  years  after  his  previons  campaign  in  the  Kipchak  that, 
havii^  traversed  Persia  and  Geoigia  and  found  himself  on  the  baiUu  of 
the  Kur,  Timur  determined  once  more  to  march  into  the  steppes  of  the 
Volga  to  punish  Toktamish,  who  had  not  only  lecovered  bis  former 
position  there,  but  also  threatened  his  frontiers.  Having  distributed 
largess  among  his  soldiers,  and  sent  one  portion  of  bis  harem  for  safety 
to  Sultania  and  ano&er  to  Samarkand,  he  set  out  on  the  28th  of 
Febraary,  13954  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  as  was  cnstomary  among  the 
Tartars,  leading  the  van«  Before  setting  out  he  fbrwu-ded  a  letter  to 
Toktamish,  in  which  he  demanded  of  him,  ^whom  the  demon  of  pride 
had  turned  from  the  right  path,  what  was  his  SMrtive  in  issuing  from  his 
borders.  He  asked  him  if  he  had  forgotten  what  had  occurred  in  the 
previous  war,  where  his  country  and  goods  were  crushed  to  powder ;  he 
reminded  him  how  those  who  had  treated  him  amicably  had  been 
similarly  treated  in  return,  while  he  had  pursued  with  his  vengeance 
those  who  had  behaved  in  a  contrary  fashion.  He  reminded  him  also  of 
his  own  victorious  career,  which  made  him  indifferent  whether  he  was  at 
peace  or  war  with  Toktamish;  that  he  was  ready  to  welcome  ellfaer  his 
friendship  or  enmity  with  open  arms,  and  he  bade  him,  in  conclusion, 
send  him  speedy  word  of  his  intentions.* 

This  letter  was  taken  by  Shemsuddin  Almalighi,  a  person  who  is 
described  as  a  consummate  diplomatist,  and  well  versed  in  the  maxims 
of  Turan  and  of  the  Tartars.  Having  had  an  interview  wi^  Toktamish, 
he  had  almost  persuaded  him  to  submit,  when  a  contrary  policy  was 
urged  by  his  courtiers  and  generals,  to  whom,  according  to  Sherifuddin, 
war  was  profitable.  Following  their  advice,  Toktamish  returned  a 
haughty  answer  by  Timur's  envoy,  to  whom  he  presented  a  robe  of  State. 
Tfte  latter  rejoined  his  master  on  the  river  Samara,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Caucasus,  five  leagues  from  the  Caspian. 

Timur  now  passed  his  troops  in  review  on  the  banks  of  the  Skmara. 
The  left  wing  of  his  army  rested  on  the  mountains,  while  the  right  wing 
reached  to  the  sea.  The  various  emirs  and  chiefs  did  homage  to  their 
master  on  their  knees.  The  big  drums  and  the  war  trumpet  Kerenai 
were  sounded.    The  soldiers  thereupon  seized  their  swords  and  turned 

*  Von  HAmmer  tliinki  him  the  ume  m  the  Ouneje  OchUm  already  wiMd. 
fOoldea Hordes 335.   Notes.  t Voa Haouner, Qoldea HordOr  1S8. 
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in  the  direction  of  Kipchak,  and  baYing  cried  ont  Stmin  (fU.,  forwaids), 
they  set  oat  headed  by  their  officers.  After  passing  the  defile  of 
Derbend,  news  arrived  that  the  Kaitaks,  who  were  subjecU  of  Toktamishi 
were  prepared  to  oppose  them.  Timur,  deeming  that  a  good  com* 
mencement  of  a  campaign  is  a  gauge  of  a  good  ending,  ordered  them  to 
be  exterminated.  A  terrible  slaughter  accordingly  took  place^  and  their 
villages  were  destroyed* 

An  envoy  from  Toktamish  now  drew  near,  but  when  he  saw  the 
nnmber  of  Timnr's  forces  he  withdrew  hurriedly  to  report  to  his  master. 
At  Teiki«  Timur  learnt  that  the  enemy's  outposts^  commanded  by 
Gasanshii  were  posted  on  the  Kayussu  (i^^  the  Osen).  Marclnng  all 
night,  a  body  of  troops  wu  sent  over  the  river,  whidh  overwhelmed  the 
advanced  guard  with  great  slaughter.  Timur  then  continued  his  march 
to  the  Sewinje,*  where  he  halted  for  the  rest  of  his  people  to  come  up. 

Toktamish  meanwhile  was  encamped  on  the  Terek.    His  position  was 
strong,  and  was  protected  by  a  number  of  waggons  ranged  in  the  fonn 
of  a  rampart  or  barricade^  but  on  Timur's  approach  he  abandoned  it  and 
retired.    Timur  now  croesed  the  Terek,  while  his  rival  encamped  on  the 
Kura.t     He  marched  along  the  Terek  towards  JuUad  in  the  Little 
Kabardah^  called  Kulat  by  De  k  Croix,  but  hearing  that  Toktamish 
was  following  him  beyond  the  river,  he  turned  to  meet  him.    The  armies 
faced  each  other  on  the  14th  of  April    Timur's  was  intrenchedi  and  he 
gave  orders  that  no  fires  should  be  lighted,  and  that  silence  should  be 
kept    During  the  night  of  the  21st,  Ibashi  Oghlan  deserted  him  and 
went  over  to  the  enemy.    On  the  aand  he  ranged  his  forces  in  seven 
divisions,  which  he  inspected.    The  main  body  of  his  army  was  com- 
manded by  his  son,  the  muisa  Muhanuned  Sultan,  while  he  himself  was  at 
the  head  of  twenty-seven  companies  of  picked  men,  who  fonned  the 
reserve.    The  conflict  commenced  amidst  a  shower  of  arrows  and  cries 
of  Dar  u  gar  (>>.,  give  and  kill,  hold  and  take).}    A  messenger  came  to 
Timur  to  tell  him  that  Guneje  Oghlan,  Barkiarok  Oghlan,  Aktau,  Utarku, 
and  Daud  Sufi,  the  son-in*law  of  Toktamish,  were  advancing  upon  his 
right  wing.    He  thereupon  chaiged  them  at  the  head  of  his  twenty*seven 
companies,  and  drove  them  back,  but  his  men  pursued  too  far,  and  were 
in  turn  pushed  back  and  their  ranks  broken.    The  enemy  seeing  this, 
pressed  in  pursuit,  and  Timur  himself,  whose  quiver  was  exhausted  and 
his  lance  and  his  sword  broken,  would  have  been  surrounded  if  Sheikh 
Nuruddin,  with  fifity  other  heroes,  had  not  dismounted  and  covered  himt 
and  kept  up  a  flight  of  arrows.    Three  others  of  his  chiefs  succeeded  in 
selling  three  of  the  enemy's  carts,  and  fixing  them  together  formed  a 
kind  of  bulwark  before  their  master.    His  troops  now  began  to  gather 
round ;  the  trumpets  sounded  the  rally,  while  the  dismounted  soldiers, 


•  U.,  tbtt  KoiMtt,  ftlvo  c&ned  the  Salak  tod  the  Shellinje  (tee  Koch's  imp),     t  ?  the  Koru  Terek. 
I  PnBha,  quoted  ia  Oolden  Horde,  359.   Note,  i.      |  Sherifaddia»  U.  346.  GoJdea  Uocde,  999* 
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kneding  on  one  kneey  kq>t  up  a  flight  of  arrows.  Meanwhile  the 
enemy's  ranks  grew  thicker,  but  they  tried  in  vain  to  break  the  cordon 
about  Timur.  Khodadad  Hussein,  with  the  advanced  guard  of  the  left 
wing,  broke  in  between  Kuneje  Ogfabui,  who  commanded  the  right  wing 
of  Toktamish's  army,  and  the  contingent  under  Aktau  (doubtless  the 
same  chief  who  had  been  treacherous  in  the  former  battle),  and  atucked 
the  latter,  irho  was  pressing  Timor  hard  in  rear,  while  the  murza 
Muhammed  Sultan  brought  np  strong  reinforcements,  planted  them  on 
his  father's  left,  and  speedily  routed  the  enemy's  right  wing,  compelling 
Aktau  to  fly. 

While  this  was  taking  place  on  Timur's  left,  his  right  wing  was  faring 
badly.  The  enemy,  commanded  by  Aisa  Beg  and  Bashi  Khoja,  broke 
and  surrounded  it  Thereupon  its  commander  ordered  his  men  to 
dismount  and  crouch  down  under  their  shiekls,  forming  a  defence 
analagous  to  our  squares.  They  were  hard  pressed  by  the  opposing 
cavahy,  1^0  diarged  them  scimiur  and  lance  in  hand.  Seeing  their 
dangerous  position,  Jihansha  Behadur  went  to  the  rescue  with  his 
cavalry,  and  the  assailants  were  charged  on  either  flank  by  Thnur's 
lancers  and  mace  men.  This  attack  reversed  the  previous  condition  of 
affairs.  The  two  chiefs  imited  their  forces,  and  drove  back  the  enemy's 
left.  The  main  body  on  either  dde  then  joined  issue,  that  of  Kipchak 
conunanded  by  Yagblibi  Behrin,  a  relative  of  Toktamish,  while  on  the 
other  side  the  command  was  in  the  hands  of  the  young  murza  Rustem, 
son  of  Omar  Sheikh.  Yagblibi  challenged  Osman  Behadur  to  single 
combat,  and  they  accordingly  rushed  at  one  anothei;  tibeir  followers 
imitating  their  example.  The  combat  was  very  fierce  and  bloody,  but  at 
lei^h  the  troops  of  Kipchak  gave  way,  a  proceeding  which  was  heralded 
by  the  flight  of  Toktamish  with  his  Oghlans  and  Noyans.  The  people 
of  Timur  rushed  in  pursuit,  and  with  terrible  vengeance  ^aughtered 
a  vast  number  of  the  fugitives,  and  we  are  told  they  afterwards  hanged 
most  of  those  they  captured  alive.  Timur  knelt  down,  uncovered 
himself,  and  thanked  heaven  (or  his  victory,  while  his  principal  chiefs 
congratulated  and  scattered  gold  and  jewels  over  him.  He  So  turn 
rewarded  his  faithful  followers,  especially  the  Sheikh  Nuruddia,  who 
had  rescued  him.  He  promoted  him  and  presented  him  with  a  itoble 
courser,  a  robe  of  gold  brocade,  a  jewelled  girdle,  and  a  hundred  . 
Aousand  kupeghi  dinars*  He  then  distributed  treasure  among  his  oth^ 
scddiers,  and  made  a  general  promotion  of  his  officers.* 

The  details  of  this  battle  show  what  a  matter  of  uncertainty  an  Eastern 
fight  was,  with  its  sudden  rushes  and  its  intermittent  fortunes.  While 
the  jeopardy  of  Timur,  who  was  the  keystone  of  a  vast  organisation, 
shows  also  how  the  existence  of  the  mediaeval  empires  of  the  East  were 
perpetually  menaced.    We  cannot  also  doubt  that  defeat  in  such  cases 

*&herifoddiii,  346-354. 
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was  roach  mmt  fiital  and  Atasltotis  tiian  it  it  with  our  better  disciplined 
and  more  orderty  anuiei.  Having  left  bit  baggi^e  and  the  baoty  he  had 
captured  near  the  battle  field  in  chaige  of  the  smna  Miran  Shah,  who 
had  been  wounded  in  the  ttruggle,  Timur  went  on  in  puiauit  of 
Toktamith.  He  halted  for  a  while  on  the  Volga,  at  the  ford  called 
Turatui  and  tumnioning  Koirijak  OghUn,  a  ton  of  Unit  Khan  and 
brother  of  the  Khant  Tuktakia  and  Timor  Malik,  who  wat  one  of  hit 
household.  He  invested  him  with  a  robe  of  golden  tittve  and  a  rick 
girdle,  gave  him  an  etcort  of  Usbeg  cavalryi  and  nominated  him  iChan 
of  Kipchak. 

Timor't  troqpt  now  panned  the  enemy  along  the  V<^  as  far  at 
Ukek,  capturing  and  killiag  many  of  them  <m  the  way.  Toktamith 
himself  sought  shelter  in  the  woods  of  BolgharL  Having  advanced  to 
the  point  where  they  had  crossed  the  Volga  in  their  former  rampaign» 
the  victors  returned  again  with  a  vast  booty,  gold  and  silver  and  fan, 
rubiet  and  pearlt,  beautifiil  boyt  and  girit.  Muna  Biiran  Shah,  with 
the  btggtge,  &c,  re|oined  Timur  at  Yulukkik  Atukluk.  The  latter  teat 
back  tcmie  of  his  principal  chiefo  with  part  of  the  army  to  Persia,  to 
k>ok  after  the  administration  there,  while  he  himself  detennined  to  go  on 
to  the  Dnieper. 

Osman  commanded  hit  advance  guard.  On  the  Dnieper,  at  a  place 
called  MankirmaA,  he  came  up  with  Barkiarok  Oghlan,  who  lived  there 
with  some  other  chiefs.  He  destroyed  nearly  all  oi  them.  Baridarok 
with  difficulty  esaped.  Tashtimur  Oghlan  and  Aktau  fled,  says 
Sheriftiddin,  to  the  country  of  Heimedai  (?  between  the  Dnieper 
and  the  Danube),*  where  the  people  were  hostile  to  them,  to  they 
went  to  Asia  Minor,  where  they  settled  in  the  plain  of  Isa 
Yaka,  whence  they  were  transported  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Adrianople  by  Muhammed  I.  The  place  where  they  settled  it  ttill 
called  Tatarbatari  or  the  Tartar  markett  llmor  now  returned  to  the 
Don,  whither  Barkiarok  had  fled,  and  where  he  wat  overtaken.  Hit 
harem  wat  captured,  but  he  himtelf  escaped  to  the  Karatu  (probably  the 
river  of  thit  name  in  the  Krim).  Timur  treated  hit  captured  Cunily 
with  generotity,  gave  them  hortet  and  other  pretentt,  and  then  tent 
them  back  to  him.  Meanwhile  the  muna  Miran  Shah,  with  other  troopt, 
were  buty  eltewhere.  We  are  told  they  exterminated  Beg  Khoja  and 
'  other  chieftaint  of  Kipchak,  and  aho  the  tubjectt  of  OnkuL)  They 
captured  Elets,  where  reigned  Feodor,  a  detcendant  of  the  Priacet  of 
Karachef  and  a  tributary  of  Oleg  of  Riazan. 

VatiU,  the  young  Grand  Prince  of  Moscow,  leaving  hit  uncle  Vladimir 
in  cfaaige  of  his  capital,  had  escaped  with  his  ftroes  to  Kolomna,  behind 
the  Oka.  Thence  he  wrote  to  the  metropolitan  biddmg  him  take  the 
ancient  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  Andrew  Bogohibski  had  removed  from 
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VtticftBgwodyto  Vkdimir,  mud  with  width  lie  htd  triumplied  ow  the 
Batgariaaty  to  Moscow.  The  image  was  conveyed  in  State  between  two 
lowt  of  wonhippen,  who  cried  out  as  it  passed, '' Mother  of  God,  save 
Rittsiii  !*  She  was  welcomed  at  Moscow,  and  was  met  outside  by  a 
pcocession  of  ecclesiastics  and  grandees,  and  was  conveyed  to  the  church 
of  the  Auumption.^  It  was  to  this  image  the  Russians  ascribed  their 
deliverance,  for  Timur,  after  nwrc^tng  for  some  distance  along  the  Don, 
suddenly  halted  and  turned  his  steps  elsewhere.  Sherifuddin  is 
mistaken  in  reporting  that  Timur  actually  captured  Moscow.  His 
retreat  wus  probably  influenced  by  the  approaching  autumn  and  the 
menacing  attitude  of  the  Russian  army,  which  had  so  lately  triumphed 
over  MamaL  The  invaders  retired  with  a  vast  booty,  gold  ingou  and 
siher  bars,  pieces  of  Antioch  linen  and  of  the  embroidered  cloth  of 
Russia,  mule  loads  of  furs,  beavers,  sabl^  and  ermines,  black  and  red 
foiesi  Ac,  «s  well  as  a  vast  number  of  colu  which  had  not  been  shodt 

To  the  mursa  Muhammed  fell  the  task  of  wasting  the  district  ruled 
over  by  Kabonji  Karaul  and  the  tribes  of  Kurbuka,  Pirlan,  Yurkun,  and 
Kelaji,  who  were  nomades,  and  whose  tents  and  ^unilies  were  plundered* 
I  cannot  identify  these  tribes,  but  they  were  probably  Nogais.  We 
are  told  that  Timur  now  wended  his  way  southwards,  and  went  to 
Balchinldn,  which  De  la  Croix  identifies  with  the  Mseotic  marshes.}  At 
Azak  he  was  joined  by  the  troops  of  muna  Miran  Shah.  When  he 
reached  Asak  he  was  met  by  a  deputation  from  the  town,  which  was  then 
the  enuep6t  where  the  merchants  oi  the  East  and  West  caschanged  their 
wares.  Egyptians,  Venetiansi  Qenoese,  Catalans,  and  Basques  thronged 
there.  In  vain  they  tried  to  soften  the  great  conqueror*s  heart  with 
presents.  He  ordered  the  Muhammedans  to  be  separated  from  the 
other  inhabitants,  whom  he  then  put  to  the  sword,  and  afterwards  gave 
the  town  up  to  the  flames.|  He  now  marched  through  the  Kuban,  where 
he  lost  many  of  his  horses,  the  Circassians  having  burnt  the  herbage. 
He  punished  them  by  ravaging  their  territory,  and  then  crossed  over  into 
the  land  of  the  Ossetes,  who  were  Christians^  and  therefore  an  object  of 
religious  hatred  to  him.  They  were  then  governed  by  Burn  Khan. 
Their  country  was  overrun,  as  were  also  the  fastnesses  of  the  Central 
Caucasus,  and,  according  to  Sheriftiddin,  he  destroyed  many  Georgian 
fortresses.  After  this  he  held  a  grand  ikt.  His  tent  of  audience  was 
hung  with  silk ;  iu  poles  were  golden,  or  probably  covered  with  golden 
plates,  the  nails  being  silver;  his  throne  was  of  gold,  enriched  with 
precious  stones ;  the  floor  was  sprinkled  with  rose  water.  The  meats 
were  served  on  golden  dishes,  and  after  they  were  eaten,  as  is  customary 
hd  the  East,  where  people  do  not  drink  at  meals  but  after  them,  Georgian 
wines  were  passed  round  amidst  the  playing  of  violins  and  the  singing  of 
songs.    A  week  was  thus  consumed  in  feasting,  and  the  camp  was  at 
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leogth  raised  on  a  day  declared  by  the  astrologers  to  be  au^cious. 
Timur  then  captured  the  mountain  fortresses  of  Kuia  (?  Jullad)  and  Taus.* 
They  were  situated  on  ahnost  impregnable  sites,  the  latter  being  described 
as  like  a  nest  on  a  rock,  and  the  ablest  archer  could  not  shoot  over 
its  ramparts.  It  had  not  hitherto  been  taken,  and  Timur  summoned 
the  tuman  or  division  of  the  Merkics,  who  were  skilled  in  mountain 
warfare  and  accustomed  to  bunt  the  gazelle  and  the  mountain  goat,  but 
they  failed  to  find  an  approach.  Beginning  to  despair,  he  had  a 
number  of  ladders  fastened  together^  and  a  forlorn  hope  of  reckless 
characters  were  ordered  to  mount.  Many  of  them  were  killed  by  the 
stones  hurled  at  them  by  the  besieged,  but  fresh  swarms,  eager  for 
martyrdom  in  the  service  of  Timur,  followed  them,  the  garrison  was 
at  length  intimidated,  and  the  fonress  captured  and  burnt,  while  the 
people  of  the  race  of  Irkaun,t  who  had  sought  refuge  there,  were  put 
to  the  sword.  Timur  then  went  on  to  Balakan  (?),  famous  for  its  honey, 
where  his  soldiers  had  their  fill ;  thence  to  a  town  governed  by  Pulad, 
where  Utarku,  one  of  the  great  chiefs  of  the  Kipchak  had  sought 
refuge.  Timur  summoned  Pulad  to  surrender  the  fugitive,  but,  relying 
on  the  strength  of  his  fortress,  he  refused.  He  accordingly  determined 
to  capture  the  place  at  whatever  cost.  There  was  a  thick  forest  between 
him  and  his  goal,  so  thick  that  the  wind  could  scarcely  penetrate  it. 
Through  this  he  ordered  a  route  to  be  cut,  which  was  three  leagues  in 
length.  The  garrison  defended  themselves  bravely,  but  the  place  was 
taken,  its  inhabitants  were  converted  into  slaves,  and  its  dwellings  burnt* 
Three  companies  of  the  enemy,  having  sought  refuge  in  the  mountains, 
were  captured  and  thrown  into  the  fire.  This  campaign,  which  reminds 
one  of  that  of  the  Russians  against  Schamyl  and  his  mountaineers^  was 
probably  fought  against  the  tribes  of  Daghestan. 

Meanwhile  the  murza  Miran  Shah,  who  commanded  the  right  of 
Timur's  army,  reported  that  he  had  chased  Utarku  (who  had  escaped 
by  way  of  the  Elburz  mountains)  across  the  Caucasus  into  the  country 
of  Abkhasia.  There  he  was  followed  and  captured,  and  when  taken 
before  Timur  he  was  ordered  to  be  put  in  chains.)  He  now  went 
to  the  country  of  Sem  sem  (?),  governed  by  Muhammed,  the  son  of 
Gaitir  Khan,  who  was  submissive,  and  was  appointed  an  officer  of 
Timur's  court.  Some  of  his  people  having  hidden  in  the  motmtains  were 
pursued.  Timur  ordered  that  they  should  have  their  hands  tied  and  be 
thrown  down  from  the  mountains.  The  war  in  the  mountains  was 
treated  by  Timur  as  a  holy  war,  like  his  campain  in  India,  and  we  are 
told  he  purged  the  land  of  ^  the  infidels  who  inhabited  it,  burnt  their 

•  There  it  a  movoUlo  called  Taue  Tau  on  the  Koiua,  on  the  bofden  of  Leschittan  and 
Dagheaun. 

t  A  place  called  trfMiii  la  marked  on  Koch*a  map  aa  tttoated  oo  the  KeiMa,  a  little  toetb 
ofTausTaiu 
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dwdlingt,  and  destroyed  dieir  dmrches  and  statues ;  and  to  show  the 
difiiculttes  he  overcame,  we  are  told  his  men  had  in  scmie  places  to  slide 
down  fixmi  one  position  to  another,  there  being  no  paths.  He  now  went  to 
moont  Auher  (f),  which  he  gave  up  to  pOlage,  and  thence  to  Beshkent  (?  the 
town  at  Be^tau),  whose  inhabitants  had  been  very  submissive,  and  were 
duly  rewarded  with  privileges  and  exempted  from  the  menace  of  his 
soldiers.  Hethenpassedontothecountr>'of  theKazaksof  Ytttur(?).  He 
put  them  all  to  death  and  harried  their  country,  whence  his  solders  also 
obtained  a  large  quantity  of  honey ;  thence  he  went  to  the  land  of  Bogaz 
Kum  (?),  where  he  wished  to  pass  the  winter,  and  where  the  people  of 
Kazikumuk  sent  him  their  submission,*  and  were  well  received  by  him. 
There  only  remained  in  these  districts  the  islands  (?  in  the  Caspian), 
whose  inhabitants  were  called  Baldcchian  (f>.,  the  fishermen),  who  had 
not  suhndtted.  Troops  were  sent  to  reduce  them,  who  marched  over 
theice.t 

On  another  side  Omar  Taban,  who  commanded  at  Astraldian  for 
Tinmr,  having  noticed  some  symptoms  of  treachery  in  Mahmudi,  who 
was  kelanter  or  governor  of  that  town,  sent  information  to  his  master, 
who  determined  to  destroy  it.  He  marched  his  army  during  the  winter, 
which  was  very  severe,  leavmg  the  murzas  Muhammed  Sultan,  Miran 
shah,  and  the  emir  Haji  Seifuddin  with  the  bagg^^e. 

The  V<^a  washed  the  walls  of  Astrakhan,  and,  according  to  Sherif- 
uddiB,  the  inhabitants  were  accustomed  to  pile  up  masses  of  ice  round 
it  in  the  winter,  over  which  they  poured  water,  and  thus  formed  an  ice 
rampait  round  the  town,  through  which  they  cut  a  gate.  On  the 
approadi  of  Ttmur,  Mahmudi  was  cowed  and  went  out  submissively 
to  meet  him,  but  he  was  put  under  arrest  and  sent  towards  Serai. 
Timur  then  entered,  and  having  ordered  the  inhabitants,  cattle,  and  pro- 
perty  there  to  be  taken  out,  he  destroyed  the  place.  Mahmudi,  according 
to  orders,  was  forced  underneath  the  ice  of  the  Volga  by  his  condi'.ctors* 
From  Astrakhan  Timur  passed  to  Serai,  the  residence  of  the  Kipchak 
Khans.  There  also  the  inhabitants  were  driven  out  like  sheep,  and  the 
town  destroyed,  in  revenge  for  the  destruction  of  the  capital  of  Ghazan, 
the  Jagatai  Khan,  namely,  Zendjar  Serai,  which  the  people  of  Kipchak  had 
destroyed  in  the  absence  of  Timur  on  an  expedition  in  Persia.  The  army 
had  been  much  reduced  by  the  severity  of  the  winter  and  the  hardness 
of  the  campaign.  Most  of  the  horses  had  perished.  A  poimd  of  millet 
sold  for  seventy  kup^hi  dinars,  a  cow's  head  for  one  hundred,  and  a 
sheep's  head  for  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Timur  accordingly  ordered  that 
the  spoils  captured  at  Astrakhan  and  Serai  should  be  divided  among  the 
troops,  a  task  which  was  performed  by  the  Tawachis,  and  thus  each  man 
was  remounted. 

Having  crushed  the  empire  of  the  Kipchak,  Timur  set  out  on  his 

•Voo  Hammer,  Golden  Hord«,  36a.  Note,  4*         t  Dt  la  Croix.  Shetifoddin,  U.  S75-3^ 
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ntrnn  home.  Leaving  his  winter  quarters  of  Bugaz  Kum,  he  marched 
by  way  of  Derbend  and  Azerbaijan,  reducing  the  Kaiikumuks,  Kaitaks, 
and  Kubecbi  on  his  route. 

Timur  had  laid  the  Khanate  of  the  Golden  Horde  prostrate,  and  it 
never  recovered  again  properly.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  driven 
away,  and  Von  Hammer  enumerates  six  colonies  formed  of  emigrants 
who  left  at  this  time.  The  most  important  of  them  perhaps  were 
the  Kara  Kalpaks  or  Black  caps»  who  previously  lived  on  the  Volga, 
near  Bolghari,  and  who  now  migrated  to  the  borders  of  the  Aral  Sea, 
where  their  descendants  still  remain ;  the  Aktau  Tartars,  who  settled  in 
the  Dobruja,  others  in  the  district  of  Memnen,  near  Smyrna,  others  at 
Tatarbatari,  near  Adrianople,  others  in  Moldavia,  which  was  thence 
known  as  Kandx^hdan ;  and  lastly  the  Likani  in  Lithuania.  These  last 
were  apparently  descended  from  a  body  of  several  thousand  Tartacs  who, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  were  captured  and  carried  off  in  1597  by 
Vitut,  the  foraous  Lithuanian  chiet  There  they  abandoned  Ish^n,  and 
having  mixed  with  the  people  and  lost  their  characteristics,  retained  only 
the  name  of  Tartars.*    They  were  settled  between  Vilna  and  TrokL 

On  the  retreat  of  Timur,  Toktamish  seems  to  have  emerged  from  his 
retreat  in  Bolghari,  collected  some  forces,  and  re-entered  Serai,  apprising 
his  neighbours  of  his  arrival  there.  This  was  about  1398,  but  he  was 
soon  after  attacked  by  Timur  Kutlugh,  by  whom  he  was  defeated  and 
driven  away  from  Serai.  He  then,  with  his  wife  and  two  sons,  his 
treasures,  and  a  numerous  following,  repaired  to  Kief.  For  four  and 
twenty  years  he  had  reigned  in  the  Kipchak,  and  was  certainly  one  of 
the  most  potent  of  its  chiefs,  and  one  too  in  whose  reign,  and  by  whose 
policy  most  important  events  of  iar  wider  interest  than  that  which  attaches 
to  the  steppe  lands  of  Southern  Russia  were  brought  about  He  was  the 
last  really  great  figure  in  the  history  of  the  Golden  Horde. 

The  coins  of  Toktamish  are  the  most  numerous  in  the  series  of  the 
Khans  of  the  Golden  Horde.  On  these  coins  he  styles  himself  Toktamish 
Khan,  Nasir  ud  din  Toktamish  Khan,  Jelal  ud  din  Mahmud  Toktamish 
Khan,  and  Ghayas  ud  din  w'ed  dunya  Toktambh  Khan.t  Frsehn 
mentions  a  coin  of  his  struck  in  the  Ordu  in  the  year  777,  but  this  is  a 
solitary  specimen,  and  it  is  not  till  782  when  the  series  of  his  money  may 
really  be  said  to  begin,  and  when  by  the  defeat  of  Mamai  he  secured  the 
whole  Khanate.  In  that  year  he  struck  coins  at  Khuarezm,  Krim, 
New  Krim,  Azak,  Seraii  New  Serai,  Seraichuk,  and  Astrakhan.  In 
later  years  we  also  find  as  mint  places  Ordu,  the  New  Ordu»  Derbend, 
Shamakhi,  Shaberan,  Baku,  Mahnmdabad,  and  Kas,  Kath  or  Keth  in 
KhuareznLt    His  cohis  occur  as  late  as  the  year  799  (i>.,  1396-7).! 

*  Goldta  Horde,  3S4.     K*rAouin,  v- 198.  t  Frslm,  ReSn  )04'354* 

I  Ufthoradabad  wm  tiuutcd  la  thft  prorincd  of  Kartbach  oa  the  Cupi&o,  betwctn  tbo  Kv 
aaAthoChopobcbd.   (Pmbn,  Foch'a  ColL,  3^) 
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I  ooght  to  have  mentioned  that  in  797  there  occun  a  cmn  bearing  on 
Qot  side  the  name  of  Toktami»h,  and  on  the  other  that  of  Tath  Timur. 
It  was  struck  at  Krim.  Fraehn  st^gests  he  was  a  son  of  Ulugh 
Mohammed,  but  the  date  makes  this  impossible.*  1  believe  be  was  a 
brother  of  Ukgh  Muhammed,  and  shall  refer  to  him  later. 


TIMUR  KUTLUGH  KHAN. 

We  have  sud  little  of  Koirijak,  the  nominee  of  Timur  as  Khan  of 
Kipchak,  because  little  is  to  be  said.  In  the  West  he  was  a  mere 
puppet,  and  his  throne  dq;>ended  on  the  support  ci  Timur's  troops. 
When  they  withdrew  he  seems  to  have  disappeared  also,  for  we  hear  no 
more  of  him,  and  the  Western  half  of  the  Khanate  became  the  object 
of  struggle  between  Toktamish  and  Timur  Kutlugh,  the  son  of  Timor 
Malik  and  grandson  of  Urus  Khan,  and  the  proUp  of  Idiku,  the  Nogay 
chief,  both  of  them,  as  I  have  mentioned,  had  lived  for  some  time  at 
Timur's  court  Koirijak,  however,  doubtless  retained  his  hold  on  the 
Eastern  Khanate,  and  continued  to  rule  over  the  White  Horde. 

When  Toktamish  retired  to  Bolghari  Timur  Kutlugh  seems  to  have 
occupied  the  southern  parts  of  the  Khanate,  and  we  find  him  the  year 
after  Timor's  retreat  on  the  Dnieper,  granting  a  diploma  with  the 
privileges  of  a  terkban  to  a  person  at  Sudak  in  the  Krintt 

Kief  was  then  governed  by  the  Lithuanian  Prince  Vitut,  whoy  by  a 
treaty  with  Yagellon  the  Polish  King,  had  been  ceded  the  provinces  of 
Volhynia  and  Brest,  and  who,  as  I  have  said,  was  the  Grand  Prince's 
fiuher-in-law.  He  had  been  converted  by  the  Germans  of  Prussia,  and 
was  a  violent  and  ambitious  person.  He  ordered  the  deaths  of  three  of 
his  relatives,  the  sons  of  Olgerd.  These  were  Vigunt,  Prince  of  Kief, 
who  was  poisoned ;  Narimant,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  transfixed  with 
arrows  after  he  was  suspended  from  a  tree ;  while  the  third,  Kongaib, 
was  decapiuted.  Their  brother  Koribut,  who  reigned  at  Novgorod 
Severski,  was  imprisoned.  He  drove  away  Vladimir,  another  brother, 
fi-om  Kief,  which  he  for  a  short  time  gave  to  Sldrigailo,  the  brother  of 
the  King4)f  Poland,  but  he  was  poisoned  by  the  archimandrite  of  the 
convent  of  Petchersky,  who  was  probably  a  creature  of  Vitut,  and  who  put 
Prince  John  Olkhanski  there  as  his  deputy.  He  soon  after  seized  upon 
Podolia,  a  dependence  of  the  crown  of  Poland.  He  also  subdued  the 
Princes  of  Drutsk,  and  seized  upon  Orsha  and  Vitebsk.  He  was  thus 
master  not  only  of  Lithuania  bm  also  of  Little  Russia.  He  next  assailed 
the  principality  of  Smolensk,  then  governed  by  1^  brother-im-law  Yuri 
Svlatoslavitch.  He  appeared  suddenly  before  its  cqutal,  cajoled  the 
garrison  by  fair  promises  to  come  out  to  him,  pretendli^  all  the  while  he 
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was  on  the  march  against  Timur.  The  credulous  people  came  out  to  see 
the  hero,  but  they  were  soon  undeceived.  The  chiefs  were  seized,  the 
suburbs  burnt,  and  the  city  captured  and  plundered.  Having  stayed 
some  months  to  consolidate  his  power,  he  left  Yamont,  a  Lithuanian, 
there  as  governor,  and  then  made  some  raids  upon  Riazan. 

Thus  was  a  dangerous  power  thrusting  its  arms  nearer  and  nearer  to 
Muscovy.  Vasili  knew  his  danger,  but  he  dissembled  his  suspicions,* 
and  went  in  person  to  Smolensk  to  meet  his  father-in-law,  and  after* 
wards  received  a  visit  from  him  at  Kalomna.t  The  two  then  adopted  a 
common  policy  against  Novgorod.  Vitut  wished  to  detach  the 
merchant  republic  from  its  alliance  with  the  Germans  of  Livonia,  the  old 
enemies  of  the  Lithuanians,  and  the  Grand  Prince  to  insist  upon  their 
acknowledging  the  supremacy  of  the  patriarch  Cyprian.  The  people  of 
Novgorod  had  only  recently  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Germans  after  a 
long  strife,  and  the  trade  with  them  was  too  valuable  to  be  lightly 
sacrificed.  They  accordingly  replied,  **  Grand  Prince,  we  are  and  wish 
to  be  at  peace  with  you,  Vitut,  and  the  Germans.''  They  treated  the 
envoys  civilly,  but  would  not  give  way.  Vasili  thereupon  declared  war 
against  Novgorod,  and  while  on  the  march  his  troops  received  the 
submission  of  the  people  of  the  Dwina,  the  great  entrep6t  for  Siberian 
furs  and  the  silver  of  the  Northern  Urals ;  the  country  also  whence 
the  felcons  used  by  the  Russian  princes  came.  This  was  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  dependency  of  Novgorod.  Vasili  appointed  Feodor  of 
Rostof  as  its  governor.  This  was  in  1397.  But  the  victory  was  short- 
lived, the  Novgorodians  took  up  arms  and  prosecuted  their  campaign 
vigorously,  and  Vasili  was  forced  to  see  his  acquisitions  pass  away  again, 
for  he  learnt  that  the  treacherous  Vitut  was  having  secret  communi- 
cations with  Novgorod  and  offering  to  become  its  protector,  and  he 
deemed  it  prudent  to  treat  the  stiff-necked  republic  with  tenderness. 

Vitut  no  doubt  had  ambitious  views  in  the  direction  of  Novgorod,  but 
these  were  postponed  for  a  while  by  the  arrival,  as  I  have  mentioned,  of 
Toktamish  at  Kief.  He  was  only  too  happy  to  become  the  patron  of 
so  important  a  person,  and  hoped  through  him  to  further  his  ambitious 
schemes.  He  accordingly  sent  Yamont,  the  governor  of  Smolensk,  on 
an  embassy  to  the  Russian  Grand  Prince,  to  ask  him  to  join  him  in  his 
enterprise,  but  the  Russians  were  quite  equal  to  the  occasion.  To  them 
a  war  between  the  Lithuanians  apd  the  Tartars,  their  two  greatest 
enemies,  would  be  a  welcome  spectacle,  and,  as  Karamzin  says,  thek 
sympathies  were  by  no  means  with  the  former  in  such  a  struggle,  for 
while  the  Tartars  beyond  exacting  a  heavy  tribute  left  them  to  govern 
themselves,  the  Lithuanians  were  ambitious  of  annexing  the  Grand 
Principality.  The  Grand  Prince  was  not,  however,  strong  enough  to 
defy  his  father-in-law,  so  he  sent  his  wife,  with  a  number  of  boyards,  to 

*  Xamnzin,  v.  xM.  t  Id.,  189. 
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Smolensk  with  a  courteous  mesiige.  She  was  oofdieSy  received  aad 
her  fUher  presented  hn  with  a  numher  o£  pktttres  of  the  Saviom^ 
recently  anived  frcm  Gveece.*  While  he  kept  hoaedf  free  from  any 
entangling  affiances  with  the  Lithuanians,  Vasili  determined  upon  a 
campaign  on  his  own  account  against  the  Tartarsi  to  revenge  their  recent 
attade  on  Nijni  Novgorod.  He  sent  an  army  commanded  by  his  brother 
into  Bulgaria,  which  captured  its  oqpitai  Bolgharii  Yukotin^  Kasan,  and 
Kremenchug,  and  xetumed  home  laden  widi  booty.  After  this  war 
Vasili  styled  himsdf  "^  Conqueror  of  the  Bulgariaas.'' 

Meanwhile  Vitut  was  prosecuting  his  plans,  one  of  which  was  no  doisht 
the  subjection  of  the  Grand  Principality,  of  whidi  he  hoped  to  get  a 
grant  from  his  pfvUgi  Toktamish.t  He  assembled  his  forces  at  Kief, 
which  consisted  not  only  of  Lithuanians  but  of  large  contingents  from 
Poland  and  from  his  dfpfndent  Russian  provinces*  The  Tartars  of 
Tokfamish  formed  a  detadwd  cccps,  as  dkl  also  five  hundred  Germans 
ricblyequippedf  sent  by  the  grand  master  of  the  Prussian  knights.  The 
whole  were  commanded  by  fifty  Russian  and  lithuantan  princes,  under 
the  guidance  of  Vitut  He  heeded  not  the  warnings  of  Hedwig,  the 
Polish  queen,  who  claimed  the  gifts  of  prophecy,  when  she  foretohl  that 
adsfortune  would  overtake  him.t 

Tfmur  Kuthigh  sent  an  envoy  to  Vitut  with  the  message,  ^'  Surrender 
Toktamish,  my  enemy :  Toktamiili,  once  a  great  prince^but  now  only  a 
vOe  deserter.  Such  is  the  fickleness  of  fortune."^  **  I  will  go  and  find 
r,*  was  the  reckless  answer,  and  he  accordini^y  set  out,  taking  the 
road  which  Monomakhos  had  formerly  taken  in  his  campaign 
agamst  the  Poloutsi.  Timur  Kuthi^  was  posted  on  the  banks  of  the 
VorsUa,  beyond  the  Khorol  and  the  Sula;  ^  Why  do  you  march  against 
me!  I  never  made  a  hostile  attack  on  your  hmd,**  was  the  message  he  now 
sent  him.  Vitut  replied,  ^  God  has  appohited  me  master  of  the  world. 
You  may  choose,  either  be  my  sdn^  and  tributary,  or  be  my  slave.'' 
According  to  the  Russian  annalists,  Timur  was  willing  to  acknowledge 
Vitut  as  his  elder  brother  and  to  pay  an  annual  tribute,  but  the  exacting 
Prmce  of  Lithuania  also  insisted  that  his  arms  should  appear  on  the 
Tartar  coins.  Timur  asked  for  a  respite  of  three  days,  during  which  be 
sent  presents,  and  it  seems  what  he  wanted  was  some  delay.  This  was 
maiked  by  the  arrival  at  the  Tartar  camp  of  Idiku,  the  Nogay  chief, 
which,  as  Von  Hammer  says,  was  like  the  arrival  of  Camillus  at  the 
Roman  camp,  putting  an  end  to  further  parley  with  Brennus.'  H«>  recom- 
mended death  rather  than  submission  to  sudi  terms,  and  then  sent  to 
ask  for  an  interview  with  Vitut.  The  two  chiefs  met  on  the  banks  of  the 
Vorskla.  "  Brave  Prince,''  said  Idiku,  "  our  King  has  rightly  recognised- 
you  as  his  lather,  since  you  are  his  elder ;  but  as  you  are  younger  than  I,, 
pray  recognise  me,  and  put  my  portrait  on  the  coins  of  Lithuania."    The 
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irony  enngedVitttty  who  <itdered  the  fight  to  iMgiiL  SpttkoofCncow, 
te  wiiett  of  hk  vohrodes,  on  neiBg  the  nomben  of  die  Tartars, 
coonadlod  his  master  to  make  peace  with  dkem  on  hoooarable  tenas. 
This  eonisel  was  rejected  bf  the  litfauanian  chiefik  The  OhtttiioM 
Stdiogiwftkt  beiag  their  spokesman,  saidi'^If  love  lor  yowr  yom^^  and 
beaatifd  wife  if  die  irresistible  charms  of  ease  and  huoury  can  make  yon 
dtfhik  from  death,  do  not  interfere  when  heroes  wish  to  sacrifice  their 
Uvea  for  ^oiy.'  '^  Madman,"  he  replied,  "^  I  shaU  die  m  the  fight  while 
yon  win  seek  saliety  hi  retreat**  Vitutoqiecfeed  great  things  from  his  fire» 
arms,  iHikh  were  then  a  new  invention  in  Europe,  but  the  Tartars,  who 
fbqght  hi  kMMe  order,  outflanked  his  solid  battalions,  nnd  artillery  was 
dien  loo  nide  to  be  well  or  qaickly  served.  The  ittHaninn  lines  were 
brokHi  by  an  attadc  from  the  rear,  made  by  Timor  Kndugh.  Toktamish 
was  among  the  first  to  fy,  and  he  was  fiiUowed  by  Vitut  and  the  vain- 
glorious Stchookofrki,  while  Spitko,  the  paUttine  of  Cracow,  died,  as  he 
had  said,  in  the  fight,  and  widi  him  seventy«four  noble  i.t*Kn—>HT!t. 
The  carnage  waa terrible.  Two-thkds  of  the  Lithuanian  army  perished, 
among  the  shun  being  Gleb  of  Smolensk,  and  Michael  and  Dimitri  of 
Gi^cia,  descended  from  the  famous  GalHcian  Prince  DanieL  The 
fugitives  were  pursued  as  for  as  the  Dnieper.  Kief  had  to  pay  a  heavy 
fine,  and  the  monastery  of  Petdierski  waa  simiUtfly  mulcted,  while  ikt 
Tartan  ravaged  the  territory  of  Vitut  as  for  as  Lutdct 

This  decisive  battle  was  fought  on  the  5th  of  August^  1399^  nor  was  its 
issue  probably  at  afl  unwekome  at  Moscow,  where  the  Tithuanian  power 
was  becoming  a  dangerous  menace.  Toktamish  li^ed  on  for  seven 
years  longer,  and  waa  then  according  to  the  Russian  chroniclers,  put  to 
death  l^  order  of  Shadibeg,  in  the  district  of  Tumen  in  Siberia,  whero 
he  had  fled.  Palitan  would  read  Simbirsk  for  Siberia4  According  to 
Arabshah  and  odiers  he  Idl  by  the  hands  of  Idiku. 

Sherifiiddin  tdls  us  how,  while  Tinuur  was  engaged  in  his  war 
against  the  Siah  Posh  Kaffirs  of  Kaferistan,  envc^  went  to  him  firom 
Thnur  Kutlugh  and  Idiku,  who  were  well  received  by  him.  It  is  carious 
diat  he  shookl  in  one  phice  caU  them  envoys  of  the  Uzb^ps-i 

Timor  Kutlugh  does  not  seem  lo  have  survived  his  victory  numy 
mondis,  and  died  in  dM  autumn  of  1399.I  The  news  of  his  death,  we 
are  toM,  was  pleasing  to  Timurknk,  as  was  the  news  of  the  confosion 
which  reigned  in  Kipchak,  since  Timor  Kuthigh  had  treated  the  great 
conqueror  ungratefolly.V  Coins  of  Timor  Kutlugh,  struck  at  New  Ordu 
and  Kiim,  are  known  from  die  year  799«»^02  (1596-7  to  1599-1400). 
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SHADIBEG  KHAN. 


On  the  death  of  Timnr  Kntingh,  he  wmt  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Shadib^  as  di  jur$  Khan,  while  Idiku  was  probably  the  real  controller 
of  his  poliqr*  He  only  ruled  over  the  Western  Khanate  however.  The 
Eastern  was  subject  to  Komjak.  Abdul  Ghassar  says  expressly  that  he 
ruled  concurrently  with  his  uncle  Koirijak.*  The  history  of  the  Golden 
Horde  at  this  time  is  dosdy  connected  with  Russia.  Michad^  Prince  of 
Tner,  who  was  in  some  req^ects  a  rival  to  the  Grand  Prince  of  lloeoowy 
died  in  1399^  and  divided  his  dominions  among  his  sons  and  grandsons. 
Michael  had  beenadose  friend  of  the  LithuanianchiefVitut,  with  whom 
he  was  united  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  Vitut^  sister.  On  the 
defeat  of  the  latter  by  the  Tartars,  Michad's  son  prudently  sent  envoys  to 
the  Khan  Timur  Kuth^,  bearing  rich  presenu  for  hhnsel^  his  wives,  and 
begSi  to  ask  for  a  confirmation  of  his  authority.  This  embassy  arrived 
about  the  thne  when  Timur  Knthi^  died.  Michad^  sword-bearer 
(KilichiX  called  Elcha,  returned  with  the  Tartars  Bechin  and  Saddn, 
bearing  the  yarli^  or  diploma  lor  him;  but  he  being  dead,  fresh  envoys, 
in  the  persons  of  Constantino  and  Theodore  Gushen,  and  the  Tartar 
Safrak,  were  again  sent,  and  returned  with  a  similar  diploma  for  his  son«t 

Ivan  having  received  the  Khan's  diploma,  began  to  persecute  his 
brothers  and  nephew.  He  also  formed  a  dose  alliance  with  his  brother- 
in4aw  Vitut  of  Lithuania,  iriiose  iMtunes  had  reocived  such  a  shock  in 
his  fight  with  the  Tartars  diat  Yuri,  the  Prince  of  Smolensk,  coUected  an 
aimy  and  captured  his  ancient  capital  He  was  received  Jeyfiilly  by  dM 
inhabitants,  but  proceeded  to  take  crud  revcqg;e  on  die  Udutanians  and 
thdr  adherents,  whkh  led  the  citizens  to  remark,  ^  The  stranfer  Vki^ 
reigned  peaceably  within  our  walls,  while  a  Russian  prince  only  ealsn 
them  to  bathe  in  our  blood."|  Yuri  sttccessfoUy  resisted  the  attadcs  of 
Vitufs  armies,  but  the  town  was  afterwards  suneodered  by  treadbery 
when  he  was  absent  at  the  court  of  Moscowl  An  attempt  on  the  pact 
of  the  Prince  of  Riasan  to  recover  poiseiston  of  Btiansk^  whidi  fonaeriy 
was  dependent  on  Chemtgof,  and  had  bean  appropriated  by  the 
Lithuanians,  was  also  defeated  by  Vitut,  who  made  RosrisJaf,  tiie  son  of 
Oleg  of  Riazan,  prisoner.  The  latter  prince  soon  after  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Feodor,  who  received  a  diploma  from  «Shadibeg  and 
married  a  daughter  of  die  Grand  Prince.  Meanwhile  the  Tartars  were 
becoming  more  and  more  indifierent  to  the  doings  of  the  Rnuians.  In 
the  year  1400^  we  are  told  the  Princes  of  Riasan,  Pronsl^  Murom,  and 
Koselsk  defeated  an  army  of  them  on  the  borders  of  Chemayar,  near 
Khobr  on  the  Don,  and  captured  a  chief  named  Muhammed  Sultan. 
The  following  year  the  Grand  Prinoe  Vasili  sent  an  army  into  the 
country  of  the  Mordvins  to  find  the  widow  of  Prince  Simon  Dimitrovitch, 
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who^  as  I  have  said,  had  taken  refuge  at  Chelnrchia.*  The  foUowiiif 
year  (i^  in  140a)  the  Tartars  ravaged  the  borders  of  Riazan.t  In  1403 
Aintak,  their  envoy,  went  to  Moscow,  and  die  same  year  there  died  Sawa, 
bishop  of  Seraiy  while,  as  we  read  in  the  narrative  of  the  Spanish 
traveller  Cavigo,  there  also  went  envoys  to  Timtir  to  announce  to  him 
the  accession  of  a  nephew  (nieto)  of  Toktandsh  to  the  throne4  In  1404 
the  Tartars  made  another  invasion  of  Riazan,  but  were  defeated  and  lost 
many  prisoners.!  Their  country  was  the  asylum  where  many  desperate 
characters  sou^  refuge.  Thus  we  read  that  in  1402  Vasili,  who  had 
many  grievances  against  the  people  of  Novgorod^  sent  an  army  under 
two  bcodiers,  named  Aihl  and  Gerassim,  formerly  priests  and  renegades, 
also  from  Novgorod,  to  ravage  the  country  of  the  Dwina.|  This  they 
accomplished,  but  having  been  defeated  near  Kholmogory,  the  mother  of 
the  later  Archangel,  they  were  obliged  to  fly.  We  are  told  that  Aifal 
turned  buccaneer.  He  had  two  hundred  and  eight  boats  on  the  Volga, 
and  one  hundred  on  the  Kama.  With  these  he  made  an  excursion 
towards  SeraL  The  flotilla  on  the  Kama  was  captured  by  the  Tartars, 
that  cm  the  Volga  escaped.  He  himself  was  made  prisoner,  and  was 
eventually  killed  at  Viatka  by  Rassokhin,  who^  like  himself^  was  a 
deserter  from  Novgorod.^ 

A  more  distinguished  fugitive  escaped  to  Novgorod  in  1406.  This  was 
Yuri  of  Smolensk,  who,  after  he  had  lost  his  city  and  in  vain  appealed  to 
die  Grand  Prince  lor  akl,  turned  to  the  people  of  Novgorod,  who 
wiUms^  listened  to  him,  hoping  no  doubt  to  utilise  him  against  their 
exacting  suzerain.  They  granted  him  an  i^ypanage  consisting  of  the 
towns  of  Roussa,  Ladi^ga,  &c  Growhig  weary  he  returned  to  Moscow, 
and  was  ai^xmited  goivemor  of  Toijdc  by  Vasili,  but  his  violent 
temper  undid  him.  Conceiving  a  passion  for  Julienne,  the  wife  of 
Simeon,  Prince  of  Viazma,  he  tried  to  seduce  her,  and  failing,  stabbed 
her  husband  at  a  feast,  and  was  proceeding  to  take  liberdes  with  her 
when  she  wounded  him  in  the  hand  with  a  knife.  Enraged  at  this, 
he  drew  his  sword,  cut  her  to  pieces,  and  threw  her  remains  into  the 
river.  Flying  from  the  consequences  of  his  crime,  he  escaped  to  the 
horde,  and  after  wandering  for  a  while  in  the  steppes,  ended  his  days  in 
a  monastay  at  Riasan.  He  was  the  last  Prince  of  Smolensk  descended 
frem  Rostislaf  Mitislavitch,  grandson  of  Monomakhos.** 

We  now  6nd  the  long  gathering  storm  which  had  been  coUecdng 
between  Moscow  and  lithuania  coming  to  a  crisis.  Pskof,  the  sister 
republic  to  Novgorod,  had  formerly  been  tributary  to  it,  but  had  been 
enfrandiised,  and  now  elected  its  own  magistrates  and  princes,  and  had 
its  own  laws.  The  Grand  Prince,  however,  had  a  deputy  there,  and  it 
acknowledged  his  suzerainty  as  Novgorod  did.     lu  position  was  a 
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critical  one»  howevtTy  for  it  had  the  Livonian  knightt  on  the  one  side  and 
the  Lithuanians  on  another,  while  the  people  of  Novgorod  were  very 
jealous  of  its  wealth  and  commeroe,  and  &r  from  having  cordial  feelings 
towards  it,  were  in  the  habit  of  attiiddng  its  bonkrsr  It  had  also 
recently  been  devastated  by  the  plague.  Vitut  determined  to  take 
advantage  of  its  position.  He  accordingly  attacked  one  of  its  depend* 
encies,  namdy,  the  town  of  Koloje,  where  he  made  ii|O0o  prisoners, 
while  the  grand  master  of  Livonia  ravaged  the  environs  of  Izborsk, 
Ostro^  and  Kotelno.  The  brave  citizens  of  Pskof  succeeded  in  defeating 
both  antagonists,  bat  fisding  that  the  contest  was  unequal,  they  appealed 
to  the  Grand  Prince.  He  detennined  to  support  his^^/!r/)^,  and  sent  his 
bfother  Constantine,  who  demanded  eiplanation  from  the  Lithuanians! 
idifle  he  collected  an  army  together.  He  also  made  a  dose  alliance  with 
the  Prince  of  Tuer. 

For  some  years  VasiU  had  refrained  from  sending  tribute  to  the  hoide^ 
and  had  evaded  the  me  wages  of  Shadibeg's  envoys  to  go  in  person  to  his 
court  Such  an  envoy  went  in  1405,  in  the  person  of  Shadibcif^  treasurer; 
instead  of  tribute,  however,  he  only  received  some  small  presents.* 
Befae  entering  upon  his  hazardous  venture  against  Lithuania,  VariU 
deemed  it  prudent  to  send  to  the  Khan  to  ask  him  for  asnisrance» 
inasmudi  as  lithnania  was  their  common  enemy.  He,  however, 
reframed  from  mentioning  either  tribote  or  dependence.  Shadib^  sent 
some  troops,  but  no  dedshre  acthm  took  [dace.  Both  sides  seemed 
afraid  of  the  risk,  and  after  several  border  nuds  a  peace  was  ratified. 
The  river  Ugra  was  fixed  as  die  boundary  of  the  MuKovites  and 
Lithuanians,  the  towns  of  Kozelsk,  Pefemysl,  and  Lubutsk  were  ceded  to 
the  Grand  Prince^  and  Vitut  promised  not  to  molest  Pskolt 

We  now  reach  the  end  of  Shadib^s  rdgn.  We  are  told  that  Ivan, 
Prince  of  Tuer,  having  repaired  to  the  horde  in  the  year  1407,  to 
complain  about  the  usurpation  of  Yuri,  brother  of  the  last  Prince  of 
Kholm,  Shadib^  was  no  longer  Khan,  having  been  drivm  away  by 
Pulad*  He  seems  to  have  fled  to  Daghestan  and  Shirvan.t  According 
to  Sdiiltberger  he  fled  when  he  heard  of  the  approach  of  Idiku,  by  whom 
he  was  slain.l  Shadib^  seems  to  have  been  generally  acknowledged  as 
Khan  of  the  Western  part  of  the  Kipchak,  and  his  coins  are  found 
minted  at  Bulghari,  Serai,  New  Serai,  Azak,  Astrakhan,  and  New 
Astrakhan,  between  the  years  Zca  (1399-1400)  and  809  (1406-7).! 


PULAD   KHAN. 

Shadibeg  was  succeeded  by  Pulad,  who  is  made  the  nephew  of 
Shadibeg  and  son  of  Timur  Kutlugh  by  Ibn  Arabshah,  a  conclusion  in 
iHiidi  he  is  followed   by  Von   Hammer,ir    MunejimbashI,  Xhuan- 
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demir,*  whose  tccouat  is  adopted  by  De  Guignes,  mad  M.  Sovet,  make 
him  the  son  of  Shadib^.  I  am  not  sme  that  either  conclusion  is  • 
right,  and  am  <Usposed  to  bdiere  he  was  Shadib^s  brother.  He  was 
perhaps  the  Beg  Pnlad  already  named.t  I  Quy  add  that  that  chieftam 
wu  probably  the  tame  Pnlad  against  whom  Thnitr  marched  in  13954 
He  wu  certainly  Kfrottgi  of  Idiku's.! 

In  the  summer  of  1409  Ivan,  Prince  of  Pronsk,  returned  laden  with 
honours  and  gifts  from  the  hoide.  With  the  help  of  the  Taitais,  he 
drove  Theodore  from  the  throne  of  Riasan,  and  annexed  that  prind- 
paHty  to  his  own.  In  the  anuinm  of  the  same  year  Pulad  made  an 
invasion  of  Lithuania.  Next  year  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Moscow.  As 
Von  Hammer  suggests,  this  was  probably  to  order  the  Grand  Prince  to 
join  him  i^ainst  the  Lithuanians.  It  would  seem  that  Vasili  refused  to 
obey.  He  had  persistently  for  many  years  ignored  his  d^>endence  on  the 
Tartars,  and  had  abstained  from  sending  tribute  to  their  Khan  or  one  of 
his  rdatives  as  an  ambassador.  He  now  dared  to  ofler  an  asyhnn  to  the 
sonsofToktamish.  Pulad,  whose  policy  was  reaUy  dictated  by  his  great 
subject  Idiku,  accordingly  assembled  an  aimy  aqd  sent  it  towards 
Moscow.  Tlds,  it  was  pretended*  was  meant  to  fi|^  the  TithnanianSi 
and  to  punisk  them  lor  the  evils  they  had  brought  i^kmi  Russia,  and 
Vasili  was  ordered  to  go  in  person  to  meet  it,  or  to  send  his  brether,  his 
lOT,  or  one  of  his  grandees  as  his  representative.  |  The  Grand  Prince  was 
misled  by  the  Tartar  professions,  and  at  Moscow  people  were  living 
in  fended  security  when  the  news  came  that  the  Tartars  were  marching 
rapidly  on  the  town.  Vasili  followed  the  exfunple  of  his  father^  and  retired 
wk&L  his  wife  and  femily  to  Kostroma,  leaving  the  defence  of  his  capital 
to  his  unde  Vladimir  the  Brave,  his  brothers,  and  a  number  of  boyards. 
The  Gsand  Prince  had  great  feith  in  the  fortifications  of  Moscow,  in  his 
artillery,  and  in  the  winter,  iriiidi  promised  to  be  one  of  great  severity, 
while  he  determined  himself  to  raise  an  army  in  Northern  Russia  to  raise 
the  utffi ;  but  his  retreat  disspirited  the  inhabitant^  who  murmured  at 
being  thus  deserted.  Vladimir  ordered  the  outddrts  to  be  burnt,  while 
their  wretched  inhabitants  were  refused  an  asylum  within  the  walls,  for 
fear  that  provisions  should  run  short  Tne  Tartar  army  s^^peared  before 
the  dty  on  the  ist  of  December,  141a  Among  the  chiefe  who  accom- 
panied it  were  the  princes  Buchak  and  Tanriberdi ;  the  begs  Erekliberdi 
and  Altamir ;  Pulad  Muhammed,  Yusuf,  the  son  of  Suliman ;  Tegin, 
the  son  of  the  Sheikh  Urns,  and  his  son  Serai ;  Ibrahim,  the  son  of 
Tahmuras ;  Vashib^  and  Seid  Alibeg,  the  sons  of  Idiku ;  while  Idiku 
himself  was  commander  in  chiefHT  Having  detached  a  body  of  30,000 
men  to  besiege  the  Grand  Prince  at  Kostroma,  and  ordered  Ivan,  Prince 
of  Tuer,  to  join  them  with  his  army,  his  arquebusiers,  and  his  artillery. 
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the  Tartan  qvead  orer  the  Grand  Principality.  They  burnt  Pertbhui 
Zaleikyi  Roato^  Dimhro^  Serpuko^  Nijni  NovgOfpd^  and  Gerodett. 
The  horrors  of  the  fanraakma  of  Bata  and  Toktamiih  were  levhrcd.  ''The 
mittmble  Rnatians,*  my  Karamtiny  ^faistead  of  fwiatingy  were  like  a 
ilock  of  ihe^  pvmed  by  wolfti*  Some  were  docapitatied»  others  made 
into  taitts  for  the  Tartar  armors.  The  young  people  were  reeerred  as 
slaves,  the  old  were  stripped  of  their  clothes  and  left  to  perish  in  the 
cokL  The  prisoners  were  chained  together,  and  one  Tartar  sufficed  te 
keep  guard  over  foty  of  them.' 

Meamridle  Idiku  waited  for  At  artillery  which  the  Prince  of  T^ier  was 
to  bring,  but  the  bitter  returned  hcnne  again  on  the  plea  of  fllness  after 
he  had  gone  half  way.  The  contingent  which  was  sent  after  the  Grand 
Prince  also  fuled  in  its  obfect.  Neverthdess  Idikn  determined  to  winter 
at  Kostroma  and  to  blockade  Moscow,  but  he  was  suddenly  recalled  by 
news  which  same  ftom  the  horde.  The  Tartars  no  longer  could  i 
their  former  numbers.  The  plague,  the  attack  of  Hmur,  and 
dissensions  had  made  terrible  rarages.  We  accordingly  find  that  Pulad, 
who  had  remained  at  Serai  while  his  army  marched  to  Moscow,  was  at 
the  mercy  of  another  aspirant  to  the  throne,  and  wrote  to  recall  Idikn 
to  go  to  his  defence.  Meanu^iile  the  Grand  Prince  was  assembling  an 
army  at  Kostroma  to  attack  him. 

He  determined  therefore  to  raise  the  siege.  He  promised  to  retire  on 
the  payment  of  3,000  roubles.  This  was  ^adly  acceded  to  by  Vladimir, 
who  commanded  in  the  town,  where  die  people  were  in  a  state  of  panic 
and  given  up  to  religious  exercises.  Retiring  by  way  of  Kolomna,  he 
captured  Riazan  en  route.  The  traces  of  his  invasion  were  not  effiured 
for  a  long  time.  From  the  Don  to  Bido  ozero  and  Gallida  the  land  wu 
terribly  devastated. 

On  leaving  Muscovy  he  wrote  a  letter 'to  the  Grand  Prince  in  these 
terms :— '^  Idiku,  after  holding  counsd  with  the  tzarevitdies  and  princes, 
sends  Vasili  greeting.  Having  learnt  that  you  have  given  shdter  to  the  sons 
of  Toktamish,  the  Great  Khan  ordered  me  to  mardi  against  you.  You  not* 
only  ill-treat  our  merchants,  but  you  also  insult  our  envoys;  Ask  your 
old  men  if  it  was  so  formeriy.  Russia  was  then  famous  for  its  fidelity  to 
us.  It  preserved  a  sacred  respect  for  the  Khans,  paid  its  tribute 
regularly,  and  respected  our  merchants  and  envoys.  Instead  of  this, 
what  have  you  done  ?  When  Timur  (i>.,  Tlmur  Kutlugh)  mounted  the 
throne,  did  you  go  in  person  to  him,  or  send  one  of  your  prinoeSf  or  even 
a  boyard?  After  the  death  of  Tlmur  and  during  the  eight  years'  rdgn  of 
Shadibeg,  did  you  make  a  single  act  of  submission  ?  And  lastly,  during 
the  three  years  Pulad  has  been  on  the  throne,  have  you,  as  the  senior 
Russian  prince,  gone  to  the  horde,  as  it  was  your  duty?  All  your  actions 
have  been  criminaL     When  Theodore  Koshka*  lived  the  Russians 

*  DovMmi  a  TtrlAr  commitMiy  at  Womow. 
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heeded  his  coonsd  tad  bdiaved  weU»  but  yoa  no  longer  heed  John, 
his  soni  your  treftsuxer  and  friend.  Yoa  rqect  the  wise  counsel  of  the 
dders.  See  the  consequences  in  the  wasting  of  yoinr  conntry.  If  yoa 
woaki  avoid  this*  listen  to  yoor  wisest  boyards,  to  Ilia  and  Peter,  and 
John  Nikitkhy  Soc^  and  send  me  one  of  yoor  grmdees  whh  the  tribi^ 
Russia  used  to  send  to  Janibeg.  AH  die  ticoses  yoa  have  made  to  the 
Khans  about  the  poverty  of  the  Russian  people  were  £dse.  We  have 
overrun  your  counby,  and  we  know  that  every  two  pboghs  pay  you  a 
rouble.  What  becomes  of  this  money?  We  do  not  wish  to  ill-treat 
you.  Why  should  you  behave  like  a  miserable  fugitive?  Reflect  and 
listoi  to  the  counsels  of  prudence.** 

This  magnHoqaent  letter  had  little  eflect  on  the  Grand  Prince,  who 
knew  of  the  dissensions  that  reigned  at  the  horde.  He  returned  again 
to  Mosoow,  where  he  greeted  his  uncle»  the  brave  Vladimir.  '^  The  first 
of  all  the  Russian  princes,*  says  Karamzin,  **  to  serve  under  one  of  his 
nephews."t 

Meanwhile  Pulad  had  been  driven  from  the  timme  byHmnr.  Of 
Pulad  as  Khan  we  have  coins  struck  at  Bulgfaari,  New  Bdlghari,  Asak, 
Astrakhan,  Khnarezm,  and  Radjan  or  Rasan,  whidi  some  have  read 
Majar,  but  it  may  be  a  corruption  of  Riazan.  They  range  from  9fo 
(1407-8)  to  815  (1412-13).  Fradm  suggests,  I  know  not  why,  that  the 
cmns  struck  at  Khuarezm  belong  to  another  Pulad.| 


TIMUR  KHAN. 

According  to  Abdul  Ghassar,  Timur  and  Pulad  were  the  proUghs  of 
Idiku  and  his  son  Nur  ud  din  respectively,  Idiku  supporting  the  former ; 
but  from  the  facts  already  mentioned,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  it 
was  his  son  who  supported  the  new  Khan,  while  Idiku  was  the  patron  of 
Pulad.  The  author  just  cited  tells  us  that  Idiku  and  Nur  ud  din 
quarrelled  about  their  candidates  for  the  throne,  and  that  the  former, 
rather  than  fight  his  son,  retired  to  Khuarezm,  where  Nur  ud  din, 
unmoved  by  his  father's  generosity,  pursued  him.| 

We  are  told  that  at  this  time  Daniel,  the  son  of  Boris,  Prince  of  Nijni 
Novgorod,  endeavoured  to  recover  his  father's  patrimony,  which  had 
been  appropriated  by  the  Grand  Prince,  and  at  the  head  of  five  hundred 
men,  the  guards  of  the  Bulgarian  princes,  he  defeated  the  hitter's  brother 
at  Liskof,  while  his  voivode  or  general  Talich,  supported  by  the 
Tzarevitch  of  Kazan,  with  a  combined  army  of  less  than  ^st  hundred 
Russians  and  Tartars,  suiprised  and  pillaged  the  city  of  Vladimir,  which 
was  now  but  the  shadow  of  its  former  self,  and  was  unfortified.  His 
allies,  the  Tartars  of  Kazani  returned  home  with  their  booty.  | 

*  KartaulB, ▼. SI9-S4Z.         tM,a4S.  IRm.,37s.  f  Ungks, o^ dt, sSSi  Ac* 
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Timor  had  oalj  a  very  short  rdgn,  and  was  succeeded  by  Jelal  nd  din 
Stdtan,  a  son  (^  Toktatnish,  who  was  apparently  living  at  Kief,  and  who 
was  a  dose  frigid  of  the  Lithnanian  Prince  Vitut  This  took  place  about 
the  year  141 1.  Although  his  undisputed  reign  was  short,  Timor  seems 
to  have  struck  coins  during  several  years.  The  first  one  of  him  known, 
according  to  Soret,  is  dated  in  809.  That  was  before  the  accession  of 
Pulad.  It  was  struck  at  Krim,  and  is  now  in  the  Ouwarof  collection. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  coin  of  his  of  the  year  818  (i>.,  1415-16), 
some  years  after  the  accession  of  Jelal  ud  din,  which  may,  however,  have 
a  blundered  legend.  Two  or  three  dateless  coins  of  Timur  were  struck 
at  Astrakhan,  the  rest  at  Bulghari. 


JELAL   UD   DIN   KHAN. 

The  rapidity  of  these  revolutions  and  the  ease  with  which  they  were 
effected  proves  how  weak  and  disintegrated  the  central  authority  at 
Serai  was  becoming.  Jelal  ud  din  Sultan  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Toktamish.  He  is  called  Seleni  Sultan  and  Seledin  by  the  Russian  and 
Polish  chroniclers,  and  Jelalberdei  by  the  Turkish  writers.  Schiltberger 
calls  him  Segelalladin.*  Abdul  Ghassar  tells  us  that,  having  profited  by 
Idiku's  absence,  he  marched  against  Timur,  who  fled.  Jelal  ud  din  seized 
the  throne,  and  having  strengthened  his  position,  he  attacked  and  sought 
to  kill  Nur  ud  din,  and  did  succeed  in  killing  Pulad,  who  it  seems  still 
survived,  in  the  strugglct  Schiltberger  also  tells  us  it  was  he  who  drove 
away  Pulad4  Nur  ud  din  escaped,  but  repented  not  having  followed 
his  father's  advice.  It  was  doubtless  at  the  instance  of  Idiku  that  the 
Mankuts  or  Kara  Kalpaks,  his  special  subjects,  now  made  an  attack  on 
the  borders  of  Kipchak  from  beyond  the  Yaik.S 

I  have  described  how  Daniel,  son  of  Boris,  Princp  of  Nijni  Novgorod, 
made  an  effort  to  regain  his  ancient  patrimony  and  attacked  Vladimir. 
We  now  find  the  sons  of  Boris  r^airing  to  the  Tartar  court,  which  at 
their  instance  sent  orders  to  Vasili  to  cede  the  principality  to  them.  This 
intrigue  and  the  fact  that  Vitut  of  Lithuania  was  in  close  alliance  with 
Ivan,  the  Prince  of  Tuer,  and  also  with  Jelal  ud  din,  induced  the  Grand 
Prince  to  go  himself  to  the  horde,  with  some  of  his  principal  boyards. 
Fourteen  days  later  the  Prince  of  Tuer  followed  his  example,  and  also 
went  to  the  horde,  but  another  revolution  had  taken  place  there.  We 
are  told  that,  inflated  by  his  success,  Jelal  ud  din  became  quite  insup- 
portable on  account  of  his  pride  and  avarice,  and  neglected  his  nearest 
relatives,  to  whom  he  had  been  indebted  for  his  advancement.!  In  a 
battle  with  Idiku  he  was  treacherously  shot  with  an  arrow  by  his  brother 

*  op.  cit,  90>  t  LaafktfSSs,  fte.  t  Op.cit,  90* 
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Kibak.  Von  Hammer  says  by  KerimberdeL*  Jdal  ud  ^n  ttrock  ooint 
at  Astrakhan  and  Bulghari,  and  one  of  them  bears  the  uncertida  date 
814  (/X|  141  i-i2).t    He  was  killed^  acccmling  to  I,angleS|  in  I4i2« 


KERIMBERDEI   KHAN 

Jelal  nd  din  was  suc^ceeded  by  bis  brother  Kenmbeidei.  The  new 
Khan,  who  had  no  doubt  with  his  other  brothers  foond  a  useful  asyhun 
in  Russia,  was  weQ  disposed  towards  Vasili»  and  received  him  very 
gradoosly.  He  pnnnised  not  to  support  the  Princes  o£  Susdal  (m^  of 
Nijni  Novgorod),  and  that  he  would  not  second  the  machinations  of 
Vitutagafaist  Russia.  At  the  horde  Vasili  met  a  <iuasi  rival  in  the  person 
of  Ivan  of  Toer,  who  was  also  well  received  by  the  Khan.  Ivan  behaved 
b  a  friendly  way,  and  promised  not  to  molest  the  Grand  PriodpaUty4 
Vaiiliy  however,  seems  to  have  renewed  the  obl^ation  to  pay  annual 
tribute  to  the  Tartars,  which  was  duly  carried  out  during  the  rest  of  his 
reign,  notwithstanding  the  commotions  that  went  on  at  SeraL 

In  April,  141 3,  we  read  of  an  embassy  which  went  to  Ofen  in  Hui^;ary, 
bearing  rich  presents,  offering  Ladislaus  the  alliance  of  the  Khan.  Two 
years  later  the  Tartars  west  of  the  Don  invaded  the  district  of  Riazan, 
and  captured  and  {nllaged  the  town  of  Eletz,  whose  prince  was  killed. 
Wlule  Kerimberdei  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Russians  he  was  the 
reverse  with  the  Lithuanians.  His  brother  Jehd  ud  din,  we  are  told,  had 
fought  with  A^tut  and  Ladislaus  against  the  Prussian  knights.  Kerim- 
berdei, on  the  other  hand,  was  hostile  to  them,  and  we  actually  find  Vitut 
nominating  a  new  Khan  of  his  own.  He  was  called  Betsa  Pulad,  and 
was  solemnly  invested  at  Vilna,  decked  hi  a  ^endid  cap  of  golden 
tissue  and  a  superb  pelisse  covered  with  scarlet  doth.  He  was,  however, 
captured  and  beheaded  by  Kerimberdd,  who  was  soon  after  himsdf 
filled  by  his  brother  Jebbarberdei,  also  called  Jarimferdei,  who  was  a 
creature  of  Vitut|  The  coins  of  Kerimberdei  do  not  bear  dates.  They 
were  struck  at  Serai  and  Astrakhan.1 


KIBAK  KHAN. 

The  name  of  Kibak  appears  in  several  corrupt  forms.  He  was  called 
Thebacht  by  Schiltberger,  who  tells  us  he  reigned  both  before  and  after 
his  brother  Kerimberdei  whom  he  eventually  supplanted.  He  lived 
amidst  constant  difficulties.  These  difficulties  are  shared  by  the 
historian,  who  has  now  few  dated  coins  to  rely  upon,  and  has  a 

*  OoM«  Bofdt,  37S*   SthOtbOTfir,  90*   LmiIm,  loc  cH.  t  Sortt.  op.  dt.,  ss* 
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number  o£  names  of  varkms  Khans  whom  he  finds  it  difficult  to  place, 
and  who  were  doubtless  rirals  for  the  throne.  Amidst  ^is  dearth  of 
materials  one  can  only  make  a  tentative  arrangement  Kibak  strode 
cdns  at  Astrakhan  and  BidgfaarL*  From  their  scarcity  it  is  probable 
that  he  did  not  occupy  the  throne  very  long.  It  would  seem  that^  like 
his  brothers^  he  was  at  issue  with  Idiku,  who  set  up  Chekre  in  his  pU^re. 


JEBBARBERDEI  KHAN. 

Khuandemir  names  Jtbbarberdei  as  the  successor  of  Kibak,  Abdul 
Ghassar,  on  the  other  hand,  tells  us  both  he  and  Kerimberdei  died  from 
the  wounds  they  received  in  a  single  oombat.t  We  have  no  coins  of  his, 
and  merdy  the  solitary  statement  by  Karamdn,  who  calls  him  Jerem- 
ferdei,  that  he  was  in  ck)se  alliance  with  the  Lidraanians.) 


CHEKRE   KHAN. 

Chekre  is  said  by  Abdul  Ghassar  to  have  been  a  relative  of  Idikn's,  but 
he  probably  belonged  to  the  family  of  Urus  Khan.  The  Bavarian 
traveller  Schiltbeiger,  who  was  in  his  service^  tells  us  he  had  lived  for 
some  years  at  the  courts  of  Miran  Shah,  and  Abubddu-,  the  son  and 
grandson  of  Thnur.  While  there  an  embassy  came  to  hhn  from  Idiku, 
asking  him  to  return  to  the  Kipchak.  He  accorcKi^  did  so,  and  was 
stii^>tied  by  Abubekhr  with  a  force  of  six  hundred  horsemen,  to  whom 
Schiltberger  was  attached.  They  travelled  by  way  <A  Georgia  to 
Shirvan,  and  thence  to  Derbend,  Astrakhan,  and  a  place  called  Setzulet 
(probably  a  conruption  of  Serai),  where  there  were  many  Christians,  who 
had  a  bishop.  Their  priests,  he  says,  knew  Latin,  but  read  and  chaunted 
their  prayers  in  Tartar.  They  then  went  on  to  find  Idiku.  The  latter 
set  out  on  an  excursion  to  Siberia,  and  Chekre  and  Schiltberger  went 
with  him.  Our  traveller  calls  Siberia,  Ibissibur,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
earliest  notices  we  have  of  the  name.  He  tells  us  that  in  Siberia  was  a 
mountain  two  and  thirty  days  long  {ui^  the  Uxals),  beyond  which, 
according  to  the  inhabitants,  was  an  uninhalnted  waste  reaching  to  the 
end  of  the  world.  In  this  mountain  the  people  were  wild,  and  lived 
apart  from  other  nations,  and  only  their  hands  and  faces  were  free 
from  hair.  They  hunted  wild  animals  in  the  mountains,  and  also 
ate  leaves  and  grass,  and  whatever  they  met  witfa^  The  rukr  of  the 
country  sent  Idiku  a  wild  man  and  woman  who  had  been  captured  tiiere, 
also  a  wiUL  horse  not  laifer  than  an  ass^  and  other  animals.  In  that 
land  {U^  Siberia),  he  says,  there  were  also  dogs  who  drew  carts  and 

*8oltt,o^dt•33.  t  Langlet  sSS.  I  Kanauiiv  ▼•  247- 
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dedgesy  contamiiig  fan  and  dochs.  These  dogs  wcfe  as  big  as  asses, 
and  were  also  ased  as  food.  The  people  who  lived  there  were  called 
Ugine  (i>.9  Ugri).  When  a  young  unmarried  person  among  them^iljed, 
they  dressed  him  in  his  best  clothes,  held  a  feast,  put  the  corpse  on  a  - 
bier,  and  raised  a  beantiful  canopy  over  it  This  thqr  carried  in  pro- 
cession. In  front  went  the  young  people  in  their  best  clothes,  and 
behind  the  father  and  mother  and  other  relatives,  raising  lamentations^ 
They  carried  the  eatables  and  drinkables  to  the  edge  of  die  grave,  where 
they  held  a  funeral  feast,  the  young  folk  sitting  round  eating  and 
drinking  and  the  relatives  wailing.  The  latter  were  afterwards  accom- 
panied home.  In  that  land  men  ate  no  bread,  nor  had  they  any  oocn  but 
only  beans.  These  focts  Schittberger  reports  came  widim  his  own 
observation.*    We  must  now  on  again  with  our  story. 

Kerimberdd  having  been  driven  away,t  Idikn,  we  are  told,  put  his 
pretegh  Chekre  on  the  throne,  as  he  had  promised.  His  reign 
lasted  for  nine  months.  He  and  Idiku  were  then  attacked  by  Ulugh 
Muhammed,  Chekte  fled  to  Desht  Kipchak,  and  Idiku  was  made 
prisoner.t  Chekre's  coins  are  dated  in  817  and  818  (^,  I4i5-i6), 
and  were  struck  at  Bulgfaari,  Astrakhan,  and  the  Ordu.  I(  as  Von 
Hammer  suggests,  Kibak  be  the  same  person  whom  the  Russian 
chroniclers  call  Kuidat  or  Kuidadat,  as  is  very  probable,  then  it  would 
seem  that  Ulugh  Muhammad's  war  against  Qiekre  was  in  support  of  tiie 
dispossessed  Kibak,  and  was  in  foct  in  favour  of  the  family  of  Toktamish 
as  against  that  of  Urus  Khan.  This  is  fovourod  by  the  fact  that  Chdcre 
is  found  in  alliance  with  Idiku,  the  enemy  of  Toktamish  and  hb 
descendants,  while  we  find  Kuidat  the  object  of  resentment  to  Borrak, 
the  representative  of  the  house  of  Urus  Khan  in  the  Eastern  Kipchak. 


SEYID  AHMED  KHAN. 

Abdul  Ghassar  and  Khuandemir  inake  Chekre  be  succeeded  by  Seyid 
Ahmed,  to  whom  we  shall  revert  in  the  next  chapter.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  boy,  for  the  former  writer  says  he  had  no  experience  in  ruling, 
and  was  deposed  after  only  forty-five  days'  rule4 


DERWISH  KHAN. 

At  this  time  we  meet  with  another  Khan  named  Derwish,  who  is  made 
the  successor  of  Seyid  by  Khuandemir  and  Abdul  Ghassar.  Hiscoinsare 
not  unfirequent  They  are  also  found  minted  in  several  p]aces,asAstnddum, 


*  Op.  cit,  od«  Neanumn.  88-90. 
t  Scbiltberger  tellt  ns  Kibak  regained  the  throne*  but  he  oaly  kept  it  for  a  alMrt  tiBC. 
1/^,92.   Golden  Horde,  377*  i  Looi^ee,  989* 
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Scad,  Boli^ittiy  Ordn^and  an  uncertain  locality,  Bing  Bazar.*  His  dates 
are  rery  cormpt  and  uncertain.  They  teem  to  range  from  805  to  822,  but 
the  matter  is  very  doubtful  He  is  called  the  son  of  Alchi  Khan  by 
De  la  Croix.t  It  b  strange  that,  with  the  wide  authority  which 
his  YarioQS  mint  places  show  he  had,  that  we  should  know  so  little  of  his 
history.  It  b  not  improbable  that,  like  Chekre,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
family  of  Urns  Khan. 


KIBAK    (RESTORED). 

As  I  read  the  authorities,  Kibak  or  Kuidat,  the  proUgi  of  Ulugh 
Muhammedy  still  lived,  aud  he  seems  now  to  have  again  occupied  the 
throne  of  the  Western  Kipchak.  In  the  Eastern  Kipchak  or  the 
country  of  the  White  Horde,  Koirijak  was  dead,  and  his  place  was 
occupied  by  his  son  Borrak.  In  1422  he  marched  against  Kibak  or 
Kttidat,  as  he  is  called,  defeated  hhn,  and  laid  siege  to  the  town  o^ 
Octoyef,  but  did  not  take  it  The  next  year  Kibak  returned  with  a  fresh 
army  and  attacked  the  same  town.  He  captured  many  prisoners,  but 
these  were  retaken  by  the  Russian  Prince  Yuri  Romanovitch  of  Odoyef 
and  the  vmvode  of  Mzensk.  He  made  another  attack  some  time  after, 
but  was  severely  beaten  and  apparently  killed  by  Yuri  and  a  contingent 
sent  by  the  Lithuanian  \^tut,  and  both  his  wives  were  taken  prisoners 
and  carried  ofl^  one  to  Lithuania  and  the  other  to  Moscow.l 


ULUGH   MUHAMMED   KHAN. 

Wenow  find  the  Khanate  dominated  by Uhi|^  Muhammed  Khan,  who 
was  a  patron  of  the  fiamily  of  Toktamish  and  himself  belonged  to  the 
fiunily  of  Tuka  Timur,  as  I  shall  show  in  a  future  chapter.}  M.  Soret 
says  that  a  oun  of  the  collection  Pflug,  struck  at  Astrakhan  in  822 
{i^  in  1419),  shows  that  Muhammed  was  then  reigning.|  In  1424  we  find 
him  attacked  and  defeated  by  Borrak.  The  account  of  what  followed 
is  contained  in  an  interesting  passage  from  the  work  of  Abderresak, 
quoted  by  Von  Hammer. 


BORRAK  KHAN. 

That  historian  of  Timur  and  his  son  Shahrolch,  in  an  extract  given  by 
Von  Hammer,  says  that,  having  in  1424  defeated  Muhammed  Khan  and 
possessed  himself  of  the  command  of  the  Uzbegs,  Borrak  the  following 

*  Sorts,  op.  dt,  3S-  t  Joorn.  Atiat,  4th  ter.,  xtU.  1x9.  ;  Qokten  Hordt»  jSt* 
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year  demanded  from  Ulaghb^,  tlie  governor  of  Turkestan,  tito  sunender 
of  Sighnak,  the  old  capita]  of  the  White  Horde,  which  had  been  incor- 
porated by  Timur  with  his  dominions.  Arslan  Khoja,  the  Teridtan  who 
governed  at  Sighnak,  reported  that  the  messengers  of  fiorrak  had  com- 
mitted some  depredations  in  the  neighbourhood.  Their  demands  were 
submitted  by  Ulughbeg  to  his  father  Shahrokh,  then  Khan  of  Jagatai,  as 
heir  to  the  dominions  of  Timur.  The  demand  was  met  by  preparations 
for  war.  Shahrokh  sent  an  army  to  his  son's  assistance,  commanded  by 
another  of  his  sons  named  Muhammed  ChokL  They  set  out  for 
Samarkand  on  the  15th  of  February,  1427.  Meanwhile  Ulughbeg  set 
out  with  his  own  troops  towards  Sighnak,  and  Was  soon  joined  by  his 
brother  with  the  army  of  Khorassan.  The  battle  fidd  was  very  hillocky 
and  ill-adapted  for  a  cavalry  struggle.  When  the  armies  drew  near  to 
one  another  it  was  seen  that  the  troops  of  Borrak  were  superior.  He 
would  not,  however,  risk  an  open  fight,  says  the  chronicler,  but  had 
recourse  to  a  ruse.  Collecting  his  nien,  he  made  a  sudden  rush  with 
them  altogether.  The  right  and  left  wings  of  Uhtghbeg's  army  were 
overthrown,  the  centre  was  shaken,  and  eventually  the  whole  army  took 
to  flight  They  were  pursued  to  the  very  walls  of  Samarkand,  and  the 
rich  and  beautiful  country  of  Transoxiana  and  Turkestan  was  terribly 
ravaged,  the  victors  retiring  with  a  rich  booty. 

It  would  seem  that  during  the  absence  of  Borrak  in  the  East, 
Muhammed  r^ained  a  temporary  authority  in  the  Western  Kipchak. 
He  was  soon  driven  away  again  by  Devlet  BerdL* 


DEVLET  BERDI. 

Devlet  Berdi  is  made  a  son  of  Tash  Timur  by  Khandemir,t  but  it 
seems  more  probable  that  he  was  a  son  of  Toktamish  and  the  brother  of 
the  other  princes  whose  names  were  compounded  with  Berdi.  Accordmg 
to  Sdultbeiger,  he  only  reigned  for  three  days.}  He  issued  coins,  however, 
aft  New  Serai  and  AstraUian*!  The  only  one  known  to  me  with  a  date 
was  stntdi  in  831  (i>.,  I427>^).|  He  was  displaced  by  Borrak  Khan, 
who  was  afterwards  defeated  and  killed  by  Muhammed.  This  defeat  took 
place  in  the  year  831  of  the  hejinuf  According  to  M.  Soret,  no  coins  of 
Borrak  are  knowBi  proving  what  little  hold  he  can  have  had  on  the 
towns  oC  the  Khanate. 


KADIRBERDI. 

We  now  meet  with  another  son  of  Toktamish  with  the  name  of 
Kadirbeidi.    He  struck  a  com  at  Bulghari,  puUi^ed  by  Fraebn.**    He 


» S<AUtb«Tfer,  91.  ♦  Jouin.  Alio.,  4th  ter.,  xvii.  ug.  lOp-cit^Qi. 
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it  not  named  by  Khnandemir,  but  we  are  dsewheie  told  that,  having 
refused  to  acknoidedge  Idikn,  the  latter  inarched  against  kam  and  MM 
hhn.  According  to  one  account  Idikn  was  abo  kiSed  in  the  struggle^ 
idkile  another  makes  htm  be  drowned  in  the  Sihon.* 


ULUGU   MUHAMMED  (USIOUD). 

Mohammed  again  found  an  opportunity  and  mounted  the  throne. 
Chekre,  the  patron  of  Schiltberger,  who  it  seems  was  stiD  livmg,  marched 
against  him,  but  was  also  slain^t  and  Muhammed  was  for  a  while  the 
master  of  the  Kipchaks. 

We  must  now  make  a  long  digression  to  bring  up  the  narrative  of 
events  in  Russia  to  this  point  The  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Vasili 
were  spent  for  the  greater  part  in  peace  with  his  neighbours.  We  find 
him  sending  some  troops  to  assist  the  Lithuuiians  against  die  Uvonian 
knights4  and  having  a  passing  brush  with  tiie  Swedes,}  but  otherwise 
Great  Russia  was  tolerably  tranquil.  It  was,  however,  again  ravaged  by 
the  plague,  which  was  apparently  a  form  of  cholera,  and  which  was  more 
or  less  chronic  from  1352  to  1437,  and  destroyed  a  great  number  of 
people.  To  avert  this  terrible  attack  various  methods  were  employed, 
churches  were  buUt,  wealth  was  devoted  to  charity,  and  at  Pskof  the 
distressed  people  burnt  twdve  witches.|  1419  was  marked  by  a  thick 
snow  which  prevented  the  seed  from  being  sown,  and  which  was 
succeeded  by  a  famine  lasting  three  years,  and  this  by  the  terrible  winter 
of  1422.  Hearing  that  there  were  stores  of  grain  at  Pskof,  the  people  of 
Novgorod,  TUer,  Moscow,  the  Chudes,  and  CareHans  hastened  there, 
and  soon  caused  a  dearth,  and  the  fugitives  were  driven  bade  again. 
Novgorod  and  Moscow  were  devastated  by  fires.  In  1421  a  large  part 
of  Novgorod  and  nineteen  monasteries  were  overwhelmed  in  an  innn* 
dation ;  terrible  hurricanes,  €Uls  of  aerolites,  and  the  great  comet  of  1420,% 
which  the  Italians  believed  foretoki  the  death  of  John  Galeas,  Duke  of 
Milan,  seemed  to  be  a  warning  that  the  end  of  all  thii|gs  was  it  hand.  It 
was  amidst  these  evil  days  that  Vasili  died,  on  the  27th  of  February, 
1425,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-six  years. 

During  his  reign  Nijn!  Novgon)d,Suzda],andMurom,s<mie districts  in  the 
coQDtry  of  the  Vlatiches,  formerly  bdonging  to  Chemigof,  such  as  Torussa, 
Novoasll,  Koielsk,  Percmysl :  and  others,  such  as  Beyetski-Verkh,  and 
Vdogda,  belonging  to.  Novgorod,  were  added  to  the  Ckand  Principality, 
while  the  rqmbUc  of  Viatka  was  practically  subjected  to  his  authority ; 
but  be  made  no  marked  inroad  upon  the  Tartars,  whose  government  was 
breaking  to  pieces,  nor  could  he  recover  for  Russia  those  fair  Western 
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and  Soutbern  provinces  which  were  ruled  by  his  father-in-law  Vitut,  the 
master  of  the  neighbouring  and  much  buger  empire  of  Lithuania.  By 
his  win  he  left  his  infimt  son  Vasili  the  title  of  Grand  Prince,  and 
the  various  domains  he  had  received  from  his  hihcr,  together  with 
his  own  acquisitions.  It  is  strange  to  read  the  list  of  this  private 
property,  inchiding  the  principalities  of  Nijni  Novgorod  and  Murom,  the 
mill  at  Khodinka,  a  house  at  the  gate  of  Barovitsk,  and  another  beyond 
the  gate  near  Saint  Vladimir,  a  cap  of  gold,  a  superb  collar,  the  cross  of 
the  patriarch  Philotheus,  a  stone  vase  sent  by  Vitut,  a  crystal  cup 
presented  by  Yagellon,  Sec  To  his  wife  he  left  his  other  property 
for  life,  and  itUir  alia  he  left  each  of  his  five  daughters  five 
slaves  or  serft.*  By  a  treaty  which  he  made  with  the  Prince  of 
Riazan,  and  idiich  was  dated  in  1403,  the  Oka  was  fixed  as  their 
common  boundary.  He  ceded  the  town  of  Tula  to  him,  and  that  prince 
in  return  promised  to  live  at  peace  with  the  princes  of  Torussa  and 
Novossil,  vassals  of  the  Grand  Prince,  who  were  probably  Tartars. 

Vasili,  when  the  Emperor  Manuel  of  Constantinople  was  terribly 
harassed  by  the  Ottomans,  sent  him  a  welcome  supply  of  money,  and  the 
grateful  Kaiser  married  his  son  John  Palaeologos  to  Anne,  the  daughter 
of  Vasili,  who  however  died  three  years  later  ftom  the  plague.t  During 
a  large  part  of  Vasili's  reign  Cyprian  was  metropolitan,  and  he  ruled  the 
Church  with  firmness  and  prudence,  and  was  also  famous  for  his 
learning.  iHUraiiawt  are  told  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  converting 
three  Mongol  nobles,  named  Bakhti,  Khidir,  and  Mamat,  who  were 
baptised  with  great  pomp  on  the  banks  of  the  Moskwa,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Grand  Prince  and  his  court  The  three  neophytes  received  the 
names  of  Ananias,  Azarias,  and  MtsaeL  Cyprian  died  in  i4o64andwas 
succeeded  by  Photius,  a  Greek  fix>m  the  Morea,  who  was  skilled  in 
the  Slave  tongue,  but  who  was  avaricious,  and  thought  more  of  the 
worldly  than  the  spiritual  wanU  of  the  Church,  and  engaged  in  quanels 
and  litigation  with  the  grandees.  He  was  in  consequence  unpopular. 
Although  living  at  Moscow,  the  metropolitans  were  styled  metropolitans 
of  Kief^  the  old  mother  dty  of  the  Russian  empire,  whence  they  drew  a 
considerable  income.  This  position  kept  up  a  close  bond  of  union  with 
the  Southern  provinces  now  under  the  Lithuanians,  not  at  all  to  the  taste 
of  \ntut,  who  was  a  Rmnan  Cathdic  Cyprian  had  conciliated  him  by 
living  a  long  time  at  Kief,  and  odierwise;  but  Photius,  who  was  a 
bigoted  Greek,  refused  to  make  any  visitation  of  the  Southern  provinces, 
although  he  insisted  on  them  sending  him  his  proper  does.  Vitut 
persuaded  the  Soutiiem  bishops  to  address  a  remonstrance  to  Phothis, 
and  on  the  refiisal  of  the  patriarch  at  Constantinople,  who  was  the 
latter^s  friend,  to  consecrate  a  finesh  metropolitan,  these  Southern  bishops 
repaired  to  Novgorod  in  Lithnaniay  and  having  issued  a  famous  pro- 
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clamation  to  the  people,  proceeded  themselves  to  consecrate  Gregory 
Tsamblak  as  their  hierarch.  In  this  proclamation,  signed  by  the 
archbishop  of  Polotsk  and  Lithuania  and  the  bishops  of  Chcmigof,  Lutsk^ 
Vladimir,  Smolensk,  Kholm,  and  Turof,  and  in  which  they  call  Vitut  the 
hospodar  of  Lithuania,  they  recite  how  Photius  refused  to  visit  them  or 
govern  them,  and  was  only  engaged  in  amassing  wealth  and  robbing 
Kief  of  the  ornaments  of  its  churches.  They  recite  also  that  from  early 
times  the  bishps  had  had  the  right  of  electing  a  metropolitan,  and  had  in 
fact  in  the  reign  of  Isiaslaf  consecrated  Cement ;  that  Bulgaria  and 
Servia,  less  important  countries  than  ^  Little  Russia,**  had  their  own 
metropolitans ;  that  it  was  not  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  who 
nominated  the  metropolitan  but  the  Emperor,  whence  had  arisen  many 
abuses,  &c  The  whole  document  is  interesting  to  those  who  study 
ecclesiastical  changes.  The  election  took  place  on  the  15th  of 
November,  141 5. 

Photius  protested  in  vain.  His  rival,  zealous  for  religion  and  for 
learning,  made  an  effort  to  join  the  churches  of  the  East  and  West,  and 
journeyed  to  Rome  and  Constantinople,  but  the  attempt  was  fruitless.  He 
died  in  1419,  and  was  succeeded  as  Southern  metropolitan  by  Gerassim, 
bishop  of  Smolensk* 

For  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  Yaroslaf  the  Great,  we  find  the 
Russian  sovereign  issuing  a  set  of  laws ;  at  least  no  intervening  ones  are 
extant  These  were  issued  for  the  pec^le  of  the  Dwina  in  1397.  The 
usual  feudal  method  of  paying  fines  for  various  offences  is  carried  out 
Some  of  the  clauses  are  curious.  No  one  was  to  interfere  with  a  quarrel 
at  a  feast  which  terminated  on  the  spot,  but  if  it  was  prolonged  the 
Grand  Prince's  representative  was  to  receive  a  marten's  fur ;  labourers 
removing  landmarks  were  to  be  fined  a  sheep  or  its  equivalent ;  promises 
made  under  durance  were  void ;  thieves,  when  canght,  were  to  be  marked 
(f>.,  branded) ;  those  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands  or  assisting 
criminals  to  escape  were  to  be  fined;  no  lord  of  a  serf  was  to  be 
responsible  for  killing  him  by  inadvertence,  whipping  him  until  he 
died,  &c.  The  merchants  of  the  Dwina  were  to  have  free  trade  with 
the  Grand  Principality,  paying  only  to  the  Grand  Prince's  deputies  at 
Osthigh  and  Vologda  a  tax  of  two  measuxes  of  salt  for  each  boat  and  two 
fiirs  (?)  for  each  cart 

During  the  reign  of  Vasili,  Novgorod  and  Pskof  hegajk  to  imi- 
tate Moscow  and  introduced  a  metal  coinage  in  place  of  the  old 
system  ci  paying  by  skins*  In  his  reign  the  Russians  also  b^;an 
to  date  their  years  from  the  Creadon,  and  to  make  September 
instead  of  March  the  beginning  of  the  year  at  formerly.  This 
was  doubtless  an  innovation  of  Cyprian's,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks 
Meanwhile  the   arts  made  some    progress  although  the  Germans 
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of  Dofpat  prevented  their  artisans  (torn  entering  Russia  and  other- 
wise  hindered  its  profpness.  Simeon  the  Black,  the  monk  Prokhor, 
and  Daniel  of  Gorodetz  are  named  as  fiunous  painters  at  this  period,  and 
we  are  told  that  in  1420  the  method  of  preparing  lead  fimr  roofing 
churches  was  introduced  at  Pskofl*  In  1404  the  firit  dock  that  struck 
was  erected  at  Moscow.  It  was  made  by  a  Servian  monk  of  Mount 
Athos  and  was  put  up  in  a  puhlio  place*  It  was  deemed  a  prodigy,  in 
a  letter  addressed  by  the  metropolitan  Photius  in  1410  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Novgorod,  we  have  some  curious  details  of  the  times,  those  who  n^ere 
united  in  marriage  without  the  usual  benediction  were  excommunicated. 
Marriages  were  to  be  cdebrated  after  mass  and  not  at  night  Only 
young  people  who  had  no  children  woe  to  marry  a  third  time.  Girls  of 
less  than  twdve  years  were  forbidden  to  mairy.  Oaths  and  obscenities 
were  condemned.  Nuns  and  monks  were  forbidden  to  live  in  the  same 
monasteries!  The  clergy  were  forbidden  to  trade  or  to  practise  usury, 
&ct  But  on  surveying  the  period  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
progress  was  well  nigh  impossible  so  tong  as  Muscovy  was  tightly  hdd 
all  round  her  borders  in  the  grip  of  strong  and  barbarous  powers,  who 
closed  every  inlet  into  the  country  and  created  an  Isoladon  scarcdy 
paralleled  in  history.  We  must  remember  that  she  had  at  this  time  no 
seaboard  at  all|  that  no  traveller  could  enter  her  borders  or  leave  them 
without  crossing  more  or  less  hostile  territory,  and  that  she  was 
absolutely  cut  off  from  all  knowledge  of  the  renaissance  in  the  West  and 
limited  for  teachers  to  the  crystallised  and  mumified  ecclesiastical  caste 
which  dominated  the  church  of  Byzantium. 

Vasili  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Vasili,  a  boy  ten  years  old.  He  is 
well  known  in  history  as  Vasili  the  Blind.  From  the  first  his  unde  Yuri 
or  Geoige,  who  wished  to  revive  the  old  form  of  succession,  refiised  to 
submit  to  hun.  He  had  retired  to  Galitch,  and  when  he  heard  of  his 
nephew's  enthronement  he  collected  an  army,  but  dared  not  face  that  of  the 
latter  and  fied  beyond  the  Sura.  He  then  ptopowtd  an  armistice  for  a 
year.  Vasili  sent  Photius,  the  metropolitan,  to  treat  with  him,  and  when 
he  ventured  to  intimidate  him  by  the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  the  people 
of  his  own  appanage,  the  proud  prelate  reminded  him  that  peasants  were 
not  soldiers  and  shirts  were  not  cuirasses.  The  result  of  the  mission  was 
that  Vnri  agreed  to  for^o  his  daims  until  the  matter  had  been  decided  by 
die  Khan  of  the  Tartars^  Meanwhile  the  plague  agahn  ravaged  Russia, 
several  princes  perished  both  at  Tuer  and  Moscow.  This  was  in  1426 
and  again  in  1431.  In  1430  there  was  a  great  drought  followed  by 
famine.  Thus  was  the  new  reign  inaugurated  with  sad  omens.  In  1436 
the  redoububle  ATitut,  tHio  deemed  no  doubt  that  Russia  was  now  in 
weak  hands,  besieged  Apochka,  in  the  district  of  Psko^  with  an  arroyef 
Bdiemians,  Wallachians,  and  ci  Tartars^  famished  by  die  Khan 
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Mttbwuned.  The  dtixnsluying  dog  a  laige  hole  and  planted  stakes  in 
it,  covered  It  with  a  bddge  hung  on  cords,  and  posted  themsdves  behind 
their  wall  Into  this  ambush  the  Tifhnsnians  fid],  nany  of  them  were 
lolled,  whfle  those  who  were  taken  ^isoners  were  burnt  alive.  Having 
withdrawn  his  army  it  was  overtaken  with  a  terriUe  hurricane  which  was 
deemed  a  visitation  of  heaven,  and  Vitut  the  mote  readily  agreed  to  make 
peace  on  condition  of  the  Pskofians  payii^  a  sum  of  1450  silver  roubles. 
Two  years  later  be  marched  through  the  marshy  district  called  the 
Black  Forest  to  punish  the  Novgorodians,  who  given  up  to  hixury  and 
confident  that  they  wece  sale  among  their  maidies,  treated  his  threats 
with  contumely,  and  sent  lihn  word  they  were  preparing  hydromel  for 
him.  Anadvukoegoardof  ic^ooo  men  with  aies  cut  their  way  through 
the  forest,  a  cotdnroy  road  was  then  made  by  laying  the  trunks  of 
trees  side  by  side^  and  marrJiing  over  it  ^tut  proceeded  to  besiege 
Poriu>f.  Hjalarfssr  cannon  had  been  made  for  him  by  a  German  work* 
man  and  was  drawn  by  forty  horses.  One  shot  from  this  cannon 
knocked  down  a  tower  as  well  as  the  wall  of  the  dinrch  of  Saint 
Nicholas,  but  it  eventually  burst  and  killed  many  Uthuanians  induding 
the  mm  who  had  made  it  The  town  at  length  offered  5^000  roubles  for 
peace.  The  people  of  Novgorod  made  similar  advances,  and  the  prudent 
Vitut  contented  himsdf  with  exacting  a  sum  of  io/)00  roubles,  and  1,000 
more  as  a  ransom  for  his  prisoners,  a  price  which  taxed  the  powers  of 
the  Novgorodians.* 

Vitut,  who  was  now  eighty  years  okl,  made  his  grandson  VasQi 
promise  not  to  meddle  with  the  affirirs  of  Novgorod  and  Psko^  and  he 
in  1429  invited  him  to  go  and  see  him.  He  was,  no  doubt,  the  most 
powerfol  monarch  in  Europe,  and  at  this  time  there  were  assembled  at 
his  court  such  a  series  of  notables  as  were  seldom  collected.  Therewere 
the  Princes  of  Tuer,  Riasan,  Odoe^  and  Mazo^  the  khan  of  the  Tanrida 
or  ol  Krim,  who  had  now  become  independent ;  Ilia,  the  exiled  hospodar 
of  Wallachia,  the  ambassador  of  the  Groek  Emperor,  the  grand  master 
of  the  Prussian  Knights,  the  grand  commander  of  those  of  livonia,  and 
Yagdlon,  the  king  of  Poland.  They  vied  with  each  other  m  thdr 
di^klay,  and  wero  magnificently  entertained.  Sadi  day  there  were  con* 
sumed  seven  hundred  casks  of  hydromel,  besides  beer  and  the  wine  of 
Romnania ;  while  among  the  eaubles  furnished  by  his  Idtdiens  were 
700  cows  and  heifors,  1,400  sheep,  100  buffiUoes  (probably  bisons),  and  as 
many  dks  and  wild  boars.  The  least  lasted  for  seven  wedcs.  lltut, 
following  the  counsd  of  the  Emperor  Si|^smund,  with  whom  he  had  an 
interview  in  1439^  trished  to  have  hfansdf  crowned  King  of  ^Uthuaaia  by 
the  Pope's  legate ;  but  this  was  oi^>osed  by  the  Polish  grandees,  whose 
kiqgdom  would  be  overshadowed,  and  as  they  were  suppoted  by  the 
legate,  they  had  their  way.    Sigismund  probably  intended  to  separate  the 
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interests  o£  Polaiid  and  Liduumia,  and  to  make  the  two  countries  attack 
each  other.*  Vitnt  was  irritated  at  the  turn  of  affairs.  He  fell  ill  and 
died.  This  was  in  1439.  He  was  a  crafty  and  powerful  statesman, 
abstemious  and  open-handed,  unscmpnlous  and  ambitious.  His  reign 
was  the  apogee  of  Lithoarian  greatnessy  which  fell  to  pieces  rapidly  in 
the  hands  of  his  successors.  He  was  succeeded  by  Suidrigailo,  the 
brother  of  Yagellon.     Let  us  now  return  to  the  Tartars. 

For  some  years  they  had  not  had  much  intercourse  with  Russia.    In 
1436  they  made  a  raid  on  Riazan,  and  three  years  later  a  body.of  them 
from  Kaxani  commanded  by  a  tzareritch  and  a  prince,  ravaged  the 
towns  of  Galitch,  Kostroma,  Plesso^  and  Lug.    They  were  attacked  by 
the  people  of  Riazan,  and   made   to  disgorge  their   booty.      The 
tzareritdi  was  pursued  by  the  uncles  of  the  Grand  Prince  as  far  as  Nijni, 
while  his  rear  guard  was  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Prince  of  Starodub.    In 
the  autumn  of  1430^  a  Tartar  prince,  named  Haidar,  entered  Lithuania, 
and  laid  siege  to  Mtsensk.    The  town  resisted  for  three  weeks.     Its 
governor,  Gregory  Protassief^  trusting  to  the  promises  of  Haidar,  went  to 
his  camp,  where  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  sent  on  to  the  Khan 
Muhammed,  who  honourably  released  him,  and  reprimanded  Haidar.} 
About  this  time  the  Russian  prince,  Feodor  Pestri,  made  a  raid  upon 
Eastern  Bulgaria  and  die  country  of  the  Kama.t    It  was  now  six  years 
since  the  treaty  between  Vasili  and  Yuri,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that 
their  claims  to  the  Grand  Principality  should  be  remitted  for  decision  to 
the  khan  of  the  Tartars.    In  142S1  by  afresh  treaty,  each  of  them  agreed 
to  retain  his  own  territory ;  but  in  1431,  Yuri,  having  attacked  his 
nephew,  the  latter  proposed  to  appeal  to  Muhammed,  who  was  then  khan. 
This  was  agreed  to,  and  both  princes  set  out.    Both  arrived  together  at 
the  camp  of  Minkulad,  the  Daruga,  who  was  stationed  at  Moscow.| 
He  was  a  friend  and  strong  partisan  of  Vasili ;  but  Yuri  found  a  champion 
in  T^^  Murza  (the  Teguinia  of  Karamzin),  who  took  him  with  him  to 
pass  the  winter  in  the  Krim^  and  promised  to  secure  him  Ae  Gruid 
Principality.    Ivan  Dimitrovitch,  an  active  boyard  of  Vasili,  aroused  the 
jealousy  of  the  other  grandees  against  Tegin,  who,  he  said,  would  end  by 
dominarittg  over  Russia  and  Lithuania,  and  displacing  the  authority  of  the 
khan.    The  jeakwsy  of  Haidar,  Minkulad,  and  the  other  grandees  was 
aroused,  and  they  so  woiked  upon  the  Khan  Muhammed  that  he  pro* 
mised  to  put  Tegin  to  death  if  he  should  declare  for  Yuri* 

On  the  arrival  of  the  latter  with  his  patron  at  the  Horde,  Muhammed 
assembled  a  court  to.  decide  the  question,  over  which  he  presided  him- 
self. VasiH  uiged  the  rece«t  rule  of  succeuion  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Muscovite  princes»    Yuri  appealed  to  the  ancient  rule  and  to  the 
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will  of  Dimitri  Donaki,  in  which  he  was  named  the  successor  of  VasiU 
the  elder.  T4ie  astute  boyard  wbpm  I  have  menlioBed  then  approached 
the  throne,  and  asked  the  Khan  npt  to  consider  these  precedents,  but  to 
decide^  as  he  had  the  power  to  dOt  according  to  his  own  wish ;  and  he 
forther  urged  him  tp  confirm  the  will  of  the  late  sovereign,  who  had 
nominated  his  son  aa  Us  successoTi  Muhammed  dedded  in  favour  of 
Vasili,  and,  according  to  Asiatic  custom,  he  ordered  Yuri  to  hold  the 
horse's  bridle  for  his  nephew,  which  the  latter,  however,  magnanimously 
refused  to  allow  him  to  do.*  Meanwhile,  Kuchuk  Muhammed,  of  whom 
we  shall  have  much  to  say  presently,  began  his  rebellion  against  the 
Khan,  and  Tegin  seued  the  opportunity,  and  secured  for  his  proUgi  the 
towns  of  Swenigorod,  Rusi,  WiAogorod»  aad  Dmitrof.t  On  their 
return  to  Russia,  Ulan,  the  Kbm's  deputy,  enthroned  Vasili  as  Grand 
Prince  at  Moscow^  at  the  golden  gate  of  the  Church  of  the  Virgin. 
Hitherto  this  ceremony  had  been  performed  at  Vladimir.  The  latter 
town  continuedi  however,  to  be  named  before  Moscow  in  the  titles  of  the 
grand  princes4  • 

The  decision  of  the  Khan  did  not  settle  mauers  in  Russia.    The 
boyard  Ivan,  who  had  served  Vasili  so  well,  wished  to  insist  upon 
his    marryii^  his   daughter;  and,  on   his  revising  to  do  so>  and 
marrying   Maria,  the  daughter  of  Yaroslaf  and  giand-daughter  of 
Vladimir  the  Brave,  he  left  the  court,  determined  upon  vengeance,  and 
joined  Yuri  at  Galitch.    Yuri's  two   sons,  Vasili    the   Squinter   and 
Shemiaka,  had  gone  to  Moscow  to  attend  the  Grand  Prince's  wedding. 
The  former  wore  a  famous  golden  girdle,  enriched  with  diamonds,  which 
had  belonged  to  Dimitri  Donski,  but  had  been  surreptitiously  changed  for 
one  of  inferior  value  by  one  of  the  grandees,  and,  after  passing  from  hand 
to  hand,  had  reached  those  of  its  present  wearer.    Sophia,  the  mother 
of  the  Grand  Prince,  having  been  told  of  this,  had  '^  public^  seized, 
and  the  two  young  princes,  naturally  much  vexed,  left  the  court  and 
went  to  join  their  father.    By  the  persuasion  of  these  fi^itives  Yuri 
having  collected    an    army,  suddenly   attacked    Vasili,    made    him 
prisoner,  and  overran  Muscovy*    By  the  advice  of  one  of  his  boyardt 
named  Simeon  Morozof,  he  granted  Kolomna  to  hit  nephew  as  an 
appanage  and  seated  himself  at  Moscow.    But  the  boyards  there  were 
not  willing  to  see  the  new  rule  of  succession  thus  rudely  set  aside. 
''  Public  opinion,"  says  Mr.  Kelly,  '*  disarmed  as  it  was,  yet  stronger  than 
a  victor,  neutralised  his  victory ;  priests,  people,  nobles,  all  disavowed 
him.    The  entire  population  of  the  great  Moscow  followed  the  lineal 
heir  into  his  banishment ;  the  conqueror,  struck  with  dismay,  remained 
alone ;  and,  vanquished  by  this  terrific  insulation,  he  descended  fixmi  his 
solitary  throne,  and  restored  it  to  the  legitimate  heir.'^S    Yuri's  two  sons 

*  Karamsiii,  v.  304*3a7*  t  GoId«o  Horde,  386.  ;  Kfrf"**^",  v.  30i* 
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svenged  themselves  on  their  father's  adviser  Morosof  by  assassinating 
him.  Vasili  returned  to  his  capital  in  triumph,  the  vast  crowd  of  people, 
in  the  quaint  words  of  the  old  annalists, ''  surging  about  him  like  bees 
about  their  queen,"*  but  his  triumph  was  short-lived.  Pusillanimity 
seemed  to  control  his  council,  and  Yuri,  havmg  continued  the  struggle 
notwithstanding  his  promises,  successfully  contended  against  his  armies, 
again  occupied  Moscow,  and  captured  Vasili's  mother  and  wife,  while 
the  latter  fled  successively  to  Mologa,  Kostroma,  and  Nijni  Novgorod. 
Yuri,  having  taken  the  title  of  Grand  Prince,  almost  immediately  after 
diea,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  In  his  will,  which  had  a^^arently  been  made 
in  his  days  of  compasative  obscurity,  he  had  not  provided  for  the  new 
state  of  diings.  He  merely  divided  his  own  appanage,  and  ordered  his 
sons  to  contribute  1,026  roubles  towards  the  tribute  of  7,000  roubles 
which  the  Grand  Prince  had  to  pay  to  the  horde. 

Vasili  the  Sqdftter,  notwithstanding,  had  himself  proclaimed  his 
father's  successor,  but  his  brothers  refused  to  scknoidedge  him,  and 
drove  him  away  from  Moscow.  They  were  duly  rewarded  by  Vasili 
Vasilovitch,  who  was  once  more  seated  on  the  throne,  Shemiaka 
receiving  as  his  portion  Uglitch  and  Kieft  The  Squinter  took  up  arms 
and  ravaged  the  borders  of  Muscovy  and  the  principality  of  Novgorod, 
and  the  Grand  Prince,  who  suspected  his  brother  Shemiaka's  fidelity, 
had  him  selxed  and  imprisoned  at  Moscow.  In  a  struggle  which  ensued 
between  the  twx>  VasiHs ;  the  son  of  Vasili  captured  his  ri\'al  the  Squinter 
and  had  his  eyes  pot  out,  and  he  passed  ^e  remainder  of  his  life  in 
obscurity.  Shemiaka  was  rdeased  and  i^ored  to  his  appanage,  on  con- 
dition of  his  returning  the  treasures  which  his  £ither  had  carried  off  from 
Moscow.}  Soon  after  the  Grand  Prince  punbhed  the  temerity  of  the 
Novgorodians,  who  had  imposed  a  tribute  of  50,000  squirrel  and  240 
sable  skins  on  Ustiughe,  a  dependency  of  Muscovy,  by  himself  com 
polling  a  payment  of  ^,000  roubles. 

Meanwhile  the  Russians  continued  to  pay  their  tribute  regularly  to  the 
Tartar  Khan  Muhammed.  The  latter^s  reign  at  Serai  was,  however, 
drawing  to  a  dose.  I  have  mentioned  how  he  was  troubled  with 
a  rival  named  Kuchuk  Muhammed,  or  Little  Muhammed.  The  lattei 
now  (/x,  in  the  year  1437)  finally  drove  him  away  from  his  capital. 
Ukigh  Muhammed  sought  refuge  in  Russia,  where  he  expected  to  be  well 
received  by  Vasili.  He  was,  on  the  contrary,  ordered  to  leave  the 
country  immediately.  The  Russians  inrepared  an  army  to  enforce  this 
ofder,  but  with  a  most  craven  disposition  it  broke  to  pieces  and  fled 
at  the  sight  of  the  very  inferior  forces  possessed  by  Muhammed ;  so 
Inferior  that  he  could  not  follow  them  up,  but  deemed  it  wiser  to  retire* 
He  crossed  the  land  of  the  Mordvins  into  Bulgaria,  which  had  been 
terribly  ravaged  by  the  Russians  in  1399.    There  he  rebuilt  the  dty  of 
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Katan  and  became  the  fbimder  of  a  separate  empire,  known  as  the 
Khanate  of  Kazan,  on  which  a  separate  chapter  wiB  follow. 

We  are  told  that  Ulugh  Muhammed  had  wearied  out  his  people  by  his 
continual  migrations.  He  had  so  dmgged  his  court  from  place  to 
place  Aat  they  had  no  leisure  in  which  to  sow  or  reap  their  harvest,  and 
there  had  been  great  scarcity  of  grain  among  thent*  Driven  away 
from  Serai,  the  family  of  Ttdoi  TImnr  continued  to  rule  both  at  Kazan 
and  in  the  Krim,  under  which  heads  their  future  fortunes  are  traced  out 


N6U  z.— The  land  oecapkd  by  the  White  Hocde  is  oaa  of  the  least 
known  parts  of  Asia.  Once  dotted  with  HowWiing  towas,  these  have  leog 
•inoe,  fat  the  most  part,  djsappeaied,  and  aie  vnnm  oMrked  ntrdy  by  nrins 
or  flMuads.  As  the  cooatiy  has  boon  little  explored,  we  can  only  in  a  few 
cases  fix  the  sitts  of  the  eld  settleoMnts* 

It  would  aesm  that  the  land  of  the  White  Hofde  was  contennaout  largely 
idth  that  oocopied  by  the  Oghea  Turks  of  the  Arab  wiiteit.  Thus  it  included 
the  towerjaxartea  and  the  vall^  through  which  it  flows,  the  western  part  of 
the  Alexandieftki  laage,  the  vall^  of  the  Sarlsa,  the  Ulagh  Tftgfa  and  Kuchuk 
Tagh  mountaiaSi  and  the  pcesent  canning  ground  of  the  Middle  Horde  of  the 
Kirghis  Xasaks.  Its  bouadaiy  on  the  east,  where  it  was  oonterminons  with 
the  Khanate  of  Jagatait  is  Tory  uocertain.  Von  Hammer  enumerates  Slghnak^ 
Otrar,  and  Tares  as  Its  chief  towBS,t  and  we  find  that  in  Saaaang  8euen  the 
Golden  Hoide  is  spoken  of  as  the  KhaaaU  of  Togmak,  which  name  it  doubt- 
less derived  fiem  the  town  of  Togmak  00  the  Chv.  This  seems  to  show  what 
it  otherwise  probahlOb  that  it  iactoded  all  the  vaDey  of  the  Chu,  a  famous  river 
which  loses  itself;  after  a  oonriderable  flow,  in  the  sands  of  Karakum.  Onthe 
north  It  wu  apparently  fimlted  brf  the  Khanate  of  Sheibaa,  which  we  shall 
deacnbe  hi  a  later  chapter,  on  the  west  by  the  Horde  of  Batn,  on  the  south-east 
by  the  Akxandraftki  mountahi^  and  on  the  south-west  by  the  deserts  of 
KisU  kum,  whi^  separated  it  firom  Khnareim. 

As  I  have  said,  this  couatiy  Is  at  preseat  singularly  unaxpioied.  Once  it 
was  no  doubt  a  very  thrivmg  regioo.  We  have  reason  to  believo  that  the  Chu 
once  rose  in  lake  Issikul  and  flowed  into  the  Ca^ian,  and  that  the  Talas  and  the 
Sari  Su  were  its  tributaries.  Its  banks  ware  thickly  peeplod«  and  Its  borders 
irrigated  with  artificial  canals.  The  district  was  traversedi  too,  by  the  great 
highway  which  in  Mongol  times  connected  the  East  and  West,  and  was  tben 
much  frequented.  We  can  only  throw  a  partial  light  on  the  topographical 
riddles  that  meet  us  at  eveiy  turn.    First  let  us  consider  this  trade  route 

The  pcoblem  of  tracing  out  some  of  the  vaguely  deseribed  jourai^  of 
ancient  travellers  is  much  Dscilitated  bycertain  physical  foatures  which  limit 
our  hypotheses  very  considerably.    Oceans  cannot  be  aosted  withooi  ehipa, 

•  Vm  Hammer,  OtfMta  HorJe,  yfi,  t  Goldce  Horde.  329. 
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nor  high  moantain  ranges  by  large  armies  except  at  oefUia  patiei.  This  it 
familiar  enough,  but  it  is  hardly  as  familiar  that  deserts  are  almost  as 
impassable  as  oceans,  and  that  we  cannot  therefore  hypothecate  a  direct  march 
from  one  point  to  another  unless  we  know  the  nature  of  the  intervening 
country.  It  is  the  necessity  of  avoiding  physical  barriers  that  makes  ancient 
trade  routes  in  the  East  so  persistent;  perhaps  more  persistent  than  any 
human  institutions*  The  great  trade  route  from  China  to  Persia,  which  was 
travelled  by  Chinese  as  well  as  Western  travellers,  led  by  all  accounts  along 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  Alexandrofski  range  and  by  the  road  which  still 
remains  the  only  route  from  Togmak  to  Avlie  Ata.  It  is  well  delineated  in 
Colonel  Walker's  capital  map  of  Central  Asia.  In  traversing  this  district  it 
crosses  the  very  numerous  head  streams  of  the  Chu,  which  spread  out  like  a 
fan,  and  form  the  well  known  Ming  Bulak  or  thousand  springs,  to  which  I 
shall  presently  refer.  Between  Togmak  and  Avlie  Ata  its  course  is  pretty 
nearly  east  and  west,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  impenetrable 
Alexandroftki  mountains. 

At  Avlie  Au  the  mountain  range  is  broken  by  a  gorge  through  which  flows 
the  river  Talas  or  Taras.  This  gorge  fonns  one  of  the  most  important  passes 
in  the  world;  the  pass  which  connects  Iran  and  Tumn,  and  by  which  it  is 
probable  that  many  of  the  earlier  nomadic  invaders  of  Persia  entered  the 
valley  of  the  Jaxartes.  This  important  site,  now  marked  by  the  town  of  Avlie 
Ata,  was  formerly  the  meeting  place  of  two  distinct  trade  routes.  One  of 
them  has  been  ai^ost  discontinued,  and  formerly  led  westwards  along  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  mountains  towards  the  sea  of  Aral.  The  Uxbegs  and 
other  nomades  have  swept  away  its  towns  and  made  it  otherwise  imprac* 
ticable.  The  other  route  is  still  frequented,  and  goes  through  the  gorge  to  the 
soath*west  to  Chimkend.  From  the  fact  of  two  great  roads  meeting  there,  and 
from  the  fact  also  of  its  being  the  only  feasible  trade  route  across  the 
mountains,  the  gorge  I  have  referred  to  must  always  have  been  a  very 
important  station,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  universally  held  now  that  in  former  times 
it  was  commanded  by  the  town  of  Taras,  and  that  Taras  occupied  a  site  not  far 
from  the  modem  Avlie  Ata. 

^  Avlie  Ata  owes  its  name,*  says  Mr.  Schuyler,  "to  the  tomb  of  the  patron  saint 
of  the  Kbirghls,  Avlie  Ata  (holy  father),  said  to  have  been  a  certain  Kara  Khan, 
and  a  descendant  of  the  Sheikh  Ahmed  Yasav!,  who  is  buried  at  Turkestan. 
The  tomb  itself,  which  is  an  ordinary  brick  building,  is  in  a  wofbl  state  of 
dilapidation,  and  is  by  no  means  as  interesting  as  the  similar  monument 
erected  over  the  grave  of  Assa  bibi,  some  fomale  relation  of  Kara  Khan,  which 
can  be  seen  on  the  road  side,  ten  miles  west  of  the  town.  Ten  miles  below 
AvUe  Ata  on  the  Talas,  amidst  the  sands  of  the  Muyun  Kum,  are  the  ruins  of 
what  was  apparently  a  city  called  by  the  natives  Tiume  Kent,"  which  the 
author  adds,  **  may  perhaps  prove  to  be  those  of  the  city  of  Talas.*  Tradition 
says  that  a  maiden  once  l^red  there  who  was  beloved  by  the  prince  of  the 
Divs,  giant  spirits  who  4welt  in  the  neighbouring  mountains.  In  order  to 
prepare  a  it  residence  for  her,  this  Div  began  to  build  a  city,  and  for  that 
purpose  Ifartw  down  immense  stones  from  the  mountain  of  Makbal.  The  eify 
was  never  finished,  *^ut  its  remains  are  still  visible,  called  by  the  natives 
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AldiTT  Uth  (Aldiyr  tepQ  or  Ttsh  Irargan.  The  legend  mej  be  abeurd,  bit  tbe 
ruiiii,  which  are  aboot  thirty  miles  eaat  of  Avlie  Ata,*  are  verj  curiom.  They 
conaitt  of  an  immenae  unfinished  bnilding,  600  feet  by  45ol(Mt,  of  reddlab  sand* 
atone,  the  lower  layer  of  tbe  frmt  being  built  of  large  atonta^  7  ftet  long  by 
4  feet  broad.  M.  Lerch,  who  investigated  the  river,  thinks  it  waa  intended  lor  a 
Buddhist  monastery.  The  scatterad  atoiiee  are  supposed  by  the  natives  to 
have  been  mangers  or  feeding  troughs  for  an  encampment,  and  hence  the 
name  Akhyr  tash  (stone  manger).  The  CMneae  traveller  Chang  Chun,  who 
passed  here  in  1221  says^  **  We  travelled  westwarda  along  the  hilla,  and  after 
aeven  or  eight  days  journey  the  mountains  auddenly  turned  to  the  ao«th.  We 
aaw  a  city  built  of  rf  d  stone,  and  there  are  the  traeea  of  an  ancient  encamp- 
ment. To  the  weft  we  saw  great  grave  moulds,  placed  like  tiM  atara  in  tbe 
Great  Bear.*  These  mounds  alao  still  exist,  and  from  a  abort  dietaace  th^ 
indeed  appear  to  be  seven,  disposed  like  the  aeven  stars  of  tbe  Great  Bear. 
In  reality,  however,  there  are  aixteen  monads  of  difiertnt  sites,  the  Jaifeai 
being  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  paces  in  eircumiveoce.  They  art 
called  by  the  Kirghix  JItte  tepd  or  the  seven  mounda.  On  one  of  theae  If . 
Lerch  found  a  stone  bearing  a  Manchu  inacriptioo,  relative  to  a  victory  of  the 
Chineee  over  the  Sungars  in  lysS.t 

Having  shown  that  there  are  abundant  miaa  to  anCiaiy  thoae  who  wiah  to 
have  proofs  of  the  former  existence  in  this  neighbowhood  of  a  large  dty,  we 
will  now  pass  on  to  collect  such  notieee  of  ft  aa  we  can  iad.  I  ptopoee  to 
begte  my  short  survey  of  this  dfflleult  area  with  Teima  or  Tales,  aa  it  la 
oftener  called.  Thie  ia  probably  one  of  the  oldest  sites  la  the  world.  Bdriei 
writes  the  name  Taran,  and  I  would  suggest  as  poauble  Uiat  the  name  Taffea» 
the  complement  oi  Iran,  is  connected  with  it,  for  Taraa  commanda  tbe  asain 
peas  which  leads  from  Iran  hito  Central  Asia.  It  first  occurs  in  ti»  pegee  of 
ICenander  Protector,  who  wrote  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
who,  in  describing  the  embaasy  of  Zemarchua  to  the  Tuikiah  Khan  Diaabntea 
in  the  year  569,  tells  us  that  while  the  Khan  waa  engaged  in  aa  expeditioa 
against  the  Persians,  and  while  hie  camp  waa  pitched  at  a  place  called  Tete, 
an  ambassador  from  the  Persians  went  to  meet  Diaabulua,  who  invSlei  him 
and  the  Komans  to  dioner4 

About  the  year  729  Hinen  Thsang,  the  faaioua  Chiaeae  pilgrim,  paseed 
through  Tares.  He  tells  us  that  about  400  li  weat  of  the  Su  ye  (iV.,  the  Chu), 
he  arrived  at  Thsien  thshien  (/^.,  the  thooeand  aprings  answering  to  the 
Mingbulak  of  the  Mongols).  The  country  of  Theien  thshien  waa  about  aoo  li 
square.  On  the  south  it  was  bounded  by  snowy  mountaina,  and  on  three  other 
aidee  by  continuous  plains.  The  land  waa  well  watered  and  the  vegetation 
abundant  •  •  .  The  Tnrkiah  Khan  went  there  every  year  to  paae  the 
summer  heats.  After  travellhig  abonl  I4O  li  or  150  li  to  the  west  of  Thsiea 
thsiuen,  he  arrived  at  the  town  of  Ta4o^.| 

The  thonaand  eonrces,  called  Theien  thsiuen  or  Ping  yu  by  the  Chinese, 
Mingbulak  by  the  Mongols,  and  Bin  gul  by  the  Turka,  is  a  name  occurring  in 

*  H»  Mtcf  above  they  were  ten  mileft  Mow  AvVt  Ata,  and  perhaps  a  dlffvcat  wt  of  raiat  to 
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several  placet,  and  meaoiag  in  eiEKC  a  well  watered  conatiy.  This  llingbnlak 
wliich  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  anowy  moantaanSr  was  doubtless  the 
district  watered  by  the  cluster  oC  email  riven  and  torrents  which  iorm  the 
bead  waters  of  the  Cbu,  and  the  Taloei  of  the  Bud^Qiiat  traveller  is  no  doubt 
Tares.  In  the  Tang  shu  or  history  of  the  Tang  dynasty,  under  the  article  Shi 
(m.,  Shash  er  Tashkend).  We  read  of  Ta-lo-ese  as  a  city  situated  west  of  the 
river  Sui  ye  (i#.,  the  Chu)** 

In  the  travels  of  Chang  chnn,  who  visited  Weetem  Asia  in  1221,  and  whose 
narrative  is  Yery  confosed,  he  mentions  that  Ibnr  days  after  leaving  Almaligh 
he  arrived  at  the  river  Talasu  nM>Uen  {ia^  the  Tales  muren),  a  river  which  is 
described  ae  deep  and  bioad,  coming  from  the  east  and  cutting  across  the  Yin 
shan  mountains,  and  running  in  a  north-western  directioD,  To  the  south  of 
the  river  were  snowwcovered  moantain8.t  In  the  Si  shi  ki»  describing  Shang 
tis  journey  westwards  in  1259,  he  tells  us  that  he  passed  Ta  la  sie,  without 
mentioning  whether  it  was  a  river  or  a  town4  In  the  Si  yu  lu  we  are  told 
that  eeveral  hundred  li  to  the  west  of  Hu  sse  we  lu  do,  the  capital  of  Kara 
Khitai,  which  last  town  was  400  li  from  ICu  Jan  (U^  Khojend),  was  the  city 
Ta  la  sse.|  AH  these  references  point  to  one  conclusion  only,  namely,  to  the 
Ta  la  sze  of  the  Chinese  being  the  Tares  or  Tales  identified  with  Avlie  Au. 

Ishtakhri  tells  us  Terae  wee  on  the  extreme  border  between  the  land  of  the 
Turks  and  Mussulmans,  and  that  all  about  there  were  etrong  castles,  called  in 
general  after  Teres.    The  region  of  Islam  eHended  as  fiv  as  this  spot.| 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Weetem  authorities*  Ediisi  calls  the  town  Taran. 
He  says  it  was  a  place  of  passage  lor  the  Mueenlmans,  who  had  established  forti. 
fications  there  againet  the  Xhiiil|ii  Turfcs  with  whom  the  Mussulmans  were  for 
the  most  part  at  war.  When  there  wee  peeoe  between  them  then  there  was 
an  exchange  of  commoditiee  hi  merohendite,  cattle,  fbrs,  ftclf  This  answers 
exactly  to  the  frontier  town  of  Avlie  Ate,  but  the  faa  is  made  certain 
when  we  examine  dm  rente  which  he  givee  from  Samarkand  to  Taran,  whidi 
we  can  trace  etep  by  etep  to  Iefid|eb,  now  called  Chhnkent,  whence  it  wee 
three  days'  journey  to  Taran,  with  one  intervening  etati^  at  Badakh  kath, 
between  vHiich  and  Tasan  was  a  wild  country  without  inhabitants  or 
cultivation.** 

In  a.  work  quoted  by  QuatreoMre  as  the  Mesalek  alabear  fi  memalek  alamsar, 
whose  enthor  was  bom  in  the  year  700  end  died  in  749  1m()«,  we  are  told  it  was 
twenty  days'  journey  from  Semarkand  to  Yanghi,  and  that  Yanghi  consisted 
of  lour  towne,  separated  l^om  each  other  by  a  dietance  of  a  lersenkh  each. 
They  idl  had  dietinct  names,  end  were  known  ae  Yanghi,  Yanghi  baiigh, 
Kandmk,  and  Talae.tt  In  the  Tarakhi  Eashidi  we  read  that  Tasas  was  called 
Yanghi  by  the  Mongols,  and  that  there  were  many  people  of  Yanghi  ip  Mavera 
un  nehr  who  were  called  YangeUk.  In  the  st^pe  of  Yanghi,  says  its  author, 
are  found  the  remains  of  several  citiee,  and  of  domes,  minarets,  and  schools, 
but  be  adds,  it  is  not  known  which  of  these  ancient  cities  was  Yanghi  or  what 

•  BntsehBttidcr,  Votfctt  ol  ICadiavtl  Gcofnphj»  Ac^  ^9. 
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were  the  oamet  of  the  others.*  la  the  Geography  of  Reft  Iklim  we  are  toM 
that  Tares  was  foraerly  a  celebrated  tows,  then  destroyed  by  the  Usbegs.  Its 
environs,  to  which  the  name  of  Tares  was  givea»  were  deeert.t  Baber  and  the 
Akbar  Nameh  seem  to  oonfuse  Yang  hi  and  Otrar,  and  Klaproth  and  others 
among  modem  writers  have  conftised  it  with  Yassy  or  Tnrkestan. 

Having  fixed  the  site  of  Taras^  let  ns  now  proceed  further.  There  is  a 
passage  in  the  history  of  the  Kara  Khhai  which  has  not  hitherto  been  rightly 
explained.  We  are  told  that  after  the  Onrkhan  had  conquered  the  country 
which  he  nUed  over,  he  appotnted  fpvetnors  Irom  Kam  kidjik  (U.,  the  desert 
of  Kipchak)  to  Bersedjan,  and  from  Teru  to  Tamdj  (m.,  to  TamghadJ  or 
Taogas)  aasworing  to  Uighoristan. 

Barsedjan  has  been  a  pvxxle  to  meet  inquirers.  Dr.  Bretschneider  says 
that  De  Halde,  in  the  map  of  China  impended  to  his  history  of  China  in  1734, 
places  Bersagian  la  haute  or  Sairam  on  the  river  Talas.|  This  name  of 
Sairam  reminds  us  that  Mirkhood  associates  a  Kara  Sairam  with  Tares,  and 
tells  us  it  was  a  vast  town,  a  day's  journey  firom  end  to  end»  having  forty  gates, 
and  inhabited  by  Mussulmans,  and  that  it  belonged  to  Kaidu.|  On  turning 
to  Edrisi  we  find  him  mentioning  two  Barsedjans ;  Upper  Barsedjan,  remote 
from  the  neighbourhood  we  are  describing,  and  Lower  Barsedjan,  a  town 
surrounded  with  inhabitaau  and  cultivated  fields,  and  thirty»three  miles  from 
Taran  or  Taras.|  Again,  rsporting  the  famous  voyage  made  by  the  Arab  Salam 
among  the  Turks  in  the  ninth  century,  he  tells  us  that  In  returning  homewards 
from  the  East  he  came  by  way  of  Qharian,  Barsedjan,  and  Taran  to 
Samarkaod.Y  Those  extracts  item  to  show  that  Barsedjan  was  situated  on  the 
grand  route  to  the  East  some  thirty-three  miles  from  Taran,  which  agrees  very 
well  with  the  site  of  the  ruin  of  red  stones  mentioned  by  Mr.  Schuyler,  which 
he  tells  us  wee  thirty  miles  east  of  Avlie  Ata,  and  which  he  seems  to  have  con- 
fused  with  other  ruins  some  ten  miles  further  down  the  Tales  than  Avlie  Ata, 
ae  I  have  meotioned.  On  journeying  eastwards  from  Tares  the  first  important 
place  met  with  is  the  fort  of  Togmak  on  the  Chu,  Mr.  Schuyler  says,  '*  The 
old  town  of  Togmak,  of  which  only  undisttnguishable  ruins  remain,  was  about 
fifteen  milee  above  the  present  one,  which  is  a  small  place  with  a  Russian 
populatioii  of  800^  and  is  on  the  site  of  a  Khokandian  fort  captured  in  1860.***^ 
Togmak  must  have  been  of  great  importance  in  mediava!  times,  for  it  gave  a 
•ame  to  the  Khanate  of  Kipchak. 

The  name  Togmak,  as  Dr.  Schmidt  says,  was  used  by  the  Mongols  to 
dseignate  the  Khanate  of  Kipchak«  Ssanang  Setzen,  whose  geography  is  not' 
very  dear,  appUee  the  name  also  to  the  emph'e  of  Khuarezm.ft  He  calls  Juchi 
**  Khan  of  Tofmtk,*}^  and  speaks  of  the  mler  of  Togmak  in  1453  as  a 
descendant  of  Juchi.§(  Abd  el  Razsak,  in  describing  Timur*s  campaign  in 
1391,  calls  thM  people  of  Kipchak  Togmaks,  and  after  their  victory  the  soldiers 
of  Tiomr  sang  a  song  in  which  they  hhasted  of  being  the  vanquishers  of  the 
Togmaks. 

RubfoqiiiSf  as  I  have  mentioned,!]  having  on  his  journey  towards  Kara* 

*  Vtfisaiteer  Ztmof,  o^  dt.,  ii.  xs<.  r  Qoatrencre,  loc.  dt 
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konim  travelled  soutbwitfde  for  eight  day»  from  certain  alpt  or  mottntaiiif, 
which  were  doubtless  the  Urtagb  chain  and  iu  shouldert,  arrived  at  a  well 
watered  and  cultivated  plain,  bounded  on  the  soath  by  high  moantains*  and 
entered  a  town  which  the  Saracens  (U*,  the  Muhammedans)  called  Kenchat, 
and  which  was  watered  by  a  large  river  which  sprang  in  the  moontains,  and 
was  lost  eventually  in  the  sands,  and  was  six  days'  journey  from  Tales. 
Mr.  Schuyler  has  idenUfied  Kenchat  with  Merke,  and  1  followed  him  in  so 
doing  *  but  I  am  now  convinced  that  Togmak  must  have  been  the  town  other* 
wise  called  Kcnchuk.  The  distance  from  Tacas»  as  given  by  Robraqnis,  suits 
it  better  than  Merke,  where  Mr.  Schuyler  pats  it,  and  it  is  further  the  con* 
verging  point  of  the  trade  route  along  the  north  of  the  moantains  and  that 
east  of  the  river  Chu,  which  latter  seems  to  have  been  followed  by  Rubruquis. 
Tares  and  Kenchuk  are  associated  together  several  times  by  the  Persian 
writers.  Thus  Kashid  nd  din  speaks  of  the  meadows  of  Tales  and  Kenchuk, 
and  Haidar  Raxi  talks  of  **  the  meadows  of  Tales  and  Kenchuk,  which  are 
commonly  called  Meske  and  Taraz.**  The  two  placee  were  at  each  end  of  the 
well  watered  tract  of  Ming  bulak,  and  the  whole  district  was  thus  well  described 
by  its  limiting  towns. 

Kenchuk  was  apparently  a  new  name  given  to  the  town  after  the  Mongol 
conquest,  for  I  do  not  meet  with  it  before.  It  is  in  form  similar  to  Seraichuk, 
and  may  be  a  corruption  of  Kent  or  Kend,  a  town,  and  Kuchuk,  small. 

Having  examined  the  topography  of  the  countiy  east  of  Tares,  let  us  now 
turn  to  that  west  of  that  city.  Here,  unfortunately,  we  have  but  scant 
information.  The  road  followed  by  nearly  all  travellers  was  through  the  gorge 
at  Avlie  Ata,  and  down  upon  the  Jaxartes  by  Chimkent,  a  route  which  is  well 
known.  For  information  as  to  the  road  westwards  afong  the  northern  flanks 
of  the  Alexandro&ki  range,  we  are  in  fact  limited  to  ottt  writer,  namely,  the 
Armenian  royal  traveller  Haithon.  He  went  to  visit  Mangu,  as  1  have  mea^ 
tioned,  and  travelled  from  Cilicia  by  way  of  the  Kipchak.  It  wovld  seem  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  retnm  by  the  same  route.  When  he  therefore  reached 
Tares  on  his  way  home,  and  there  had  an  interview  with  Khulagn,  he  teUs  ne 
he  there  turned  to  the  north-west,  and  came  successively  to  Kutukchin,  Bericent, 
and  Sukulkhan*  none  of  which  places  are  apparently  named  elsewhere,  bat 
they  were  doubtleu  on  the  main  route  from  Avlie  Ata  'to  Susak.  He  then 
reached  Urusokan*  Ur  is  a  particle  occurring  in  many  Turkish  names,  as 
Urtepe,  Uitagh,  ftct  and  simply  mesne  high.  Usokan  is  asanredly  bat  a  form 
Uikend.  Uskend  was  one  of  the  citiee  captured  by  Juchi,  as  I  have  men* 
tioned,  and  I  have  also  shown  that  this  Uskend  was  not  the  Uskend  on  the 
eastern  limits  of  Ferghanah,  but  was  situated  much  forther  west  It  is  not  at 
all  improbable  that  it  was  the  same  place  which  Haithon  calls  Urnsokan. 

Let  us  follow  his  forther  steps.  Af^  leaving  the  latter  place  he  paaeed 
Kayi  kent  (?),  and  then  arrived  at  Khaaak.  This  is  identified  by  Mr.  Schuyler 
with  great  probability  with  Suiak,  a  well  known  town  marked  on  Colonel 
Walker's  map,  and  mentioned  in  the  account  of  M.  MasaroTs  joaraey  to 
Tashkend  in  x8i3.    He  reached  it  after  crossing  the  Cha  and  cioesing  tome 
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MAdt  beyond.*  Alter  leaving  Susak  our  uaveller  patted  tuccettively  Kzmotz, 
Khendakhoir,  and  Sighnak. 

Sighnak  wat  a  famoot  town,  the  capital  of  the  White  Horde,  and  it  it  curiont 
that  iu  tite  abottld  be  quite  unknown.  Haithon,  in  tpeaking  of  it,  tayt,  **  There 
it  the  monnt  Kbarchuk  whence  the  Seljuks  came  and  where  mount  Thorot 
begint,"  The  nxmntaint  of  Kharchuk  were  no  doubt  the  range  of  Kara  Tau,  in 
vbich  the  river  Kara  Ichnk.  a  tributary  of  the  Jaxartet,  tpringt.  Klaproth  tayi 
Sighnak  wat  tituated  on  the  Mutkan,  a  tributaiy  on  the  right  of  the  Jaxartes, 
which  had  iu  origin  in  the  Karachuk  mounuins.t  He  doet  not  cite  hit 
authority,  but  the  petition  it  Sn  ittelf  probable.  8herifuddin  tpeakt  of  Sabran 
and  Sighnak  at  the  two  frontier  townt  of  Turkettan,  and  teUt  ut  Sighnak  wat 
tituated  fDur*and-twenty  milet  from  Otrar,  while  the  biographical  work  entitled 
Tabakatol  hanefiyet  of  Ketevi  tpeakt  of  it  at  being  near  the  town  of  Yatiy.} 
Vambery,  I  know  not  on  what  authority,  tayt  it  wat  united  to  Jend  by  a 
canaLf  Thete  variout  hintt  point  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Babai  kurgan 
(which  it  named  on  Colonel  Walker't  map)  at  the  mott  likely  tite  for  the 
capital  of  the  MHiite  Horde.  It  would  therefore  teem  that  Haithon  on  leaving 
Sutak  crotted  the  mounuins  by  the  Bivpik  patt,  and  went  to  Sighnak. 
Thence  be  retraced  hit  ttept  again  to  pay  a  vitit  to  Sertak,  who  wat  on  hit 
way  to  Mangu  Khan.  After  which  he  returned  to  Sighnak,  and  thence  went 
on  to  Sabran*  which  he  telle  ut  wat  extremely  large.  Sabran  it  a  well  known 
tite  00  the  main  route  from  Yanghi-keat  to  Turkettan,  and  it  marked  on 
Colonel  Walker't  map.  Edriti  tayt  that  Sabran  waa  a  town  where  the  Ghui 
met  to  make  peace  or  a  truce,  and  to  trade  in  timet  of  peace.  He  telle  ut  it 
depended  on  Nukath,  the  capital  of  Ilak.|  In  another  place  he  telle  ut  that 
after  patting  Sabran  one  entert  the  detert  of  the  Qhuzzet.^  Itt  tite  wat 
patted  by  Schuyler  a  little  above  the  Ruttian  fort  of  Julek.  He  taya  itt  ruins 
lay  some  dittaoce  from  the  post  station,  to  that  be  could  not  vitit  them. 
**  They  were  noted  a  few  yeart  ago  for  containing  two  tall  brick  towert  or 
minarett  of  very  graceful  construction,  having  spiral  staircases  within.  One 
of  them  fitll  a  few  yeart  ago,  and  at  the  other  wat  greatly  injured  by  the 
Kirghit,  it  it  now  abo  probably  in  ruint."**  Prom  Sabran,  Haithon  went  to 
Kharchuk,  situated  doobtlett  on  the  river  of  the  tame  name,  flowing  between 
Sabran  and  Turkettan,  and  then  went  on  to  Yatun  (i/.,  Yatsy),  the  old  name 
for  the  town  of  Turketun,  recently  vitited  by  Mr.  Schuyler,  and  whose 
detcriptioa  will  occupy  ut  in  a  later  chapter.  Prom  Yatty  our  traveller  went 
on  to  Stvri,  which  it  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  mint  north  of  the  river 
Arit,  marked  in  Colonel  Walker't  map.  The  next  station  he  reached  waa  the 
famottt  Otrar,  whoee  mint  are  ttill  to  be  teen  a  little  to  the  touth  of  the  river 
Arit*  It  wat  a  famout  city  in  eariy  timet,  and  we  have  detcnbed  how  the 
truculence  of  itt  governor  led  to  the  invation  of  the  Khuaretmian  empire  by 
Jingit  Khan,  and  how  hit  people  wreaked  their  vengeance  upon  it.  It  wat 
alto  at  Otrar  that  the  Great  Timnr  died.  It  firtt  appeart  under  the  name  of 
Otrar  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  wat  previoutly  known  at  Farab.  It  it 
menUoned  by  Ithtakhri,tt  and  teemt  to  have  been  the  capital  of  a  tmall 

*  L«Tcbinc,  Kirshlx  Katakt,  104.  t  Now,  Journ.  Aaiat.»  xU.  its.    l^ot*. 

I  Yea  Hammtr,  Golden  Horde,  z  i .    Note,  8.  ^  History  of  Bokhara,  1 14. 

|1  Op.  eit.,  U.  206.  5 14.,  ao9.  ••  Op.  cit.,  i.  68.  tt  Outele/s  ed., 
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territory,  a  position  which  it  retained  after  its  change  of  name,  for  in  the 
Chinese  account  of  the  travels  of  Yelu  Chutsai,*  it  is  said  ten  other  cities 
weie  dependent  on  it.  In  Pegolotti*s  land  routes  to  Cathay,  compiled  in  the 
first  half  of  the  fourteenth  century,  we  are  told  Oltrarre  was  fbrty^five  days* 
Journey  with  pack  asses  from  Almaligh,  while  it  was  a  journey  of  thirty-five  or 
forty  days  with  camel  waggons  from  Urgenj.t  As  Colonel  Yule  says,  Otrar 
was  the  great  frontier  city  between  the  Khanates  of  Kipchak  and  Jagatai, 
and  we  find  it,  with  the  other  towns  of  the  White  Horde,  assigned  as 
the  appanage  of  Toktamish  by  his  patron  Timur. 

On  leaving  Otrar  Haithon  crossed  the  Jaxartes  and  went  on  by  way  of 
Zernuk,  whose  ruins  are  marked  on  several  maps,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Jaxsrtes  and  Jisak,  which  still  retains  its  name,  and  so  on  to  Samarkand. 

We  have  not  completed  our  survey  of  the  towns  of  the  White  Horde,  and 
still  have  to  consider  those  which  were  to  the  west  of  Sighnak.  In  speaking 
of  the  mountains  of  Kharchuk,  Haithon  says  they  began  with  Taurus  and 
reached  to  Parchin.  This  wiU  be  recognised  as  the  name  of  a  mint  place  of 
the  Golden  Horde.  Among  the  towns  captured  by  Juchi  in  his  first  campaign 
was  Barchin,  othendse  caUed  Barkhaligkent.  It  is  called  Baijen  in  the  )fuan 
shi,  and  Barchilikan  in  the  Chinese  map  published  by  Dr.  Bretschneider.|  It 
is  mentioned  by  CarpinI  under  the  name  Barchin.|  These  are  all  the  notices 
of  the  town  known  to  me,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  situated  at  the  western 
termination  of  the  long  chain  of  mountains  known  now  as  the  Alexandrofski 
range,  where  all  accounts  agree  that  the  country  is  strewn  with  ruins  as  yet 
unexplored.  Between  this  point  and  Suzak  is  the  sutlon  of  Ak  Sumba, 
marking  no  doubt  one  of  Timur*s  halting  places  on  his  journey  towards  the 
Urtagh,  and  which  he  calls  Ak  Saman. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  towns  on  the  Lower  Jaxartes.  Of  these  the  most 
important  in  every  way  was  Yanghi  kent.  Yanghi  kent  simply  means  new 
town,  a  name  which  is  in  some  measure  misleading,  since  it  is  mentioned  in 
early  days.  Mr.  Erskine  tells  us  it  is  the  Alkariah  ai'jadidefa  of  the  ArabsJ 
It  is  mentioned  by  MasudI  under  the  name  of  Haditee  (i./.,  **  the  new  *').  He 
tells  us  it  was  situated  a  fiersenkh  from  the  Sihun  or  Jaxartes,  and  two  dajrsf 
journey  from  its  outfall  into  the  lake  of  Khuaresm.  He  tells  us  Airther,  it  was 
the  chief  winter  residence  of  the  ruler  of  the  Ogfaux  Tutks.^  Edrisi,  In 
describing  the  course  of  the  Sihun  or  Jaxartes,  tells  us  that  after  passing 
Sabran  it  entered  the  desert  of  the  QhMs,  and  passed  at  a  distance  of  three 
miles  frt>m  the  town  of  Qhossia  the  New,  and  then  fell  into  the  lake  of 
Khuarezm  at  two  days'  journey  torn  that  town.  He  tells  Us  this  town  was  the 
capital  of  the  Ohus  and  the  winter  residence  of  thdr  ruler,  and  that  Mussul- 
mans were  found  there.  It  was  twelve  days*  journey  from  iChuarexm  and 
twenty  from  Farab  or  Otrar.**  Carpini  mentions  the  town  under  the  name  of 
Jane  kiQ«  Abulfisda  tells  ns  Yanghi  kent  was  situated  on  a  river  which  fell  into 
the  lake  oi  Khoarexm.  It  was  ten  days*  journey,  he  says>  frote  Urgenj,  twenty 
from  Otrar,  and  twenty-five  leagues  from  Bokhara.tt 


•  BretMhoelder.  Notes  on  Medieval  Trarellerf ,  Ac,  xxj. 

t  CstUr  snd  tbo  Way  Thither,  388.  I  Noticee  of  Medieval  GMgnphy,  193,  el  pateim. 

I  Bd.  Dar..  750.  |  Saber,  xi.   Note,  6.  f  D'OhMoa,  Abol  CaMira.  147, 

••Op.dt.,ed.JaubtnvU.sP9,8io.         It  D'Avexac,0|».cit.,5iS.   Note,  a. 
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Levchina  (ellt  us  iu  ruins  tre  situated  at  a  distance  of  an  hoar's  ride  on 
horseback  from  the  Syr  or  Jaxartes,  and  a  day*s  journey  from  its  month.  In 
the  last  century  it  belonged  to  the  Karakalpaks.  Qladychef,  who  was  sent  on 
a  mission  to  these  people  in  1742,  found  the  town  then  in  ruins,  but  its 
ramparts  and  towers  still  remained,  and  the  Khan  of  the  Karakalpaks  lived 
inside  the  enclosure.  It  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Kirghis  Kazaks,  who 
reported  that  its  primitive  inhabitants  had  been  driven  away  by  serpents** 

M.  Lerch  explored  the  ruins  of  Yanghi  kent  in  1867,  He  opened  several  of 
the  moundSy  and  found  various  articles  of  pottery  and  household  ware,  but 
nothing  which  coold  enable  the  age  of  the  mins  to  be  ascertainod.f 

Another  town  of  the  Lower  Jaxartes,  which  n^as  captured  by  the  army  of 
Juchi  Khan,  and  which  occurs  frequently  in  Eastern  history,  is  Jend  or  Jund. 
I  have  no  doubt  it  is  the  Kojend  of  Edrisi  (not  to  be  confounded,  of  course, 
with  bis  Khojend  much  further  east).  He  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  three 
cities  of  the  Ghui  on  the  Lower  Jaxartes.}  Masudi  expressly  calls  it  Jend,  in 
a  passage  which  was  probably  copied  by  Edrisi.}  It  is  very  probable  that 
the  name  Lemfinc,  a  town  mentioned  in  this  neighbourhood  by  Carpini,  is  a 
blundered  legend  for  Jend. 

M.  Lerch,  who  has  studied  the  archaeology  of  Turkestan  so  diligently,  fixes 
the  site  of  Jend  at  some  ruins  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jaxartes,  between  tht 
fort  of  Kazalinsk  and  that  known  as  No.  a.  Of  this  famous  city,  where  the 
founder  of  the  family  of  the  Seljuki  adopted  Islam  and  also  died,  there  only 
remain  some  mounds  of  rubbish  and  some  tombstones  with  Arabic  insoriptions. 
Its  bricks  have  been  largely  used  by  the  modem  Kasaks  to  build  their 
mausoleums  with.|  I  may  add  that  the  third  town  of  the  Ghui  on  the 
Jaxartes  is  called  Khuara  by  Masudi.  The  name  is  written  Hawata  in  the 
translation  of  Edrisi. 

Note  2.— In  the  following  tables  I  have  endeavoured  to  roconstmct  the 
family  tree  of  the  Royal  houses  descended  from  Orda  Icheo,  as  contained  in 
the  previous  chapter. 

OROA  tcHIN. 

KttbiQii  or  Kocbi. 

T — rT"^ — r». 


Bayaa.        Koblokam.      TokTlmsr.       Buka  Timer.       Mangatai.        Sm!u. 
Satibaka. 


Ebiaan.         Mnbarek  Khoja. 
Chiroul. 
UrmKhaii. 


llaLk  1 


TaktaUa.  Timur  llaiik  Khao.  KoiriJBk. 

I 
Borrak  Khan. 


Timor  Kutlagh  Khao.  Sbadibeg  Khan.  Pulad  Khaa. 


*  Hiat.  dea  Kirghia  Xazaka,  XZ4.  \  Schuyler,  op.  dt.,  68  and  401.  \  Op.  cit.,  a.  a 

i  D'OhaaoD,  op.  cit..  147.  I  Rauitcbe  Revue.,  I.  jt. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

THE  LATER    KHANS   OF  THE   GOLDEN    HORDE 
AND  THE  KHANS  OF  ASTRAKHAN, 

KUCHUK  MUHAMMED  KHAN. 

WE  liave  now  reached  a  notable  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
Golden  Horde,  whose  eastern  half  had  become  independent 
of  the  ruler  of  Serai,  and  was,  as  I  shall  show  in  a 
fiiturc  chapter,  the  subject  of  contention  between  the  Kirghiz  Kazaks  and 
the  Uzbegs.  Its  western  half  was  also  undergoing  disintegration.  The 
northern  districts  of  Bulghar  were  subject  to  Ulugh  Muhammed,  and  I 
shall  follow  their  fortunes  in  a  later  chapter  on  Kazan.  In  the  south- 
west a  new  and  vigorous  branch  of  the  Tartars,  founded  a  separate 
ai|d  substantive  Khanate  in  the  Krim,  and  dominated  probably  also 
over  the  Circassians.  On  this  also  I  shall  have  much  to  say  in  future 
cfcaptcis.  Meanwhile  we  find  in  the  west  and  in  the  country  included 
lietween  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper,  and  probably  for  a  while  also  in  the 
^rim,  a  third  more  or  less  independent  sovereignty  set  up  by  a  chief 
named  Seyid  Ahmed. 

This  person  has  been  identified  by  Von  Hammer*  and  others  with 
Abusaid  Janibeg,  the  son  of  Borrak  Khan,  an  identification  in  which  I 
cannot  concur,  and  which  seems  to  me  quite  misleading,  nor  is  it  based, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  on  any  evidence  save  mere  conjecture.  I  believe 
that  this  Seyid  Ahmed  was  the  same  person  already  mentioned,!  who 
was  set  up  as  Khan  for  a  short  time  on  the  deposition  of  Chekre,  and 
then  almost  immediately  deposed  because  of  his  youth  and  inexperience. 
As  at  that  time  Borrak  Khan  was  still  living,  it  is  exceedingly  improbable 
and  contrary  to  Tartar  notions  to  suppose  that  his  grandson  should  have 
been  then  nominated  as  Khan.  The  only  statement  I  can  find  in  any 
Eastern  author  as  to  his  origin  is  in  the  Turkish  authority  followed  by 
Langles,  who  has  by  far  the  fullest  details  about  this  crooked  period,  and 
who  tells  us  he  was  a  descendant  of  Toktamish,  but  the  same  writer  tells 
us  just  before,  that  at  this  time  the  family  of  Toktamish  was  extinct  When 
Seyid  Ahmed  occupied  the  country  between  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper  it 
would  seem  that  he  was  followed  by  a  considerable  body  of  Nogais,  and 
according  to  an  authority  I  have  mislaid,  he  is  looked  upon  by  the  Nogais 

*  Golden  Horde,  3^*  t  Ante^  VJ^ 
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as  having  introduced  them  into  Europe.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  he  was 
related  to  the  great  Nogai  leader  Idiku,  who  had  a  son  named  Seyid  Ali. 
The  Russians  named  his  people  "the  Swift,**  which  answers  to  their 
description  in  the  Turkish  annals  and  to  the  style  they  gave  themselves. 
/>.,  Tatari  badreftar,  or  *•  Tartars  who  fly  Hke  the  wind."*  Seyid  Ahmed 
is  mentioned  as  holding  joint  authority  with  Kuchuk  Muhammed  as 
early  as  1434,  ii^en  we  are  told  Vasili  Vasilovitch  sent  his  tribute  to  the 
Khans  of  the  horde,  Kuchuk  Ahmed  and  Seyid  Ahmed.t 

Seyid  Ahmed's  joint  rule  is  a  token  of  the  growing  disintegration  of 
the  Golden  Horde.  Luckily  for  Russia,  a  similar  decay  occurred  at  this 
time  in  the  empire  which  had  so  long  threatened  it  in  the  west,  namely, 
Lithuania.  On  the  death  of  Vitut  he  was  succeeded  by  Suidrigailo, 
brother  of  Yagellon,  who,  as  I  have  mentioned,  reigned  in  Poland,  and 
from  whom  he  tried  to  conquer  the  districts  of  Podolia  and  Volhynia.^ 
He  was  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Russians  and  devoted  to  the  Greek 
church,  but  he  was  a  drunkard  and  otherwise  weak,  was  driven 
away  by  his  people,  and  eventually  became  a  shepherd  in  Moldavia. 
The  Lithuanians  called  in  Sigismund,  the  brother  of  Vitut,  a  cruel 
and  avaricious  tyrant,  who,  we  are  told,  kept  savage  beasts  as 
guardians  of  his  gates.  He  was  assassinated  by  Ivan  and  Alexander, 
princes  of  Chertorisk  and  grandsons  of  Olgerd,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Casimir,  son  of  Yagellon,  whose  brother  Vladislas  was  now  King  of 
Poland.  This  was  in  144a  On  the  latter's  death  Casimir  once  more 
united  the  crowns  of  Poland  and  Lithuania.  J 

We  now  arrive  at  a  famous  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Greek  Church. 
The  metropolitan  Photius  had  died  in  1431,  and  during  the  next  sue 
years  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  ofHce,  which  Gerassim,  the  metropolitan 
of  Lithuania,  tried  to  usurp,  but  the  Russian  bishops  would  not  tolerate 
him.  A  council  was  at  length  sununoned  to  elect  a  new  chief  of  the 
church,  and  the  chdce  feU  upon  Jonas,  bishop  of  Riazan ;  but  mean- 
while the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  had  consecrated  Isidore  of 
Thessalonica,  a  learned  theologian,  equally  versed  in  the  Greek  and  the 
Latin  theology,  and  furthermore  a  friend  of  the  pope,  the  famous 
Eugenius  IV.  At  this  time  the  Imperial  throne  at  Bj^antium  was 
occupied  by  John  Palaeologus,  who  had  married  the  Russian  princess 
Anne.  He  was  but  a  shadow  of  an  emperor,  and  the  Turks  pressed 
upon  his  borders  more  and  more.  Under  these  circumstances  the  pope 
promised  to  support  him,  and  to  preach  a  European  crusade  against 
the  invaders  on  condition  that  the  Greek  Church  would,  after  an 
impartial  examination  of  the  points  in  dispute  between  themselves  and 
the  Latins,  conform  to  the  decinon  of  a  general  (Ecumenical  council  to 
be  called  in  Italy.    These  terms  were  agreed  to,  and  the  Emperor  with 


*  Golden  Horde,  394-  t  /^..  368. 

lUUumiNttionAUtieiiLso.      t  Kvamt bi»  ▼•  301, 302.   Leltwet,  Hist,  de  Pologne,  1. 93. 94. 
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his  brother  (the  despot  Demetrius),  together  with  Joseph,  the  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  and  seven  hundred  of  the  Greek  cleiigy,  set  sail  from 
Byzantium  on  the  24th  of  November,  1437/ 

Isidore,  the  new  metropolitan,  who  had  now  no  rival,  Gerassim  having 
been  burnt  alive  by  Suidrigailo  at  Vitebsk  for  having  had  secret  com- 
munications with  his  rival  Sigismund,  set  off  on  the  same  errand  from 
Moscow  on  the  8th  of  September,  1437,  with  a  large  cortege,  and  soon 
proved  himself  an  ardent  champion  of  the  Latin  cause.  It  is  curious  to 
trace  his  route ;  he  went  by  way  of  Novgorod,  Riga,  Lubeck,  Luneburgh, 
Brunswick,  Leipzic,  Erfuhrt,  Bamberg,  Nurembei^,  Augsbourg,  and  the 
Tyrol,t  and  was  very  cordially  welcomed.  The  various  objects  of 
art,  the  rich  cities  apd  gardens,  the  stone  aqueducts  and  palaces  were 
objects  of  astonishment  to  the  hitherto  secluded  Russians ;  nor  were 
they  who  knew  only  the  wide  plains  and  steppe  land  of  Central  and 
Southern  Russia  less  amazed  with  the  sight  of  the  Tyrolean  A1ps.| 

The  council  thus  summoned  was  the  famous  Council  of  Florence,  and 
the  four  chief  points  in  dispute  were  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  use  of  unleavened  bread  only  in  the  sacrament,  purgator}*,  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  pope.  It  is  no  part  of  my  subject  to  recount  its  history 
and  how  its  apparent  success  was  brought  about.  Isidore,  the  merto- 
politan  of  Russia,  was  rewarded  for  his  complacency  with  a  cardmars 
hat,  and  appointed  apostolical  legate  of  the  North.  H«  returned  home 
by  way  of  Venice  and  Hungary,  and  arrived  at  Moscow  in  the  spring 
of  1440,  bearing  a  letter  from  the  pope  for  the  Grand  Prince.  But 
Vasili  refused  to  give  up  the  old  faith  of  his  ancestors,  declared  that  the 
Greeks  had  been  taken  in,  and  declared  further  that  Isidore  was  a 
heretic ;  and  having  called  a  council  of  bishops  and  learned  boyards, 
who  agreed  with  him,  he  had  him  imprisoned,  but  he  escaped  and  fled  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  always  known  as  the  bishop  of  Russia. 

Jonas,  the  former  choice  of  Yasili,  was  again  nominated  metropolitan. 
As  the  Emperor  of  Byzantium  had  declared  for  Rome,  Jonas  did  not  go 
to  Byzantium  for  consccratioui  nor  was  he  acknowledged  outside 
Muscovy.  The  bishops  of  Southern  or  Lithuanian  Russia  obeyed  as 
their  metropolitan  a  Bulgarian  named  Gregory,  a  disciple  of  Isidore's  and 
a  partisan  of  union^  who  had  his  seat  at  Kief  and  ruled  the  dioceses  of 
Briansk,  Smolensk,  Percimysl,  Turof,  Lutsk,  Vladimir,  PoloUk,  KhoUn, 
and  Galitch. 

Thus  ended  the  attempt  to  piece  together  the  broken  unity  of 
Christendom.  The  effort  may  be  said  to  have  failed  because  of  the 
obduracy  of  Vasili,  and  although  his  obsequious  bishops  flattered  him  by 
saying  he  had  kept  awake  while  they  slept,  an  impartial  observer,  who 
considers  the  terrible  expenditure  of  blood  and  hatred  which  the 
separation  of  the  two  churches  afterwards  caused  in  the  long  continued 

r.  334,  t  id.,  sy.  :  /i£.  i.  33S. 
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Md  Still  fivifyittifc^  between  tlM  Poke  and  tiie  Lithoaiutns  on  the  one 
hJttdJOMl  tlM  Rimittitoa  tlM  odier,  cannot  h^  thinking  that  a  mistake 
was  made.  Whatever  the  means  empk>yed,  It  is  pretty  certain  that  the 
most  leaned  piidates  of  tiie  £astem  church  acquiesced  in  the  dectsioii, 
and  if  it  be  deemed  a  misfortune  for  Europe  that  the  Turks  should  havo 
supplanted  the  Grsdn  at  Byxantium,  we  cannot  hdp  feeling  ^at  a 
patent  cause  was  the  disunion  of  Christendom.  The  chief  effect  of  the 
council  of  Floience  in  Russia  was  to  create  a  bitter  feding  of  hatred 
there  against  the  chnrdi  of  the  Latins. 

In  1441  the  strife  between  VasOi  and  his  cousin  Shemiaka  again  broke 
oat,  and  the  latter  even  made  a  momenUry  attempt  upon  Moscow,  but 
his  time  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  afraid  of  the  power  of  tiie  Grand 
Prince^  he  seems  to  have  again  withdrawn  to  hb  appanage.* 

On  another  side  Vasttl  had  a  contest  with  Casimir,  the  Kfaig  of 
IJthuanlat  whose  enemy  Yuri,  the  son  of  Lugveni,  had  found  shdter  at 
ICoeoow.  Thbledtoadedamtionof  warin  1444,  during  the  winter  of 
whkh  year  Vasfli  sent  two  Tartar  princes  in  his  service  against  Briandc 
and  Viasnuu  This  force  ravaged  the  country  as  fer  as  Smolensk.  The 
raid  was  revenged  by  the  LUhuaaiansyiHw  with  ffioo  men  phmdesed 
the  envkoasof  Kesd8k,Kah«ga,lfoyabk,andVerela,and  defieatedthe 
Russian  feree  seat  against  them.    They  afterwards  withdrew.t 

Let  us  now  revert  again  to  the  Golden  Horde.  The  Khan  at  Serai  at 
this  time  was  Knchuk  lluUnnmed,  or  the  Little  Mohammed,  who  is 
proved  by  the  best  of  an  anthotitics,  namely,  his  orfnSy  by  Khuandemhr,  by 
the  authority  Mlowed  by  Langles,  and  the  Rodoa.  Kniga4  to  have  been  ^ 
son  of  Tlmur  Khan,  the  former  ruler  of  the  Kipchak.  The  detaib  of  the 
overthrow  of  Uhigh  Muhammad  are  ghren  by  a  very  interesdng  con- 
tempetary  author,  the  merchant  traveller,  Josafit  Barbaro,  who  Uved  so 
loqg  in  Southern  Russia,  and  n^oee  work  has  recently  been  edited  for 
the  Hackhiyt  Society  by  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderiey.  He  tells  us  dial  in 
the  year  1438,  when  Ulagh  Muhammed  ruled  in  the  champaigns  of 
Tartary^  Nurus,  the  son  of  Idiku,  who  was  one  of  his  chief  captains, 
having  quarreUed  with  him,  went  with  a  number  of  his  people  to  the  ItQ 
{ii^  the  Volga),  to  his  rival  Kuchuk  Mohammed.  Having  united  their 
fecoss  they  mardted  by  way  of  Astrskhan,  which  he  calls  Citerchan,  and 
then  by  Uie  steppes  of  the  Tumea  and  the  Don  towards  the  sea  of  Am^^ 
which,  like  the  Don,  was  frosen  over.  The  army  had  in  iu  march  to 
occupy  a  considenfale  distance,  so  that  those  who  went  before  should  not 
consume  the  forage  of  those  who  were  to  follow.  So  great  was  the  Ime 
that  when  the  advance  guard  was  at  Palastsa  (?)  its  rear  guard  was  at 
BosagasJ  on  the  Don,  the  two  places  being  1^  miles  apart    The  news 


f  TUt  Jtho«pktt  BtfWro  nfbln  ••  tlM  grey  woo<,  b«t  Voo  HaauMr  M  tk«  kt 
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of  their  march  had  reached  Tana  or  Asof  four  months  before,  during 
which  time  tcouts,  in  parties  of  three  and  fonry  and  leading  spare  horses, 
had  appeared  there.  Some  of  them  were  taken  betee  the  consol,  who 
interrogated  them,  but  could  only  learn  that  dtey  were  travdling  for 
pastime.  They  stayed  only  an  hour  or  two^  bat  their  numbers  kept 
increasing,  and  when  the  army  was  five  or  six  days'  journey  off  they 
came  in  twenty-fives  and  fifties.  At  length  Kuchuk  Muhammed  arrived 
himself,  and  was  lodged  in  a  mosque  an  arrow-shot  from  Tana.  The 
consul  sent  him  and  his  mother  and  Nurus  each  a  present  of  novena 
(i>.i  a  present  of  nine  things,  as  bread,  wine,  honey,  &c),*  and  Barbaro 
himself  headed  the  deputation,  and  commended  the  town  and  its 
inhabitants  to  his  favour.  He  found  him  reclining  in  the  mosque  with 
his  head  towards  Nurus,  and  he  tdls  us  he  was  twenty-two  years  old  and 
Nurus  twenty-five.  He  received  them  well,  jocularly  remaiking  ^  what  a 
town  is  this,  where  three  men  have  but  three  eyes  among  them."  This 
be  said  because  Buran  Taia-Pietra,  their  Turkoman  attendant,  Zuan 
Greco,  the  consul's  servant,  and  he  that  carried  the  hydromel  had  each 
lostaneye.t 

Barbaro  tells  us  that  the  scouts  who  preceded  the  army  each  carried  a 
bottle  made  oi  goat's  skin,  and  containing  a  paste  made  of  millet  and 
honey  and  a  wooden  bowl,  so  that  when  they  failed  to  kin  any  game 
they  mixed  some  of  the  paste  with  water  and  drank  it  They  also  ate 
different  herbs  and  roots.  A  necesnty  of  their  diet  was  salt,  ^nthout 
which  he  says  their  mouths  swelled  and  festered. 

On  the  nuurch  the  Khan  went  first,  then  herds  of  horses,  sixty,  one 
hundred,  or  two  hundred  together,  then  camds  and  oxen,  and  lastly, 
small  beasts--a  procession  six  days'  journey  long— and  this  was  only  the 
advmed  division.  ''We  stood  on  the  walls,"  says  Barbaro  ''(forwe 
kept  the  gates  shut),  and  in  the  evening  we  were  weary  of  looking,  for  the 
multitude  of  these  people  and  beasU  was  such  that  the  diameter  of  the 
plain  which  they  occupied  seenied  a  Paganea  of  120  miles.''}  At  Bosagaj, 
on  the  Don,  where  Barbaro  had  a  fishing  place,  the  fishermen  told  him 
that  after  fishing  all  winter  they  had  salted  a  great  quantity  of  moroni 
and  caviare,  but  the  invading  Tartars  had  carried  off  all  thdr  fish,  both 
fresh  and  salt,  and  also  their  salt,  nor  did  they  even  leave  the  barrels, 
but  broke  them  up,  perchance,  he  says,  to  use  the  staves  to  trim  their 
carts  with,  and  broke  three  small  mills  which  were  there  to  grind  salt, 
merely  to  get  the  httle  iron  in  theuL^  They  even  found  a  cache  of  thirty 
barrels  of  caviare  which  had  been  buried  by  one  Zuan  de  Valle,  who 
burnt  wood  over  the  spot  tp  hide  it  The  peof^  he  says,  were  accom- 
panied by  innumerable  carts  with  two  wheels,  '*  higher  than  ours,"  partly 
covered  with  cloth  and  partly  with  felt,  and  closed  >vith  mats  (i#i  arabas). 
Some  of  these  cairts  carried  their  yurts. 

*  Btrtefo.  xo.   Oolden  Hordt.  aSg,         t  BarbAro,  10,  it.         t  M.#  is.         f  Op.  cil.»  x). 
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After  Kachak  Mohammed  had  passed  on  two  days  he  was  followed 
by  his  brother-in-law  Edehnugh  (/./.,  Aadil  Mulk),  who  was  entertained 
by  Barbaro  in  his  own  house  at  Tana  for  two  days,  and  who  entreated 
him  to  accompany  him.  This  he  agreed  to  do,  and  he  went  accompanied 
by  two  Tartars  from  the  town.  His  host,  he  says,  was  so  drunk  that  the 
Uood  ran  from  his  nose,  and  when  he  would  have  persuaded  him  not  to 
drink  any  more,  he  made  mouths  like  an  ape,  saying>  *'  Let  me  drink ; 
when  shall  I  find  anymore  of  this?*^ 

The  whole  party  traversed  several  rivers  which  were  frozen  over,  the 
prince's  course  on  the  ice  being  naturally  very  aberrant.  When  they 
neared  the  camp  of  Kuchuk  Muhammed  the  party  were  received  with  the 
Mongol  hospitality  usual  when  Royal  princes  were  guests ;  flesh,  milk,  and 
bread  were  given  without  stint.  They  found  the  Khan  in  his  tent,  and  we 
are  told  those  wl»>  desired  audience  were  kneeling,  detached  from  one 
another,  and  had  left  their  weapons  m  stone's  cast  away.  **  Unto  some 
of  them,''  says  Barbaro,  **  the  lord  spake,  and  demanding  what  they 
would,  he  always  made  a  sign  to  them  with  his  hand  that  they  should 
rise.  Whereupon  they  woidd  rise,  but  not  approach  eight  paces  more 
till  they  kneeled  again,  and  so  nearer  and  nearer  till  they  had  audience." 
According  to  Barbaro,  litigation  was  settled  in  a  very  simple  fashion. 
When  a  quarrel  arose,  a  stranger  at  haphazard  was  chosen  to  decide, 
and  he  did  it  according  to  his  judgment^  the  bystanders  being  witnesses 
Barbaro  calculates  that  in  the  whole  ordu,  including  the  encampment  of 
Ulugh  Muhammed,  there  were  300^000  people.  Barbaro  tells  us  the 
more  valiant  among  the  Tartars  were  called  Tulubagator,  which  signifies 
a  valiant  fooLt  Barbaro  says  the  class  was  held  in  great  repute  among 
the  Tartars,  and  from  his  description  they  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  Berserkers*  The  man  of  peace  has  a  quaint  remark  about 
their  name.  ^  This  surname,"  he  says,  "  to  my  seeming  is  very  con- 
venient for  them,  because  I  see  none  that  deserveth  the  name  of  a 
valiant  man  but  he  is  a  fool  indeed.  For,  I  pray  you,  is  it  not  folly  in 
one  man  to  fight  against  four  ?  Is  it  not  madness  for  one  with  a  knffe 
to  dispose  himself  to  fight  against  divers  that  have  swords."!  He  then 
tdls  a  story  which  reminds  one  of  the  feats  recited  in  the  last  volume, 
performed  by  some  of  the  sddiers  of  Jingis  in  Persia,  and  in  our  own 
day  by  the  Uhlans  in  the  French  towns.  Being  one  day,  he  says,  in 
the  street  at  Tana,  same  Tartars  reported  that  in  a  wood,  about  three 
miles  from  the  town,  there  were  some  hundred  Circassians  intent  on 
making  a  raid  upon  the  place,  as  was  their  custom.  Barbaro  was  in  a 
butcher'$  shop,  he  says,  widi  a  Tartar  merchant,  who,  on  hearing  the 
news,  asked  how  many  there  were  of  the  enemy.    On  being  told  one 

'Id.,  14. 
t  Lord  Stanley  adds  io  a  sou  Uurt  thia  ii  Tula  bebadnr.  and  tlul  Bahadaiy  iMaas  airaf- 
string  or  boasting. 

2  Op.  dt.,  itf.  17. 
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hundred,  he  said  well,  \9e  are  five,  and  addressing  Baibaro^  how  many 
horses  will  you  make?  The  latter  said  forty*  That  was  foity-five  in  aU. 
The  Circassians,  said  the  Tartar,  are  not  men  but  women ;  let  us  fo  and 
take  them.  They  accordin^^  went,  and  attacked  them  unawares  and 
killed  about  forty  of  them.  The  Tartar  wished  to  puitae  tiie  mmafaider, 
and  as  the  others  did  not  do  so  he  went  on  htmsei^  bol  he  did  not 
capture  any.  As  so<m  as  thebr  lord  was  lodged,  the  lemaining  Tartars 
unloaded  their  yurts  and  pitched  their  camp^  which  had  bcoad  ways 
between  the  yurts,  and  was  very  miry  in  winter  and  dusty  In  summer 
from  the  treading  of  the  cattle*  They  then  put  up  their  oiFcns  and 
roasted  and  boiled  their  flesh,  and  ditised  it  with  nOk,  b«tter,  and 
cheese,  and  generally  they  had  some  veidson  or  w3d  flesh,  especially  red 
deer.  They  had  many  artificers  with  them^  as  dothiers^  smiths, 
armourers,  &c.  They  had  no  waDs  or  towers  abent  their  can^^  a 
pSeculiarity  which  received  an  epigrammatic  eoqplaaatioQ  fimm  one  ef 
them,  who  said,  '<He  tiiat  is  afiraid  buildeth  MmSi*  an  aphorism 
which  is  not  easy  tp  gainsay,  and  which  proves  the  martial  habits  of  the 
people.  There  were  also  many  merchants  with  then.  The  Tartars  were 
much  addicted  to  falconry,  using  large  fidcons  whidi  they  flew  at  deer, 
&c.  '' Sometimes  there  passeth  over  the  aany  a  flock  of  gecM^  at  iriikh 
some  of  them  shoot  crooked  unfoathered  anows^  wUdi  in  ascwidhig 
hurle  about  breaking  everything  in  their  way,  aedcs^  Isgs^  and  wings/** 

Their  herds  of  horses  were  enonnous,  and  Hkcf  were  very  sidOed  In 
catching  them  and  putting  a  collar,  whidi  they  carried  on  a  pole,  over 
their  necks.  These  horses  were  not  very  good,  bdng  little  widi  great 
bellies  and  eating  no  provender*  They  were  In  iut  similar  to  the 
Cossack  horses  of  our  own  day.  The  chief  marhet  lor  them  apparently 
wasPersia.  Their  oxen  were  very  big,  ind  were  averted,  Barbaro  tells 
us,by  way  of  Poland,  and  also  through  WaDndiia  and  Transylvania  into 
Germany,  whence  they  passed  into  Italy.  This  breed  was  apparently 
the  orighi  of  the  famous  cattle  of  the  Campagna.  They  also  had  a  great 
number  of  two-humped  camels,  which  they  sdd  in  Persia  at  twenty-five 
ducats  each,  while  those  with  one  hump  were  smaHer,  and  only  bfou|^ 
ten  ducats.  Their  she^  were  also  big  and  long  legged,  with  long  wod 
and  fat  heavy  tails.  These  dieep  are  no  doubt  r^reeented  by  the 
modem  sheep  of  the  Kirghis  steppes.  Batbaro  describes  what  may  stiH 
be  seen  there,  namdy,  how  small  carriages  with  idmis  were  aittachedto 
the  sheep  so  as  to  support  thefar  tails.  The  Tartars,  he  says,  piactised 
some  agriculture,  sowii^  tiiehr  seed  in  Mardi,  at  two  or  three  days' 
journey  from  the  encampment  The  rest  of  the  story  must  be  tdd  in  his 
own  quaint  words  s— ^The  Emperor  with  te  eedn  dodi  meanwhile  as 
a  moUier  is  wont  to  do  with  her  diUdiea.  For  when  she  letteth  diem 
go  to  pUy  she  ever  keepeth  her  eye  on  them,  and  so  doth  he  never 
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depart  from  these  pbughmen  more  than  f6ur  days'  joumeyi  but  com 
passeth  about  them^  now  here  now  there,  till  the  com  be  ripe,  and  when 
ripe  he  sendeth  those  who  sowed  it  or  who  wished  to  buy  it,  with  carts, 
oxen,  and  camels.''  Lord  Stanley  tdls  as  m  a  note  that  in  Wallachia  the 
villagers  still  go  in  their  carts  to  a  distance  from  their  village  and  from 
any  water,  plough  and  sow  the  ground,  and  return  a^dix  in  the  same 
way  to  gather  ki  the  hafvtot*^ 

The  ground  was  very  ftttSk,  and  returned  fifty  buiMs  of  uiteat.  and 
a  hundred  bushds  of  millet  for  one  of  «eed.  While  speaking  oi  th^ 
agriculture  among  the  Tartars^  he  t^a  us  an  interesting  fact  in  regard  to 
Ulugh  Muhammed's  fiunily,  proving  that  he  must  at  this  time  have  been 
a  very  old  man.  He  tells  us  that  a  grandson  of  Uluf^  Muhainmec^  who 
had  reigned  for  some  years,  fearing  that  his  cbufl&n  Cormayn  (?),  who  lived 
beyond  the  Itil  (t^,,  the  Volga),  might  overwhebn  them,  would  not  let  a 
portion  of  his  people  go  out  for  their  tillage,  and'AoB  they  did  notsow 
or  reap  for  eleven  years,  and  had  to  live  <m  flesh  m^t,  except  a  scanty 
portion  of  meal  and  paste.  He  was,  neverthdesst  eventually  driven 
away  by  his  cousin;  Baxbaro  tells  us  that  in  crossing  rivers  the  Tartars 
made  rafts  or  platfbrtns  <^  dry  wood,  under  which  they  fasten^  buadlefl 
of  reeds.  The  latter  diey  also  put  under  their  carts  and  about  their 
horses,  to  serve  as  floats ;  ahd  he  teOs  us  how,  when  he  was  once  on  the 
liver,  he  met  the  floating  debris  of  su^  a  erossing.in  great  numbers  of 
these  reed  bundles  on  the  bank,  &c.  In  sjieaking  of  the  good  jide  of  the 
Tattar  diaracter,  he  mentions  how  he  received  a  second  visit  from 
Edehnulk,  Kudmk  Muhammed's  brodier-in-law^  at  Tana,  who  intro* 
duced  his  son  to  him  and  presented  him-  with  ei^t  slaves,  which 
he  described  as  part  of  the  prey  he  had  captured  in  Rusda.  He  made 
some  presents  in  return,  and  then  adds  with  naive  quaintness :  "  Some 
there  be  that  departing  from  others,  thmking  never  to  meet  again,  do 
easily  foYget  their  amity,  and  so  use  not*  those  couiteaies  thejt  ought  to 
use,  wherein  by  my  small  experience  it  seemeth  to  me  they  dor  not.  welL 
For  as  the  saying  is,  mountains  shall  never  meet,  but  men  may.^ 

Barbaro  makes  another  digre^n  from  his  story  which  throws,  some 
light  on  the  curiously  adventurous  times  Ih  which  he  lived*,  lie  says  that 
bemg  in  a  vintner's  cellar  in  the  Riaito  in  I45S>  h^tSLvr  ai  the  end  of  the 
cellar  ^  twonien  tiedin  chains,  whidi  by  their  countenance  he  thon^ 
to  be  Tartars.**  He  was  told  they  had  been  slaves  of  the  Catalans,  from 
whom  they  had  fled  in  a  small  boat^  and  liad  then  been  captured  by  this 
vintner.  Having  leported  the  matter  to  the  Signori  di  Notle^  he  had  the 
two  prisoners  brou|^t  into  court  and  rdeased.  On  taking  them  to  his 
house  he  asked  them  whence  they  weie.  One  of  them  replied  he  was  a 
native  of  T^na,  and  had  been  the  servant  of  one  Kaiadahuch,  whom 
Barbaio  says  he  had  known  wdl,  since  he  was  the  Emperoi^s  {i,f.,  the 
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Khan'^)  costoms-officer  over  everything  that  went  into  Tana.  **  I  ai^ked 
him,''  k$  says,  '^  what  was  his  name.  He  answered  Chebechzi,  which 
signi^  It  hulter  of  meaL  And  when  I  had  well  beheld  him,  I  said  unto 
him  <ios|  ihou  know  me?  He  answered  no.  But,  as  soon  as  I 
motioned  Tana  and  Yusuph  (for  so  they  called  me  there),  he  feU  to  the 
ftSMth,  and  would  have  kissed  my  feet^  saying  unto  me, '  Thou  hast  saved 
my  life  twic$  |  now  when  being  a  slave  I  reckoned  myself  dead,  and 
another  time  when  Tana  was  on  fire,  thou  madest  a  hole  in  the  wall 
through  which  many  so  creatures  escaped,  amongst  whom  was  I  and  my 
master  both/  "  Barbaro  says  he  kept  the  two  Tartars  in  his  house  about 
two  monthsi  and  when  the  ships  departed  towards  Tana  he  sent  them 
home.  ''Wherefore  I  say,"  adds  the  good-hearted  old  man,  ''that 
departing  one  from  another  with  opinion  never  to  return  into  those  parts 
again,  no  mm  ought  to  foxget  his  amity  as  though  they  should  never 
meet,  for  there  may  hai^)en  a  thousand  things  that,  if  they  chance  to 
meet  again,  he  that  is  most  able  diall  have  need  of  his  succour  that  can 
do  the  least.*^ 

Let  us  now  revert  to  the  Golden  Horde.  Barbaro^  as  I  have  said, 
dates  the  revohition  by  idiich  Ulugfa  Muhammed  was  driven  out  m  1438. 
Kuchuk  Muhamned  was  apparently  acknowledged  as  Overkhan  of  the 
Golden  Horde,  with  his  capital  at  SeraL  His  accession  did  not  secure 
Immediate  peac^  however,  for  we  are  told  how  he  proceeded  to  put  to 
death  Manshdc,  the  first  of  his  [urinces,  and  others. 

In  1458  we  read  of  an  attack  made  on  Podolia  by  the  horde  of  Seyid 
Ahmed,  in  which  th(S  brave  Michael  Bosa  perished.!  Our  notices  of  the 
Great  Hoide  or  Horde  of  Serai  become  for^r  /^m.  In  the  years 
1437  and  1438  these  Tartars  made  rakls  upon  Riataa.  In  1443  they 
again  plundered  the  borders  of  that  exposed  principality.  In  1445  ^^ 
are  found  in  Polgpd,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Lembetg.  The  last  of 
these  were  doubtless  the  subjeas  of  Seyid  Ahmed.  In  1445  the  invasion 
of  Riazan  was  repeated,  under  a  conmumder  named  Mustqi^ia.  The 
history  of  this  expedition  is  toM  by  Karamzin.  J  He  calls  Mustapha  the 
Tzarevitch  of  the  Golden  Horde  (m.,  probably  the  son  of  the  Khan). 
The  winter  was  very  cold.  The  Tartars  captured  Riazan,  where  they 
made  some  prisoners  and  exacted  ransoms,  and  then  marched  upon 
PereisUvl,  where  they  appeared  as  suppliants  rather  than  enemies.  The 
severe  weather  had  destroyed  all  their  horses,  and  they  had  no  means  of 
returning  home.  Th^  people  of  the  town  allowed  them  to  enter,  but  the 
Grand  Prince  sent  Prince  Obolenski  against  them  with  a  body  of  the 
Cossacks  of  Riazan  iwd  of  Mordvins  mounted  on  wooded  pattens,  called 
in  Russian  liyi  (snow-shoes  or  snow-skates),  and  armed  with  maces, 
swords,  and  javelins.  The  c<^d  prevented  the  Tartars  using  their  bows, 
but  MusUpha^  who  hud  planted  his  men  on  the  banks  of  the  Listarj^ 
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lefused  to  give  way^  threw  himself  with  his  men  on  the  Rutsiim  spears 
and  was  killecL  No  prisoners  save  the  wotmded  were  taken.*  We 
are  told  that  Mut  Mursa  and  Usberdi,  son  of  Nushirwan,  were  captuied.t 
The  vigour  of  the  blood  of  Jingit  was  deariy  not  yet  extinct  Some 
time  after  a  fresh  army  marched  towards  Riazan  and  the  country  of  the 
Mordvins  to  revenge  the  death  of  Mustapha,  but  was  driven  out  We 
now  reach  the  famous  crisis  in  Russian  history  when  Vasili  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  Khan  of  Kazan,  which  I  have  described  in  a  later 
chapter. 

The  capture  of  the  Grand  Prince  was  a  great  stroke  of  fortune  for  his 
cousin  and  rival  Shemiaka,  who  had  retired  to  Uglitch,  where  he  plotted 
with  Boris,  Prince  of  Tuer,  Ivan  of  Moyaisk  (whom  he  ha4  persuaded 
that  Vasili  intended  to  resign  Muscovy  to  the  Tartars  and  appropriate 
Tuer  to  himself)i  with  ^e  boyards  of  the  deceased  Constantine  Dimitro* 
vitch,  who  ¥f^re  jealous  of  those  of  the  Grand  Principality,  together 
with  many  boyards  and  others  at  Moscow.  This  proved  how  disliked  the 
^eak  Vasili  was.  On  the  latter's  return  from  Kazan  it  ^ras  detemdned 
to  seize  him,  and  this  wajs  accomplished  whUe  t^e  and  Ms  sons  were  on  a 
visit  to  the  famous  monastery  of  the  Trinity.  During  the  night  of 
February  tl^e  12th,  the  conspirator^  seized  the  Kreir.iin  tmawares,  with 
the  wife,  mother,  and  treasures  of  Vasili,  as  well  as  the  houses  of  many 
boyards,  which  were  plundered*  Troops  were  thei^  despatched  to  the 
monastery,  the  Grand  Prince  was  capti^ed  in  the  chu^  of  Sf  Sergius,  and 
his  friends  about  him  were  arrested  and  pillaged.  But  worse  was  to  come. 
On  his  arrival  at  Moscow  the  conspirators  ordered  him  to  be  blinded. 
This  was  4one  'm  the  names  of  Dimitri  Yurivitch  (m.,  Shemiaka),  Ivan 
of  Moyaiski  and  Boris  of  Tuer.  **  You  favour  the  Tartars  so  far  even 
as  to  appoint  whole  towns  for  their  entertainment  You  continuaUy  gbrge 
them  with  the  gold  and  money  of  the  Christians.  You  weigh  down  your 
people  with  taxes.  You  caused  our  brother  Vasili  the  Squinter  to  be 
blinded."  The  unfortunate  prince  and  his  wife  were  conducted  to 
Uglitch,  while  their  two  sons  were  taken  to  Murom  by  a  faithful  prince 
named  Ivan  RiapoIoviski.|  Shemiaka  signalised  his  victory  by  excesses 
of  various  )dndSf  but  the  nobles  of  Moscow  were  overawed  and  did  him 
homage.  He  began  once  more  to  disintegrate  the  Muscovite  dominions 
which  had  been  so  carefully  consolidated  during  the  previous  reigns,  and 
his  conduct  became  so  arbitrary  that  it  gave  rise  to  a  proverb  still  in  U86, 
expressive  of  some  ill-judged  act,  which  is  said  to  be  '^  a  judgment  of 
Shemiaka.''}  By  fair  promises  he  induced  the  ingenuous  Jonas,  bishop  of 
Riazs^i  to  repair  to  Murom,  and  to  bring  the  young  sons  of  Vasili  to 
Moscow,  when  he  treacherously  broke  his  word  and  sent  them  to  join 
their  father  at  Uglitch.    But  he  soon  began  to  End  his  position  intolerable, 
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and  that  a  veiy  general  c(«spimcx  was  rising  against  him.  Hetherstee 
determined  to  adopt  another  policy.  Having  gone  in  State  to  Uglitch,  he 
summoned  Vasili  to  his  presence  and  behaved  in  a  seemingly  courteous 
way  to  him ;  he  gave  him  his  liberty  and  the  town  of  Vologda  as  an 
appanage,  while  Vasili,  with  unusual  and  doubtleu  feigned  humility 
wished  his  rival  a  happy  reign  over  Moscow.  After  a  few  days'  residence 
at  Vologda  he  repaired  to  the  monastery  of  St  Cyril  at  Bido  Ozeroi 
where  the  abbot  absolved  him  from  the  promise  he  had  made  to 
Shemiaka,  and  bade  him  return  and  r^ain  his  appanage.  His  partisans 
began  to  gather  at  Vologda,  while  he  secured  a  usefel  friend  in  Boris  of 
Tuer,  who  made  peace  with  him  on  condition  that  Vasili's  son,  who 
was  seven  years  old,  was  affianced  to  his  daughter  Mary.  With  this 
help  he  determined  to  march  upon  Moscow.  On  the  way  his  people 
were  joined  by  an  army  of  Tartars  from  Kasaa,  who  went  to  his 
assistance.  The  Kremlin  was  seized  by  stealth  by  his  partisans,  and 
this  news  reaching  Shemiaka,  together  with  that  of  the  march  of  an 
army  against  him,  he  fled  to  Galitch,  and  thence  to  KargopoV  taldng 
with  him  Vasili's  mother,  whom  he,  however,  restored  before  long,  and 
soon  after  he  and  the  other  conspiratiMT,  Ivan  of  Moyaisk,  submitted. 
They  agreed  to  restore  all  the  provinces  they  had  usuxt»ed,  together  with 
the  treasures,  crosses,  the  precious  images,  and  the  deeds  and  letters- 
patent  of  the  Khan's,  on  condition  that  they  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
appanages  peaceably. 

Misfortune  had  taught  Vasili  some  lessons,  and  his  second  reign 
was  marked  by  considerable  prudence.  He  retained  his  ecclesiastical 
prejudices  however.  For  eight  years  there  had  been  no  metropolitan 
in  Russia.  He  now,  in  14*8,  had  Jonas  consecrated  to  the  office  by  an 
assembly  of  Muscovite  bishops,  including  the  bishops  of  Rostof,  SuxdaL 
Kolomna,  and  Perm,  those  of  Novgorod  ahd  Tuer  asSenUng.  Jonas  did 
not  repair,  as  was  customary,  to  Constantinople  for  benedictbn,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  an  edict  was  issued  to  the  bishops  of  Lithuanian  Russia 
denouncing  the  conduct  of  the  Greeks  at  the  council  of  Florence,  and 
VasiU  was  in  turn  denounced  by  Pope  Pms  II.  in  HS^f  m  an  impious 
son  of  the  church,  an  aposute,  4c*  This  appointment  formed  a  notable 
epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Russian  church.  It  thenceforward  became 
entirely  independent  of  lu  mother  at  Bysantium,  which  had  hitherto  h«l 
the  appointment  of  its  metfopolitan.t  To  secure  the  succession  for  his 
son  Ivan,  VasiU  now  had  him  assodated  with  hiinsdf  in  the  government, 
while  the  various  princes  who  ruled  in  the  appanages  renewed  th«r 
allegiance,  and  undertook  not  to  ally  themsdves  with  the  Tartars  or 
Lithuanians  against  the  Grand  Prince.  He  rewarded  Vasili  of  Borode 
and  Michael,  brother  of  Ivan  of  Moyaisk,  wiA  the  grant  of  certain  towns, 
and  also  t^*"^  over  to  theol  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  Moscow,  and 
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took  upon  himsdf  tiie  paymexU  of  the  tribute  which  they  owed  to  the 
horde.  These  various  treaties  were  signed  by  the  metropolitan  Jonas, 
who  abo  brOQS^t  about  a  good  feeling  between  Muscovy  and  Poland, 
and  stykd  himself  the  father  both  of  Casimir  and  the  Grand  Prince. 

Shemiaka  conttnoed  to  behave  treacherously.  He  refused  to  xetoni 
the  sacred  images  and  treasures  which  he  had  carried  off,  refused  to  pay 
his  quota  of  the  tribute  owing  to  the  horde,  on  the  plea  that  he  did  not 
recognise  the  Khan  Seyid  Ahmed,  and  continued  to  intrigue  with 
Novgorod,  Ivan  of  Moyaisk,  and  the  people  of  Viatka  and  Kazan.  The 
bishops  of  the  Grand  Principality  thereupon  addressed  him  a  famous 
letter,  recounting  his  various  ilMeeds,  recalling  the  fate  of  his  fuher  and 
brother^  rqiroaching  him  for  not  having  assisted  the  Grand  Prince  when 
attacked  by  the  Tartars,  and  with  having  on  the  contrary  taken  advantage 
of  his  misfortunes.  They  summoned  him  to  make  restitution  and 
repent,  and  in  default  threatened  him  with  the  terrors  of  the  church.* 
This  letter  had  no  effect,  and  two  years  af^er  he  took  up  arms  and 
made  an  attack  on  Kostroma,  where,  however,  he  was  defeated.  The 
Grand  Prince  now  determined  to  punish  him  effectually.  He  collected  a 
large  force  and  gave  iu  command  to  Prince  Obolenskl.  With  his  own 
people  there  also  marched  a  contingent  of  Tartars,  which  advanced  to 
Galitch  in  the  government  of  Kostroma,  where  Shemiaka  had  encamped 
in  a  very  £ivourable  position.  The  fight  was  a  terrible  one,  and  was 
memorable  as  the  last  of  the  struggles  between  the  Russian  prmces. 
Shemiaka  was  completely  defeated,  his  boyards  captured,  and  his 
infantry  almost  destroyed,  while  he  found  shelter  at  Novgorod.  There, 
the  citizens  took  up  his  quarrel,  and  allowed  him  to  collect  some  forces, 
widi  which  he  captured  Ustiugue,  where  those  who  remained  faithful  to  the 
Grand  Prince  had  stones  tied  round  their  necks  and  were  thrown  into 
the  river  Sukhoma.  He  afterwards  made  a  diversion  towards  Vologda, 
but  failed  to  capture  a  single  town. 

In  1449  ^^^  Grand  Principality  was  Sigain  invaded  by  the  Tartars  of 
the  Golden  Horde,  who  attacked  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pokhra  and 
of  Bitiugue,  carried  off  the  wife  of  Prince  Vasili  Obolensld,  and  com- 
mitted odxer  ravages.  They  were  defeated  by  Kassim,  the  son  of  Uliigh 
Muhammed,  who  was  9iproUgi  of  the  Grand  Prince,  and  the  founder  of 
the  principality  of  Kazimof.  Others  of  them  pillaged  the  district  of 
Eletz,  and  even  advanced  as  far  as  the  province  of  Moscow.t 

Von  Hanuner  tells  us  that  in  1450^  under  the  leadership  of  Malberdei 
Ulan,  the  Tartars  once  more  advanced  against  the  Grand  Prince,  who 
was  then  at  Kolomna.  He  sent  his  faithful  vassal  Kassim  again^  them, 
and  they  were  defeated  on  the  river  Batiutza,  and  one  of  their  chiefs 
named  Romodan  was  killed.  They  then  entered  Podolia,  and  wasted  the 
borders  of  Gorodek  and  Belz,  and  neariy  captured  Vladislas  of  Madol^ 
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Prince  of  Bth,  who  was  out  htmtiiig.  They  retomed  home  with  a  great 
booty.* 

In  145 1  we  hear  of  an  invasion  on  a  larger  scale.  This  was  com- 
manded  by  Masoftha,  the  son  of  Seyid  Ahmed,  and  its  declared  object 
was  to  insist  on  the  Grand  Prince  paying  a  tribute.  The  Prince  of 
Zuenigorod  was  ordered  to  guard  the  passage  of  the  Oka,  but  he 
deserted  his  post  The  Grand  Prince  himself,  who  was  not  a  heroic 
person,  withdrew  to  the  Volga  to  collect  the  contingents  of  the  various 
towns,  while  Moscow  was  confided  to  the  care  of  his  mother  Sophia, 
his  son  Yuri,  the  boyards,  and  the  metropolitan  Jonas. 

The  Tartars  reached  Moscow  on  the  2nd  of.  July,  set  fire  to  the 
suburbs,  and  were  defeated  by  the  Russians  in  a  sortie  They  were 
afterwards  seised  with  unaccountable  panic  and  withdrew  in  the  night, 
leaving  behind  them  carts  filled  with  iron  and  copper  vesseb,  and  arms 
and  merchandise  strewn  about 

The  Grand  Prince,  freed  from  this  danger,  now  determined  to  suppress 
his  old  enemy  Shemiaka,  the  Prince  of  Ustiugue,  who  on  the  approach  of 
the  Muscovites  fied  to  the  D¥rina,  and  eventually  sought  refiige  at 
Novgorod,  where  he  was  poisoned.  This  was  in  1453.  The  turbulent 
prince,  whose  end  was  probably  dictated  by  Vasili  himself,  was  buried  in 
the  monastery  of  Yurief.t 

In  1453  the  Tartars  of  Seyid  Ahmed  made  another  raid  upon  Podolia. 
They  captured  the  fortress  of  Rosof  and  carried  off  the  noble  Stogney 
Key  of  the  house  of  Oksha,  with  his  wife  and  children,  together  with  the 
landgraf  Mrozko  and  others4 

Casimk  of  Poland  collected  an  army  to  punish  this  invasion,  but  while 
his  nobles  were  assembling  at  Siradien  the  Tartars  made  another  attack 
up<m  the  district  of  Lemberg,  which  they  apparently  repeated  ^^e  times. 
They  were  incited  to  these  attacks  by  the  nobles  of  Lithuania,  who 
do«ibtless  resented  being  in  a  subordinate  position  to  the  Poles,  and  who 
had  sent  Radzivil  Hostikovitch  as  their  envoy  with  presents  to  Seyid 
Ahmed.  The  Poles  found  a  friend  in  Haji  Girai,  the  Khan  of  Krim,  who 
marched  against  and  defeated  the  Nogai  subjects  of  Seyid  Ahmed ;  but 
this  was  only  a  temporary  relief,  for  in  the  year  1453  we  find  the  Tartars 
making  two  new  raids  into  "  the  land  of  plains."  One  of  their  armies 
marched  by  way  of  Lichtmess,  Lusy,  and  Olyeshko,  and  carried  off  9,000 
young  men  and  maidens  as  prisoners.  The  other  army  was  divided  into 
two  sections.  One  of  them  was  defeated  on  the  xst  of  April,  1453, 
between  Ostrog  and  Zinkowiecz,  on  the  river  Skucz,  by  Yorio  Lasez, 
Johannes  Niemiecz,  and  Macrieiek,  and  forced  to  surrender  their  booty. 
A  ttnukr  fittte  overtook  another  body  of  them  who  were  neariy  over- 
whelmed by  the  citizens  of  Breczlaf.f 

In  1455  Seyid  Ahmed  was  again  attacked  by  Haji  Girai,  and  so 
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badly  betten  that  be  fled  with  his  nine  sons  and  other  princes  to  Kief» 
Andrew  Odiowasz,  the  palatine  and  captain  of  Lembeig«  marched 
against  him  at  the  bidding  of  Casinur,  and  made  hhn  prisoner.  There- 
upon the  people  of  Kief  fell  on  such  of  the  Tartars  as  they  ooold  lay 
hands  upon  and  killed  them.  Scyid  Ahmed  was  shortly  after  sent  to 
Kovnoy  where  he  died  miserably.*  The  same  year  that  he  was  made 
prisoner  the  Tartars  of  his  hcnde  crossed  the  Oka  and  defeated  Prince 
Simon  Babitch.  They  were  driven  bade,  however,  by  a  Russian  army 
under  Theodore  Baseook  Vasihvitc^  the  voivode  of  Moscow. 

Two  years  later,  namely,  in  Septeniber,  1457,  they  once  more  entered 
Podolia.  Barthokmueus  Buczacski,  wfaate  prowess  had  already  been 
tested  in  struggles  with  the  Tartan,  was  at  PoUlicz  with  Johannes  Lasci, 
the  sub-chamberlain  of  Poddia,  when  news  arrived  of  the  Tartar  attack. 
Having  surprised  the  outposts  of  the  enemy,  they  ventured  to  attadc  the 
main  body,  which  was  strongly  posted.  They  were  defeated  and  both 
lolled,  and  the  Tartars  returned  home  in  lriun^>h.t 

In  1459  ^  Tartars  of  Seyid  Ahmed  again  crossed  the  Oka,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Kdomna,  vdience  they  woe  driven  back  by  Ivan,  the 
son  of  the  Grand  Prince.  A  church  was  built  by  the  metropolitan  Ivan 
in  commemoration  <^  this  victory4 

The  year  of  Kuchnk  Muhammed'ft  death  is  nowhere  recorded,  so  fer 
as  I  know.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  it  happened  before  tiie  year  1460^ 
when  the  Great  Horde  was  ruled  by  his  son  Ahmed. 

On  his  coins,  which  were  struck  at  Serai,  Astrakhan,  Ordobaaur,  and 
Bulg^iari,  Kuchuk  Muhammed  styles  himself  the  Just  Sultan  Mtthammed 
Khan,  the  Supreme  Sultan  Muhammed  Khan,  and  Muhammed,  the  son 
(^  Tlmur  Sultan,  the  Supreme  Khan.| 


MAHMUD    KHAN. 

Kuchnk  Muhammed  left  feur  sons,  Mahmud  Khan,  Ahmed  Khan, 
Yakub  Sultan,  and  Bakhtiar  Sultan.  |  Of  Mahmud  Khan  we  have  no 
mention  in  the  Russian  annals,  and  he  probably  reigned  only  a  short 
time.  Coins  strode  by  him  at  Astnddian  and  Ordubazar,  but  without 
dates,  are  extant.  On  some  of  these  he  styles  himself  Mahmud  Khan, 
'  the  son  of  Muhammed  Khan,  the  son  of  Thnur  Khan.^ 


AHMED   KHAN. 

Mahmud  Khan  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Ahmed  Khan,  who  was 
a  more  important  figure  in  history.  M.  Soret  mentions  a  coin  struck  by 
him  on  which  he  styles  himself  the  Supreme  Sultsm  Ahmed  Khan.^ 

*;«/.397.         Md„y^.         tid,         *  Fr«hn.  lUi^  sSe-jga.         |  VtU  Zcra.,  1. 38, 3S. 
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He  iiit  ooonsy  as  £ur  as  I  caa  discover,  about  the  year  1460^  wfaen^ 
according  to  Karamfiiiy  Ahmed,  son  of  Kudiuk  Muhammed  and  Khan 
of  tlie  Great  Hotde,  besieged  Pereislayl  of  Riazan,  bat  was  obliged  to 
letbe  with  Iom*  He  accused  his  principal  commander  Kazat  Ulan  of 
bdsg  a  secret  partisan  of  the  Rassiaas.*  We  must  now  again  take  up 
the  thread  of  Rnssian  history. 

The  death  of  Shemiaka  removed  the  great  rival  who  had  so  persistently 
opposed  Vasiii,  and  he  now  began  to  consolidate  his  power.    Ivan  of 
Moyaisk,  who  had  refused  to  march  with  him  against  the  Tartars,  was 
driven  into  Lithuania  and  his  appanage  annezedt    The  protid  and 
independent  merchants  of  Novgorod  were  his  next  victkns.    They  had 
giwr  Ailter  to  his  enemies,  rsfiised  to  acknovdedge  the  decrees  of  his 
ooiBicil,  and  ai^iropriated  his  revennes.    He  marched  against  them  in 
tiie  winter,  and  captored  Rnssa,  one  of  their  richest  entrepots,  with  a 
laige  booty.    A  body  of  Sfioo  Novgorodian  cavalry,  who  went  to  the 
rescue  under  the  Prince  of  Sosdal,  was  dispersed,  and  Tucha,  the  first 
pessadnik  of  Novgorod,  waf  captured.    Terror  now  reigned  at  the  city 
tf  merchants,  where  a  majoi^  dedaxed  Uiemsdves  for  diplomacy  rather 
than  war,  and  the  arcldiishop  Eiqdiemhis  and  other  notables  were  sent 
with  an  open  coomiission  to  settle  terms.  These  were  granted.  A  fine  of 
S,5oo  roubles  was  to  be  paid.  AS  decrees  of  the  national  council  tending 
to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Grand  Prince  were  annulled,  and  the  dtisens 
undertodt  not  to  give  asyfam  to  his  enemies.    The  treaty  was  signed  by 
te  Novgorodians  and  Pskofians,  who  had  assisted  them.    Thus  did 
Vas^pave  the  way  for  his  sons  and  grandsons.^  Ivan,  Prince  of  Riasan, 
dying  at  tfab  time,  left  his  difldren  under  the  care  of  VasiH,  who  removed 
them  to  Moscow  and  sent  bis  deputies  to  rule  tiie  principality.    He  then 
turned  upon  Yasili  of  Borosk,  idw  had  been  so  loyal  and  faithful  to  him 
in  his  misfortunes,  and  under  the  pretext  that  he  was  ambidous  of 
displaciog  him,  he  had  him  conveyed  to  Uglitch  under  arrest    Ivan,  the 
son  of  the  Btince  of  Borod;,  fled  to  Lithuania,  where  he  shordy  after- 
wards died.    This  appropriation  was  shoitly  afterwards  followed  by  that 
of  the  throne  of -dusda!,  iHience  fim  grandsons  of  iOrdiapa  were  con- 
strained to  fiy^  and  in  1458-9  Ihe  republic  of  Vlarica,  a  vigorous  daughter 
of  Novgorod,  which^  had  persistently  defied  the  Muscovite  princes,  was 
cmnpeUed  to  pay  tribute  and  to  fdace  its  forces  at  the  disposal  of  Vasili.' 
Suocessfiil  on  all  sides,  he  did  not  vulture,  however,  to  interfere  with 
Toer,  whose  princes  had  been  so  powerful  in  the  last  geneiadon,  and  we 
are  toid  that  wten  its  prince,  Boris  Alexandrovitch,  died  in  1461,  He  was 
swxeeded  by  his  son  MidiaeLS    This  deadi  was  followed  by  that  of 
Vasili  hmadL    He  apparently  suffered  firom  phthisis,  and  had  recourse 
to  an  extxaordiAary  remedy  then  in  vogue^  namely,  to  put  German  tinder 
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on  different  parts  of  his  naked  body  and  to  set  fire  to  it  This  terhbk 
remedy  only  produced  ulcers  which  gangrened^  and  he  at  length  died  on 
the  17th  of  March,  1462.  By  his  witl  he  created  a  number  of  appanages 
Sor  bis  younger  sons,  thus  undoing  much  of  what  he  had  previously  done. 
Wan  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  Grand  Principality  and  one-third  of 
the  revenues  of  Moscow ;  his  second  son  Yuri  was  given  the  towns  of 
Dimitroi;  Moyaisk,  Serpnkof,  and  the  domains  belonging  to  his  mother 
Sophia,  who  had  died  it  453 ;  his  third  son  Andrew  received  Uglitch, 
Verkh-Beyetsky,  and  Zuemgorod ;  Boris,  his  foorth  soUf  Volok-Lamski, 
Kief,  and  Russa ;  a  second  Andrew,  his  youngest  son,  Vologda,  Kubena, 
and  Zavzeria.  To  their  mother  he  left  the  Uttle  town  of  Romanoi;  his 
treasures,  all  the  domains  which  had  belonged  to  the  Grand  Princesses, 
as  well  as  those  he  had  bought  or  confiscated  for  treason.^ 

Vasili  was  a  weak  and  vain  tyrant  His  reign  was  diqpraced  by  many 
cruel  acts,  and,  according  to  Karamzin,  by  the  introduction  of  the  knout 
as  a  punishment  even  for  grandees.  It  was  borrowed,  he  says,  from  the 
Mongols.^  The  period  was  marked,  as  usual  in  times  of  misfortune  in  the 
Russian  annals,  with  apparitions  and  natural  phenomena— bloody  rain, 
showers  of  wheat,  weeping  images,  &c.,  are  among  the  marvels  named. 
The  ancient  ingots  or  roubles  were  abolished  by  him.  The  same  period 
was  remarkable  for  the  foundation  of  the  famous  monastery  of  Solofsky 
on  the  White  Sea,  and  for  the  first  intercourse  the  Russians  had  with  the 
Vpguls,  a  tribe  of  Ugrian  origin  living  in  the  Middle  Urals.  It  was 
remarkable,  too,  for  another  event  which  deeply  touched  Russian 
sympathies,  and  this  was  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Tttffk% 
which  took  place,  as  is  well  known,  in  1453.  As  Karamzin  says.  Con- 
stantinoplc  was  a  second  homeland  to  the  Russians.  Thence  tl^ey  had 
received  their  religion  and  their  culture,  and  people  at  Moscow  spoke  of  it 
as  Europeans  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  did  of  Paris.  The  contemporary 
Russian  annalists  write  in  gloomy  terms  of  the  catastrophe,  but  they 
speak  with  some  impartiality  also.  Listen  to  their  phrases  as  quoted  by 
Karamzm.  '^  Without  the  fear  of  the  law  an  empire  is  Uke  a  steed 
without  reins.  Constantino  and  his  ancestors  have  allowed  their 
grandeei  to  oppress  the  people.  .  .  •  the  judges  have  amassed  treasum 
from  the  tears  and  blood  of  the  iimocent  Greek  soldiers  were  proud 
only  of  the  magnificence  of  their  dress,  the  citizens  did  not  blttsh  at 
being  traitors.  The  soldiers  were  not  adiamed  to  fly.  The  Lord  has 
consequently  raised  and  supported  Muhammed,  whose  warriors  delight  in 
combat,  and  whose  judges  do  not  betray  their  trust  There  remaiot  not 
an  orthodox  empire  save  that  of  the  Riissians.  See  how  the  prophtcies 
of  Saint  Methodius  and  Saint  Leo  the  Sage  have  been  fulfiiied,  that 
sometime  the  children  of  Ishmael  should  conquer  Byzantium.  It  may  be 
that  we  shall  also  see  accomplished  another  prophecy,  by  which  the 
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Russians  shall  triumph  over  the  children  of  Ishmael  and  reign  ovei  the 
seven  hills  of  Constantinople.*^  Little  did  the  Russians  know  of  the 
fierce  future  that  this  conquest  was  to  bring  for  them,  and  less  of  the 
terrible  gadfly  which  the  Tartars  of  Krim,  who  now  began  to  form  a 
separate  kingdom  of  their  own,  would  also  prove.  The  succession  of 
Intern  III.  to  the  throne  of  Muscovy  forms  a  notable  epoch  in  its  history, 
and  we  may  imitate  Karamzin  in  giving  a  short  resume  of  the  then 
condition  of  Russia. 

Its  long  subjection  to  the  Tartars  had  had  a  natural  result  in  breaking 
down  the  spirit  of  independence  of  its  people^  and  in  introducing  those 
habits  of  chicanery  and  diplomacy  which  are  generally  the  inheritance  of 
slaves.  It  was  well  for  the  Russians,  however,  that  their  oppressors  did 
not  parcel  out  the  land  and  settle  there,  as  they  did  in  China,  and  as  the 
Turks  did  in  Europe,  but  contented  themselves  with  ruling  it  from  a 
distance,  and  merely  exacted  taxes  and  black  mail  by  means  of  their 
agents,  or  it  may  wdl  have  been  that  Russia  would  still  be  groaning 
under  their  rule.  I  have  akeady  mentioned  how  effective  the  Mongol 
suzerainty  was  in  inducing  the  growth  of  extremely  autocratic  institutions 
within  the  Grand  Principality,  where  the  bell  summoning  the  vetch^  or 
popular  assembly  was  now  no  longer  heard,  as  it  once  had  been  in  the 
more  ancient  Russian  cities.  Moscow,  Tuer,  &c.,  the  more  modem  ones, 
had  not  known  the  privilege,  and  only  one  such  summons  is  mentioned 
in  the  former  town,  when  it  was  at  once  threatened  by  the  Tartars 
and  abandoned  by  its  prince.  The  towns  had  ako  lost  the  privilege 
of  decting  their  military  chiefs.  The  boyards  or  old  grandees,  who 
filled  the  various  administrative  posts  in  the  Russian  polity,  whose 
office  was  a  personal  rather  than  an  hereditary  one,  but  who  had  the 
singular  privil^^e  of  changing  their  allegiance  with  their  retainers  from 
one  prince  to  another,  formed  the  only  aristocracy  of  Russia,  and 
were  really  the  heads  of  its  principal  fomilies.  They  had  now  sunk 
greatly  from  their  fonner  importance,  the  subjugation  of  the  southern 
provinces  by  the  Lithuanians  and  of  the  appanages  by  the  Grand  Princes 
left  them  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the  great  autocrat  who  filled  the 
throne  of  Moscow,  and  whose  hand  the  Russian  annalists  are  fond 
of  arguing  it  was  necessary  to  strengthen  by  the  elimination  of 
democratic  institutions,  in  order  that  when  a  blow  was  struck  for  freedom 
it  should  be  a  strike-down  blow,  and  not  be  distracted  by  internal 
dissensions.  We  can  sympathise  better  with  the  weldmg  together  of  the 
various  brctoi  firagments  of  the  land  under  one  hand,  and  the  conse« 
qnent  sweefnng  away  of  local  laws,  coins,  institutions,  and  armies,  whidi 
led  to  the  Grand  Prince  becoming  something  more  than  receiver-general 
of  Tartar  taxes  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  general  levy.  This 
consohdaiion  we  may  well  believe  could  never  have  been  effected  but  for 
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the  external  pressure  of  the  Tartars  and  the  xelathre  impoitaiice  which 
the  deputed  authority  of  their  Khans  gave  to  the  great  autocrat 

Ivan  III.  was  only  twenty-two  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne.  One 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  send  back  Vasili,  the  young  Prince  of  Riazan, 
who  had  married  his  sister  Anne,  to  his  principality.  He  then  entered 
into  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  his  brother-in-law  Michael, 
Prince  of  Tuer,  the  brother  of  his  wife  Mary.*  Three  years  after  his 
accession  we  find  him  at  war  with  Ahmed,  the  Khan  of  the  Gdden 
Horde.  It  would  seem  that  he  had  not  only  n^lected  to  get  an 
investiture  of  his  kingdom  from  the  Tartars,  but  had  also  failed  to  pay 
them  the  accustomed  tribute.  Ahmed  had  collected  his  people  for  an 
attack  upon  Muscovy,  but  meanwhile  he  quarrelled  with  Haji  Girai,  the 
Khan  of  Krim,  and  a  struggle  ensued  between  them  on  the  banks  of  the 
Don.t  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  feud,  which  was  itself  the  after- 
fiow  oi  the  struggle  between  Urus  Khan  and  Toktamish,  and  which  was 
very  opportime  for  Muscovite  interests.  In  Muscovy  the  early  years  of 
Ivan  were  marked  by  various  calamities,  by  famine  and  a  pestilence  known 
as  **  Glandes,"  which  destroyed  a  vast  number  of  people,  48,400  dying  at 
Novgorod  alone.  It  was  now  nearing  the  seven  thousandth  anniversary 
of  the  Creation,  and  a  popular  dekision  was  spread  abroad  that  the  end 
of  the  world  was  at  hand.  Many  people  became  monks,  and  the 
metropolitan  Theodosros  resigned  his  o&ct  and  went  to  live  in  a  hut 
with  a  leper.  Philip,  Inshop  of  Susdal,  was  elected  in  his  place4  To 
restore  confidence  to  his  people,  Ivan  determined  upon  a  war  with  his 
neighbours  the  Tartars  of  Kazan^  which  will  be  described  in  a  future 
chapter,  and  which  ended  £Eivourably  for  the  Muscovites..  It  took  place 
in  1469.  The  same  year  we  read  that  a  great  army  of  Tartars,  led  by  a 
prince  named  Maniak,  made  an  uruption  into  Poland.  It  divided  into 
Hiree  streams.  One  marched  by  way  of  Vladimir  Kremenetz,  Kuxmin, 
Ciudov,  and  Zathomir,  and  carried  off  loyooo  prisoners.  Another  went 
by  way  of  Trabovlya,  and  retired  again  with  its  prey  on  learning  of  the 
approach  of  the  Polish  army.  The  third  division,  which  invaded 
Moklavia,  was  twice  defeated,  and  the  son  of  Maniak  was  captured. 
Maniak  sent  one  hundred  of  his  people  to  demand  the  return  of  his  son. 
Ninety-nine  of  them  were  slaughtered,  and  the  remaining  one  was  sent 
back  with  his  nose  cut  off.| 

Casimir,  the  Polish  kmg,  was  in  close  alliance  with  tlie  Tartars  of 
Krim,  and  it  is  probable  that  these  invaders  were  Nogais,  and  Maniak  a 
son  of  Seyid  Ahmed.  We  now  find  him  intriguing  against  Muscovy. 
The  people  of  Novgorod,  it  would  seem,  were  impatient  to  recover  the 
liberties  they  had  surrendered  to  Vasili,  and  began  to  act  very  inde- 
pendently. Ivan  sent  to  warn  them,  in  generous  but  firm  language  of 
the  consequences  of  their  acts,  and  his  words  seemed  to  have  produced 
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didr  proper  efiect  when  there  broke  out  at  Novgorod  a  very  strange 
sedition.  Marfa,  the  widow  of  the  possadnik  Isaac  Boretski,  an 
ambitious  woman  with  great  wealth  and  inflnence,  conceived  the  project 
of  freeing  Novgorod  from  the  domination  of  the  Grand  Prince,  and  of 
placing  it  under  the  patronage  of  Casimir  of  Poland,  who  she  probably 
expected  would  make  her  son  his  deputy.  She  was  exposed  by  the 
higher  clergy  and  notables,  who  did  not  wish  to  become  proUgis  of 
an  heretical  Latin  prince,  nor  to  change  the  allegiance  which  Novgorod 
had  fatithfully  owned  since  the  days  of  Ruric ;  but  their  influence  was 
overborne  by  the  crowd,  and  eventually  an  embassy  was  sent  to  Casimir 
to  offer  him  the  title  of  chief  of  Novgorod  This  he  accepted,  and  a 
strange  treaty  was  drawn  up  between  the  Pdish  king  and  the  authorities 
of  the  town,  by  which  he  was  to  have  a  deputy  of  the  Greek  religion,  who 
was  to  live  at  Goroditche,  and  was  not  to  have  a  retinue  of  more  than 
fifty  men.  He  was  to  sit  conjointly  with  the  possadnik  of  the  town,  but 
was  to  have  no  voice  in  the  a£Bur8  of  the  tissiatski,  the  archbishopric,  or 
the  monasteries ;  besides  this  lieutenant,  he  was  to  be  rqiresented  by  an 
intendent  and  a  judge.  Casimir  undertook  to  aid  them  i^ainst  the 
Muscovites.  The  tovms  of  Kief,  Veliki-Luki,  and  Kholm  were  to  remain 
subject  to  Novgorod,  but  to  pay  tribute  to  Casimir.  The  Lithuanians  and 
Novgorodians  residing  in  each  others  land  were  to  be  judged  by  the  Ux 
l$a.  The  dues  from  ten  salt  pits  at  Russa  were  assigned  to  Casimir  for 
a  revenue.  While  he  undertook  not  to  buy  their  slaves  and  their  villages, 
they  promised  that  his  dues  should  be  regularly  paid ;  his  deputies 
were  not  to  make  any  exactions  upon  them,  and  their  domains  were  to 
be  managed  by  their  own  magistrates.  He  was  to  have  a  joint  judge 
with  theirs  at  Vehki-Luki,  Toijek,  and  Volok.  The  Lithuanians  were  not 
to  trade  directly  with  the  Germans,  but  through  themsehres.  The  German 
quarter  at  Noi^gotod  was  to  be  outside  Casimu's  jurisdiction.  They  were 
to  be  permitted  to  have  their  raetn^iolitan  consecrated  at  Moscow  or  at 
Kie^  as  they  wished,  he  was  not  to  build  any  church  of  the  Latin  rite 
within  their  borders,  and  in  case  he  shouki  succeed  in  appeasing  the 
Muscovitesy  they  promised  to  make  a  general  levy  to  repay  him.* 

But  the  Muscovites  were  net  likdy  to  be  appeased.  Once  more  the 
Grand  Prince  sent  his  envoys  to  recall  the  recalcitrant  citizens,  and  as 
they  were  obdurate,  war  was  determined  upon.  The  people  of  Tuer  and 
Pskof  undertook  to  assist  the  Grand  Prince.  The  citizens  of  Usthige 
and  Viatica  were  ordered  to  repair  to  the  Dwina  with  their  contingents. 
Prince  Daniel  Khofanski  marched  upon  Russa,  and  Prince  VasiH 
Obolenski  Striga,  with  the  Tartar  cavalry,  to  the  Amsta.  This  was, 
only  the  advanced  guard,  the  main  body  followed.  A  terrible 
vengeance  was  exacted  from  die  wretched  people.  Vdchegorod  was 
captured,  and  Russa  was  burnt     Maifii  meanwhile,  with  the  usual 
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pertinacity  of  martial  women,  mspired  vigour  into  the  coondlf  of  l^r 
people.  Even  the  poorest  labourers  were  drawn  mto  the  ranks  of  the 
regiments  or  made  to  man  the  war  boats.  A  momentary  success  of  the 
Novgorod  infismtry  was  followed  by  a  disastrous  defeat,  in  which  500  men 
perished,  and  the  captives  had  their  noses  and  lips  cut  off— a  barbarous 
custom,  probably  learnt  from  the  Mongols— while  their  captured  cukasses 
and  helmets  were  flung  into  the  stream  contemptuously  by  the  troops  of 
the  Gra  Prince,  who  declared  they  needed  not  the  arms  of  traitors. 
Presently  a  more  important  battle  was  fought  on  the  river  ChMone,  in 
which  the  Muscovites  were  greatly  outnumbered,  but  were  superior  in  dis> 
dpline  and  skill  to  the  armed  mob  opposed  to  them.  The  Novgorodians 
were  completely  defeated,  and  their  chronicler  assigns  an  ambuscade  laid 
by  the  Tartar  cavalry  as  the  cause ;  12,000  men  perished,  and  1,700  were 
made  prisoners,  among  them  some  of  the  principal  rebels.  The  draft 
treaty  of  peace  already  mentioned  was  also  captured.  The  victorious 
Muscofvites  proceeded  to  ravage  the  country  as  for  as  the  Narova  and  the 
frontiers  of  Livonia.  The  Grand  Prince  repaired  to  Russa,  where  some 
of  the  ringleaders  were  beheaded  or  imprisoned,  while  others  were  freely 
sent  home.  Meanwhile  the  division  of  the  Muscovite  army  which  had 
marched  to  the  Dwina  gained  a  victory  there  over  the  combmed  troops 
of  the  Dwina  and  the  Petchora,  colonists  and  faithful  subjects  of  Great 
Novgorod.  Nor  did  the  Polish  king  send  any  succour.  The  envoy  in 
hci  who  had  been  sent  to  apprise  hhn  had  not  been  allowed  to  cross  the 
Lironian  territory,  and  had  had  to  return.  Want  b^^  to  be  felt  within 
the  city,  and  the  more  martial  spirits,  who  were  determined  to  prosecute 
the  war,  were  met  by  the  danga-ous  cries  of  bread  and  peace.*  The 
orchbiriiop  Theophihis  and  the  principal  notables  of  the  town  were  sent 
to  the  Muscovite  camp  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ch^one  to  entreat  for  the 
dtisens.  They  prostrated  themselves  hnmbly,  and  when  Ivan  ordered 
his  secretary  to  read  out  a  list  of  the  various  grievances  which  the  Grand 
Princes  had  suffered  at  their  hands,  they  replied  that  they  had  not  gone 
to  justify  anything  but  to  ask  for  pardon.  Pardon  was  granted  them,  but 
they  tmdertook  to  pay  a  fine  of  15,500  roubles  or  80  pounds  of  silver,  to 
restate  the  domains  they  had  appropriated,  to  duly  pay  the  annual  taxes 
to  himself,  and  the  ecdenastical  dues  to  the  metropoUtan,  to  have  their 
archbishops  consecrated  at  Moscow,  and  promised  to  renounce  afl 
connection  widi  Casimnr  and  the  other  enemies  of  Moscow,  that  they 
would  abofoh  the  acts  of  the  vetch^  or  national  assembly,  recognise  him 
as  supreme  judge,  and  issue  no  judicial  acts  not  previously  confirmed 
by  himsdf.  He  on  his  part  gave  x^  to  them  again  Torjek  and  his  recent 
conquests  on  the  Dwina,  and  swore  not  to  violate  thehr  rights.  Marfist 
was,  as  if  m  disdain,  not  even  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  and  the  Gmnd 
Prince  returned  hmne  In  triumph,  while  the  rash  meithants  of  Novgorod 
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had  to  deplore  at  leisure  the  terrible  ravage  of  thdr  country,  which 
became  for  a  time  the  prey  of  roving  bands  of  robbers.*^ 

Although  Casimir.  did  not  render  any  direct  aid  to  his  prpU^  the 
people  of  Novgorod,  it  was  not  through  any  good  will  he  feh  for  the 
Muscovite  power,  and  we  now  find  him  intriguing  and  causing  it  trouble 
19  another  direction*  Vasili  Dimitrovitd^  ancestor  of  the  Grand  Prince 
Ivan,  had  bought  in  Lithuania  a  Tartar  named  Misur,  who  had  been 
captured  by  ^itut  A  grandson  of  this  Misur,  named  Kiree  (?  Girai), 
deserted  the  Mosoovite  service  and  sought  refuge  in  Poland,  where  he 
gained  the  ear  of  Cashnir,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  the  Golden  Horde  to 
incite  Ahmed  against  the  Russians,  uiiging  that  the  ambition  of  the 
(kand  Prince  was  to  break  off  his  allegiance  and  to  cease  paying  tribute. 
His  persuasion  was  suppoited  by  that  ef  Timur,  the  first  grandee  at 
Ahmed's  court,  but  the  Khan  hiad  to  exercise  considerable  caution,  for 
the  power  of  the  horde  was  fast  decaying,  and  this  very  year  we  find  diat 
the  people  of  Viatka  took  boat  on  the  Volga,  and  hearing  that  Ahmed 
was  encamped  some  fifty  versts  away  from  Serai,  they  made  a  descent 
upon  it  and  carried  off  a  large  booty,  running  the  gauntlet  of  a  number  of 
Tartar  boats,  which  would  have  cut  off  their  retreatt 

Ahmed  at  length  sent  Girai  back  with  a  promise  that  he  wonkl  at  once 
attack  the  Muscovites;  and  a  few  months  later,  leaving,  says  the 
dironider,  the  old,  the  rich,  and  the  children  in  chaige  of  his  wifi^  he 
approached  Alexin  on  the  Oka.)  He  aLio  put  under  arrest  a  messenger 
whom  the  Grand  Prince  had  sent  to  hinu  The  latter,  on  hearing  of  this 
invasion,  ordered  the  boyard  Feodor,  with  the  troops  of  Kolomna,  to 
the  Oka,  and  presently  sent  a  larger  contingent  under  Daniel  Khdhnski, 
Obolenski  Striga,  and  his  brother,  with  a  contingent  under  the  fitaidly 
Tartar  chief  Daniar,  altogether  a  f(»rce  of  140^000  men.  Neverthdess,  so 
great  was  still  the  fame  of  the  Tartars,  that  considerable  fear  reigned  at 
Moscow,  and  the  Grand  Prince's  mother  retired  to  Rostof.  The  Tartars 
succeeded  in  burning  Alexin,  which  was  an  unfortified  town,  and  its 
inhabitanu  were  either  burnt  or  made  prisoners.  They  then  M  upon  a 
detachment  of  Muscovites  on  the  other  side  of  the  Oka»  but  on  the 
appearance  of  reinforcements  retired.  We  are  tokl  how  the  Russians 
marshalled  their  men  on  one  side  of  the  river,  and  how  the  Tartan, 
having  seen  from  the  other  bank  their  strength  and  equipment,  retired, 
and  when  dadcness  came  on  fled  precipitately,  carrying  away  with  them 
the  Russian  envoy  Kilit&hei  Volnin.  Their  retreat  was  so  rapid,  that 
they  regained  their  camp  in  six  days^  while  their  advance  had  ocui^ied 
six  weeks.1  This  attack  took  place  in  the  year  1471,  and  one  account 
assigns  the  breaking  out  of  a  contagious  disease  as  the  cause  of  the 
retreat    This  same  ytarProkhor  was  installed  as  bishop  of  SeraL| 
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About  the  time  ci  this  invasion  we  find  the  borders  of  Mascovy 
enhiged  towards  the  northi«ast  by  the  conqoest  of  Pennia,  whose  towns 
weie  the  teat  ol  a  gteat  trade  in  furs^  and  were  peopled  lai^gely  by 
€ok»ists  from  Novgonid.  They  were  successivdy  occupied,  and  their 
prince^  Michael,  was  made  prisoner.  His  son  was  allowed  to  return  and 
to  leign  for  a  whik  as  KfnUg^  of  the  Grand  Piince.* 

In  1472  Ivan  IIL  married  Sophia^  the  niece  of  Constantine  Paiaeologosy 
the  last  Emperor  of  Omstantinopley  This  weddhig  was  arranged  at  the 
instance  of  the  pope^  who  wished  to  complete  the  work  of  the  Council  of 
Flcnmce.  It  was  also  very  grateiul  to  Ivan,  who  spoke  of  his  bride  as 
a  branch  of  an  Imperial  tree  whose  shadow  had  once  covered  all 
orthodox  and  brother  Christians.t  He  probably  also  deemed  that  by 
this  graft  his  own  descendants  would  some  day  have  claims  upon  the 
mistress  of  the  Bosphorus. 

It  is  very  curious  to  read  of  the  graceful  complimenu  that  passed 
between  the  pope  and  the  ambassadors  of  Ivan,  and  to  read  further  that 
the  solemn  betrothal  of  Sophia  took  place  in  the  Basilica  of  Saint  Peter 
at  Rome.  The  pope  gave  her  a  dowry,  and  sent  a  legate  and  other 
ecclesiastics  with  her,  and  she  made  a  statdy  progress  across  Europe, 
and  was  met  at  Dorpat  by  a  Russian  escort4  She  was  received  with 
great  honour  at  Pskof  and  Novgorod,  and  was  eventually  married  at 
Moscow*  The  l^ate  and  his  companions  tried  in  vain  to  induce  the 
Russian  authorities  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  the  council  of  Florence 
and  then  returned  home*  Karamsin  remarks  that  this  £unous  marriage 
broke  the  sfdusion  which  had  hitherto  surrounded  Muscovy.  Till  then  an 
unknown  land  in  the  west,  it  now  began  to  form  a  unit  of  the  European 
body-politic.  While  the  destruction  of  Constantinople  drove  many 
Greeks  and  other  useful  emigrants  to  Italy,  anodier  stream  went  to 
Russia,  and  initiated  a  kind  of  renaissance  there.  The  services  of  the 
church  acquired  the  pcmipoos  surroundmgs  they  wore  at  Constantinople, 
while  many  books,  &c,  found  their  way  to  the  Russian  libraries.  Ivan 
also  adc^ted  the  arms  of  the  Greek  Emperors^  the  double-headed  eagle, 
and  lus  seal  bore  on  one  side  an  eagle  and  on  the  other  a  horseman 
trampling  on  a  dragon,  with  the  inscription,  ^  The  Grand  Prince,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  Sovereign  of  all  Russia*') 

We  now  find  the  Venetians  asking  Ivan  to  incite  the  Khan  of  the 
Golden  Horde  to  attack  and  harass  the  Turks.  On  the  other  hand  Ivan, 
who  was  desirous  of  embdlishing  his  capital,  sent  to  Venice  for  an  able 
architect.  Fioravanti  Aristotle  who  had  built  a  fine  palace  at  Venice, 
accordingly  went  to  Russia,  and  there  designed  and  built  the  famous 
Church  of  the  Assumption  within  the  Kremlin^  which  was  consecrated 
on  the  lath  of  August,  1479,  >^  which  still  survives ;  other  Italians  were 
employed  upon  other  Luge  buildings*    InUr  aha  there  was  buih  the 
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Gnmovitaia  PalaU  or  Granite  Palace,  which  also  survives,  and  which 
was  meant  for  State  ceremonials.    The  residences  of  the  Grand  Princes 
had   hitherto  been  of  wood  only,  the  constant  victims  of  merciless 
Russian  fires.    Ivan  had  a  brick  palace  built  by  the  Greek  Akvizo,  which 
is  still  known  as  the  Palace  of  the  Behreder^  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  the  greater  grandees.    He  also  built  the  masnve  walls  and 
bastions  of  the  Kremlin  as  they  now  remain.  Cannon  founders  were  intro- 
duced, while  Italians  improved  the  character  and  st]4e  of  his  coinage, 
on  some  specimens  of  which  the  name  of  the  architect  Aristotle  occurs. 
When  we  read  of  the  rising  empire  of  Muscovy  stretching  itself  in 
various  directions,  making  such   dignified  alliances,  and  otherwise 
showing  signs  of  great  vigour  and  rejuvenescence,  we  are  apt  to  forget 
that  the  Grand  Princes  were  still  the  vassals  of  the  Tartars,  and  Muscovy 
only  a  dependence  of  the  Khanate  of  the  Golden  Horde ;  but  this  period 
of  subserviance  was  drawing  to  a  dose.    We  are  told  that  Sophia 
continually  taunted  her  husband  with  his  posidon,  and  asked  how  long 
she  was  to  remain  a  slave  of  the  Tartars.    There  was  a  house  within  the 
Kremlin  where  tlie  ambassadors  and  other  functionaries  of  the  horde 
resided,  and  where  the  Tartar  merchants  congr^^^ted.    As  they  acted  as 
spies  upon  the  Russians,  Sophia  determined  to  rid  herself  of  them,  and 
craftily  wrote  a  letter  to  the  wife  of  the  Khan  Ahmed,  accompanied  by 
presents,  in  which  she  said  that  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  she  had 
determined  to  build  a  church  on  the  site  of  this  house  (the  i^ace  where 
the  churdi  of  Saint  Nicholas  Gostunsky  now  stands).     She  asked 
that  it  might  be  made  over  to  her,  and  ofiered  to  replace  it  with 
another.    The  Tartars  consented,  the  house  was  demolished,  but  thence- 
forward no  resting  place  was  found  for  the  strangers  within  the  Kremlin. 
It  is  said  she  also  persuaded  Ivan  that  in  future  he  must  not  march  out 
to  meet  the  Tartar  ambassadors.    Fonnerly  when  these  functionaries 
arrived  bearing  with  them  the  Basma  or  portrait  of  the  Khan,  it  was  the 
custom  of  the  Grand  Princes  to  go  out  and  meet  them,  and  then  to 
prostrate  themsdves,  ofieiing  a  cupfull  of  kumis  and  spreading  a  sable 
skin  under  the  feet  oi  the  person  who  read  the  Khan^s  letter,  which  was 
fistened  to  knedii^.   During  the  reign  of  Ivan  a  church  was  buih  cm  the 
spot  where  this  ceremony  generally  took  place.    It  was  dedicated  to  the 
Savioux^  and  still  survives.*    Herberstein  says  that  latteriy  Ivan,  on  the 
approach  of  the  ambassadots,  used  to  fisign  sickness.t    He,  however, 
oontintted  to  pay  tribute,  which  in  the  official  acts  of  the  time  is  called 
the  tax  of  the  horde.    We  find  Nicephorus  Basseiycof  mentioned  as  an 
envoy  from  Ivan  to  the  Khan,  are  further  told  that  Karachuk  went  in  the 
same  capadty  from  Send,  accompanied  by  600  servants  and  3,aoo 
merchantSi  escorting  40^000  Asiatic  horses  lor  sale  in  Russia.t    I  have 
mentioned  that  the  Venetians    ied  to  persuade  Ahmed  to  declare  war 
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against  the  Tinks.  Their  envoy  for  this  porpote  was  Trevisani,  who 
visited  Serai.  About  this  time  that  Khan  had  a  stmgi^  wid&  Mengii 
Girai,  the  Khan  of  Krim,  idiom  he  drove  out.  Proud  of  this  performance^ 
he  sent  Bochvk  to  demand  that  Ivan  should  repair  to  the  horde  to  do 
homage.  The  &and  Prince  received  the  envoy  courteously  and  sent 
back  presents  with  him,  but  he  refused  to  go.* 

Many  severe  things  have  been  said  about  the  peculiar  policy  adopted 
by  Ivan.  It  was  certainly  not  heroic,  and  when  he  gained  his  ends  it 
was  more  by  craft  and  chicane  than  by  open  fighting.  People  forget 
that  sttdi  characters  are  absolutely  necessary  in  certain  stages  of  national 
progress.  What  would  France  have  been  but  for  Louis  XL,  or  England  but 
for  Henry  VI L?  and  the  position  ofRussia  was  fitr  more  difficult  With 
many  nK>re  external  enemies  and  a  long  mheritance  of  disintegration 
within;  Charles  XI L  of  Sweden  and  such  as  he>  would  simply  have  buried 
the  empire  under  glorious  ruins,  while  Ivan's  persistent  Macchiavelianism 
wdded  together  a  splendid  inheritance. 

At  this  time  Contarini,  the  Venetian  envoy,  passed  through  Russia  on 
his  journey  to  and  firom  Persia.  He  tdls  us  how  on  his  return  home,  in 
April,  1476,  he  sailed  with  one  Marco,  a  Russian  envoy,  firom  Derbend 
on  the  Caspian  to  the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  and  thence  to  Citcacan  (^., 
Astrakhan),  which  he  says  was  seventy-five  miles  from  the  river's  mouth. 
Some  of  die  merchants  who  accompanied  him  were  taking  rice,  silk,  and 
fostians  for  the  Russian  market,  and  there  were  some  Tartars  going  to 
get  furs  for  sale  at  Derbend.  Between  Citracan  and  the  coast,  he  says, 
there  was  a  large  salt  lake,  yielding  salt  of  excellent  quality,  from  which 
Russia  was  principally  supplied,  and  which  would  suffice  for  a  great  part 
of  the  worid.  Marco,  he  says,  was  allowed  to  land  as  he  had  friends  in 
the  town,  but  he  himself  was  prohibited  doing  so.  He,  however,  went 
ashore  and  lodged  in  the  same  house  with  his  friend.  *'  In  the  morning,* 
he  says, "  came  three  ill-favoured  Tartars,  who  told  Marco  that  he  was 
welcome  as  be  was  a  fiiend  of  their  lord,  but  that  for  me  I  had  become 
his  slave  as  the  Franks  were  their  enemies."  Marco  at  length  arranged 
that  he  should  pay  their  lord  a  sum  of  2,000  alermi  (?)  by  way  of  ransom. 
**  This  sum  did  not  include,*'  he  says, "  what  was  extorted  by  others.  As 
I  had  not  a  soldo,  the  money  was  advanced  on  very  usurious  terms  by 
Russian  and  Tartar  merchants  who  were  going  to  Muscovy,  on  security 
given  by  Marco.  Although  our  difficulty  with  the  lord  might  be  said  to 
have  been  overcome  by  this  arrangement,  the  dog  of  a  Comerchier  used 
to  come  to  our  house  when  Marco  was  not  at  home,  and,  af^  knocking 
down  my  door,  would  threaten  in  his  cursed  voice  to  have  me  impaled, 
saying  that  I  had  jewels  in  quantities.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to 
appease  him  as  best  I  could.  Many  and  many  a  time,  also,  Tartars 
dnmk  with  a  beverage  they  make  with  apples,  used  to  come  and  shout 
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that  tbeywould  kave  the  Ftanksi  who  had  not  the  hearts  of  men.  We 
were  terrified  mto  purchasing  tiieir  silence  also.''  The  travellers 
remained  at  Astrakhan  from  the  ist  of  May  to  the  i6th  of  August,  1476. 
He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  town  belonged  to  three  sons  of  a  brother  of 
the  present  Emperor  of  these  Tartars,  who  inhabited  the  i^ins  of 
Circassia  and  the  country  lying  in  the  direction  of  Tana.  In  the  heat  of 
summer  they  (i^,  the  Great  Horde)  went  towards  the  confines  of  Russia 
in  search  of  fresh  pasturage.  These  three  brothers  remained  in 
Astrakhan  a  few  months  in  the  winter,  but  in  the  summer  did  like 
the  rest.  The  latter  were,  he  says,  the  nei^ws  of  the  Khan  of 
the  Great  Horde.  He  tells  us  one  of  them,  and  apparently  the  chief 
one,  was  named  Kasiro,  and  he  was  then  at  strife  with  his  uncle  (ui.f 
with  Ahmed).  This  is  confirmed  by  Karamzin,  who  says  that  Ahmed 
was  for  a  long  time  at  strife  with  his  nephew  named  Kassyda.*  Kassyda 
is  obviously  the  same  person  as  the  Kasim  of  ContarinL  The  other 
two  princes  I  shall  revert  to  further  on.  Contarini  says  their  iathtt 
had  been  Khan  of  the  horde,  which  makes  it  clear  that  they  were 
the  sons  of  Mahniud  Khan.  He  thus  describes  his  journey  to 
Moscow.  ^*  On  the  loth  of  August,  14.76,  the  feast  of  St  Lawrence,  as  we 
have  said^  we  left  Citracan,  as  I  shall  hereafter  relate.  The  lord  of 
Citracani  named  Kasim  Khan,  sends  an  ambassador  to  Russia  every 
year  to  the  Duke  of  Muscovy  (more  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  presents 
than  anything  dse),  who  is  accompanied  by  a  great  many  Tartar  mer- 
chants, who  form  a  caravan,  and  take  with  them  siUc  manufactured  in 
Gesdi,  and  fustianl  stui&  to  exchange  for  furs,  saddles,  swords,  bridles, 
and  other  things  which  they  require.  And  as  the  country  between 
Citracan  and  Muscovy  is  a  continual  desert,  everyone  is  obliged  to  carry 
provisions.  The  TarUrs,  however,  care  little  to  do  so^  as  they  always 
drive  a  great  number  of  horses  with  them^  some  of  which  they  kill  every 
day  for  food.  They  live,  indeed,  continually  on  meat  and  milk  without 
other  food,  no  one  being  even  acquainted  with  bread  unless  it  be  some 
merchant  who  has  ^sited  Russia.  We^  howover,  were  obliged  to 
provide  oursdves  as  well  as  wc  could.  We  took  a  little  rice,  with  which 
a  mixture  is  made  with  milk  dried  in  the  sun,  and  called  thur,  which 
becomes  very  hard,  tastes  rather  sour,  and  is  said  to  be  very  nourishing. 
We  had  also  onions  and  garlicky  besides  which  I  obtained  with  much 
trouble  a  quart  of  biscuits  made  of  very  good  wheaten  flour,  and  a  salted 
sheep's  tail"! 

The  route  of  the  travellers  lay  between  two  tributaries  of  the  Volga, 
but  as  Kasim  Khan  was  at  war  with  his  uncle,  pretending  that 
he  was  the  true  Emperor,  his  father  having  been  the  Emperor  of  the 
Orda  and  in  possession  oi  the  territory,  they  determined  to  cross  the 
river,  and  to  go  as  far  as  the  narrow  pass  between  the  Tanais  and  the 
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Volga  (i./.,  to  near  Tiaritiin).  The  Ttear  who  was  his  guide  not  finding 
a  boat  to  take  Contanni  and  his  party  over  in^  collected  some  branches, 
which  he  bound  together  as  we&  as  he  could ;  and  after  placing  the 
saddles  upon  them,  tied  them  with  a  rope  to  the  tail  of  a  horse,  which  he 
drove  to  an  island  in  the  river,  a  distance  of  two  bow  shots.  He  then 
returned  and  took  a  Russian  woman,  and  eventually  Contanni  himself 
and  also  his  horses.  "  This  was  the  third  day,**  he  says,  **  I  had  not  eaten, 
and  when  he  (U^  the  Tartar)  gave  me  a  little  sour  milk  I  received  it  with 
the  greatest  thanks,  and  thouc^ht  it  very  good  A  number  of  Tartar  neat- 
herds, who  were  on  the  island,  collected  round  to  look  at  him,  no 
Christian  having  ever  been  there  before.  On  the  14th  of  August  a  lamb 
was  killed  in  his  honour,  which  was  partly  roasted  and  partly  boiled,  but 
no  trouble  whatever  was  taken  to  wash  the  flesh,  as  they  said  that 
washing  took  all  the  flavour  away,  nor  did  they  scum  it  with  anything 
but  a  twig.  Some  of  this  meat  and  some  sour  milk  was  then  served 
up,  and,  although  it  was  the  eve  of  our  Lady  (of  whom  I  craved  forgive- 
ness as  I  could  hold  out  no  longer),  we  all  began  eating  together. 
Mares'  milk  was  also  brought,  of  which  they  wished  me  to  drink^  as  it 
gives  great  strength  to  man,  but  as  it  stunk  most  horridly  I  refused  to 
take  it,  which  gave  them  some  offence.'^  Two  days  later  he  crossed  to 
the  further  bank  of  the  river,  and  met  Marco,  who  had  crossed  further 
south,  and  his  caravan. 

Speaking  of  the  Great  Horde,  he  says :— "  This  horde  is  governed  by 
an  Emperor,  whose  name  I  do  not  remember,  who  rules  over  all  the 
Tartars  in  those  parts*  These  Tartars,  as  I  have  said,  are  constantly 
wandering  in  search  of  fresh  pasturage  and  water,  and  live  entirely  on 
milk  and  meat.  They  have,  I  believe,  the  most  beautiful  oxen,  cows, 
and  sheep  in  the  world,  the  meat  being  of  good  flavour  on  account  of  the 
excellence  of  the  pastures.  Mares'  milk,  however,  is  held  in  great 
estimation.  Their  country  consists  of  beautiful  and  extensive  plains, 
where  not  a  mountain  is  to  be  seen.  I  did  not  visit  this  horde  myself 
but  was  desirous  of  obtaining  what  information  I  could  respecting  it  and 
its  numerical  strength.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that,  although  it 
contains  altogether  a  great  many  people,  a  thousand  men  armed  with 
sword  and  bow  could  scarcely  be  mustered  in  it,  all  the  rest  being  women 
and  children  in  great  numbers,  or  men  shoeless  and  without  arms  of  any 
kind.  They  are  accounted  valiant,  as  they  plunder  both  Circassians  and 
Russians.  Their  horses  are  no  better  than  wild ;  they  are  timid^  and  it 
is  not  the  custom  to  shoe  them.  These  Tartars  themselves  are  generally 
looked  upon  as  brutes.  As  has  been  said,  they  dwell  between  the  rivers 
Tanais  and  Volga.  But  there  is  said  to  be  another  tribe  of  Tartars  living 
beyond  the  Vdga,  in  an  eaist-uorth-easterly  direction,  who  are  supposed 
to  be  very  numerous.    They  wear  long  hair  reachii^  to  theu:  waists,  and 
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are  called  wild  Tartan.  They  wander  in  search  of  pasturage  and  water 
like  the  others,  and  in  winter,  when  there  is  much  cold  and  ice^  they  are 
said  to  come  as  Car  as  Citracan,  nor  do  they  commit  any  damage  in  the 
town,  unless  it  be  some  paltry  theft  of  meat*^ 

Our  traveller  now  proceeded  to  Riazan,  a  wooden  town  with  a  wooden 
castle,  thence  to  Kolomnai  and  reached  Moscow  <m  the  26th  of 
September.  He  was  not  very  cordially  recdved,  it  would  seem^  by  Ivan» 
who  resented  the  intercourse  of  the  Venetians  with  the  Great  Horde, 
and  especially  the  recent  journey  of  Trevisani  to  the  Tartars.  He  met 
Aristotle,  the  architect,  already  mentioned,  and  also  a  Maestro  Trifoso,  a 
goldsmith  from  Cattaro,  who  had  made  some  beautiful  vases  for  the 
Grand  Duke.  He  describes  Moscow  as  built  entirely  of  wood,  as 
traversed  by  a  river,  having  a  castle  with  a  portion  of  the  town  on  one 
side,  and  the  rest  on  the  other.  The  river  was  crossed  by  several 
bridges.  The  town  was  surrounded  by  forests,  with  which  indeed,  he 
says,  the  greater  part  of  the  country  was  covered.  The  land  abounded 
in  grain,  which  was  then,  as  it  b  now,  very  cheap.  Meat  was  abo  very 
cheap,  three  pounds  ci  beef  or  pork  being  only  a  soldo.  A  ducat  would 
buy  one  hundred  fowls  or  forty  ducks,  and  geese  were  little  more  than  three 
soldi  each.  Hares  were  common,  but  other  game  scarce.  Many  small 
birds  were  iokl  in  the  market  Water  melons,  as  now,  abounded.  Most 
of  the  heavy  traffic  was  carried  on  in  the  winter,  when  the  roads  were 
covered  with  snow,  and  it  was  easy  for  sledges  to  be  moved.  In  October 
the  river  was  frozen  over,  and  a  bazaar  was  held  where  provisions  were 
sold.  The  cattle  and  pigs,  when  killed,  were  frozen,  the  former  skinned 
and  then  made  stand  up  on  their  legs.  ^  The  meat  you  eat,"  he  says, '^  has 
sometimes  been  killed  three  months  or  more.*  Fish,  fowl,  &&,  were 
treated  in  the  same  way.  ^Theyhaveapopeofthehrown,''hesay8,^and 
hold  ours  in  little  esteem,  saying  that  we  are  do«ned  to  perditkm.  They 
have  no  wine  of  any  kind,  but  drink  a  beverage  made  of  honey  and  the 
leaves  of  the  hop.  They  boast  of  being  great  drunkards,  and  demise 
those  who  are  not.  Their  custom  is  to  remain  from  morning  till  mid- 
day m  the  bazaars,  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  in  the  Uvems  in 
eating  and  drinking.  After  mid-day  you  cannot  obtain  any  service  of 
them  whatever.*  Many  merchanU  from  Germany  and  Poland,  he  says, 
frequented  the  d  ty  to  buy  pdtries,  such  as  the  furs  of  young  goats,  fezes, 
ermines,  squirrds,  wolves,  ftc,  for  which  Moscow  was  the  great 
empwiuuLt 

Before  Gmtarint  left  the  Grand  Duke,  who  is  described  as  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  tall,  thin,  and  handsome,  was  more  courteous,  undertook  to 
pay  the  money  he  owed  the  Russians  and  Tartars,  entertamed  him  at  his 
taUe,  gaVe  him  a  gown  of  ermine  skins,  and  also  a  present  of  a  thousand 
squirrd  sldns,  and  showed  hitt  some  of  his  own  dresses  of  doth  of  gold 
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luKd  with  ermine.  At  the  Ikrewell  banquet  he  wts  given  a  large  silver 
cop  filled  with  hTdromely  this  he  was  told  to  empty  and  then  keep  the 
vessel,  which  was  done  when  great  honour  was  to  be  done  to  envoys  or 
others.    He  then  returned  home  by  way  of  Poland.* 

Barbaro's  account  of  Russia  adds  but  little  to  the  graphic  details  of 
ContarinL  He  tdls  us  the  drink  used  by  the  Russians  was  called  bossa 
(i£.f  kwass,  from  the  l\akish  and  Persian  buzah,  a  kh\d  of  beer).  The 
abundance  of  flesh  in  Russia,  he  says,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  they  did  not  sell  it  by  weight  but  by  the  eye,  and  gave  as  much  as 
four  pounds  for  a  marchetto  (i>.,a  coin  not  worth  an  English  halfpenny). 
Seventy  hens  could  be  got  for  a  ducat,  and  agoose  for  three  marchettLt 

Let  us  now  continue  our  account  of  the  aggrandisement  of  Ivan  111. 
We  have  reached  the  time  when  the  proud  burghers  of  Novgorod  had  to 
stoop  their  heads  very  low.  That  mercantile  republic,  like  others 
similarly  based— like  Venice  and  Genoa— had  become  in  effect  an 
oligarchy,  in  which  wealth  and  its  surroundings  ruled  the  roost,  while  the 
people  were  tyrannised  over.  Ivan  deverly  took  advantage  of  this  state 
of  things.  He  fomented  the  dissensions  between  the  boyards  and  the 
people,  and  where  injustice  seemed  inevitable  he  laid  the  blame  on  the 
ancient  laws  of  Novgorod*  At  the  invitation  of  the  lower  orders,  he 
repaired  in  person  to  the  banks  of  the  Volkhof^  and  was  received  with  royal 
hospitalityi  presents  of  casks*  of  red  and  white  wine,  doth  of  Ypres, 
ducats,  and  the  mudi  valued  teeth  of  the  narwhal,  &c.  He  in  his  turn 
entertained  the  higher  clefgy»  the  possadniks,  and  boyards  at  his  own 
table.  He  then  proceeded  to  business,  and  courts  were  opened  for  the 
trial  of  the  many  compUunts  which  had  arisen.  *^  Then  it  was,"  says 
Kelly,  "that  he  sent  to  Moscow,  loaded  with  chains,  the  nobles  of 
Novgorod  who  had  formerly  been  his  enemies.  He  had  procured  their 
denunciation  by  the  people,  whose  blind  jealousy  exulted  to  see  violated, 
in  the  person  of  these  eminent  men,  the  andent  law  of  the  republiCy 
*  that  none  of  its  citizens  should  be  tried  or  punished  out  of  the  limits  of 
its  own  territory.'  '^  What  Ivan  did,  he  did  under  the  semblance  at  least 
of  equity  and  fairness.  Those  taller  pq)pies,  upon  whom  the  crowd  lean 
for  support  in  tempestuous  times,  were  charged  with  treacherous  dealings 
with  the  Lithuanians  or  with  oppression,  charges  often  well  founded,  and 
they  were  accordingly  weeded  out.  He  then  returned  to  Moscow,  after 
distributing  a  generous  largess  and  receiving  rich  presents  in  retum.| 

The  punishment  of  these  boyards  was  followed  by  a  crop  of  fresh 
complaints  from  those  who  easily  found  grievances  now  that  they  had 
Ivan  to  repiur  to ;  and,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  Novgorod  was  a 
constant  suppliant  at  the  feet  of  the  Grand  Prince,  "who,  when  by  this 
slow,  gradual,  and  almost  imperceptible  progression,  thought  he  had  led 
them  far  enough  astray  from  thehr  andent  usages,  and  had  made  them 

•I4,,i6i.  1^,19,90.  XKtOjrtLzxs.  » Kvanuio,  tL  t^. 
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forget  their  ancient  liberties^  then  on  every  thoughtless  movement  to 
which  he  had  given  rise,  and  on  every  imprudence  he  had  excited,  he 
grounded  a  claim  of  right'** 

The  Grand  Princes  were  styled  Gospodars  of  Novgorod,  Gospodar 
meaning  master.  Either  through  inadvertence  or  design,  an  envoy  of 
the  republic  addressed  Ivan  under  the  style  of  gosudar  (i>.,  heg^  brd), 
upon  which  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  citizens,  claiming  the  rights  of  an 
absolute  master,  demanding  that  they  should  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  him  as  M^r  monarch,  only  legislator,  and  judge ;  that  they  should 
accept  only  such  judges  as  he  sent  them,  and  should  surrender  to  him 
the  ancient  palace  of  Yaroslaf,  where  their  public  meetings  were  hekUt 
These  demands  caused  an  outbreak  of  patriotic  fervour,  the  traitors  who 
had  connived  at  the  encroachments  of  Ivan  were  sdzed  and  terribly 
punished,  and  the  envoy  who  had  conunitted  himself  was  torn  in  pieces. 
The  Muscovite  representative,  however,  was  treated  with  courtesy,  but 
Ivan  was  phdnly  told  they  would  never  submit  to  him  as  their  soverdgn, 
they  would  not  surrender  their  ancient  meeting  hall|  nor  allow  the 
Muscovite  court,  which  sat  at  Goroditche  according  to  ancient  custom, 
to  transfer  its  sittings  to  Novgorod.^  Ivan  jnrofessed  to  be  mudi 
aggrieved  at  this  answer,  and  insisted  that,  having  been  styled  their 
sovereign  by  their  envoys,  the  Novgorodians  now  intended  to  insult  htm 
before  all  the  people.  He  ordered  a  general  muster  of  his  troops,- and 
constrained  the  unwilling  citizens  of  Pskof  and  Tuer,  who  doubtless  saw 
their  own  fate  looming  in  the  distance,  to  send  their  contingents.  He 
quickly  surrounded  Novgorod  and  occupied  its  environs.  The  dtizent 
built  a  wooden  rampart  about  it,  but  they  saw  they  were  overpowered, 
and  that  the  real  choice  left  them  was  death  by  famine  or  the  sword. 
They  accordingly  began  to  n^;otiate.  Several  times  their  notables 
i4>proached  Ivan,  seeking  to  restrain  his  demands,  but  from  these  he 
would  not  move.  He  would  reign  at  Novgorod  as  he  did  at  Moscow. 
They  must  give  up  their  possadnik  and  the  great  bell  which  sununoned 
the  national  council,  and  also  make  over  to  him  some  Royal  domains 
within  their  territory,  such  as  he  had  at  Moscow.f  These  terms  the 
citizens  were  obliged  at  last  to  submit  to,  and  we  are  told  that  the 
domains  he  seized,  which  consisted  of  a  large  portion  of  the  land 
belonging  to  the  archbishop  Theophilus  and  the  monasteries,  amounted 
to  2,700  arpens,  without  counting  the  territory  of  Torjek. 

It  proves  that  Ivan  was  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  crafty  manipulator, 
that  his  victory  was  not  stained  with  any  excesses.  ^  Marfa  and  seven 
of  the  principal  Novgorodians  were  the  only  persons  sent  prisoners  to 
Moscow,  and  had  their  property  confiscated ;  but  on  the  iSth  of  January, 
1478,  the  national  assemblies  ceased,  and  the  citizens  took  the  oath  of 

*  Kelly,  op.  dt.,  i.  XX5,  zx6.  X  Kiwniin.  yj.  lap,  130.   KtD7,i.xx6. 
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allegiance  (Kelly  says  slavery*  but  this  is  mere  prejudice).  On  the  i8th 
the  boyaids  entered  voluntarily  into  the  service  of  the  victor,  and  the 
possessions  of  the  clergy,  united  to  the  domain  of  the  prince,  served  to 
endow  the  three  hundred  thousand  boyard-foUowers,  the  immediate 
vassals  of  his  own  creation,  by  whom  the  supremacy  of  Moscow  over  all 
the  empire  was  to  be  permanently  secured.  He  exacted  the  surrender  of  a 
great  part  of  the  territories  belonging  to  the  city,  and  is  said  to  have 
conveyed  to  Moscow  three  hundred  cart-loads  of  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  stones,  besides  a  vast  quantity  of  furs,  dodis,  and  other 
valuables.*  Among  the  presents  given  to  hhn  by  the  archbishop  are 
mentioned  a  gold  bejewelled  image,  a  cup  in  the  shape  of  an  ostrich  egg 
ornamented  with  silver,  a  camelion  cup,  a  crystal  bowl,  a  sih^er  spoon 
weighing  six  pounds,  golden  vessels,  and  several  hundred  ducats.t  But 
the  trophy  which  was  probably  held  in  greatest  esteem  was  the  cele- 
brated bell  which  had  summoned  the  citizens  of  Novgorod  to  their 
assemblies,  which  was  carried  off  and  hung  in  the  tower  of  the  church  of 
the  Assumption,  in  the  market-place  of  Moscow.J 

It  was  not  likely  that  the  Novgorodians  would  instantly  submit  with  a 
good  grace.  Smouldering  discontent  lingered  among  them,  and  they 
still  fed  on  the  hope  of  scmie  returning  good  fortune.  Ivan  was  well 
informed  d  this,  and  we  find  him  in  1481  seizing  some  of  the  principal 
and  richest  boyards,  and  incarcerating  them  in  various  parts  of  Russia. 
Then  b^^an  a  series  of  transportations  of  the  sturdy  republicans.  Fifty 
of  the  chief  families  of  Novgorod  were  transferred  to  Vladimir,  and  this 
was  followed  by  the  moving  of  eight  thousand  boyards  and  merchants, 
who  obtained  possessions  at  Vladimir,  Murom,  Nijni  Novgorod,  Perei- 
slavl,  Yurief,  Rostof,  and  Kostroma,  while  their  old  possessions  were  made 
ovtr  to  Muscovite  merchants*  Thus  was  the  spirit  of  the  old  republic 
broken ;  its  most  chivalrous  sons  carried  away.  '*  It  was  now,"  says 
Karamzin, "  like  a  body  without  a  soul  f  and  presently  and  inadvertently 
a  greater  misfortune  overtook  it  "  Having  been  insulted  by  a  Hanseatic 
city,  Ivan  ordered  to  be  put  in  chains  at  Novgorod  all  the  merchants  of 
all  the  cities  of  that  union,  and  confiscated  the  whole  of  their  property. 
From  that  moment  confidence  was  no  more,  the  commerce  of  the  North 
took  another  route,  and  the  great  Novgorod,  which  for  many  centuries 
was  able  to  muster  a  force  of  40,000  men,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been 
peopled  by  400,000  souls,  has  dwindled  until  now  it  is  nothing  more  than 
an  insignificant  borough.''}  How  insignificant  and  decayed  may  be  seen 
in  the  picture  lately  drawn  of  it  by  Mr.  Mackenzie  Wallace. 

The  fall  of  Novgorod  immensely  increased  the  power  and  resources  of 
Muscovy.  Its  borders  now  stretched  to  the  V/hite  Sea  and  the  Urals, 
and  it  came  into  inunediate  contact  with  the  Swedes  and  the  Germans  of 
livonia.    Its  politics  were  now  entering  upon  a  fresh  phase,  and  Ivan 

*  tUUfy,  op.  dt,  i.  sil       t  Karsfflfio,  vi.  157, 158.  Id.,  159*        }  KeUy,  op,  cit.,  i.  1x9. 
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was  becoming  one  of  the  most  important  intqiers  in  the  European 
assembly  of  crowned  heads.    This  bound  forward  was  succeeded  by 
another  of  even  greater  importance,  namely,  the  breaking  of  the  yoke 
which  had  hitherto  made  the  Russians  the  subjects  of  the  Tartars. 
Ahmed  having  sent  fresh  envoys  to  bring  the  Russian  tribute,  they  were 
presented  to  Ivan, ''  who,'*  we  are  told  by  one  annalist,  **  thereupon  took 
the  Basma  or  image  of  the  Khan,  threw  it  down,  and  trode  it  under, 
and  having  put  to  death  all  the  envoys  except  one,  he  bade  him  return 
to  his  master  and  report  what  he  had  seen,  and  to  tell  him  further, 
that  if  he  continued  to  trouble  him,  he  should  be  served  in  the  same 
fashion  as  his  image  had  been.**    Ahmed  was  naturally  enraged,  and 
began  to  collect  his  forces.    This  story,  however,  is  hardly  consonant 
with  the  crafty  and  diplomatic  temper  of  Ivan,  and  other  accounts 
attribute  the  arming  of  Ahmed  more  probably  to  the  instigation  of 
Casimir  of  Poland  who  began  to  fear  the  growing  power  of  Muscovy, 
and  sent  Ak  Girai  as  his  envoy  to  the  Golden  Horde  accordingly. 
Ahmed  had  for  a  long  time  been  struggling  with  his  nephew  Kassyda  or 
Kasim,  but  they  were  now  friends   again,   Kasim  having  no    doubt 
submitted;  and  it  was  arranged  that  while  the  Tartars  advanced  to  the 
Oka  the  Lithuanians  should  march  to  the  Ugra,  and  thus  attack  Russia 
on  both  sides.    Accordingly,  in  the  year  1480,  Ahmed  marched  with  his 
nephew  Kassyda,  with  six  of  his  sons  and  a  number  of  Tartar  princes.* 
Meanwhile  the  Krim  Tartars,  who  were  the  close  allies  of  the  Russians 
and  at  feud  vrith  Lithuania,  made  a  descent  upon  the  latter  country,  and 
prevented  Casimir  from  performing  his  part  of  the  contract     The 
Grand  Prince  having  learnt  that  Ahmed  had  advanced  with  his  warriors 
and  left   his  homeland  unprotected,  thereupon  onlered  his  froUgi 
Nurdaulat,  the  tzar  of  Gorodetz,  and   Prince  Vasili  Nostrowali,  the     ' 
voivode  of  Zoenigorod,  to  make  a  descent  upon  **  the  dty  of  Batu." 
Gregorief  argues  that  this  was  not  Serai,  bat  audi  a  view  seems  incon- 
sistent with  the  context,  where  we  read  that,  taking  ship  on  the  Volga 
these  leaders  proceeded  to  the  £aed  town,  whid)  they  captured.    They 
would  have  destroyed  it,  but  a  Tartar  named  Oblasi  or  Obuyas,  in  the 
suite  of  Nurdaulat,  addressed  him,  saying,  **  What  are  you  going  to  do? 
Have  you  foigotten  that  this  ancient  horde  is  our  common  mother,  that 
to  it  we  owe  our  existence  ?    You  have  fulfilled  the  calls  of  honour  and 
the  promise  you  made  to  the  Muscovites.    You  have  given  Ahmed  a 
terrible  blow.    It  is  enough.     Spare  the  poor  ruins  of  his  power." 
Nurdaulat  thereupon  retiredt 

Meanwhile,  having  collected  an  army  at  Moscow,  Ivan  marched 
to  the  Oka.  His  wife  seems  to  have  sought  safety  at  Bieloarsk.  Hb 
iBOther  alone  consented  to  sUy  to  animate  the  courage  of  the  people. 
He  was  not  made  of  heroic  materials;   his  cold  and   phl^matic 

•  Karafflsiii.  ri.  I7<»  >77*         t  Vtl.  Zon*,  83.  Jbiott,55.   Kanmsiii*  fi.  x8o  and  196. 
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tcmpegament,  like  that  of  Louis  XL,  dieadod  an  ill  tnxn  in  fotmie,  nor 
could  he  faget  Hm  torribli  teeniiidi  had  orata]De&  Moscow  after  dM 
great  victary  of  Dimilii  on  tiM  Doo,  and  he  would  ^^a^y  haire  avoided 
a  coaffict  Ah»ed»  on  hearing  that  the  hoiden  of  the  Olea  were 
occupied  by  the  MaacovilaSi  abandoned  the  Don  and  adranced  upon 
Mtsensky  Odoe^  and  Lnbutsk  on  the  Ugra,  in  the  hope  probably  of 
forming  a  junction  with  his  ally  Casindr.  Ivan  thereupon  ordered  his 
son  and  brother  to  march  upon  Kalngaf  and  to  occupy  the  left  bank  of 
the  Ugra.  He  himself  retired  to  Moscowi  and  arrived  there  as  the 
inhabitants  wen  leaving  the  suburbs  and  shebering  in  die  Kremlin.  His 
arrival,  which  implied  the  desertion  of  his  sokUers,  was  by  no  means 
wdcome.  The  people  cried  out,  ^The  prince  has  handed  us  over 
to  the  Tartars;  he  has  wci|^ied  tiie  land  down  widi  taxes  widiout  paying 
the  tribute  to  the  horde,  and  now  that  he  has  irritated  the  Khan  he 
lefases  to  fi^  for  the  country.'^  Touched  by  these  reproaches,  he  dkl 
not  eater  the  Kremlm^  but  stopped  at  die  village  of  Krasaoit  and  said  he 
had  merely  returned  to  hb  o^tal  to  take  counsel  with  his  mother,  tile 
c]eigy,andtheboyards.  ^  Mardi  then,*  said  die  IMiops  and  boyards, 
^bravdy  to  meet  the  enemy,"  idiile  the  aged  archbbhop  cried  out, 
^ Does  it  become  mortals  to  finr  death?  We  try  in  vain  to  avoid  our 
desdny.  I  am  feeble  and  bent  widi  the'weight  of  yearS|  but  I  am  ready 
to  brave  the  Tartar  sword,  and  I  will  not  turn  away  my  face  ^rom  his 
sparlding  bmoe.'*  Even  his  own  son  relused  to  go  to  him,  saying  he 
prefSerred  to  die  rather  than  to  leave  his  army  for  an  instant  at  such  a 
pass.  Ivan,  seeing  how  matters  were  turning^  promised  to  go  and  oppose 
the  Tartars.  He  also  made  peace  with  his  brothers,  with  whom  he  had 
had  a  long  strife,  and  having  made  certain  dispositions  of  the  k>cal  forces, 
he  once  more  set  out  The  metrcqiolitan  Gerontins  blessed  him  as  he 
departed.  ^May  God  protect  your  empire  and  grant  yon  victory,  as  he 
formerly  did  to  David  and  Constantine.  Have  the  courage  and  firmness 
of  a  soldier  of  Christ,  my  son;  a  good  shepherd  will  sacrifice  himself  for 
his  sheep ;  you  are  not  a  hireling;  save  then  the  flock  the  Lord  has 
intrusted  to  you  from  the  tooth  of  the  sanguinary  wolf  who  approaches 
our  frontiers.  God  shall  be  our  ally."  Amen,  said  the  other  Inshops, 
as  they  urged  Ivan  not  to  listen  to  the  perfidious  voices  of  diose  who 
counselled  peace. 

These  brave  words,  however,  did  not  produce  any  very  marked  spiiit 
in  the  Grand  Prmce.  He  advanced,  it  is  true,  to  the  Luya,  and  gave  out 
he  should  direct  the  movements  of  his  forces  from  behind  that  vantage. 
Meanwhile  the  two  armies  faced  each  other  on  opposite  banks  of  the 
Ugra,  across  which  they  for  some  days  carried  on  an  interchange  of 
musketry  and  artillery  fire.  At  lengdi,  seeing  that  the  Russians  did  not 
mean  to  retue,  Ahmed  withdrew  for  a  distance  of  two  versts,  and  sent 
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outaactxmsof  hispeoide  tofonge.  Some  ofhis  men  addmsed  the 
Rusrians  acn»  the  mer,  saying, « I^  <mr  tm  pass  frcdy,  or  it  wffl  go 
badly  with  yoittGiand  Prim*  and  bring  narfortmic  on  you^  A 

few  days  later  Ivan  hdd  a  amnsd  of  his  grandees,  who  showedabdd 
ftont,  except  two  of  his  fevonrites,  tibe  boyards  OsUhera  and  Gregory 
Mamon,  whose  mother  had  been  burned  as  a  witch  by  Iran  of  Moyaisk. 
These  fiit  and  powerful  lords,  as  th^  are  called  by  the  chronicler,  loved 
thetr  families  and  wealth  more  than  their  country,  and  uiged  that  every- 
thing  must  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  peace.  They  recaUed  the  fete  of 
his  fetherVasili  the  Blind,  and  even  ufged  that  Ivan  was  bound  by  his 
oath  not  to  take  up  arms  against  the  horde.  He  was  naturally  moved 
by  these  counsels,  so  consonant  with  his  own  sympathies,  and  accord- 
ingly sent  envoys  to  treat  for  peace  with  Ahmed  and  with  Timur,  a 
imnce  of  the  horde,  but  Ahmed  r^tctod  these  offers,  as  also  the  presents 
which  Ivan  sent  **I  have  come  here,"  he  said,  ''to  revenge  myself  on 
the  perfidy  of  Ivan,  to  punish  him  for  not  having  during  the  last  nine 
years  come  to  my  presence  to  do  homage  and  to  bring  his  tribute,  tf  he 
will  come  in  person  before  us,  and  if  my  princes  will  intercede  for  him,  I 
will  extend  my  clemency  to  him-"*  Such  was  the  recklessly  brave 
language  of  the  Khan,  who  must  have  known  how  few  resources  he  had 
to  back  up  such  language.  Timur  also  refused  the  presents,  and  rq>lied 
that  the  only  means  Ivan  had  of  pacifying  the  anger  of  Ahmed  was  to 
kiss  the  stirrup ;  and  as  even  Ivan  refused  to  Immiliate  himself  so  far, 
it  was  sugge^  that  his  son,  or  his  brother,  or  even  the  boyard 
Bassenok  might  act  as  his  deputy.  These  terms  were  refused,  and 
thus  the  negotiations  broke  down.  One  can  hardly  credit  such 
pusillanimity  in  a  sovereign  amidst  an  army  of  aoo/)oo  men  eager  to 
fight  Far  different  was  the  conduct  of  the  patriotic  Russian  clergy  at 
this  time.  When  news  reached  the  metropolitan,  the  archbishop  Vassian, 
and  Pabtus,  abbot  of  the  Trinity,  they  wrote  strong  remonstrances. 
Vassian  sent  an  especially  energetic  letter.  ''It  is  our  duty  to  speak 
the  truth  to  kings,''  he  said,  "and  what  I  have  already  said  to  yoUi 
greatest  of  sovereigns,  I  now  write  in  the  hope  of  strengthening  your 
purpose.  When  you  set  out,  moved  by  the  entreaties  of  the  metropolitan 
and  the  hi^iest  of  your  subjects,  to  combat  the  enemy  of  the  Guistians, 
we  interceded  with  God  that  he  would  grant  you  victory.  Meanwhile  we 
hear  that  on  the  approach  of  this  ferocious  Ahmed,  who  has  killed  so 
many  Christians,  you  have  humbled  yourself  before  him  and  asked  for  a 
peace,  which  he  has  contemptuously  rejected.  Oh,  prince,  to  whose 
counsel  do  you  listen  ?  They  are  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  Christian. 
Is  not  this  to  throw  away  your  buckler  and  to  fly  ?  From  what  a  height 
of  grandeur  are  you  not  descending  ?  Would  you  give  up  Russia  to  fire 
and  sword,  its  churches  to  plunder,  and  your  subjects  to  the  enemy's 
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sw<Mtl.  >Vhat  bean  would  not  break  at  such  a  disaster.  Thebloodof  the 
flock  cries  for  vengeance  in  accusing  its  shepherd,  but  whither  will  you 
fly,  irfieie  can  yoa  expect  to  rdgn  after  sacrificing  the  sheep  God  has 
confided  to  you?  Can  you  nuMint  like  the  eagle  and  make  your  nest 
among  tiie  stars?  The  Lord  will  cast  you  down  from  that  asyhun. 
No»  we  will  tmst  in  tiie  Ahnighty.  You  will  not  desert  us  and  brand 
yourself  with  the  name  of  coward  and  traitor.  Have  courage,  .  .  .  there 
is  no  God  like  our  God.  Life  and  death  are  in  his  hands,  and  he  gives 
strengdi  to  his  warriors.  Democritus,  the  pagan  philosopher,  enumerates 
prudence^  firmness,  and  courage  as  die  virtues  of  kings.  Recall  the 
gkxries  of  your  ancestors,  of  Igor,  Sviatosbi^  and  Vladimir,  to  whom  the 
Greeks  were  tributary;  Vladimir  Monomachos,  the  terror  of  the  Potoutii ; 
Dimitri,  who  beat  the  same  Tartars  on  the  Don.  See  how  he  fought. 
He  did  not  u.^fj  have  awft^ikUdnH^rickiSyandwhm  I  om  dtprivid 
of  my  country  I  will  go  and  Uvt  ilstwhere.  He  bravely  faced  Mamai, 
and  the  Lord  protected  him.  Did  not  he  raise  his  aon  against  the 
Khans  notwithstanding  his  oath  of  allq^ce?  We,  the  metropolttaii 
and  other  ecclesiastics,  will  release  you  firom  an  oath  extorted  by 
violence.  We  bless  you  ani^  implore  you  to  march  against  Ahmed,  who 
is  no  tzar  but  a  brigand  and  an  enemy  of  God;  a  breach  of  fiuth  which 
will  save  the  empire  is  preferable  to  the  fiddity  which  will  ruin  it  By 
what  sacred  law  are  you  bound  to  obey  this  impious  tzar,  1^0  never 
bdonged  to  the  race  of  tzars?  Was  it  not  merely  over  the  weakneu  of 
your  ancestors  that  he  triun^>hed  ?  .  .  •  Did  not  God  overthrow  Pharaohs 
in  the  Red  Sea  to  save  the  children  of  Israel?  He  will  pardon  you  also 
if  you  are  penitent.  The  r^;>entance  of  a  king  u  the  sacred  obUgation  to 
observe  the  laws  of  justice,  to  cherish  his  people^  to  renounce  violence, 
and  to  be  mercifid  to  the  wroi^  doer.  God  has  raised  you  above  us,  as 
he  raised  Moses  and  Joshua,  that  you  may  save  Kussia,  the  new  Israel, 
from  the  impious  Ahmed,  this  second  Pharaoh.  •  .  .  God  will  grant  yoo 
a  glorious  reign,  you  and  your  sons,  and  your  scms*  sons,  firom  generation 
to  generation.  •  •  .  You  have  aheady  defeated  the  mfidd^  but  what  says 
the  evangelist?  ^He  who  endures  to  the  end  shall  be  saved.'  Lasdy, 
do  not  blame  my  feeble  words,  my  requiem,  for  it  is  written, '  Show  the 
wise  man  knowledge  and  he  will  be  wiser.**  Thus  may  it  be.  Receive 
our  blessing.  You,  your  sons,  and  all  the  boyards  and  voivodeSf  and 
all  your  brave  warriors,  children  of  Jesus  Christ    Amen.*^ 

Well  might  even  Ivan's  courage  be  roused,  as  we  are  told  it  was,  at 
these  words,  which  were  copied  by  inany  hands  and  distributed.  For 
fifteen  days  nothing,  however,  was  done,  and  the  cwo  armies  were 
separated  by  the  Ugra,  called  by  the  Russians  '^the  girdle  of  the  Holy 
Virgin,"  the  rampart  of  Muscovy.  An  attenmit  made  by  the  Tartar 
cavalry  to  force  the  passage  of  the  Oka  was  firustrated.    At  the  end  of 
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October  thera  camo  a  severe  frosty  which  froxe  over  the  Ugra»  and  made 
it  therefore  passable.  The  Grand  Prince  thereupon  ordered  the  army  to 
retire  to  Kremenetz,  on  the  plea  that  the  plahis  of  Borosk  afibcded  a. 
better  battlfr-fiekL  This  show  of  weakness  conununicated  itself  to  die 
amiy«  whose  retreat  was  in  fiict  a  disorderly  scramble.  The  Tartars,  on 
seeing  the  r^reat  of  the  Russians^  thought  it  was  a  rose  to  draw  them 
into  an  ambuscade,  and  the  Khan  was  similarly  seised  with  panic,  and 
the  strange  sight  was  seen  of  two  great  armies  flying  away  from  one 
another  without  being  pursued  by  anyone.  Ahmed*^  retreat  was  perhaps 
hastened  by  the  capture  of  his  capital,  as  I  have  mentioned,  by 
Nurdaulat*  Having  revenged  himsdf  upon  Casimir  for  not  having  k^ 
his  a^)pointment,by  desUoying  twdve  Lithuanian  villages,  Ahmed  retired 
homewards.  On  the  way  his  son  Murtasa  made  a  raid  upon  a  district 
of  the  Ukraine,  but  was  driven  away  by  Ivanfs  brothers.t  Karamiin  has 
the  somewhat  cynical  remark,  that  although  Ivan's  policy  did  not  lead  to 
his  bdng  crowned  with  lanrds  like  the  conqueror  of  Mamai,  tiiat  it 
planted  the  crown  more  flrmly  on  his  head  and  consolidated  the  inde- 
pendence of  die  empire.}  The  metropolitan  fixed  the  asrd  of  June  as 
a  fite  day  in  honour  of  the  transcoident  event  by  which  the  y<^  of 
Russia  was  finally  broken,  ^for  here,"  says  Karamzin,  ^ended  our 
slavery.*! 

On  his  return  home  with  a  ridi  booty,  which  he  had  collected  In 
Lithuania,  Ahmed  was  attacked  by  Ivak,  Prince  of  Tumen,  a  descendant 
of  SheibanS  in  alliance  with  Yamgurchi  and  Mussa,  two  mnnas  of  die 
Nogais,  and  i6/)0o  Kaxaks.  Ahmed  and  his  ^peoplb  n<Mnadised  between 
the  Volga  and  die  Don ;  he  had  his  winter  quarters  near  Asof,  and  had 
retired  to  the  Little  Donets  and  dismissed  his  kulans,  when  Ivak 
aj^nroached  during  the  n^ht  die  white  yurt  of  the  Khan,  and  killed  1dm 
with  his  own  hand  when  asleep.!  The  chronicle  of  Kazan  assigns  the 
deed  itsdi  to  Yamgurchi,  who  was  Ahmed's  brother-in-law.f  Ahmed'^ 
camp,  his  wives  and  daughters,  and  all  his  wealth,  together  with  a  large 
number  of  Lithuanian  o^Chres  and  of  cattle,  fell  into  link's  hands,  who 
on  his  return  to  Tumen  wrote  to  the  Grand  Prince  to  announce  to  him 
that  his  enemy  was  no  more.**  Von  Hammer,  who  has  most  strangely 
conlhsed  the  history  of  thb  period  by  confounding  Ahmed  with  his  fiuher 
Knchuk  Muhammed,  ckises  his  survey  of  the  history  of  the  G<dden 
Horde  with  die  death  of  Ahmed.  This  is  a{^rendy  to  complete  the 
symmetrical  number  of  fifty  Khans,  which  he  assigns  to  the  horde,  but, 
as  we  shall  see  fruthtf,  his  view  is  entir^  mistaken.  The  Mow  was  a 
crushing  one,  bat  it  did  not  mean  the  utter  collapse  of  the  Tartars. 
It  undoubtedly  meant,  however,  the  emancipation  of  Russia,  which 
thenceforth  was  practically  free  fnmx  foreign  dominadon. 
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The  assassination  of  the  Khan  Ahmed  was  no  doubt  a  terrible  \Aow  to 
the  Golden  Horde,  and  if  very  largely  broke  the  chains  which  had  so  long 
bound  Russia,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Tartar  empire 
then  came  to  an  end.  It  subsisted  for  some  years  longer.  The  heritage 
of  Ahmed  was,  however,  practically  divided  into  two  portions ;  one  of 
them  subject  to  his  sons,  and  retained  control  over  the  nonwdic  portion 
of  the  Tartars  ranged  between  the  Don  and  the  Yaik,  and  also  com- 
manded the  allegiance  of  the  N(^s.  This  was  known  to  the  Turks  as 
the  Takht  il  (i>.,  the  Great  Horde).*  According  to  Miechof,  in  his 
tract "  de  Sarmatiis,"  the  name  was  Tak  xi  (le,.  First  Horde).  They  were 
also  known  to  the  Poles  and  Russians  as  Zavolgenses  or  2^volhenses  (i .tf., 
^ those  beyond  the  Volga").  The  other  section  was  subject  to  Ahmed 
Khan's  nephews,  and  had  its  seat  at  Astrakhan.  They  were  probably 
dependent  on  the  Takht  il.  We  shall  revert  to  them  presently,  and  will 
now  linut  ourselves  to  the  history  of  the  Taldit  il  or  Great  Horde. 

Ahmed  Khan  left  several  sons.  Their  number  is  uncertain.  An 
authority,  quoted  by  Vel.  Zernof,  thus  enumerates  them  by  Bikai 
bikem,  a  relation  of  the  Sultan  Hassan  murza,  he  had  Murtaza  Khan, 
Idige  Sultan,  Hussein  Khan,  and  Devlet  Sultan;  by  another,  Bikai, 
Sheikh  Ahmed  Khan,  Kuchuk  Sultan,  and  Janai  Sultan ;  by  Uishun 
Bikem, ^eyid  Mahmud  Khan,  Seyid  Ahmed  Khan,  and  Behadur  Sultan ; 
but  two  of  these,  Kuchuk  Sultan  and  Janai  Sultan,  were  apparently  the 
brothers  and  not  the  sons  of  Seyid  Ahmed.t  Three  of  these  sons  are 
alone  of  interest  in  oar  inquhry,  namely,  Seyid  Ahmed,  who  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  Seyid  Ahmed  previously  named^  who  was  a  leader  of 
the  Nogais,  Murtaza,  and  Sheikh  Ahmed,  called  Schig  Achmet  by  the 
Russians ;  and  of  these  Seyid  Ahmed  was  apparently  acknowledged  as 
their  senior  by  the  other  two. 

These  brothers  lived  at  constant  feud  with  one  another,  and  hastened 
the  disintegration  of  the  Golden  Horde.  All  three  styled  themselves 
tsar  at  the  same  time,  and  they  only  united  together  when  they  had  to 
prosecute  the  war  with  the  Krim  Khans,  which  they  had  inherited  from 
their  father.§    Like  him,  they  were  in  alliance  with  Casimir  of  Poland. 

When  the  Lithuanians  conquered  Western  Russia,  they  could  not 
compel  the  inhabitants  to  forsake  their  old  faith  and  adopt  that  of  the 
Latin  church.  When,  therefore,  the  Grand  Prince  began  his  policy  of 
reconquest,  he  found  a  ready  magnet  at  hand  with  which  to  attract  the 
former  subjects  of  the  Russian  crown ;  and  we  are  told  that  about  1482,  the 
great-grandsons  of  Oigerd,  who  were  princes  of  Seversk,  who  belonged  to 
the  Greek  faith  and  were  subject  to  Casimir,  determined  to  submit  them* 
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selves  to  Ivan.  Their  project,  however,  was  discovered,  and  two  of  them 
were  imprisoned,  while  the  third,  the  Prince  oi  Belsky,  escaped  to 
Moscow;  and  we  are  told  Caslmir  sent  a  precautionary  force  of  10,000 
men  to  Smolensk,  imd  tried  to  incite  Seyid  Ahmed  and  Murtaza,  the 
chiefs  of  the  Great  Horde,  to  attack  Russia,  and  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  Krim  Khan  to  do  so.* 

We  now  find  the  Grand  Prince  Ivan  having  intercourse  with  the 
nations  of  Central  Europe,  whose  history  had  formerly  been  closely 
entwined  with  Russia,  but  had  since  the  Tartar  invasion  lived  apart,  thus 
in  14S2  he  sent  envoys  to  Matthias  Corvinus,  the  king  of  Hungary,  who 
was,  like  himself,  the  enemy  of  Casimir  of  Poland.  The  two  friends 
undertook  to  make  war  against  the  common  enemy.  Ivan's  solicitude 
for  the  improvement  of  his  people  is  shown  by  his  urgent  request  that 
Corvinus  would  send  him  engineers,  architects,  goldsmiths,  miners,  and 
cannon  founders.  His  envoy  was  detained  on  his  return  at  Biebgorod 
by  the  Turks,  but  was  released  at  the  instance  of  the  Hungarian  king 
and  Mengli  GiraL  In  1488  we  find  Ivan  sending  his  new  friend  a 
cloak  of  black  sable,  with  gold  clasps  ornamented  with  pearls,  from 
Novgorod.! 

At  this  period  Moldavia  was  governed  by  the  celebrated  voivode  and 
hospodar  Stephen  IV.,  whose  victories  over  the  Turks  have  made  him 
famous.  He  was  menaced  by  Casimir  id  Poland  and  the  Krim  Khan, 
and  as  he  and  his  people  belonged  to  the  Greek  faith,  he  naturally  turned 
for  an  ally  to  the  Russian  Grand  Prince,  and  the  alliance  was  cemented 
by  the  maniiige  of  his  daughter  Helena  with  the  eldest  son  of  Ivan. 
The  latter  ^nis  indefatigable  in  widening  his  domains.  We  now  find  him 
annexing  the  principality  of  Tuer,  which  had  long  been  the  rival  of 
Moscow,  and  which  still  retained  its  independence,  an  island  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  Muscovite  territory.^  Michael  Prince  of  Tuer,  iv-as  Ivan's 
brother-in-law.  Knowing  him  well  and  fearing  him  much^  he,  like  his 
ancestors,  leaned  upon  an  alliance  with  Lithuania,  and  made  a  secret 
treaty  with  Casimir.  Ivan,  having  heard  of  this,  declared  war  against 
him  in  1485.  Michael  hastened  to  reconcile  himself  with  his  dangerous 
neighbour,  and  to  make  omcessions.  He  gave  up  his  style  of  ''equal,''  and 
accepted  that  of  younget  brother,  promised  to  furnish  a  contingent  of 
troops»  and  to  renounce  his  aHiance  with  the  Lithuanians  and  the  dis- 
possessed princes.  Ivan  granted  a  formal  peace,  but  he  planted  his  heel 
rudely  on  the  land,  and  so  ground  down  the  people*  that  they  in  despair, 
and  finding  no  protection  in  their  own  prince,  turned  elsewhere.  Several 
of  the  principal  pec^le  deserted  him  and  submitted  to  Ivan,  and  shortly 
after,  a  letter  having  been  wa^^d  in  which  he  asked  for  the  aid  of  Casimir, 
an  army  was  sent  against  his  capital,  which  was  surrendered  after  a  short 
si^e.    Michael  fled  to  Lithuania,  where  he  shortly  after  died  without 
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diQdreii.  Ivan  showed  his  usual  demency  on  these  occasions,  and 
invested  Michael's  son  with  his  iather's  dominions.  Thus  was  annexed  a 
fiunous  Russiaii  principality  which,  since  the  days  of  Michael  Yaros- 
lavitch,  had  borne  the  title  of  Great,  and  which  could  formerly  mustet*  a 
lone  of  40^000  cavalry,  Ivan  wrote  to  announce  his  victory  to  Matthew 
Corvinus,  who  about  the  same  time  made  his  brilliant  conquest  of  Vienna 
and  a  large  part  of  Austria  from  the  emph^.* 

The  absorption  of  Tuer  was  speedily  followed  by  that  of  other 
princ^;>alities»  Michaeli  Prince  of  Vereia,  had  a  son  named  Vasili,  whose 
wife  was  a  Gredc  princessi  the  niece  of  Ivan's  wife  Sophia.  Sophia 
having  pitsented  her  niece  with  some  jewels  belonging  to  Ivan's  former 
wife,  he  seized  the  oppottunity,  had  a  violent  quarrel  with  Vasili  (who 
fled  to  Lithuania),  insisted  upon  his  father  disinheriting  him  and 
making  himself  (Ivan)  the  heur  of  Vereia,  Bieio  Ozero,  and  Yaroslavetz^ 
which  he  accordingly  did.  Ivan  succeeded  to  these  distrias  in  1485. 
This  was  followed  by  the  surrender  by  the  Princes  of  Yaroslavl  and 
Rottof  of  certain  independent  r^hts  which  they  possessed  which  were 
incompatible  with  the  supremacy  of  Ivan.t 

By  these  annexations  the  Grand  Prince,  without  any  bloodshed  and 
by  die  exercise  of  consummate  statecraft,  had  not  only  restored  Russia 
to  the  limits  iriiich  it  had  in  the  days  of  Andrew  Bogolubski  and  Vsevolod 
III.,  bat  had  added  to  them  the  wide  domain  of  Novgorod  and  the 
iq>panage8  of  Murom  and  Chemigof.  Riazan,  whose  prince  was  his 
brother-in-law,  alone  retained  a  shadowy  independence. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Sultan  of  the  Osmanli  had  ordered  the 
Khan  of  Krim  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Golden  Horde  to  live  at  peace  with 
one  another,  their  mutual  strife  did  not  cease.  We  are  told  that  at  the 
approach  of  the  terrible  winter  of  1485  Murtaza,  who  nomadised  with  his 
peoi^  in  the  country  ci  the  Don,  went  to  seek  shelter  against  the  famine 
in  the  Krim.  Mengli  Gurai  marched  against  him,  captured  him,  and  sent 
him  priscmer  to  Kafla,  and  also  defeated  the  bands  of  the  Nogay,  Timur.| 
This  is  the  Russian  narrative.  The  same  year  when  Murtaza  was  taken 
prisoner  his  brother  Seyid  Ahmed  marched  to  the  rescue  with  the  Timur 
already  mentioned,  captured  and  [Sundered  Solgat  and  KafTa,  drove 
Men^  Gurai  away,  and  set  Murtaza  once  more  free.  Mengli  Girai 
appealed  to  the  Porte  for  assistance,  which  sent  some  troops,  and  also 
ordered  the  Nogais  to  march  against  the  Gi-eat  Horde.J  It  wooM  seem 
the  Russians  also  came  to  the  assistance  of  their  ally  Mengli  Girai,  for 
we  are  told  they  pursued  the  victors,  and  recovered  a  number  of 
prisoners  whom  they  had  carried  off  from  Krim,  and  returned  to  Mengli 
Girai.  I 

In  another  account  we  are  told  that  Mengli  Girai  had  determined  to 
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occupy  the  country  on  the  borders  of  the  Volga  belonging  to  Seyid 
Ahmed.  On  his  way  thither  Murtaza  Sultan,  one  of  the  Khan's  brothers, 
went  and  joined  him,  pretending  to  have  abandoned  his  brother's  cause. 
He  was  received  with  distinction  and  invited  to  a  feast,  during  which 
Murtaza  apparently  incautiously  disclosed  his  real  object  Mengli  Girai, 
seeing  he  had  merely  gone  to  act  as  a  spy,  had  him  arrested.  Seyid 
Ahmed  hearing  of  this,  left  his  wife,  £Eunily,  and  property  in  a  safe  place 
on  the  Volga,  and  marched  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  accompanied  by 
Mamai  Bey,  a  descendant  of  Idiku,  with  a  body  of  Nogais.  A  battle 
having  ensued  between  him  and  Mengli,  the  latter  was  wounded,  fled, 
and  sought  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  Karakar,  in  the  middle  of  the  Krim. 
Seyid  Ahmed  advanced  into  the  country  and  secured  a  rich  booty.  He 
laid  siege'to  Solgat,  which  resisted  bravely.  He  offered  the  peq)le  a  free 
pardon,  and  assured  them  their  lives  and  property  if  they  would  submit. 
They  accordingly  opened  their  gates,  when  the  too  legitimate  heir  of 
Jingis  Khan  proceeded  to  kill  them  and  to  pillage  the  place.  He  then 
marched  against  Kaffa.  Kasim  Pasha,  its  governor,  without  telling  any- 
one, sent  one  of  his  people  out  in  a  ship,  and  prepared  several  other  vessels, 
which  also  put  to  sea.  He  received  Seyid  Ahmed's  envoy  cordially,  and 
showed  him  the  presents  destined  for  his  master.  In  the  midst  of  this 
reception  there  arrived  an  officer  (Chaush),  who  gravdy  announced  he 
had  left  Constantinople  three  days  before,  and  that  the  Sultan  had 
akeady  sent  a  fleet  to  the  rescue  of  his  proUgis.  The  other  ships 
now  returned  and  began  to  fire  cannons,  &c.,  and  to  act  the  part  of  a 
Turkish  fleet.  The  ambassador  reported  ythax  he  saw  to  his  master 
Seyid  Ahmed,  who  was  deceived,  and  abandoned  the  atuck  on  Kafla. 
He  ravaged  all  the  country  as  he  went.  While  engaged  in  festivities  at 
the  town  of  Fekeljik,  he  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  attacked  by 
Mengli  Girai,  with  the  tribes  Chirin  and  Bann,  and  completdy  defeated. 
He  had  to  disgorge  his  plunder  and  to  return  home.  According  to 
Karamzin,  it  was  the  Russians  who  thus  defeated  him.  Mengli  Girai 
sent  an  army  in  pursuit  of  him,  of  which  his  son  Muhammed  Girai  was 
commander.  They  surprised  Seyid  Khan's  brothers;  and  utterly  defeated 
his  troops,  many  of  which  were  transported  to  the  Crimea.* 

Jehoshaphat  Barbaro  has  a  different  story.  He  teUs  us  how  Men^ 
Girai  determined  to  go  towards  Citarcan,  a  place  sixteen  days' journey 
from  Kafia,  under  the  dominion  of  Murtaza  Khan,  who  at  that  time  was 
with  his  ordu  on  the  river  I  til  (i>.,  the  Volga).  He  fought  with  him, 
took  his  people  from  him,  and  sent  a  large  part  of  them  to  the  isle  of 
Kafia  (i.^.,  the  Krim),  and  spent  the  winter  on  the  river.  At  that  time, 
he  says,  by  chance  there  was  another  Tartar  lord  lodged  a  few  journeys 
off  (i>.,  Seyid  Ahmed),  who,  hearing  that  he  wintered  there,  when  the 
river  was  frozen  came  on  him  suddenly,  assaulted  and  defeated  him,  and 
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SO  recovered  Murtaza,  while  Mengli  drai  returned  to  Kaffa.  The  next 
year,  in  the  spring,  Murtaza  returned  to  the  isle  of  Kaffa,  but  as  he  could 
not  capture  the  town,  he  went  home  again.* 

The  bitter  strife  between  the  two  hordes  was  by  no  means  appeased* 
and  the  sons  of  Ahmed  continued  to  intrigue  with  Casimir^  the  long  of 
Poland.  They  once  more  marched  towards  the  Taurida,  whereupon  the 
Grand  Prince  Ivan  sent  a  body  of  Cossacks,  commanded  by  his  protegjk 
Nurdanlaty  the  brother  of  Mengli- Girai,  against  them,  and  also  told 
Muhammed  Amin  of  Kasan  to  harass  them.  The  intercourse  between 
Krim  and  Muscovy  had,  we  arc  told,  become  voipy  difficult  because  of  the 
perpetual  raids  of  the  Tartars  of  the  Great  Horde,  who  attacked  all  whom 
they  encountered  on  the  banks  of  the  Oskol  and  the  Merl,  and  Ivan  pro- 
posed to  constitute  a  new  trade  route  thither  by  way  of  Axof.t  In  order 
to  wm  Nurdaulat  over,  so  that  he  might  use  him  against  his  brodier, 
Murtaza  in  1497  sent  an  envoy  named  Shah  BfJOnl  to  Moscow  with 
letters  for  \Am  and  the  Grand  Prince. 

To  Nurdaulat  he  wrote :— "  To  my  brother  tzar  Nurdaulat  May  the 
Lord  grant  that  thy  power  may  abide,  and  that  thy  days  may  be  pro- 
longed, our  nearest  brother,  whose  justice,  kindness,  aad  sincerity  art 
everywhere  known  te  the  good.  ...  In  this  world  mayest  thou  be  the 
support  of  our  religion,  our  help  agahM  the  unbehevtrs  and  unbelief 
Through  the  grace  of  God,  mayest  thee  be  the  just  and  £uthfiil  lord. 
Thy  kingdom  would  be  great  and  fortunate  nn^  the  r^um  of  Muhammed 
if  our  prayers  and  those  of  our  youag  folk  were  heaid.  Thou  knowest 
that  we  are  both  children  of  the  same  stock.  Thou  kaowest  that  our 
ancestors,  bfind  with  ambition,  were  at  stri£B  with  one  aaodier ;  but  after 
much  evil  and  carnage  tiiey  grew  more  reconciled,  and  instead  of  rivets 
of  blood  there  flowed  streams  of  milk,  and  th^  quenched  the  fires  of 
discord  with  the  waters  of  peace,  and  the  holy  Ahmed  tzar,  iriio  has 
gone  to  his  repose,  united  thine  uhis  to  ours.  On  his  death  thy  brother 
Mengli  lit  again  the  fires  of  discord,  broke  his  woid,  but  fiuled  to  injure 
our  strength.  Thou  knowest  with  wlttt  tetrible  disasters  God,  the  creator 
of  the  worid,  has  punished  him.  Thhigs  have  gone  wdl  with  us,  and  we 
are  again  thy  brother.  We  have  learnt  that  thou  art  Hvhig  among  the 
unbelievers.  It  pleases  us  not,  to  see  thee  there.  We  take  the  opportunity, 
therefore,  of  sending  thee  a  heavy  greeting  with  a  li^t  heart,  through 
our  servant  Shah  Bahlul.  When  he  shall  reach  thy  mightiness,  and  shall 
bdiold  thy  face,  tell  him  in  all  confidence  what  thou  meanest  and  how 
ihou  art,  and  he  will  report  it  to  me.  If  thou  hast  the  wbh  to  quit  this 
unclean  land,  I  have  written  to  Ivan  to  this  effect.  For  the  rest, 
whatever  thy  intentions,  mayest  tiiou  prosper,  and  may  we  reuMun 
brothers.'*  This  letter,  which  was  plvased  exceedingly  courteously,  was 
written  in  December,   14B6.     Concurrently  with  it  Murtaza  sent  a 
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Varligh  (i./.,  an  order  or  conunand)  to  Ivan,  which  was  worded  in  much 
more  peremptory  terms* 

It  is  thus  expressed :— '' Murtasa's  ovder  to  Ivan.  Be  it  known  to 
you  that  tsar  Nurdaulat  has  hitherto  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  my 
fiather  and  myself;  and  that  while  we  were  at  peace  Mengli  Girai  has 
broken  the  pact  He  is  still  our  enemy,  and  we  would  consequently 
cultivate  friendship  with  Nurdaulat  And  we  have  in  consequence  sent 
our  servant  Shah  Bahhil  as  our  envoy  to  you  to  ask  you  not  to  detain  him. 
Let  him,  therefore,  leave  with  Shah  Bahhil  Retain,  however,  his  wife 
and  children.  If  Gbd  iitfls,  I  shall  give  him  a  yurt,  and  he  will  then 
take  them  back.  Full  of  friendship  to  you,  I  dictated  and  sent  this 
Yarligh.*^ 

Ivan  was  piqued  at  the  domineering  tone  of  this  letter,  arrested  the 
envoy,  and  informed  Mengli  Girai  of  what  was  going  on.t 

In  1491,  we  read  that  the  Grand  Prince  sent  an  army  against  Seyid 
Ahmed  and  Sheikh  Ahmed  (i>.,  the  brothers  of  Murtaza),  who  had  marched 
towards  Krim  to  attack  Mengli  GiraL  The  commanders  of  the  Russian 
forces  were  Prince  Peter  Michaelovitch  Obdenski  and  Ivan  Michadovitch 
Repniya  Obdenski,  together  with  several  boyard's  sons,  with  SatOgan 
(Nurdaulat*s  brother),  and  with  many  ulans  and  princes  and  all  their 
Cossacks.  They  were  also  joined  by  a  contingent  sent  by  his  brother 
Boris,  and  another  sent  by  he  tzar  of  Kazan.  When  the  Tartars  heard 
what  a  strong  force  was  marching  against  them  they  left  Perekop 
and  hastened  homewards,  and  the  Russians  returned  without  having 
encountered  them.}  The  policy  of  Ivan  was  to  utilise  the  feud  between 
the  Krim  Tartars  and  the  Great  Horde  as  much  as  possible.  We  read 
how  he  sent  several  embassies  with  presents  to  the  Krun  Khan,  and 
Prince  Romoda  Nofeki,  who  was  sent  in  1490,  assured  him  that  the 
Russian  forces  were  always  available  to  harass  the  Great  Hoidc  In 
1490  Ivan  lost  his  ddest  son  Ivan.  The  unfortunate  doctor  who  attended 
him  was  executed,  a  £ate  deemed  reasonable  by  the  people,  since  he  had 
offered  to  forfeit  his  life  if  not  successful 

We  now  find  Ivan  showing  his  moderation  and  wonderful  political 
insig^  in  another  manner.  There  arose  in  Muscovy  a  strange  wild 
heresy,  a  renaissanoe  of  Judaism,  originating  with  a  Jew  of  great 
ebquence  and  power,  named  Skharia.  It  seems  that  it  was  one  phase  of 
that  movement  in  favour  of  the  Kabala,  which  found  favour  in  Western 
Europe  about  the  same  time^  and  which  attracted  iiii^  o/iri^j  the  allqpance 
of  Pica  di  MirandoUu  These  mystics  claimed  to  have  in  the  Kkbala  a 
work  given  to  Adam  himself  by  God,  and  which  explained  all  mysteries. 
They  denied  that  the  Messiah  had  as  yet  appeared.  They  were  accused 
of  curring  the  SavkMir  and  the  Holy  Virgin,  of  spitting  on  the  crucifix,  of 
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caning  tte  images  of  the  taints  (wltidi  they  tore  with  Uieir  teeth  and 
otherwise  treated  with  contumely)  idois,  of  denying  paradise  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  These  charges  were  probably  many  of  them 
untrue,  and  we  most  view  the  movement  as  an  erratic  phase  of  that 
same  convnlston  of  opinion  whidi  gave  birth  in  the  West  to  the 
Reformation.  The  heresy  spread  Ust  among  the  ecclesiastics,  and  the 
metropolitan  himself  was  infected  with  it  ^  There  was  then  seen,''  says 
St.  Joseph  of  Volok,**  a  son  of  Satan  on  the  throne  of  the  holy  saiirts 
Peter  and  Alexis,  a  devouring  wolf  in  the  garb  of  a  peaoefol  shepherd."* 

Themysteriesof  Christianity  were  ruddy  criticised^  and  astrology  and 
the  Kabala,  those  queer  ancestors  of  modem  sdenc^  attracted  a  multi- 
tude of  students,  who,  if  wanting  m  sdenttfic  insis^t,  at  least  learnt 
habits  of  criticism  and  of  donbt.  A  council  was  called,  the  heretics  were 
anathematised,  and  a  cry  arose  amoi^  the  orthodox  that  they  nnsst  be 
uprooted  by  fire  and  sword.  Not  so  widi  Ivan,  whose  clemency  is  sorely 
an  extraordinary  feature  in  one  wbo  was  a  contemporary  of  Ferdinaiid 
the  Catholic  and  his  peers  in  Western  £mx)pe.  He  nominated  another 
primate,  and  would  use  no  stronger  weapons  against  the  offenders  than 
exile  and  ridicule.  A  large  somber  of  them  were  sent  to  Novgorod, 
where  the  archbishop  Gemadios  caused  them  to  be  moonted  on  horse- 
back with  their  heads  to  the  horses' tails,  then- vestments  the  wrong  side 
out,  wearing  pointed  hats,  ornamented  with  tassds  of  tow,  on  their 
heads  (in  the  way  they  were  wont  to  represent  devils),  and  crowns  of  straw 
with  this  inscription,  *  See  the  army  of  Satan.''  They  were  driven  about 
the  streets  amidst  the  jeers  of  the  populace,  who  spat  at  them,  saying, 
"See  the  enemies  of  Jesus  Christ."  The  burlesque  proceeding  terminated 
by  their  hats  being  burnt  on  their  heads.t 

We  now  find  Ivan  at  issue  with  his  brothers.  His  impatient  ambition 
couM  not  brook  any  independent  anthority  near  him.  Under  pretence 
that  Andrew  was  intriguing  with  the  Lithuanians  he  had  him 
arrested,  and  he  soon  after  died,  doobdess  from  poison,  in  prison.  This 
was  in  1493.  ^^  7^^^  ^^9  ^^^^^  recdved  absolution  from  the 
metropolitan  and  the  bishops  for  "  having  caused  the  premature  death  of 
his  unfortunate  brother/1  His  odier  brother  Boris  was  very  sobmissive ; 
he  died  soon  after  Andrew,  and  his  son  Ivan  followed  him  in  1503,  after 
demising  his  appanage  and  other  wealth  to  his  onde.  Kelly  uses  modi 
spirited  rhetoric  in  regard  to  this  constant  acquiution  of  new  territory. 
''Now  at  length,"  he  says,  "the  feodal  hydra  has  vanished;  aU  the 
princes  of  the  same  blood  as  Ivan,  iriuxn  on  his  accession  to  the  throne 
he  had  found  almost  as  much  sovereigns  as  himself,  were  either 
expatriated  or  dead,  or  so  comf^dy  subdued  that  they  aspired  to  no 
other  honour  than  that  <^  being  the  most  offidous  of  his  servants.  They 
were  beaten  down  by  so  strong  a  hand  that,  thenceforth  confounded  with 
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the  higher  class  of  nohUity,  not  one  of  them  dared  so  much  as  to  call  to 
mind  their  common  origin  with  their  haughty  ruler.'^  The  increasii^ 
renown  of  Ivan  is  shown  by  the  £act  that,  for  tiie  first  time  for  nume  than 
two  centuries,  there  came  an  envoy  from  the  Gennan  £n^»eror.  This 
person  was  named  Nicholas  Poppel,  and  arrived  about  1529  with  a  letter 
from  the  Emperor  Frederick  and  his  son  Maximilian,  asking  for  a  treaty 
of  alliance.  Ivan  reciprocated  these  advances,  and  consented  to  many 
his  daughter  Helena  or  Theodosia  to  Albert,  the  Maigrave  of  Baden.  A 
curious  proof  of  the  then  seclusion  of  Russian  women  is  afforded  by  the 
fact  that  Ivan  would  not  let  the  envoy  see  her.  The  latter  in  a  thi^rd 
audience  made  an  extraordinary  communication,  he  said  that,  ''having 
heard  that  Ivan  desired  to  receive  the  Royal  dignity  from  the  pope,  he 
reminded  him  that  it  was  the  Emperor  alone  who  had  the  right  of 
oteating  kings,  princes,  and  knights,  and  that  the  Exopttor  was  willing  to 
grant  him  the  title  of  king,  and  then  to  make  him  equal  to  his  rival  the 
King  of  Poland.**  Ivan  rqdied  by  his  boyards  that  he  owed  his  throne 
to  Heaven,  and  did  not  desire  to  receive  titles  from  any  earthly 
sovereign. 

He  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  inflated  by  his  poution,  for  we  find 
him  sending  word  by  his  env<^  that  the  Maigrave  of  Baden  was  not  a 
sufficient  match  fora  descendant  of  the  ancient  Greek  Emperors,  who  in 
moving  to  Constantinople  had  ceded  the  town  of  Rome  to  the  popes 
(surely  a  dry  piece  of  humour  to  send  to  the  father  of  the '' King  of  Rome") ; 
and  suggesting  that  Maximilian  was  a  more  fit  person,  if  the  Emperor 
desired  an  alliance.  It  reads  curiously  to  find  Ivan  giving  his  own 
envoy  eighty  sable  and  three  thousand  squirrel  skins  to  pay  for  the 
expenses  of  his  joumey.t 

The  Russian  envoy  was  received  with  marked  honours  at  the  Imperial 
court,  having  a  seat  provided  for  him  next  the  Emperor's  chair.  He  was 
doubtless  welcomed  much  as  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  ambassadors  of 
our  own  day  are  received  by  our  people;  but  his  mission  had  no  definite 
tesnlt  If  it  be  carious  to  trace  die  rivers  of  history  to  their  sources, 
we  must  be  interested  in  the  next  movement  which  brooght  the  empire 
and  Muscovy  together.  Matthew  Corvinus  of  Hongary  was  now  dead, 
and  the  magnates  of  diat  country  wished  to  put  Ladislaus,  king  of 
Bohemia,  the  son  of  Camniir  of  Poland,  on  die  throne.  The  Emperor's 
son  Maximilian,  who  deemed  himself  the  heir  of  Matthew,  was  mnch 
displeased  at  this,  and  sent  an  envoy  to  propose  a  joint  idliance  against 
the  Poles.  Thus  began  that  oownon  policy  against  Poland  wiuch 
ended  in  our  own  centtury  in  the  final  partition  of  the  land  between  the 
Teuton  and  the  Rnssian.  A  treaty  was  signed  between  them,  in  which 
Ivan  undertook  to  a«ist  the  £n^»eror  in  his  war  to  gain  Hungary,  and 
the  latter  undertook  a  similar  obligation  if  Ivan  went  to  war  to  recover 
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Kief  and  the  other  dd  possesions  of  the  Russian  crown.  Ivan  styles 
himself  in  the  text  of  the  treaty,  Monarch  of  all  the  Russias,  Prince  of 
Vhidimir,  Moscow,  Novgorod,  Pskd",  Yugra,  Viatka,  Perm,  and  Bulgaria 
(^.,  Kazan).*  In  all  these  n^otiations  Ivan  was  exceedingly  punctilious 
about  his  own  dignity. 

It  is  strange  to  read  of  the  presents  interchanged  between  the  two 
potentates,  which  look  as  if  Maximilian  treated  the  Russian  Grand 
Mnce  as  our  court  treats  a  barbaric  sovereign.  The  former  sent  some 
pieces  of  grey  cloth  and  a  paroqueet,  the  latter  eighty  sable  skins,  some 
damask,  and  a  gerfalcon.  In  these  n^;otiations  the  Grand  Prince  is 
called  Tzar,  apparently,  its  first  application  to  the  Russian  sovereign.  In 
the  German  translations  of  the  same  diplomatic  documents  the  title  is 
translated  Kaizer.t  The  n^otiations,  however,  did  not  come  to  any 
satisfactory  conclusion.  On  Maximilian's  turning  his  arms  against  the 
King  of  France  he  made  peace  with  Ladislas,  who  undertook  to  pay 
him  ioo/x)o  ducats  for  the  Hungarian  crown.  Meanwhile  the  King  of 
Poland,  his  father,  was  firmly  seated  on  his  throne,  and  the  ancient 
enemies  of  his  country,  the  Teutonic  Knights  of  Prussia  and  Livonia, 
were  completely  subdued* 

Ivan,  therefore,  for  a  while  turned  his  amlntion  elsewhere,  and  we  find 
him  in  1490  ravaging  Finland  terribly,  and  burning  and  torturing  its 
inhabitants.!  In  1491  some  German  esq^lorers  discovered  the  mines  of 
the  river  Tsihna,  in  the  district  of  Petchora,  and  thenceforward  we  find 
coins  in  use,  struck  from  Russian  goJd  and  silver.  On  the  first  of  tliese 
we  have  on  one  side  Saint  Nicholas  in  pontifical  robes,  giving  his 
blessing  with  his  right  hand  and  holding  a  book  in  his  left ;  on  one  side 
of  him  is  a  figure  of  the  Saviour  and  on  the  other  that  of  the  Virgin. 
The  inscription  announces  that  the  Grand  Prince  caused  this  thaler  to 
be  made  out  of  his  own  gold  and  gave  it  to  his  daughter  Theodora.  The 
silver  money  of  the  same  reign  has  on  it  a  figure  of  a  man  on  horseback. 
This  exercise  of  the  right  of  coining  money  is  of  importance  as  showing 
how  completdy  the  Russians  were  emancipated.  Among  Muhammedan 
races  there  is  hardly  a  better  proof  of  practical  independence  than  the 
right  of  coining  money,  and  so  long  as  the  Golden  Horde  lasted  no 
money  was  coined  in  Russia. 

In  1493  we  find  an  envoy  from  John,  the  king  of  Norway  and 
Denmark,  and  formerly  an  ally  of  the  Polish  King,  at  Moscow.  This 
was  another  example  of  the  opening  of  negotiations  with  a  country  whose 
history  for  many  years  had  run  apart  from  that  of  Muscovy,  and  which 
had  once  had  close  relations  with  Novgorod.  Four  years  earlier  an  envoy 
came  to  Moscow  from  Hussein  Mirza,  the  Khan  of  the  far  distant 
Khorassan,  while  on  another  side  we  find  the  long-lived  Christian  state 
of  Tberia  or  Georgia,  the  victim  of  so  many  Mussulman  conquerors, 
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sending  an  envoy  to  ask  for  the  protection  of  Russia.  Its  prince  in  bis 
letter  st/lcs  himself  the  servant  of  Ivan,  while  he  calls  the  latter  the 
**  Great  Tzar,  the  light  of  the  aztire  sky,  the  star  of  the  faithful,  the  hope 
of  the  Christians,  the  refuge  of  the  poor,  the  legislator  and  true 
arbitrator  of  all  the  monarchs  of  the  world,  pacificator  of  the  universe, 
and  zealous  servant  of  Ssant  Nicholas.*^ 

This  long  digression  is  meant  to  exhibit  the  extraordinary  outburst  of 
life  and  energy  which  Russia  exhibited  directly  after  its  emancipation, 
and  those  who  deny  the  title  of  Great  to  Ivan  because  his  method  was 
not  Quixotic,  fail  to  read  the  true  lesson  of  history,  which  does  not  favour 
the  virtues  of  Don  Quixote  or  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  It  was  surely 
a  gigantic  task  for  one  man  to  accomplish,  not  merely  to  unite  into  a 
homogeneous  whole  the  broken  fragments  of  the  Russian  realm  with 
scarce  any  bloodshed,  and  to  break  off  the  yoke  of  the  Tartars,  but  having 
done  this,  to  be  treated  as  an  equal  by  the  Great  Kaizer  himself,  and  to 
have  his  favour  sought  by  the  weak  States  of  far  off  latitudes.  Not  only 
did  he  do  this,  but  he  used  every  opportunity  to  import  culture  and  the 
arts  among  the  people.  Compare  his  couduct  in  the  treatment  of  the 
great  heresy  with  that  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  who  pieced  the  shreds 
of  Spain  together,  and  then  proceeded,  with  a  fierce  bigotry  whose  fruit 
is  not  yet  all  harvested,  to  eject  the  Moors  and  the  Jews,  who 
were  the  guardians  and  patrons  of  learning,  culture,  and  the  arts  of 
peace.  Ai'd  remember,  further,  what  his  people  were,  what  his 
antecedents  and  surroundings  were,  and  we  shall  readily  admit  that  he 
stood  head  and  shoulders  above  his  contemporaries,  and  merited  the  title 
of  Great  far  more  justly  than  most  of  those  who  bear  the  name.  That 
he  had  a  foresight  and  an  instinct  which  are  only  given  to  the  few  who 
have  moulded  mankind  into  a  new  shape,  and  that  to  dissect  his  moral 
qualities  with  the  critical  scalpel  produced  by  our  aesthetic  standard  is  as 
unfair  as  to  test  the  ignorant  by  the  sttndard  of  the  wise,  and  to 
complain  of  Friar  Bacon  because  he  did  not  know  so  much  as  Newton. 

Meanwhile  let  us  return  to  the  Great  Horde.  Its  wretched  fragments 
wandered,  we  are  told^  from  steppe  to  steppe,  sometimes  on  the  borders 
of  the  Dnieper,  and  sometimes  on  those  of  Circassia,  near  the  Kuma. 
The  sons  of  Ahmed  allied  themselves  with  Abdul  Kerim,  the  tzar  of 
Astrakan,  made  another  attempt  to  invade  the  Crimea,  but  their  effort 
was  frustrated  by  the  Russians,  the  Khan  of  Kazan,  and  the  Nogais  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  a  contingent  of  2,000  troops,  sent  to  the  assistance 
of  MengU  Girai  by  the  Sultan,  on  the  other.  They  lost  many  of  their 
herds,  and  in  a  bloody  fight  Idiku,  the  son  of  Ahmed,  was  killedt  The 
I^thuanians  continued  in  doSe  alliance  with  the  Great  Horde,  however. 

On  the  side  <^  Poland  matters  were  also  ripening  for  Russia.  Casimir 
was  growing  old ;  like  Ivan,  he  was  a  cautious  person  and  averse  to  open 
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war,  and  the  two  rivals  played  a  prudent  game,  in  which  the  chief 
factors  were  intrigues  with  the  dependents  and  aeljg^iibottrs  of  the  other. 
At  this  game  Ivan  was  very  fortunate.  Since  ti^  reign  of  Vitut  in 
Lithuania,  the  ancient  appanages  constitutili|^  the  Principality  of 
Chemigof,  in  the  governments  of  Tula,  Kahiga,  and  Orel,  had  been 
subject  to  the  Lithuanians,  but  they  were  Russtan  by  race>  and  remained 
faithfid  to  the  Gfeek  church,  while  their  masters  belonged  to  the  Latin 
communion.  We  now  find  Ivan  doing  what  the  Russians  have  lately  done 
in  Servia,  &c.,  and  encouraging  their  princes  to  change  their  allegiance. 
We  read  that  several  of  them,  such  as  the  Princes  of  Odoye^  Vortoynsk, 
Bielef,  and  Peremysl,  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Muscovy. 
Meanwhile  there  was  apparent  cordiality  in  the  diplomatic  intercourse  of 
the  two  sovereign  patrons.  On  Ivan  asking  for  several  favours,  however, 
his  envoys  were  told,  ^  Your  monarch  loves  to^  ask  but  not  to  grant.  I 
will  follow  his  example.*^  Soon  after,  namely,  on  the  25th  of  J|||ine,  1492, 
Casimir  died,  and  his  dominions  were  divided  between  his  twp  sons ; 
Albert  became  King  of  Poland,  and  Alexander  Gniad  Duke  of  Lithuania.t 
This  seemed  a  happy  turn  for  Russia,  and  we  find  Ivan  urging  Mengii 
Girai  of  Krim  to  make  an  immediate  descent  on  the  latter  coimtry. 
Another  messenger  was  despatched  to  Stephen  of  Moldavia  to  ihcite  him 
to  a  sunilar  policy.  Meanwhile  Feodor  ObcAmski  made  a  raid  into 
lithuania,  and  wr/^  assisted  by  some  of  the  newly  anlranditsec^'princes. 
The  Russians  overran  the  province  of  Smolensk,  and  g^ed  some  minor 
victories,  and  Ivan's  hatred  for  his  neighbour  was  furdkeriiifiamed  by  tho^ 
discovery  of  a  plot  to  poison  him,  which  was  said  to  have  been  started  by 
Casimir  himself.  The  Prince  Ivan  Lukomski,  of  the  cace  of  St.  Vladimir, 
and  a  Pole  named  Matthias  were  intrusted  with  th^  horrible  commission, 
and  on  their  plot  being  discovered,  they  were  bumfraliv^in  a  cage  on  the 
Moskva. 

The  Krim  Khan  continued  faithful  to  his  alliance  against  Lithuania. 
From  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  Grand  prince,  we  learn  that  Sheikh 
Ahmed,  having  married  a  daughter  of  Musa,  a  famous  muna  of  the 
Nogais,  had  been  for  a  while  dethroned,  but  that  he  was  afterwards 
reinstated,  and  continued  to  reign  conjointly  with  Seyid  Ahmed.^  This 
was  apparently  written  about  1492  or  1493. 

Ivan,  whose  worldly  wisdom  perhaps,  saw  that  if  he  pressed  matters 
too  much  he  might  combine  against  him  the  three  brodiers  Ladislas, 
Albert,  and  Alexander,  who  together  controlled  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
Poland,  and  Lithuania,  and  knowing  that  Stephen  of  Moldavia,  his  own 
ally,  was  being  daily  weakened  by  hia  conflict  with  the  Turks,  determined 
at  length  to  make  peace  with  Alexander.  This  was  signed*  in  January, 
1494.  By  it  the  Lithuanians  ceded  all  suzerain  rights  over  x^  Princes 
of  Viazma,  Novossil,  Odoyef,  Vorotynslt,  Peremysl,  Bielef,  and  the  Grand 
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Princes  of  Riazati,  and  agreed  to  release  the  two  Princes  of  Mezetsk,  who 
had  been  exiled  to  Yaroslavl ;  they  also  undertook  that  the  various  dis- 
contented princes  who  had  sought  refuge  in  Lithuania  should  be  detained 
there.  The  Russians  agreed  on  their  part  to  abandon  their  recent 
conquests ;  the  merchants  and  envoys  of  each  country  were  to  pass 
freely  through  the  other.  The  treaty  was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of 
Alexander  with  Helena,  the  daughter  of  Ivan.  It  was  strictly  provided 
that  she  was  to  retain  her  religion,  and  that  Alexander  was  not  to  consent 
to  her  changing  it,  even  at  her  own  desire,  while  a  Greek  church  was  to 
be  built  within  her  palace.  Ivan,  on  bidding  good  bye,  strictly  enjoined 
her  to  respect  his  wishes  in  this  matter,*  and  sent  a  special  envoy  to  see 
she  was  married  in  a  Greek  church  and  in  Russian  costume.  Karamzin's 
naive  narrative  says,  '^  The  two  fiance  met  outside  Vilna,  on  a  piece 
of  golden  damask  spread  over  red  cloth,  addressed  a  few  words  to  each 
other,  and  then  entered  the  town,  he  on  horseback,  she  on  a  splendid 
sledge.**  The  marriage,  like  many  other  similar  marriages,  did  not  prove 
such  a  gauge  of  peace  as  some  expected.  Ivan  was  irritated  that  his 
son-in-law  styled  him  Grand  Prince  and  not  *' Sovereign  of  all  the 
Russias,**  which  doubtless  involved  some  cldms  upon  Kief  and  other 
Lithuanian  possessions.  He  also  interfered  in  the  domestic  arrange" 
ments  of  the  young  pair,  and  was  absurdly  particular  in  regard  to  his 
daughter  not  being  contaminated  with  Roman  Catholic  dogmas.  She 
was  a  sensible  person,  and  very  loyal  to  her  husband. 

In  1492  Ivan  built  the  fortress  of  Ivanogorod,  opposite  Narva,  as  a 
menace  to  the  knights  of  Livonia.  He  then  proceeded  to  quarrel  with 
the  merchants  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  as  I  have  mentioned.  In  1496 
he  sent  his  armies  to  ravage  Finland,  which  was  then  a  possession  of  the 
Swedish  crown,  and  the  country  od  the  banks  of  the  Limenga  was 
annexed.t 

We  now  read  of  a  strange  and  cruel  domestic  incident  in  the 
Muscovite  Imperial  family.  Ivan's  ddest  son  Ivan  had  left  a  son  named 
Dimitri,  who,  if  the  succession  had  been  absolutely  settled,  would  have 
been  undoubtedly  the  heir  to  the  throne.  By  his  second  wife  Sophia, 
the  descendant  of  the  Greek  Emperors,  he  had  a  second  son  VasilL  It 
would  seem  that  the  partisans  of  the  old  order  of  things,  in  which 
brother  succeeded  brother,  seconded  the  efforts  of  Sophia  to  claim 
the  crown  for  Vasili.  Ivan  was  unsettled,  but  after  some  time  decided 
in  favour  of  his  grandson  Dimitri,  who  was  crowned  with  great 
ceremony,  while  the  partisans  of  Vasili,  who  had  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy to  kill  the  young  prince,  were  severely  punished.  Presently,  as 
is  the  case  often  with  autocratic  tempers,  Ivan  changed  his  mind,  was 
reconciled  to  Sophia,  and  with  extreme  cruelty  punished  some  of  the 
principal  boyards  who  had  taken  the  other  side,  and  some  weeks  after  he 
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nominated  Vasili  as  Grand  Prince  of  Novgorod  and  Pskof,  Dimitri 
retaining  the  ityle  of  Grand  Prince  of  Vladimir  and  Moscow.  When  the 
people  of  Pskof  complained  he  replied, ''  May  I  not  act  as  I  please  with 
my  sons  and  grandsons  ?  I  will  give  Russia  to  whom  I  please,  and  I 
order  you  to  obey  Vasili."  Surely  the  words  of  a  most  unrestrained 
autocrat  We  now  find  him  receiving  envoys  from  the  Shirvan  Shah, 
from  the  VenetianSi  and  Sultan  Bajazet  The  representative  of  the  latter 
was  admitted  to  his  table.*  Fortune  continued  to  smile  upon  him,  and 
in  1499  we  read  of  him  subjugating  the  Samoyedes  and  Voguls  of  the 
Northern  Urals  and  the  valley  of  the  ObL  Thenceforward  the  Russian 
txars  added  to  their  other  titles  that  of  Princes  of  Yugoria. 

Meanwhile  Ivan  continued  his  Machiavellian  policy  towards  Lithuania. 
Alexander,  his  son-in-law,  lived  in  perpetual  dread  of  his  ambition. 
Stephen,  the  voivode  of  Moldavia,  having  devastated  Braslavl,  Alexander 
determined  to  declare  war  against  him,  but  the  Grand  Prince  warned 
him  not  to  molest  an  ally  of  Moscow.    Alexander  replied,  "  I  hoped  that 
a  relation  was  dearer  to  you  than  an  ally,  but  I  was  mistaken."    In  1499 
a  Lithuanian  envoy  took  Ivan  the  followmg  stinging  letter:— "My 
brother :  in  order  to  please  you  I  have  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace  and 
friendship  with  Stephen  of  Moldavia.    Having  heard  that  the  Sultan 
Bajazet  has  taken  up  arms  to  attack  him«  my  brothers,  the  kings  of 
Hungary,  Poland,  and  Bohemia,  have  sworn  to  ally  themselves  with  me 
to  defend  him.    Unite  your  arms  to  ours  against  the  common  enemy, 
who  has  already  seized  several  Christian  kingdoms.    Stephen's  kingdom 
is  a  strong  barrier  for  us,  and  its  conquest  by  the  Sultan  would  be  no  less 
a  menace  for  you  than  for  us.  •  •  •  You  wish  me  in  my  letters  to  call  you 
Monarch  of  all  Russia.   I  will  do  so  if  you  will  undertake  by  a  new  grant 
to  confirm  me  in  the  possession  of  Kiet    Notwithstanding  your  solemn 
daily  assurances  of  amityi  I  hear  with  regret  that  you  have  secretly 
plotted  my  ruin  with  Mengli  GiraL    Remember,  my  brother,  that  you 
have  a  conscience  and  a  religion.*^    The  sting  of  this  brotheriy  letter 
consisted  in  its  truth.   Ivan  had  in  fact  sent  the  Prince  Romodonofski  in 
1498  to  the  Krim  to  promise  Mengli  Girai  that  he  would  always  be  his 
ally  against  the  Prince  of  Lithuania  and  the  sons  of  Ahmed.    Ivan  in  his 
reply  could  not  deny  this,  and  merely  added  a  tu  guoque  as  to  Alexander's 
dealings  with  the  sons  of  Ahmed.    In  rq^ard  to  Kie^  he  said  the  pro- 
posal was  so  absurd  that  no  Russian  sovereign  would  ever  listen  to  it 

Meanwhile  another  element  entered  into  the  strife.  Those  who  have 
travelled  in  Lithuania  know  how  bitter  has  been  the  struggle  there 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches.  Ivan  professed,  as  Nicholas 
did  in  1S55,  to  be  the  special  protector  of  the  Greek  churchi  while 
Alexander  was  a  rigid  Catholic,  and  doubtless  wished  to  consolidate 
his  kingdom  by  makmg  his  subjects  adopt  the  same  faith.    In  2499  ve 
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find  the  bishop  of  Smolensk  busy  in  co^^verting  the  people  of  White 
Russia  to  the  Greek  cult,  while  Alexaactat  tOMkamly  «is4  on  his  wife 
to  join  his  own  church,  which  she,  however,  refused  to  do.  Macarius, 
the  metropolitan  of  Kief,  having  been  kitliecl  in  1497  near  Mozyr  by  the 
Perekop  Tartars  (i>.,  by  the  Tartars  of  Krim),  Alexander  nominated 
Joseph  of  Smolensk  to  the  post,  who  with  the  bishop  of  Vilna  com- 
menced a  campaign,  in  which  the  watch  words  were,  "  One  fold  and  one 
shepherd.''  They  were  supported  by  papal  buUs  and  by  the  strong  aid  of 
the  secular  arm.  Many  who  belonged  to  the  Greek  rite  fled  to  Russia. 
Among  these,  we  are  told,  were  the  Princes  o[  Bidsk,  Mossalsk,  and 
Khotetof,  and  the  boyards  o^  Mtsensk  and  Serpeisk,  who  were  received 
by  Ivan  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  Ih^  teeaty  with  Alexander. 

The  Prince  Ivan  Andrewvitch  oC  Moyakk,  an  enemy  of  Ivan's,  had 
been  granted  as  an  appanage  by  AlexaiMferof  Chemigof,  Starodub,  Gomel, 
and  Lubetch,  while  Ivan,  the  ^on  of  Sh^Mniaka,  was  similarly  endowed 
with  Rylsk  at\d  Novgorod  SeverskL.  Thdse  two  princes  were  now  dead, 
and  had  been  succeeded  by  their  soOfi*.  Being  rigid  fdlowers  of  the 
Greek  faith,  they  resented  the  policy  of  Alexander^  and,  forgetting  their 
family  feud,  placed  themselves  and  then  %»rritory  under  the  protection 
of  Ivan,  a  position  he  gladly  accepted.  At  the  same  time,  declaring 
war  against  the  Lithuanians,  he  rapidly  CQoquered  Mtsensk,  Serpeisk, 
Briansk,  Putivle,  and  Dorogobuj.  The  Piiioees  of  Trubtchefsk,  descend- 
ants of  Olgai  submitted,  and  he  in  fact  conqjiii^ii^  all  Lithuanian  Russia, 
from  the  governments  of  Kaluga  and  Tul^  as  far  as  Kief.*  Alexander 
now  appointed  a  distinguished  soldier  n^Bied  Constantine  Ostrol^i  a 
descendant  of  the  famous  Roman  of  Qallicia,  hettman  of  Lithuania. 
Although  belonging  to  the  Greek  church,  he  did  faithful  service  to 
Lithuania. 

Karamzin,  in  criticising  the  conduct  of  ^wtftt  Daniel  Stchenla,  who 
objected  to  command  the  Russian  rear  guard,  say%  ^was  the  first  of 
that  series  of  quarrels  about  precedence  amoQ^  the  l^yards  which 
afterwards  proved  so  disastrous  to  Russia.  A  terril^  battle  now  ensued 
on  the  banks  of  the  Vedrosha,  in  which  thi;.  t.ithua#Aans  were  completely 
defeated.  Eight  thousand  of  them  remaini^.  Qn,  Ij^e.  I^^utle-fieldi  all  their 
artillery  and  baggage  were  captuxed,  and  t}m.  ^KJ^man  Constantine  was 
among  the  prisoners.t  He  was  taken  to  Mq^^v,  where  he  swore  the 
oath  of  fealty  to  Ivan,  was  created  a  voivode,  ai^  given  large  domains. 
The  news  of  the  victory  was  received  with  great  rejoicings  at  Moscow, 
where  such  an  event  was  very  unexpected.  While  ihe  Russians  invaded 
Lithuania  on  one  side,  Mengli  Girai  r^^vageiji  it  on  anpth^n  His 
sons,  at  the  head  of  is^poo  cavahy,  burnt  Khmdbik,  Krem/^netz,  Brest, 
Vladimir,  Lutsk,  Braslavl,  and  other  towns  of  Polish.  Q^Aif9r  Alexander 
was  not  daunted,  he  put  his  principal  towns  in  a  state  of  defence,  hired 
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a  number  of  mercenaries,  Poles,  Bohemians,  Germans,  and  Hungarians, 
and  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Livonian  knights,  whose  master 
Walter  de  Plettemberg  was  a  deadly  enemy  of  Russia,  Shortly  after 
this,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Albert,  Alexander  was  elected  King  of 
Poland.  Ivan,  nevertheless,  determined  to  prosecute  the  war.  Another 
victory  was  won  by  his  troops  near  Mitislavl,  in  which  7,000  Lithuanians 
perished.  The  grand  master  of  Livonia  bravely  did  his  part,  he 
imprisoned  two  hundred  Russian  merchants  at  Dorpat,  and  with  but 
4,000  knights  and  an  armed  body  of  some  thousands  of  peasants  and 
foot  soldiers  he  ravaged  Pskof  with  fire  and  sword.  An  army  of  40.000 
Russians  was  terribly  defeated  near  Izborsk,  the  German  artillery,  we 
are  told,  causing  quite  a  panic  among  the  Muscovites. 

The  Germans  marched  from  one  success  to  another,  but  their  course 
was  sharply  stayed  by  the  oucbreak  of  a  terrible  pestilence  among  them, 
and  they  were  forced  to  retreat  precipitately.  Ivan  now  sent  his  troops 
to  exact  vengeance ;  the  environs  of  Dorpat,  Neuhausen,  and  Marien- 
burgh  were  devastated.  In  a  combat  near  Helmet  the  Livonians 
suffered  severely,  the  regiment  of  the  bishop  of  Dorpat  was  destroyed. 
A  Livonian  chronicler  tells  us  the  Russians  and  Tartars  did  not  trouble 
themselves  to  use  their  scimitars,  but  beat  down  the  wretched  inhabi- 
tants with  clubs,  as  if  they  had  been  boars.  The  Russians  returned 
home  again  after  having  had  their  fill  of  revenge.* 

Ivan  now  prosecuted  his  pique  against  his  daughter-in-law  Helena  and 
his  grandson  Dimitri.  He  deprived  the  latter  of  the  title  of  Grand 
Prince,  proclaimed  Vasili  as  his  successor,  and  threw  mother  and  son 
into  prison  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy.  Helena*s  father,  Stephen  of 
Moldavia,  who  had  recently  captured  the  Polish  towns  of  Kolimia, 
Galitch,  Sniatin,  and  Krasnoi  on  the  Dniester,  was  much  exasperated 
with  the  tzar,  and  persuaded  Mengli  Girai  to  complain  on  his  behalf. 
Ivan  returned  the  latter  a  very  imperious  answer :— "  My  good  nature 
raised  my  grandson  to  the  highest  rank.  My  displeasure  has  deposed 
him  because  he  has  plotted  with  his  mother  to  outrage  me.  We  arc 
kind  to  those  who  treat  us  well,  but  ought  we  to  be  so  to  those  who  act 
differently  ?^  Helena  died  of  grief  in  1 505,  and  Dimitri  was  kept  a  close 
prisoner.t  Stephen  retaliated  by  seizing  the  Muscovite  envoys  and  some 
Italian  artists  who  were  passing  through  Moldavia,  whom  he  afterwards 
released.  He  would  not  come,  however,  to  an  open  rupture  with  Russia. 
He  died  in  1504,  and  before  doing  so  he  counselled  his  son  Bogdan  to 
submit  to  the  Turks,  reminded  him  how  much  it  had  cost  him  to  retain 
his  independence,  and  that  it  was  better  to  give  gracefully  that  which  U 
was  impossible  to  keep.  Bogdan  accordingly  acknowledged  Bajazet  as 
his  suzerain,  and  the  transient  glory  of  Moldavia  passed  away.t 

Ivan  in  1502  engaged  again   in  war  with   the   Lithuanians  and 
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Livonians,  but  gained  no  marked  success,  and  in  fieict  suffered  a  serious 
check  at  the  hands  of  the  latter,  under  theur  leader  Walter  of  Plettem- 
berg.  The  next  year^  at  the  solicitation  of  the  pope,  who  wished  to  arm 
Christian  Europe  to  restrain  the  terrible  advance  of  the  Turks,  and  to 
induce  the  Christian  princes  to  be  at  peace  with  one  another,  Ivan  agreed 
to  a  six  years'  truce  with  Lithuania,  and  restored  to  his  son-in-law  some 
of  the  conquests  he  had  made  on  the  Dwina.  A  similar  armistice  was 
entered  into  between  the  lieutenants  of  Pskof  and  Novgorod,  under 
which  the  bishop  of  Dorpat  undertook  to  pay  the  Russians  tribute.*  In 
notifying  this  treaty  to  Mengli  Girai,  he  told  him  that  it  was  merely  a 
truce,  during  which  they  could  better  prepare  themselves  for  fresh  efforts 
and  strengthen  the  vantage  they  had  gained,  and  that  their  offensive 
alliance  against  Lithuania  still  continued  good.t 

In  1503  Ivan  lost  his  wife  Sophia,  an  event  which  seems  to  have 
greatly  affected  him,  and  we  now  find  him  preparing  for  his  own  end  by 
making  his  will.  By  it  he  nominated  Vasili  as  his  successor.  Among 
the  domains  of  the  Rusuan  crown  disposed  of  we  hear  now  for 
the  first  time  of  Lapland,  and  we  are  told  further  that  Riazan  and 
Perevitesk  had  been  joined  to  Muscovy  by  the  cession  of  their  Prince 
Feodor,  his  nephew.  The  Princes  of  Chemigof,  Starodub^  Novgorod- 
Severski,  and  Rylsk  are  still  named  as  independent,  although  feudally 
subordinate  to  himself.  Otherwise  all  his  conquests  were  treated 
as  parts  of  the  Muscovite  empire.  Several  towns  were  given  as 
appanages  to  his  younger  sons,  who  had  thenr  separate  civil  and  military 
establishments,  imd  appropriated  the  revenues  of  theur  appanages,  but 
they  had  no  claims  on  the  Imperial  exchequer,  had  not  the  right  to  coin 
money  or  to  punish  the  crime  of  murder.  Their  property  was  made 
hereditary,  but  it  was  only  as  citizens  and  not  as  independent  princes 
that  they  held  it  The  ^unous  Jewish  heresy  still  survived,  and  Ivan, 
who,  now  that  he  was  nearing  his  grave,  was  becoming  more  a  tool  in 
the  hands  of  the  clergy,  allowed  a  bitter  persecution  to  be  carried  out 
gainst  the  heretics.  Many  fled  to  Germany  and  Lithuania.  Several  of 
its  chiefs  were  burnt  alive  in  cages  or  had  their  tongues  torn  out,  and 
little  pit}'  was  shown  to  penitents,  Joseph  of  Volok,  a  fit  companion  of 
Spanish  inquisitors,  urging  that  repentance  exacted  by  fear  could  not 
be  sincere.^ 

A  simmering  discontent  still  continued  between  Russia  and  Lithuania, 
and  petty  and  vexatious  complaints  were  made  on  either  side.  We  also 
find  the  Emperor  Maxinlilian,  still  harping  upon  his  Hungarian  claims,  and 
trying  to  enter  into  an  offensive  alliance  with  Ivan,  who  was  too  cautious 
to  be  entangled  in  disputes  that  affected  his  interests  so  little.  Vasili, 
the  heir  to  the  throne,  was  still  unmarried  although  twenty-five  years  old. 
We  are  told  that  the  old  tzar,  being  very  wishful  to  sec  him  settled 
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before  he  diedy  and  tbere  being  no  time  to  find  bun  a  Royal  partner^  one 
thousand  five  hundred  young  Russian  girls  were  passed  in  reviewi  and 
the  young  prince's  choice  fell  on  Solomonia,  the  daughter  of  an  obscure 
officer  named  Yuri  Saburof,  descended  firom  a  Tartar  emigrant  named 
Munachet  Karamzin  moralises  on  the  dangers  incident  t4  i^rinces 
intennarrying  with  thdr  subjects,  which  neariy  always  leads  to  diffi- 
culties with  the  wife's  relatives,  who  acquire  a  prestige  not  attainable 
by  the  other  noble  families.  He  thinks  that  it  was  in  view  of  these 
dangers  that  the  choice  fell  on  an  obscure  person,  but  in  the  event  the 
marriage  proved  how  sound  the  principle  is.  The  Godunofs,  relations  of 
Solomonia,  caused  great  trouble  to  Russia  in  the  future,  and  caused  in 
fact  the  supplanting  of  Ivan's  own  family.* 

Ivan  died  on  the  27th  of  October,  1505,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  and 
after  a  reign  of  forty-three  years,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important 
in  the  Russian  annals.  We  are  told  nai\'ely  by  Karamzin  that  the 
contemporary  annalists  do  not  mention  that  his  people  wept  or  showed 
much  grief  at  his  death,  but  content  themselves  with  recounting  his 
great  deeds,  and  thanking  heaven  for  having  given  such  a  monarch  to 
Russia.  His  was  not  the  character  to  attract  love  or  sympathy;  it 
was  the  calculating  prudence  of  the  lawyer,  added  to  the  unscrupulous 
and  unbending  iron  will  of  the  statesman.  His  was  a  great  epoch, 
and  he  stands  out  in  some  measure  as  its  type  ;  everywhere  feudalism 
was  giving  place  to  centralised  autocracy,  small  states  were  being 
coalesced  into  great  ones.  It  was  a  period,  too,  of  great  discoveries. 
Printing  was  invented  at  Nuremberg,  Columbus  discovered  another 
world,  and,  what  was  more  important  to  Russia  and  its  neighbours, 
Vasco  de  Gama,  by  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  found  a  new  road 
to  India,  and  supplanted  inevitably  the  trade  routes  by  way  of  the 
Caspian  and  the  Sea  of  Azof,  which  had  so  greatly  enriched  the  masters 
of  the  Golden  Horde.  No  less  a  discovery,  perhaps,  was  that  of  Russia 
itself,  which  in  Ivan's  reign  first  became  really  known  to  the  rest  of 
Europe^  and  mainly  through  his  efforts  who  was  bom  the  tributary 
and  dependent  of  the  Tartars  and  died  when  he  was  treated  as  an  equal 
by  the  German  Kaizer  and  the  Turkish  Sultan.  Although  he  was  no 
warrior  himself,  the  army  was  greatly  reformed  during  his  reign  by  the 
creation  of  bodies  of  mercenary  troops,  who  lived  in  a  special  quarter 
beyond  the  Moskva,  and  also  by  the  introduction  of  the  boyard- 
foUowers,  who,  like  the  feudal  chiefs  of  early  Europe,  received  grants  of 
land  on  condition  of  being  ready  to  serve  the  prince  when  required* 
They  formed,  as  Kelly  says,  a  kind  of  spahis,  such  as  were  till  lately  seen 
in  Turkey,  havmg  no  gradations  of  rank  and  dependent  solely  on  the 
throne.  He  exacted  rigid  discipline,  and  to  him  are  traced  the  rozziadi 
or  uctical  rules  for  the  troops,  which  were  generally  divided  into  five 
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sections,  the  main  body,  the  tight  and  kft  wings,  the  advance  and  rear 
guards.*  ^  He  triumphs  over  hit  enemies,*  said  Stephen,  **  while  he  rhs 
tranquilly  in  his  palace,  and  I,  idio  am  ahrays  on  horseback  and  in  the 
field,  cannot  defend  my  country." 

With  the  instincts  of  a  lawyer,  he  prefened  a  common-place  treaty 
which  secured  him  an  advantage  to  risking  his  fortunes  on  the  die  of  a 
battle.  He  introduced  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  Western  courts  into  his 
own,  and  by  surrounding  his  person  with  a  certain  awe  and  grandeur,  he 
began  that  policy  which  has  created  for  the  Russians  an  anthropomorphic 
deity  in  their  tzar.  Like  most  men  of  his  type,  he  was  imperious  and 
exacting  upon  all  around  him,  had  a  stubborn  temper,  and  little  pity  or 
sensibility;  the  knout  was  unsparingly  used  upon  the  noblest  in  the  land. 
He  revised  the  taxes,  which  seem  to  have  borne  hardly  upon  the 
peasants,  many  of  whom,  we  are  told,  paid  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  of  the 
produce  of  their  fields  and  flocks  in  this  way.  He  also  greatly  encouraged 
commerce,  and  moved  the  ancient  fair  of  Kholopi-Gorodok  to  Mologa.t 

Ivan  was  also  the  author  of  new  laws.  It  would  seem  that  the 
deficiencies  of  the  ancient  code  of  Yaroslaf  I.  had  been  supplemented 
by  that  used  at  Byzantium.}  In  1497  Ivan  issued  a  new  code.  It 
is  marked  by  a  draconic  and  severe  character,  a  tenth  of  the  money 
recovered  had  to  be  paid  to  the  judges  and  the  sheriff,  a  certain  way  of 
inducing  corruption.  **  In  this  barbarous  code,**  says  Kelly,  "  everything 
partakes  of  the  keenness  of  the  sword  which  is  brought  into  action  in 
every  part  of  it  Single  combat  decides  upon  the  majority  of  criminal 
offences ;  in  cases  of  suspicion  when  reputation  is  not  spotless,  torture  is 
called  in  to  enlighten  justice.  A  first  theft  (the  spoliation  of  a  church  or 
the  kidnapping  of  a  slave  excepted)  was  punished  by  the  knout  and 
confiscation  of  all  the  criminal's  property,  half  of  which  went  to  the 
injured  person.  The  poor  culprit  was  given  up  to  his  accuser  to  be  dealt 
with  at  discretion.  A  second  robbery  was  punished  with  death  without 
any  formality,  when  five  or  six  Monesi  citizens  deposed  on  oath  that  the 
offender  was  a  known  thief.J  In  the  judicial  duels  the  officers  of  justice 
arranged  the  details,  except  in  regard  to  arms,  which  the  contending 
parties  might  choose  for  themselves,  always  excepting  firearms  and  bows 
and  arrows."  Some  of  the  clauses  of  the  civil  laws  are  curious.  Articles 
bought  d<}nd  /ufe,  as  attested  by  two  or  three  witnesses,  became  the 
purchaser's  although  stolen,  except  in  the  case  of  horses.  Those  in 
possession  of  land  as  owners  for  three  years  were  deemed  its  owners, 
except  as  against  the  crown,  when  the  occupation  must  be  for  six  years. 
A  famous  clause,  which  had  important  results  afterwards,  was  the  one 
forbidding  the  peasants  to  change  their  lord,  except  for  ten  days  before 
and  ten  days  after  the  feast  of  Saint  George,  and  in  doing  so  the  peasant 
must  pay  a  rouble  for  it  if  in  the  isteppe,  and  a  hundred  dengas  if  in  the 
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wooded  dittikts.  A  man  m^t  sdl  himself  his  wife,  and  children  as 
slavesi  but  the  dufldim  of  a  slave  were  free  if  they  served  another  master 
or  lived  by  their  own  exeitions.  A  person  marrying  a  slave  became  a  sbtve. 
Slaves  might  fonn  part  of  a  dowry  or  be  willed.  When  o^tvred  by  the 
Tartars  they  became  hte  on  escaping.  Ecclesiastics,  male  and  female, 
were  iadged  by  the  bishops  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  court*  Ivan  also 
regulated  the  pohce,  the  post  stations,  and  the  roads.  A  curious  plan  lor 
insuring  silence  in  the  streets  at  night  was  putting  chevaux  de  frise  there 
so  as  to  stop  passengers  from  going  quickly.  His  hand  did  not  spare 
the  high  placed.  The  archbishop  Gennadius  was  deposed  for  simony, 
and  a  decree  of  a  coundl  held  in  15^  ordered  duU  endowers  shoidd  not 
be  allowed  to  perform  the  services  of  the  church.  The  Twika  having 
trodden  down  the  £astem  patriarchal  sees,  we  find  a  bishop  of  Csesarea 
going  to  Russia  to  be  ordained.  We  are  also  told  diat  Ivan  greatly 
cherished  the  Russian  moniateries  on  Mount  Athos. 

Having  traced  the  story  of  Ivan's  latter  days,  let  us  revert  once  more 
to  that  of  the  Great  Horde,  lu  TarOu^  continued  to  be  fiuthlul  firknds 
to  the  Poles  in  their  terrible  struggle.  About  1500  we  are  told  dial 
Sheikh  Ahmed,  with  TOfioo  cavahy  and  infiuitry,.^anted  himself  at  die 
mouth  of  the  Tikhaia  Sosna,  at  the  foot  of  the  Dievichie  mountains,  and 
threatened  the  Krim  Khan,  who  was  posted  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Don  with  25^000  men,  and  was  waiting  for  the  arrivai  of  his  Rnsdtti 
allies.  <'  Send  me,"  wrote  the  latter  to  Ivan,  '^  by  the  Don  tonie  pieces 
of  artillery,  for  form's  sake  merely,  the  enemy  will  fly  directly  he  sees 
them."  Ivan,  although  engaged  at  the  time  in  a  fierce  stmgi^  with 
both  the  Lithuanians  and  Livonians,  sent  the  help  asked  for.  Muhammed 
Amia,  who  commanded  the  Tartars  in  the  Russian  service,  Prince 
Nosdrovati  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Muscovitesy  and  a  contingent  firom 
Riazan,  were  ordered  to  the  Don,  and  some  artiBery  was  told  off  to 
follow  them ;  but  Mengli  Girai  did  not  await  these  leinfotteiaentSy  and, 
under  the  pretence  that  he  was  afraid  of  (amine  overtaking  him,  he 
retired,  guaranteeing  to  the  Grand  Prince  the  iq[iproadiing  destraction 
of  the  Great  Horde.  **  From  this  time,"  says  Kaiaman,  ''the  troops  d 
Krim  pursued  the  Tartars  of  the  Great  Horde,  summer  and  wmter, 
without  ceasing,  and  devastated  their  quarters.'l'  In  vain  Sheikh  Ahmed 
implored  the  assistance  of  the  Lithuanians,  who  were  engaged  elsewhere. 
In  vain  he  neared  Rybk  in  the  hope  of  finding  his  allies.  He  only 
encountered  the  troops  of  Muscovy  ready  to  repel  him.  He  fiuriovsly 
accused  Alexander  of  treachery.  ^  It  is  for  you,"  he  wrote,  '*  that  we 
took  up  arms,  for  you  we  have  suffered  a  thousand  fotigues,  borne  famine 
in  the  midst  of  deserts,  and  now  you  abandon  us  a  prey  to  famine, 
exposed  to  the  attacks  of  Mengli  Giiai."  Alexander  sent  some  presents 
to  his  ally,  but  he  was  too  busy  celebrating  his  accession  to  the  thmne  of 
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Poland,  amidst  great  pomp  at  Cracow,  to  afford  more  useful  succour. 
Meanwhile  Sheikh  Ahmed  was  deserted  by  numbers  of  his  princes  and 
hulans.  His  favourite  wife  even  left  him  and  sought  shelter  in  the 
Taurida.  He  was  further  annoyed  by  his  brother  Seyid  Ahmed,  who 
\aui  asked  for  shelter  in  Russia.  This  is  the  last  misntion  we  can  iind  of 
Seyid  Ahmed.  From  the  account  of  Muhammed  Riza,  which  is  very 
confused,  it  may  be  that  he  was  killed  in  a  ^t  with  Muhammed  Girai, 
SOB  of  Men^^i  GiraL* 

Sheikh  Ahmed  now  determined  to  make  overtures  to  Ivan,  and  at  the 
end  of  1501  he  sent  a  murza  to  Moscow  to  propose  an  alliance  with  him 
i^[autst  Lkhuaaia,  on  condition  that  he  ceased  to  protect  Mengli  Gh^i 
of  KriuL  **  Politics,"  says  Karamzin,  ^  are  never  vindictive,  and  Ivan 
would  pr^Mbly  have  accepted  these  advances  but  for  the  clause  about 
Mei^  Girai,  who  was  too  usefUl  an  ally.''  He  therefore  replied,  that  no 
enemy  of  Men^^  Gind  could  be  a  friend  of  the  princes  of  Moscow.  In 
1 50a  Sheikh  Ahmed's  Tartars,  when  suflferii^  from  femine,  were  attacked 
by  Mengh  Girai  and  scattered  or  taken  prisoners.  The  latter  then  wrote 
to  the  Grand  Prince, ''The  country  of  our  enemy  is  now  in  our  possession, 
and  I  congratulate  you  as  a  friend  and  a  brother.'^t  Ivan  was  too  politic  not 
to  attempt  to  utilise  even  an  enemy  who  was  prostrate.  He  made  overtures 
to  Sheikh  Ahmed,  and  promised  to  give  him  the  throne  of  Astrakhan  on 
condition  that  he  would  aid  him  against  the  Lithuanians ;  but,  followed 
by  an  evil  genius,  he  lefit,  we  are  told,  with  his  two  brothers  Khosiak  and 
Khalek,  and  sought  refuge  in  Turkey.  Thence,  however,  they  were  driven 
by  order  of  the  Sultan  Bajazet,  who  said  that  Turkey  was  no  harbour  for 
the  enemies  ci  Mengli  Girat  Pursued  by  the  pritices  of  Krim,  they  then 
€ed  to  Ki^  whercy  instead  of  meeting  with  a  wdcome,  they  were  basely 
imprisoned  by  Alexander,  who  doubtless  thought  he  could  use  Sheikh 
Ahmed  as  a  bait  to  ertract  terms  from  the  Krim  Khan  with.  He  wrote 
to  the  latter,  saying,  '^Your  enemy  is  in  our  power.  If  you  refixse  to 
make  peace,  I  can  at  any  moment  release  the  sons  of  Ahmed.^ 

Ivan  counselled  Mengli  Girai  to  take  no  heed  of  these  advances. 
"  The  Lithuanians,**  he  said,  **  despite  all  honour,  have  thrown  their  ally, 
who  has  so  Umg  served  them,  into  chains,  and,  like  Seyid  Ahmed  in 
former  days,  this  new  victim  of  their  treachery  will  perish  in  captivity. 
Do  not  fear,  theiefbre,  that  they  will  give  liberty  to  your  enemy,  for  they 
have  reason  to  dread  his  revenge.**  Ivan  was  right ;  for  after  having 
been  the  pbiything  of  the  Polish  court  for  some  years,  at  one  time  treated 
with  great  consideration  and  at  another  imprisoned^  he  was  at  length 
taken  before  the  diet  of  Radoml,  where  he  publicly  addressed  the  kmg, 
Staying, ''  Your  seductive  promises  made  me  leave  the  recesses  of  Scythia. 
You  have  given  me  over  into  the  hands  of  Mengli  Girai.  Deprived  of 
my  aimies,  robbed  of  my  country,  I  came  to  seek  shelter  in  that  of  a 
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friend.  The  cruel  man  has  treated  me  as  an  enemy^  and  has  cast  me 
into  prison,  but,"  he  said,  raising  his  hands  aloft, "  there  ts  a  God  who  will 
not  leave  your  perfidy  unpunished."  Alexander  in  turn  accused  Sheikh 
Ahmed  of  having  been  the  cause  of  his  own  ruin,  charged  his  people  with 
ravaging  the  environs  of  Kief,  and,  complained  that  instead  of  attacking 
the  Russians  and  marching  towards  Staradob,  he  had,  contrary  to  his 
advice,  clung  to  the  borders  of  Krim,  there  to  lose  his  army,  while  hk 
journey  to  Turkey  was  declared  to  be  to  arouse  an  enemy  against  Poland 
and  Lithuama.*^ 

The  result  was  that  Sheikh  Ahmed  was  taken  away  to  Troki  in 
Lithuania,  where  he  was  imprisoned.  Some  time  after  there  arrived  at 
Troki  a  deputation  from  the  Nogai  Tartars,  offering  Seyid  Ahmed 
(?  Sheikh  Ahmed)  the  throne  and  demanding  his  release.  This  having 
been  refused,  the  Khan  succeeded  in  escaping  with  some  Nogais,  but  he 
was  waylaid  by  a  body  of  Polish  cavalry,  taken  again  to  Troki,  and 
thence  removed  to  Kovno.t 

Thus  ended  the  Golden  Horde,  which  had  dominated  over  such  a  wide 
area  and  filled  such  a  notable  place  in  the  history  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Before  turning  to  the  history  of  the  fragments  into  which  it  was 
broken,  it  will  not  be  inopportune  to  glance  at  some  of  the  efiects  which 
the  long  servitude  of  Russia  to  the  Tartars  had  produced,  and  at  the 
influence  which  the  Tartars  had  upon  Russian  institutions.  This  touches 
critical  ground.  The  patriotism  of  Russian  historians  has  made  them 
minimise  this  influence  as  much  as  possiUe,  and  even  almost  deny  it 
altogether.  It  is  true  the  Tartars  were  never  settled  in  Russia,  and  only 
had  their  agents  there,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  no  nation  can  be 
under  the  absolute  yoke  of  anodter  for  two  centiuies  without  being 
greatly  influenced  by  itr  suzerain,  although  he  may  govern  the  land  from 
without.  Karamzin  confesses  that  the  domination  had  considerable 
influence  on  the  moral  qualities  of  the  Russians  and  their  princes. 
Slaves  seldom  have  much  self-respect,  and  with  them  artifice  and 
cunning  take  the  place  of  courage  and  rectitude ;  and,  as  the  same 
author  says,  "those  who  b^^n  by  deceiving  the  Tartars  ended  by 
deceiving  each  other."  Honour,  glory,  patriotism— the  virtues  of 
chivalry — cannot  grow  in  a  soil  which  is  not  free,  and  those  who  are 
themselves  the  objects  of  tyranny  speedily  seek  compensation  by 
tyrannising  over  others.  Brutal  manners  and  contempt  for  law  are 
other  natural  fruits  of  servitude,  and  necessitate  in  turn  cruel  punishment 
and  inhuman  forms  of  repression.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to 
find  Russian  history  in  mediaeval  times  remarkable  for  the  meanness  and 
smallness  of  many  of  its  heroes,  and  to  find  also  that  sordid  and  corrupt 
motives  were  more  natursd  than  more  amlutious  ones.  That  those  who 
had  been  under  the  heel  of  the  oppressor  for  a  l<Mig  time  lost  their  taste 

*  Karamzin,  vi.  393.  t  Nonv.  Journ.  Atiat,  xU.  357.    Note. 
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and  love  for  libarty,  which,  as  has  been  finely  said, ''  is  the  heritage  of 
the  lion  and  not  of  the  lamb;"  nor  are  we  surpris^^  to  find  an  exceed- 
ingly patriotic  historian  like  Karamzin  confessing  that  some  of  the  more 
Ignoble  features  in  the  Russian  character  of  our  own  day  may  be 
traced  to  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  Tartar  domination. 

These,  however,  are  mere  general  influences.  We  can  specify  others 
more  definite  and  direct.  Voltaire's  sardonic  epigram,  that  '^if  you 
scratch  the  Russian  you  will  meet  with  the  Tartar,*  has  been  construed 
literaUy  by  many  people,  who  believe  that  a  great  deal  of  Tartar  blood 
is  to  be  found  among  the  Russians,  and  this  view  has  been  as  fiercely 
rebutted  by  native  historians.  The  hd  is,  that  among  the  peasants  of 
Muscovy  pn^per  the  amount  of  Tartar  Uood  is  almost  nil,  while  in  the 
provinces  bordering  the  Volga  it  preponderates  immensely.  Among  the 
upper  classes,  however,  there  has  been  a  considerable  infusion  of  Tartar 
Mood.  Many  princely  femilies  among  the  Tartars  accepted  baptism  and 
were  adopted  into  the  Russian  body  politic,  and  these  have  since  inter- 
married considerably  with  the  more  purely  Slavic  families  of  Muscovy. 
In  the  notes  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  will  be  found  a  list  of  such  families, 
which  I  have  extracted  from  Von  Hanmier's  Golden  Horde. 

There  are  also  a  considerable  number  of  Turkish  words  which  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Russians.  These  were  doubtless  derived  from  the 
Tartars,  who  spc^e  Turldsh,  the  Mongol  element  among  th&n*  having 
been  very  small  from  early  times.  The  long  beards  worn  by  the 
Russians  have  been  assigned  by  Von  Hammer*  and  others  to  a  Tartar 
origin,  but  it  was  more  probably  an  ancient  habit  of  Muscovy,  as  may  be 
seen  on  the  figures  of  Scyths,  &c,  on  coins  and  other  remains.  More 
probably  of  Tartar  origin  were  the  li»ig  boou  with  their  seams  decorated 
with  beads,  and  the  caps  worn  by  the  Russians,  which  among  them  bore 
the  Turkish  names  of  tafei  or  taldye  and  sknfia  (uskus).t  The  names 
arUgha,  altun,  kopek,  deng,  and  pul,  used  for  various  kinds  of  money 
among  the  Russians,  were  oi  Tartar  origin ;  similariy  the  terms  arshin, 
kile,.and  aghash,  for  various  measures.  The  ancient  custom  called 
dershatna  proweshe,  in  virtue  of  which  the  debtor  had  to  stand  at  the 
gate  of  the  judge,  to  be  there  beaten  by  the  jailor  in  the  pay  of  the 
creditor  until  he  paid  his  debt,  and  also  the  barbarous  punishment  of  the 
knout  were  periiaps  of  Tartar  origin.; 

Millet,  the  favourite  grain  of  the  Tartars,  was  apparently  introduced 
by  them  into  Russia,  as  weie  also  the  drinks  kumis  and  busa  or  kwas. 
Buckiriieat  was  not  improbaUy  imported  into  Europe  through  their 
influence.  The  Bohemians  call  it  pohanka,  and  the  Hungarians 
tatarka.S  Formeriy  the  Russian  women  were  in  the  habit  of  riding  on 
carts  ornamented  with  red  dolh  and  fastened  on  runnerslike  those  of  the 


*  Oolden  Hordt,  409.         t  Von  Hammer,  op.  dt..  4x0.   Nott.         2  Gddeo  Horde,  410. 
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Tartan.  Amoi^  the  o£Scia1s  of  the  old  Russian  court  the  karauU  or 
masters  of  the  ceremonies,  postelniks  (chamberlains),  and  kllijes  were 
cleatly  of  Tartar  origin,  as  is  proved  by  their  names.  In  Turkish  karaul 
means  a  sentry,  kilig  a  sabre,  and  post  the  sheepskin  upon  which 
dervishes  squat  The  term  yarligh  (ix,  diploma)  is  still  in  use  in 
Turkey  for  a  patent  granted  by  the  Sultan.  These,  as  also  the  habit  of 
wearing  the  cap  in  church  like  the  Mussulmans,  were  only  abolished  by 
Ivan.  The  saddles  and  bridles  were  of  the  Tartar  pattern,  and  we  are  toki 
that  Daniel  of  Galitch  used  Tartar  weapons.  It  was  formerly  the  custom 
in  Russia  to  write  kneeling,  as  the  Turks  do  stilL  While  according  to 
Von  Hammer  the  art  of*inlaying  silver  upon  iron  and  sted,  which  b  still 
laigely  practised  in  Russia,  was  of  Tartar  introduction.  The  Tartars  were 
capital  smiths.*  It  is  probable  that  the  old  system  of  secluding  women, 
which  prevailed  so  laigely  in  Russia,  was  copied  from  them.  "  Also  the 
custom  of  the  tzars  choosing  their  consorts  from  among  the  collected 
daughters  of  the  nobility,  the  reduction  to  slavery  of  prisoners  of  war, 
the  long  aAemoon  slumber,  the  taste  for  plumpness  of  person,  the  dead 
silence  in  the  presence  ci  the  tzar,  so  dead  that  a  foreigner  teUs  us  if  the 
eyes  were  closed  in  the  midst  of  the  most  numerous  court  the  spectator 
might  have  supposed  himself  in  a  desert ;  the  bazaars,  the  practice  of 
boxing  (the  Russians  were  formerly  famous  as  pugilists),  and  the  hiring 
of  mourners  at  funerals.''t 

I  shall  presently  give  a  list  of  distinguished  Russian  families 
descended  from  Tartar  ancestors,  showing  how  very  considerable  a  graft 
the  upper  classes  of  Russia  received  from  this  source ;  and  we  cannot 
fail,  even  after  a  cursory  examination  of  Russian  ways  of  thought  and 
idiosyncrasies,  to  attribute  them  very  largely  to  the  masters  who  lorded  it 
over  them  for  so  long.    We  must  now  complete  our  story. 


KASIM    KHAN. 

Among  the  fragments  of  the  Golden  Horde,  the  Khanate  of  Astrakhan 
has  every  title  to  be  considered  as  the  right  heir  of  that  ancient  power. 
It  was  in  fact  the  Golden  Horde  with  a  much  diminished  territory, 
and  limited  roughly  to  the  modern  governments  of  Astrakhan  and 
the  Caucasus,  but  it  was  under  princes  of  the  same  family,  and  it 
retained  command  apparently  of  the  Caspian  trade,  and  largely 
also  retained  the  allegiance  of  the  Nogais.  It  is  not  impossible 
that  on  the  death  of  Kuchuk  Muhammed  his  two  sons,  whose  history 
I  haxt  related,  Mahmud  Klian  and  Ahmed  Khan  to  some  extent 
divided  the  horde  between  them,  and  that  Mahmud  Khan's  portion  was 
the  Lower  Volga.    At  all  events  the  latter  struck  coins  there.}    And 

*  Goldeo  Horde*  411.  t  Kelly't  Rostia,  1. 14S.  I  Vtrnku,  Rw.,  993. 
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during  the  reign  of  Ahmed,  as  I  have  already  menttooed,  we  find 
Astrakhan,  according  to  the  narrative  of  Contarini,  ruled  by  three  of  his 
nephews,  who  could  be  no  others  than  the  sons  of  Mahmud,  since  he 
expressly  says  their  father  had  formerly  been  Khan.  The  most  pro- 
minent of  these,  and  the  only  one  mentioned  by  name  by  the  Venetian 
traveller  was  Kasim,  the  Kassyda  ci  Karamzin.  The  names  of  the  other 
two  brothers  we  can  only  guess  at,  but  I  would  tentatively  suggest  that 
they  were  Janibeg,  a  prince  whose  origin  Veliaminof  Zemof  could  not 
trace,<^  but  who  was  dearly  a  person  of  great  consequence  at  this  time, 
who  was  actually  nominated  as  Khan  of  Krim  (as  we  shall  see  in  a 
future  cha|>ter)  by  Ahmed  when  the  latter  drove  Mengli  Girai  away,  and 
who  was  also  a  proUgk  of  the  tzar  Ivan*^  The  third  brother,  I  believe^ 
was  Abdul  Kerim,  who  was  afterwards  Khan  of  Astrakhan.  The  first 
mention  of  Kasim  known  to  me  was  when  he  lay  in  wait  in  the 
neighbourhood  (tf  Astrakhan  to  waylay  the  Russian  traveller  Athanasins 
Nikitin,  when  on  his  way  to  India.t  M.  Veliaminof  Zemof  dates  this 
journey  in  14669  and  Karamsint  in  1470.  Thb  traveller,  in  going  down 
the  Volga  to  Astrakhan,  passed  the  Tartar  towns  of  Uslan  and  Berekzan, 
which  were  doubtless  subject  to  Kasun.  Our  next  mention  of  the  latter 
is  in  Contarittifs  travels,  which  I  have  already  afastracfiedS  He  was  then 
at  issue  with  his  uncle  Ahmed.  It  would  seem  from  the  Shdbani 
Nahmeh  that  Kasim's  amir  el  umera  was  Timur  beg,  a  £unons  Nogai 
chief  who  has  sdready  been  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Ahmed.  Kasim 
otiSned  shelter  to  the  two  grandsons  of  Abnlkbair  when  their  father  had 
been  defeated  by  Ibak  Khan,  and  we  are  Sold  the  latter,  in  alliance  with 
Ahmed,  mardied  against  Kasim,  who,  finding  himself  too  weak  to  oppose 
such  a  strong  army,  sought  refuge  in  Astrakhan.  There  he  was 
beleagured,  and  the  two  yoimg  princes  who  had  taken  refuge  with  him 
had  to  cut  their  way  out  at  the  head  of  forty  attendants,  after  a  fierce 
struggle.1 

Kasim  afterwards  made  peace  with  his  uncle,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
and  in  1480,  when  Ahmed  marched  to  the  Ugra  against  Ivan  III.,  one 
of  the  annalists  says,  *'  and  with  the  tzar  all  the  horde  and  his  brother's 
son,  the  tzar  Kasim  and  the  tzar's  sons,  and  an  innumerable  quantity  of 
Tartars**^    This  is  the  last  mention  I  can  find  of  Kasim. 


ABDUL   KERIM   KHAN. 

Barbaro,  in  reporting  the  war  between  Mengli  Girai  and  the  sons  of 
Ahmed,  says  the  former  marched  against  Astrakhan,  which  belonged  to 
MurUza  Khan.**    This  seems  to  be  a  mistake.    In  1490-1  we  read  that 

«0^dt.i.    Note,  50.  t  Vel.  J^em.,  ii.  83S*  I  ▼!•  4)6.  SAmit,%ifi. 
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the  sons  of  Ahmed,  in  alliance  with  Abdul  Kerixn,  the  tiar  d  Astrakan 
who  if  our  contention  be  right  was  their  cousin,  made  aa  irruption  into 
the  Krim,  where  they  were  defeated,  and  lost  many  of  their  herds. 
Idiku,  the  son  of  Ahmed,  we  are  told,  was  there  killed.* 

In  1503,  when  the  Golden  Horde  was  finally  dispersed,  Yusuf 
and  Shigavlei,  tzarevitches  of  Astrakhan  and  nephews  of  Ahmed 
Khan,  sought  refuge  in  Russia.!  The  former,  we  arc  told,  was  the  son  of 
Yakub  and  the  latter  of  Bakhtiai,  brothers  of  Ahmed.|  Sheikh  Ahmed 
had  been  imprisoned  in  Lithuania,  as  I  have  descnbed.1  According  • 
to  Miechof,  while  he  was  a  ptisoner  he  attempted  to  escape,  and  a 
number  of  people,  led  by  Kazak  Sultan,  a  brother  german  (fratris 
germanus,  ?  his  half-brother),  were  sent  on  ahead  to  the  Volga  to  Abdul 
Kerim  to  solicit  assistance,  but  the  party  were  captured  as  they  were 
traversing  Lithuania,  at  the  instance  of  Mengli  Girai;  and  finally 
imprisoned  at  Kovno. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1509,  we  are  told  that  Abdul  Kerim,  in  alliance 
with  the  Nogai  Murzas  Aguish,  Akhmet  Ali,  and  Shidiak,  made  an 
attack  on  Krim,  but  were  defeated  by  the  Khan.j  This  is  the  last 
mention  I  can  find  of  Abdul  Kerim. 


HUSSEIN    KHAN. 

He  was  apparently  succeeded  by  Hussein  Khan,  who  is  called  the  son 
of  Janibeg.  That  is  no  doubt  of  the  Janibeg  already  mentionedi  and 
who  was  therefore  probably  Abdul  Kerim's  nephew.  He  was  reigning  at 
Astrakhan  when  Muhammed  Girai,  the  Khan  of  Krim,  who  inherited  his 
father's  ambition  and  his  father's  hatred  for  the  Great  Horde,  and  had 
ah^ady  put  his  son  Sahib  Girai  on  the  throne  at  Kazan,  now,  in  the  year 
1522,  marched  against  Astrakhan.  In  alliance  with  Mamai,  a  prince  of 
the  Nogais,  he  drove  Hussein  away  and  captured  the  town,  and  thus 
momentarily  reunited  the  Great  Horde  in  his  own  hands.  Hussein  was 
in  dose  alliance  with  the  Russians,  and  it  was  a  demonstration  which  he 
made  the  previous  year  when  Muhammed  Girai  was  attacking  them 
which  probably  saved  Muscovy  from  being  trampled  under  by  him. 
Hussein  now  sent  envoys  to  lay  the  condition  of  his  country  before  the 
Grand  Prince.  "  But  meanwhile,"  says  Karamzin,  "  the  grandeur  of 
Muhammed  Girai  dissolved  like  a  dream.**  The  Nogais  conspired 
against  him,  and,  as  I  shall  describe  in  a  later  chapter,  assassinated  him 
in  his  tent,  while  a  large  part  of  his  army  perished  miserably  in  the 
8teppe$.f 

•  Ktramiin,  vi.  294.  t/rf^SW-  I  Vtl.  Zern.,  3».    Note,  75. 
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This  was  followed  by  the  reinstatement  of  Hussein  as  Khan  of 
Astrakhan.  He  is  so  called  in  a  letter  of  Saadet  Girai  to  the  Grand 
Prince,  written  in  1523,  in  which  he  calls  Hussein  his  friend.* 


KASIM    KHAN. 

We  have  no  definite  information  about  Astrakhan  for  some  years. 
When  we  again  hear  of  it  in  1533,  Kasim  was  its  ruler.  He  is  called 
Kasai  in  the  Russian  chronicles,  which  is  a  mere  Tartar  corruption 
of  the  Arabic  name  Kasim.  He  v/as  the  son  of  Seyid  Ahmed, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Russian  Synodal  Register.!  This  shows 
that  Astrakhan  was  now  ruled  by  the  descendants  of  Ahmed 
Khan  of  the  Golden  Horde,  and  not  by  those  of  Mahmud  Khan,  his 
brother.  In  1532  Kasim  sent  an  envoy  named  Zloba  to  the  Grand 
Prince  proposing  an  alliance,  but  scarcely  had  the  envoys  arrived,  when 
news  came  that  the  Circassians  had  fallen  on  Astrakhan,  carried  off  the 
Khan,  killed  many  princes  and  people,  plundered  their  corpses,  and  put 
Ak  Kubek  on  the  throne.}    Kasim  apparently  died  the  same  year.} 


AK   KUBEK  KHAN. 

Ak  Kitbek  was  the  son  of  Murtasa  Khan,  and  therefore  the  first 
cousin  of  Kasim.  I  He  had  a  brother  called  Berdibeg  or  Berdibek,  and 
was  apparently  on  good  terms  with  die  Russians.ir  He  only  occupied 
the  throne  for  a  few  months.  It  seems  he  was  dethroned  by  the  Kogais.** 


ABDUL  RAHMAN  KHAN. 

Ak  Kubek  was  succeeded  by  Abdul  Rahman,  who  was  doubtless  a 
descendant  of  Mahmud  Khai^  as  he  does  not  occur  among  the 
descendants  of  Ahmed  Khan  to  the  Synodal  R^ter.tt  He  was 
perhaps  a  son  of  Abdul  Kerim.  He  was  already  on  the  throne  in  1533, 
and  undertook  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Grand  Prince  Vasili4t 
About  1537  we  read  that  the  council  of  r^ency,  who  controlled  matters 

*  Karamzin,  vii.  t6o.  t  Vtl.  Ztrn.,  i.    NotCi  135. 
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during  the  minority  of  Ivan  the  Terribiei  sent  envoys  to  Abdul  Rahman, 
who  was  threatened  by  the  Krim  Tartars  and  the  Nogais,*  and  in  that 
year,  according  to  the  Russian  annals,  the  Nogais  drove  him  away  from 
the  throne  and  put  Dervish  All  in  his  place,t 


DERVISH   KHAN. 

Dervish  Khan  was,  according  to  some  and  perhaps  the  best  of  the 
Russian  authorities,  the  son  of  Sheikh  Haidar,  the  son  of  Sheikh  Ahmed 
Khan.  One  author  makes  him  the  son  of  Sheikh  Ahmedj  At  all  events 
it  is  clear  he  was  a  descendant  of  Ahmed  Khan.  He  was  not  on  the 
throne  long. 


ABDUL  RAHMAN   KHAN  (SECOND  RWGN). 

Dervish  was  apparently  displaced  by  Abdul  Rahman,  for  on  the  20th 
of  September,  1539,  we  find  the  Grand  Prince  Ivan  the  Terrible  sending 
Powadin,  the  son  of  Andrew  Stephanof,  with  a  letter  to  Abdul  Rahman 
to  Astrakhan,  inquiring  after  his  health.  He  also  tent  back  to  him  one 
of  his  people  named  Epboldu,  with  his  companions.}  The  next  year 
Kudaliar  returned  as  Abdul  Rahman's  envoy  to  the  Grand  Prince.  !i  In 
July^  1541,  theie  arrived  from  Astrakhan  an  envoy  named  Feodor 
Neweshin,  who  reported  to  the  Grand  Prince  that  the  Astrakhan 
tzarevitch  Yadigar  was  on  his  way,  that  he  wished  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  Grand  Prince,  and  was  then  staying  at  Kasimof  with  Shah  All. 
With  Feodor  there  went  Ishim,  the  envoy  of  Abdul  Rahman,  with  a 
friendly  letter^  and  a  week  later  Yadigar  arrived  and  entered  the  Russian 
service.ir  The  Yadijar  or  Yadigar  Mnhammed,  just  named,  was 
the  son  of  the  Astrakhan  Khan  Kasim.**^  We  do  not  hear  of  Astrakhan 
for  some  years,  and  when  it  is  mentioned  again  Abdul  Rahman  was  no 
longer.  Khan.    He  had  been  replaced  by  Yamgurchi. 


YAMGURCHI   KHAN. 

Yamgurchi  was  the  son  of  Berdib^  and  the  nephew  of  Ak  Kubek 
Khan.tt  Like  his  uncle,  he  owed  his  throne  to  the  Circassians.tt  We 
first  read  of  him  about  1549,  when  Sahib  Girai,  the  Khan  of  Krim^ 

*  Kartauia,  vii.  siS«          t  Vtl.  Zwn,,  1.  Note,  131.           S  fd.   Notft,  131. 
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raardied  against  AstraSdian^  when  we  are  told  Yagmanji,  no  doubt  a 
corruption  of  Yamgurchi,  was  Khan.  On  this  occasion  tiie  Krim  Khan 
completely  defeated  the  Tartars  of  Astrakhan,  which  town  he  destroyed, 
and  cairied  off  the  inhabitants  with  their  women  and  wealth  to  the 
Krinu*  He  apparently  nombated  his  nephew  Devlet  Girai  as  Khan  of 
Astrakhan. 

The  situation  of  Astrakhan  as  an  entrepot  of  trade  was  too  good, 
however,  for  it  to  be  completely  eradicated.  It  was  absolutely  indis- 
pensable for  the  eastern  trade,  and  however  weak  in  soldiers,  its 
merchants  were  rich  enough,  and  we  are  told  that  Suliman,  the  Turkish 
Sultan,  ordered  the  Krim  Khan  to  send  back  its  inhabitants  to 
Astrakhan,  which  had  meanwhile  been  raised  from  its  ruins,  and  where 
Yamgurchi  was  still  Khan.t  In  August,  1551,  Ishim  went  as  his  envoy 
to  the  Grand  Prince  Ivan  Vasilivitch,  and  on  behalf  of  Yamgurchi 
submitted  himself  and  his  yurt  to  the  suzerainty  of  Russia,  on  the  same 
terms  that  6hah  All  of  Kazan  and  the  other  tzars  had  done.} 

In  May,  1552,  Kaibula,  otherwise  called  Abdulla,  the  son  of  Ak  Kubek 
Khan,  and  therefore  cousin  of  Yamgurchi,  went  to  live  in  Russia.  The 
Grand  Prince  married  him  to  a  daughter  of  Jan  Ali,  brother  of  Shah  All, 
the  former  Khan  of  Kazan,  and  gave  him  the  town  of  Yurief  as  an 
appanage.}  AbduHa  had  a  sister,  who  was  married  to  Ak  Murza,  the  son 
of  the  Nogai  chief  Yosuf. 

Ishim  was  well  received  by  the  Grand  Prince,  and  on  his  return  the 
following  year  he  was  accompanied  by  a  Russian  envoy  named 
Sebastian.  This  probably  aroused  the  Khan's  suspicions,  for  we  are  told 
he  was  only  treated  with  scant  courtesy.  In  the  following  year  com- 
I^nts  arrived  at  Moscow  from  Ismael  and  other  Nogai  princes  against 
Yamgurchi  I  In  1554  we  are  told  that  Yamgurchi,  seduced  by  the 
promises  of  the  Saltan  of  Constantinople,  allied  himsdf  with  Devlet 
Girai  of  the  Krim,  and  with  Yusu^  the  Nogai  chief,  who  was  vexed  that 
his  daugfat^  Shombeka  should  have  been  carried  off  by  the  Russians  as 
a  prisoner.  The  tsar  upon  this  determined  to  conquer  the  Khanate. 
With  him  were  allied  Ismael  and  other  murzas  of  the  Nogais,  who  were 
opposed  to  Dervish.  They  asked  that  Ivan  would  reinstate  Dervish  as 
Khan. 


DERVISH  KHAN  (SECOND  Reign). 

Alter  his  deposition  from    the    throne,  and    during    the    rdgns 
of  Abdul  Rahman  and  Yamgurchi,  Dervish  had  been  a  wanderer. 

*  NoQT.  Jours.  AaUt,  xii.  967.    Karamthi,  vtti.  98.  t  Ktnmsiii,  tUL  19%  130. 
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Thus    ill    1548    he  was    in    Russia;  but    the    not  year^    at   the 
invitation  of  the  Nog^,  he  went  to  five  among  ihem.     In  15S1 
he  once  more  returned  to  Russia.*     He  recchred  Zoenigorod  as  an 
appanage,  and  lived  there  tin  i5$4,t  when  the  Nogai  request  came,  as  I 
have  mentioned.    The  tzar  sent  for  Dervish  and  <Mrdered  his  troops  to 
marcL    They  went  in  three  divisions,  under  Yuria  Ivanovitch  Proukoi, 
Ignatius  Vishniahof,  Stephen  Sidorof,  and  odier  comownders.    Besides 
them  was  a  contingent  (^Cossacksy  under  the  hetman  Theodore  Paulof, 
with  the  Hiti  of  the  boyard-foUowers  and  the  Str^zes.    They  reached 
Zaritzin  on  the  19th  of  May.    An  advance  body  of  light  troops  was  sent 
forward  to  reconnoitre,  who  met  a  body  of  Tartars  opposite  die  Blade 
Island,  defeated  them,  and  captured  «>roe  prisoners.      From  thek 
prisoners  they  learnt  that  Yamgurdri  had  retired  from  the  city  and 
had  occupied  a  position  eight  versts  from  it,  while  die  inhabitants  of 
Astrakhan  had  deserted  it  through  fear,  and  had  taken  ^lelter  on' the 
islands.    On  hearing  thb  the  Russian  commanders  transported  these 
soldiers  from  die  heavy  boats  in  which  they  had  come  to  Zaritzin 
into   lighter  ones,  and  then  going  on  i^ain   anchored  at  Kamen- 
skoi  Yar,  the  site  of   the   older   S«ai,  which,   says  Gmdin,  was 
called  Zarefpody  by  the  Tartars  and  Bolskoi  Serai  by  the  Russians4 
Dividing  their  troops,  one  body  went   on   and  andiorsd  opposite 
Astrakhan.     This  was  on  the  39th  of  May.     The  gates  were  open, 
and  die  terrified  remnant  of  the  inhabitants  fled,  but  the  greater 
part  were  captured  by  the  Christians.     MeanwhSe  another  Russian 
division,  under  Vasenskoi,  marched   against   Yamgurchi,   who  was 
defeated  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  a  large  quantity  of  cannon 
and  muskets  were  found  in  the  camp.    This  camp  is  fixed  with  somii 
probability  by  Gmelin  on  the  branch  of  the  Volga  called  Kutum,  where 
in  his  day  there  was  still  a  fortification  called  Gorodok  Yamgurchi  (/.^., 
the  fort  (tf  Yamgurchi).    The  Khan  had  put  his  treasures  and  seraglio  on 
board  ship,  so  that  they  might  escape  to  the  Caspian,  and  had  himself 
fled.  Dervish  was  now  installed  as  Khan,  and  the  Tartars  who  remained 
behind  or  had  been  captured  swore  fealty  to  their  new  lord  and  to  the 
Russians.    The  latter  divided  their  forces  into  various  contingents, 
which  foUowed  the  several  arms  of  the  Volga  in  the  Delta,  and  captured 
a  great  number  cf  Tartars  who  were  either  in  boats  or  on  the  shore,  and 
released  many  Russians  who  had  been  slaves.    Yamgurchi,  with  a  large 
body  of  followers,  had  retreated  by  the  branch  of  the  Volga  called 
Mochak,  which  runs  through  the  steppe  of  Kislar,  and  thence  to  the  lake 
Beloe,  whence  he  fled  to  Tiumen.    He  was  sharply  pursued,  and  a  great 
number  of  his  people  with  their  money,  treasures,  and  weapons  were 
captured.    They  reported  that  his  wives  had  fled  to  Syshmoshag.    The 
Russians  marched  day  and  night  for  this  spot,  which  they  at  length 
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Tetdiedy  cut  down  the  guards,  and  captured  the  harem  and  treasure.  In 
the  former  were  four  princesses,  named  Tevkel,  Kanbusa,  Erthuana,  and 
Ghinna.  The  last  mM^iMceinU,  and  gave  buth  to  a  son,  whom  she 
called  Yarshhh.  With  these  four  wives  were  also  captured  the  sons  of 
Yamgurchi's  senior  wife  Mecgivana  and  his  granddaughter  Babich. 
Meanwhile  Yamgurchi,  with  the  principal  grandees  of  Astrakhan  and  a 
considerable  army,  escaped  by  the  Mochagish  swamps  to  Kaiabulat 
The  Russians^  having  collected  their  scattered  troops,  arrived  on  the 
7th  of  June  at  Karabulat,  and  uttedy  defeated  him.  He  fled» 
first  to  lake  Bek>e,  where  he  was  again  beaten,  and  afterwards  with  but 
twenty  followers  to  Asof.  The  rest  of  his  followers  were  either  slain  or 
made  prisoners.  On  news  of  this  arriving,  all  the  reniaining  Tartars 
coUeaed  together  and  sent  envoys  to  the  Russian  generalsy  asking  for 
demency  and  to  be  treated  as  their  brothers  who  had  already  submitted 
had  been  treated.  The  Russians  fixed  a  day  when  all  who  wanted  to  Mibmit 
should  go  to  Astrakhan.  There  accordingly  went  Prince  Iraklesh,  who 
was  the  most  eminent  of  their  dqwties,  and  who  with  the  Princes  Ishim 
and  All  collected  their  rehtives  and  subjects.  There  went  Enhuvath 
Asey  with  spoo  armed  warriors,  500  mursas  and  princes,  and  ypoo 
Bhck  Tartars  (ix,  of  the  commonalty).  They  swore  that  they  and  their 
descendants  would  become  subjects  ci  Russia,  and  that  in  case  Derrish 
died  they  would  ask  a  new  ruler  at  the  hands  of  the  Russian  tzar.* 
Karamzin  adds  that  they  also  promised  to  pay  the  Russians  a  tribute  of 
40/X)o  altins  and  3,000  stock  fish,  while  the  Russians  were  granted  the 
free  right  of  fishing  on  the  Volga  from  Kazan  to  the  sea.  Having 
ordered  the  grandees  to  take  up  their  residence  in  the  town,  and  the 
other  Tartars  to  repair  to  the  country  round,  and  havmg  released  the 
many  Russians  who  were  in  captivity,  and  left  a  body  of  Cossacks 
behind  to  protect  Dervish  from  his  new  subjects,  and  probably  also  to 
act  as  a  salutary  check  on  him,  the  Russian  generals  returned  home.t 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Astrakhan  arrived  at  Moscow  on  the  tzar's 
birthday,  and  was  received  with  great  rejoicings.  A  solemn  Te  Deum 
was  sung,  and  the  generals  were  handsomely  rewarded.  The  tiar  went 
out  to  meet  the  princesses  who  had  been  made  prisoners,  whom  he 
treated  very  kindly,  and  on  the  prayer  of  Dervish  sent  them  back  to 
Astrakhan,  except  the  youngest,  who  had  given  birth  to  a  boy,  as  I  have 
mentioned.  The  mother  and  son  were  both  baptized  at  Moscow,  the 
former  receiving  the  name  of  Julienne  and  the  latter  of  Peter.  She  was 
afterwards  married  to  a  distinguished  Russian  named  2^harias  Plecheief. 
Yamgurchi  was  not  content  to  be  quietly  dispossessed.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  sons  of  Yusuf  the  Nogai  chief,  he  made  an  attempt  to 
capture  Astrakhan,  but  was  defeated  by  Dervish  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Cossacks.    Dervish  himself  was  not  long  quiet,  the  Russian  yoke 
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was  net  coagpoBl^  he  begtui  to  enter  into  treasontble  cocretpoadenoe 
with  the  Krim  Khan  Devlct  Gtrai,  and  appointed  Kasbuhtt,  a  tzarevitdi 
of  Krini^  his  kalga.*  He  allowed  the  sons  of  Yusof  muna^  who  were  at 
issue  with  RassiSf  to  cross  the  VolgSi  where  they  defeated  Ismad  rnuna 
and  killed  Kasai  mursa,  allies  of  the  latter.  On  the  approach  of  a  force 
of  Strdttses  he  took  refiige  in  Astralchanf  where  the  Krim  Khan  seat 
some  troops  and  artillery  to  his  asnstance.  Kaftire^  one  of  the  Russian 
officers,  meanwhile^  we  are  tdld|  succeeded  in  restoring  peace,  and 
promised  him  the  tiaf  s  assistance.  Denrish,  however,  continued  his 
intrigues  with  the  ruler  of  Krim,  and  allied  himsdf  wi&  the  Nogai  Ynsuf 
against  Ismad,  and  then  hroke  out  into  open  revolt  Having  put  to 
death  sudi  of  the  marzas  as  sided  with  Russia,  he  sought  relofs  with  five 
hundred  men  in  a  small  town  near  the  Volga.  There  he  was  attacked 
by  the  Russians,  and  then  retired  to  Kazan.  The  tzar  now  ^ent  Ivan 
Chenmisinof  at  the  head  of  the  Strditzes  to  occupy  Astrakhan. 
Dervish  redsed,  and  still  supported  by  ^  Krim  Tarters  refused  to  make 
peace  with  Russia.  But  the  Nogais,  having  put  an  end  to  their  cruel 
strife,  umted  their  forces  to  attack  him,  and  captured  the  artillery 
iHiidi  had  been  supplied  by  the  Krim  Khan,  whereupon  he  fled  to  Azof, 
and  thence  went  to  Mecca.! 

Thus  ended  the  Khanate  of  Astrakhan.  The  tzar  i^pointed  Ivan 
Cheremiunof  its  governor,  who  conciliated  the  inhabitants  by  his 
generosity  and  justice.  He  restored  them  the  araUe  lands  and  the 
idands  m  the  Delta,  and  contented  himsdf  with  imposing  a  small  tribute 
upon  them.  Although  the  Khanate  was  at  an  end,  the  In^»erial  race  of 
the  GiAduk  Hoide  was  not  extinct  Abdulla  and  Isak,  princes  of 
Astrakhan,  entered  the  service  of  Russia,  while,  as  we  shall  show  m  a 
future  chapter,  the  Royal  race  descended  from  Kudmk  Muhammed 
revived  again  in  the  person  of  Yar  Muhammed,  the  Khan  d  Bokhara. 

The  Astrakhan  Tartan  have  been  described  in  some  detail  by  the 
younger  Gmdm,  who  lived  a  long  tune  among  them.  He  tells  us  they 
are  known  as  Yassakniye  Tartars  from  paying  Yassak  or  tribute,  which 
they  agreed  to  do  when  Ivan  the  Terrible  captured  their  dty.  They  are 
divided  into  three  classes.  Yurtowishe,  those  who  live  in  the  town ; 
Aubiie,  those  who  live  in  neighbouring  viUi^;es;  and  Kochefeieshe,  those 
who  are  still  nomades.  The  latter  have  ahnost  disai^>eared,  having  on 
the  invasion  of  the  Kalmida  in  the  seventeenth  century  either  amalga- 
mated with  them  or  joined  the  Krim  and  Kuban  Tartars,  the  Kii|^z 
Kazaks,  and  Bashkirs.  A  few  are  stiU  found  in  the  Nogai  steppe 
towards  Kislar.  The  rapid  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  Astrakhan 
Tartars  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  figures.  In  the  time  of  the 
tzar  Boris,  Yassak  was  paid  for  25,000  bows.  In  1715,  when  the  Krim 
Tartars  attacked  Astrakhan,  they  still  numbered  12,000  men,  while  when 
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GmeHa  wrote^  in  1774,  they  bardy  numbered  2poo  men.  Thejr  wete 
divided  into  Tabans  or  vilLiges,  over  each  of  which  was  a  Tabunoi 
Golowa  or  Stacoet,  who  acted  as  judge,*  After  ththr  conquest  by 
the  Russians  the  Tartars  continnad  to  pay  them  die  same  trHwte  they 
paid  their  f<Miner  masters,  and  were  pematted  to  retain  their  6ld  Unds. 
There  were,  however,  very  largdy  deserted  t^  their  fugitive  inhabitants, 
as  I  liave  mentioned,  and  many  of  them  were  sold  by  their  Tabuns  to 
Russians,  Armenians,  Bukharians,  &ct  Severalofthemurxaswidi  their 
retainers  were  baptised,  and  founded  tkt  £unilies  of  the  Shadiakofe, 
Unissofs,Bashkare6y&c  Theretaioersof  themnrsa8,who  wereinefifect 
slaves,  were  Imown  as  Yamiald  or  Gemeld.  All  the  Yurtuwi^  Tartars 
lived,  when  Gmeltn  wrote,  either  in  the  subuibs  of  Tzar^  or  in  sU  villages 
nearAstnddian;  three  of  these  were  situated  on  die  western  branch  of  die 
Volga,  caUed  the  Boshmakofka,  two  in  the  east,  and  one  in  the  south;  the 
first,  called  Kaxgalik,  was  a  verst  in  drcumferenoe,  and  contained  twenty 
families ;  the  second,  called  Kysan,  contained  two  hundred  fiunilies  and 
five  mosques ;  the  third,  called  Mailegul,  had  but  twenty  families  and  a 
circuit  of  two  versts.  The  two  former  were  eight  versts  and  the  latter 
ten  versts  from  Astrakhan.  In  the  east  was  the  village  of  Bosdaaknl 
on  the  Bolda,  which  was  larger  than  all  the  rest,  and  a  second  vfflage  near 
the  churdi  of  Prdcofekish  containing  fifty  famities.  It  was  called  Kazi 
by  the  Tartars,  because  their  most  distinguished  priests  lived  there.  The 
Russians  called  it  Mashaik.  The  southern  village  was  situated  on  die 
banks  of  the  Kutum,  seven  versts  from  Astrakhan,  and  was  caUed 
Jamenel  by  the  Tartars  and  Tri  Protoki  by  the  Russians.^  The  manners 
and  customs  of  diese  Tartars,  which  are  doubUess  the  same  as  those  of 
their  ancestors  of  the  Golden  Horde,  are  described  by  Gmdin  in  the 
work  already  dted,|  but  they  do  not  form  part  of  our  present  subject. 


jVi^  i.^I  will  now  devote  a  few  lines  to  the  two  chief  towns  of  the  Khanate 
of  Astrakhan.  Astrakhan,  called  Citra  Khan  by  some  of  the  older  trav^eis, 
it  a  cormptiott  of  Haji  Terkhan,  the  name  which  it  bears  on  nnmereos  coins  of 
the  Golden  Horde,  and  by  which  it  is  called  in  the  account  of  the  jonraey  of 
Sidi  All  Iba  Hussein,  the  admiral  of  Sultan  Suliman  the  Great.|  The 
Russians  call  it  Astorokan  and  Khazitorokan,  and  the  Kalmuks  Aiderhan.f  It 
apparently  took  the  place  of  the  town  called  Sumerkent  by  Robniquis.^ 

The  first  mention  of  AsUakhan  known  to  me  is  in  the  travels  of  Ibn  Batuta, 
who  calls  it  Haj  tarkhan,  and  tells  us  it  was  so  called  from  a  devout  Haj  or 
pilgrim  who  settled  there,  in  consequence  of  which  the  prince  exempted  the 
place  from  all  duties.    **  Tarkhan,"  he  says,  '*  among  the  Mongols  denoted  a 


*  Qmelan,  ii.  120-iaa.  t  Id,»  122.  ;  Id,,  123,  X24. 

{  Op.  cit,  ii.  104-144.       I  Mtaier,  UfritclM  Vettcttamm,  579*       f  /<^       ^  VUi  ««##.  lox. 
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place  free  from  all  dntiat.''*  The  famous  travelter  appafently  identified  the 
name  with  Terkhaa,  a  titie  in  use  among  the  Mongoto  and  denoting,  as  Colonel 
Yale  aaya,  the  memher  of  an  order  enjoying  hi^h  privilegea,  tuch  as  freedom 
from  all  exactions,  the  right  to  enter  the  8overeIgn*a  presence  nninnnnoned« 
Act  It  was  a  title  in  use  among  the  Tnrks  from  early  days,  and  probably 
passed  from  them  to  the  Mongols.  It  may  be  compared  with  that  of 
Tmntorokan,  the  dty  of  Tnman^  a  famous  site  occupied  by  a  Rnssian  colony  in 
eariy  days,  and  identified  with  great  probability  with  the  modem  Phanagona. 
I  may  add  that  Pallas  mentions  a  place  in  the  Krim  called  Tarkhon-Dtp,  whtcfa 
seems  to  contidn  the  same  element  The  first  part  of  the  name  is  probably 
derived  firom  Haji,  a  pilgrim.  It  is  carious  that,  according  to  Coont  Potockl, 
the  rains  at  Setittennoi  Gorodok,  which  I  have  identified  with  the  older  Serai, 
are  known  as  Jid  Haji,  pronounced  Jigit  Haji  by  the  Kalmuks,  which  is 
probably  the  name  of  some  saintly  person  who  formerly  Ihred  among  them«t 
The  next  time  the  name  occnrs  is  apparently  in  the  account  of  the  ravages 
caosed  by  the  plagne  in  Sonthem  Rnssia  in  1346^  when  Astraldian  » 
named  among  the  towns  which  snfiered  from  it.}  About  the  same  time 
Pegollotti  mentions  it  in  his  notices  of  the  land  route  to  Cathay.  He  calls  it 
Ointarchan  and  also  Gittarchan,  both  doubtless  corruptions  of  Haji  Tarkhaa, 
He  tells  us  it  was  twenty-five  days*  journey  with  an  ox  waggon  and  from  ten 
to  twelve  days  with  a  horse  waggon  from  Tana,  and  one  day  firom  Serai 
by  river.  He  recommends  people  who  make  the  journey  there  from  Tana 
to  take  twenty^five  days'  supply  of  flour  and  salt  fish.  Of  meat  they  would  find 
enough,  he  says,  at  all  the  pjaces  on  the  way.l  In  the  Carta  Catalana  of  137$ 
and  in  the  Portulana  Mediceo  it  is  called  Agitarchan,  while  in  Fra  Mauro*s 
map  it  is  called  Azetrechan.^  Coins  struck  there  first  occur  in  the  year  1374-5, 
under  Cherkes  bek,  and  on  them  it  is  called  Hajiterchan.^  We  next  read  of 
it  in  the  accounts  of  Timur's  campaigns  in  the  IQpchak,  when,  as  I  have 
mentioned.tt  it  was  captured  and  destro3red,  and  its  inhabitants  put  to  tbe 
sword.^t  Muller  argues  that  on  its  restoration  the  site  of  the  town  was  moved 
some  distance  away  to  within  Iht  Delta,$|  and  this  is  confirmed  by  a  fact 
apparently  unknown  to  him,  that  on  the  coins  of  the  Golden  Horde  we  meet 
with  coins  of  "  New  Astrakhan  *  as  well  as  Astrakhan.  These  occur  under 
Shadibeg  in  the  year  805  (1./.,  1402  and  1403),  while  the  coins  of  the  older  city 
range  from  1375  to  1427  and  1428. 

Our  next  author  is  Josafa  Barbaro,  who  wrote  about  the  tniddle  of  the  fifteenth 
centuty,  and  who  tells  us  Cithercan  stood  on  the  river  Itil  (s>.,  the  Volga),  and 
that  it  was  then  a  little  town  in  a  manner  destroyed,  although  fn  time  past  it 
had  been  great  and  of  great  Came.  ^  For  before  it  was  destroyed  by  Tamerlane," 
he  says,  *'  the  spices  and  silk  that  pass  now  tlirough  Syria  came  to  Cithercan, 
and  from  thence  to  Tana."  The  Itil,  he  says,  fell  into  the  sea  of  Bachu  (iV.,  the 
Caspian),  about  twenty-five  miles  firom  Cithercan.|l  When  the  Venetian 
envoy  Contarini  passed  through  the  Kipchak  in  1471,  he  visited  Astrakhan, 

*  Cathay  ABd  the  Way  Thither;  S87.   Note,  z.  i  Id. 

I  Vcy^gt  dmot  le«  Steppes  d*A«trak*n,  ftc,  !i.  38. 

i  Mailer,  op.  cit,  ii.  579*    Kanmxia,  iv.  339.  |  Cathay  and  tbe  Way  Thither.  287  asd  29a. 

^  Id,,  387.    Note,  z.  **  Frshn,  Ret.,  300.  tt  AhU^  257. 

i:  Sherifaddin,  u.  379-38x-  Ii  ^^  58I1  S8s.  II  Op.  cit..  ed.  Hack.,  3Z. 
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which  he  caUt  CitmcAiL  He  telle  ae  it  wee  e  imell  town  sononiided  by  a  lam 
wall.  The  few  houset  it  contained  were  built  of  bricks,  but  it  wae  evident  that 
it  had  potseased  eeveral  edifices  at  no  distant  date.  "  It  is  aaid,**  he  adds, ''  to 
have  been  in  ancieut  times  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  the  spices  which 
came  to  Venice  by  way  of  Tana  having  passed  through  it.  Tana  was  eight 
daya'  journey  distant* 

The  deetmction  of  Serai  in  1472  by  the  Russians^  no  doubt  gave  an  immense 
impetus  to  the  growth  of  Astrakhan,  and  we  find  Herberstein  a  few  years  later 
speaking  of  it  as  a  wealthy  city  and  the  great  emporium  of  the  Tartars.  He 
tells  us  it  lay  on  the  Volga,  near  its  mouth,  and  ten  day%*  journey  below  Kasan. 
He  calls  the  place  Astrakhan,  and  adds  there  are  some  who  call  it  CHrahan.} 
His  contemporary  Paul  Centnrione,  who  was  seat  by  the  Venetians  to  the  tsar 
Vasili  to  ask  him  to  allow  Indian  merchandise  from  Astrakhan  to  pass  freely 
through  his  territory,  speaks  of  it  as  a  principal  entrep6t  of  the  Indian  trade. 

Astrakhan  was  conquered  by  the  Russians^  as  we  have  shown,  in  1554.  In 
1558  the  English  traveller  Jenkinson,  in  going  down  the  Volga,  tells  us  that 
**  On  the  14th  of  July  he  passed  by  an  old  castle,  which  was  Old  Astrakhan, 
and  leaving  it  upon  the  right  hand  he  arrived  at  New  Astrakhan,  which  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  conquw ed  six  years  past  (?  four).}  The  later  history  of 
Astrakhan  forms  no  part  of  ro>  subject. 

Qamba,  who  spent  some  time  at  Astrakhan  about  i8ao,  says  the  Tartars 
then  numbered  about  lo^oou,  who  were  mainly  descended  from  the  old 
inhabitants  of  the  Khanate.  They  were  chiefly  engaged  in  horse  and  cattle 
breeding,  as  carriers,  and  merchants,  and  had  a  great  reputation  for  hones^. 
They  were  Sunni  Muhammedans,  and  had  a  beautiful  mosque.  |  Such 
are  the  peaceful  remnants  of  the  once  terrible  Golden  Horde.  Astrakhan  is 
now  in  effect  a  cosmopolitan  place,  with  a  population  of  Russians,  Armenians, 
Jews,  Persians,  Bokharians^  Turkomans,  and  until  lately  a  considerable  colony 
also  of  Hindoos,  all  attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  magnet  of  trade. 

Seraichuk,  which  is  a  contraction  of  Serai  Kuchuk,  means  **  Little  Serai,"  and 
was  an  important  town  of  the  Golden  Horde,  situated  on  the  Yaik  or  Ural,  about 
fifty«eight  versts  from  its  mouth.  Near  it  was  the  burial  place  of  the  Khans  of 
the  horde.  This  is  called  Caminazar  in  the  early  map  of  this  region,  known  at 
the  Fabrica  del  Mondo  by  Lorenso  Agnari,  while  in  the  Pissiganian  i^ap  the 
royal  cemetery  is  called  Torcel.T  Seraichuk  is  first  mentioned  by  Abulghasi  in 
describing  the  reign  of  Bereke  Khan,  He  says  it  was  founded  by  Batu.^  As 
it  was  near  the  it>yal  cemetery  of  the  horde,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was 
the  same  place  as  the  Kok  Orda,  where  Juchi  is  said  to  have  had  his  camp.tt 
Abulghazi  tells  us  TokUghu  Khan  was  buried  at  SeraichuL^t  This  was  in 
1313.  A  few  years  later  it  is  mentioned  by  Ibn  Batuta,  who  passed  through  it 
on  his  wtor  to  Urgenj.  It  first  occurs  as  a  mint  place  in  the  year  775  (U., 
1373-4),  on  the  coins  of  Ilban,  while  its  last  occurrence  is  on  the  coins  ol 
Dervish  Khan  in  the  fifteenth  century.    At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 


•  Conttrini,  ed.  lUck.,  I49-I5».  t  Vid*  anU,  3x2.  t  Op.  dt.,  Hack,  ed.,  li.  76. 

(  MuIIer,  op.  dt,  536.    Note,  7.  |  Gambs,  Voyage  dam  la  Ruatie  Meridionaia,  ii.  400. 

<|  Von  Hanamei',  Golden  Horde,  tx.    Note,  5.   280,    Note,  3.         ••  Op,  ciu,  i8i. 
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ctntury  it  wm  occupied  by  tbo  Nogatt,  »ad  it  mtntioiied  by  Hcrbentein  mi 
bdonging  to  one  of  their  chiefs  named  Shidak.*  Abont  the  tame  time  it 
it  named  in  the  narrative  of  the  journey  of  Sidi  Ally  ton  of  Hnttein,  the 
admiral  of  Snliman.t  The  Bnglith  trareiltr  Jenkifitoo  mentiont  it  at  occopied 
by  a  Nogai  prince  whom  he  calls  Smille  (i^.,  Ismael).  In  1580  it  waa  captured 
by  the  Cotsackt  of  the  Ural,  when  we  are  told  by  Levchine  they  destroyed  it 
and  killed  its  inhabitants,  without  aparing  age  or  tex,  and  even  plundered 
the  graves  of  their  contents.| 

The  ruins  of  Seraichuk  were  visited  by  Pallat,  who  thnt  detcribes  them 
He  tells  us  the  ancient  town  was  situated  some  distance  to  the  west  of  the 
present  station  of  Saracbikofskoi.  The  ditch  is  the  only  part  of  it  which 
remains  perfect.  The  rampart  can  still,  however,  be  easily  traced,  and  is  four 
or  five  versts  in  circumference.  On  two  sides  it  runs  along  the  Yaik  and  a 
small  stream  called  the  Seraichuk,  and  it  is  cut  through  by  a  canal 
which  is  now  dry.  Within  the  enclosure  are  remains  of  houses  and  domes 
built  of  stone.  The  tiles  or  bricks  are  long  and  wide,  and  there  are  fragments 
of  brown  stone  filled  with  fossil  shells.  This  stone  is  imlike  any  seen 
by  Pallas  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  few  potsherdt  among  the  ruins 
except  some  made  of  a  kind  of  porcelain,  having  a  good  enamel  glace 
00  them,  and  coloured  white,  yellow,  and  blue,  and  others  painted  in 
diflierent  colonrt.  The  damp  and  effloretcence  are  to  great  that  objects  in 
iron  found  there  are  much  corroded,  at  are  the  coint  in  tilver  and  copper 
which  sometimes  occur.  Among  the  Cossacks  Pallas  met  with  glass  beads 
and  with  pieces  of  coral  and  topas,  which  were  very  well  worked,  and  had 
come  from  these  ruins.  The  place  it  filled  with  tombt,  which  are  lined  with 
tilet.  Pallat  describet  the  site  at  most  depressing  and  barren,  surrounded 
by  reeds  and  marsh  plants,  and  encrusted  with  salt,  and  argues  that  it  wat 
only  choten  for  purposes  of  safety  when  the  power  of  the  Qoldea  Horde  vrat 
waning.} 

In  Jenkinson*s  map  there  is  a  place  called  Shakashik,  which  is  put  half  a 
degree  further  north  than  Seraichuk.|    Of  this  town  I  know  nothing. 

I  may  here  add  that  Yanghikent,  the  town  on  the  lower  Jaxartet  mentioned 
in  an  earlier  note,f  is  very  probably  the  mint  place  which  occura  on  certain 
coins  of  Abdulla  Khan  in  766  (1./.,  1363-4)1  under  the  form  of  Yanghi  Shehr 
and  Shehr  el  Jedid.** 

N0U  2.— Vitut,  the  Lithuanian  king,  who  was  such  an  important  figure  in 
the  history  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  about  the  yeart  1496-7, 
crossed  the  Doe,  and  having  surrounded  a  horde  of  Tartars,  transported  them 
to  Lithuania,  and  planted  them  at  colonittt  between  Vilna  and  TrokLtf 
Their  detcendants  still  live  there,tt  and  are  apparently  known  as  Likani.|{ 
They  are  thus  enumerated  by  Latham,  who  has  drawn  his  information 
apparently  from  the  Russian  census  tables.  In  Bsthonia  12,  Kovno  4x5, 
Grodno  849,  Vilna  1,874,  Minsk  2.r20,  Podolia  46;  altogether  5,3i6.|| 


*  Op.  cit..  ii ,  Hack.  td..  73. 74.  1  Journ  Atiat.,  lat  i«r.,  ix.  a8<, 

\  Id. ,  xi.  s68.        I  PaUu  Voyages,  dec  .  i.  ^6-6s8.         %  Mailer,  SamL  Ruie.  Oasb.,  viL  439. 

f  Aniit  290.  **  Frfthn.  Catalofve  of  Pnch'a  CollocUon. 

ft  Bobucx  Hittoire  d«  la  Tauride,  347.  i;  Karamsin.  v.  Z96.  f |  Gol4sn  Herdt,  364. 

\\  Latham,  Native  Race*  of  the  Raatiao  Binpire.  148. 
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Nate^.-^Von  Hammer  enumerttet  the  followidg  Rottian  families  at  of 
Tartar  origin :— Bebiko^  Birkin,  Blokhin,  Boltin,  Busole^  Vekentof,  Veliatninoi; 
Verdere£iki,Viilukhon,Oaitarof,  Glinski,  Glebof,  Godunof;  Golovin,  Gocowxof, 
Davudof,  Dashkof;  Derehawin,  Dobrinski,  Dnvanof^  Daniiof,  Duraof,  Elisarof, 
Elchin,  Shdaoof,  Shemailof,  Zago&kin,  Zagrashki,  Zaitzof-Birdiokhi,  Zemof; 
ZIohin,  Itmailof*  Itupoi^  Ramuaio,  Karandeef,  Karaulof^  Kastnref^  Klementef. 
Kluthin,  Koatof,  Kokoahkin,  Koltofsk,  Korobiin,  KoaMmrpi;  Kremeneuki, 
Kriokof,  Kntumof,  Xaptef;  Leontef,  Loputhin,  Lupandin,  Lioba&ki,  Manstirof, 
Masaalof,  Matioshkin,  Merlin,  Mestsherski,  Molviafiinof,  Narbekof,  Narushkin, 
Obe^aninof,  Obinyakof;  Obyedol,  Ogare(  Oknisof,  Opnudn,  Orinkin,  Ostalief, 
Panlo^  Petrof*Solowog8,  Peshkof,  Pilfiemof,  Plemeanniko^  Poshegin,  PodoUki, 
Polivanof^  Porowat,  Prokudin,  Radilof,  Rataef,  Rostopcbin,  Rtischef,  Sabnrof, 
Safonof,  Svercbko(  Svisbof,  Selivano^  Seliverttoi^  Simski,  Sovin,  Somonof, 
Sonin,  Soroknmof,  Satin,  Talusin,  Taptukof,  Tarbeyei;  Tewashef,  Tegleyef, 
Teryaef,  Timiryasef,  Tretiakof,  Turgenef,  Uvarof,  Unisof,'  Fustof,  Khabarof, 
Khitru,  Kbofirin,  Kboduref,  Khomakof,  Kobakof-Yaxuko^  Khooukof,  Khot- 
yaintsof,  Chefkin,  Cherimisof,  Cbirikof.  Sbisbmatof,  Sbeidakof,  Yarief,  Ynahkof, 
Yasikof,  Yakoftaef;  Yakutin.*  Tbia  list  of  i^mes  contains  some  of  tbe  best 
known  in  Russian  bistory,  and  proves  wbat  a  strong  and  vigorous  graft  the 
Russian  race  received  from  its  former  masters  tbe  Tartars. 

l^0U  4.— Ocaealogy  of  the  later  Khans  of  tbe  Golden  Horde  and  the  Khans 
of  Astrakhan. 

TiMUR  Khan. 
Kuclink  Mntumroed  Khao. 


Mahmod  Khtn.       Ahmed  Khan.       Yaknb  S«I^.      Bakhtiar  Saltan. 


Yntnf.  SheikhaYliir. 


Kaaim    Tanibea    AbdnlKerim    Seyid  Ahmed    Murtaxa       Sheikh  Ahmed 
Khan.     KhML           Khan.              Khao.  Khan.  Khan. 
I                   I                       i               .     1  I 
Hntaein   Abdul  Rahman  Kaaim  Khan,    j                T       Sheikh  Haidar, 
L    Akkubek.  Bardibtf.  | 

Kaikiilat.   Yad/gar.     I  I         DenJiKhta 

JChaibola.  Yanumtchi 
Khaa. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

THE  tCHANS  OP  KAZAN  AND   KASIMOP. 

KAZAN. 

ULUGH  MUHAMMED  KHAN  AND  HIS  PREDECESSORS. 

I   HAVE  mentioned  that  when  the  patrimony  of  Juchi  Khan  was 
dUtribttted  among  his  sons  each  one  seems  to  have  inherited  a 
certain  number  of  clans  and  a  separate  campii^g  ground.    The 
main  horde  in  the  west  under  Batu  pastured  the  < 
Volga  and  the  Don.    This  pasture  ground  of  the 
Volga  was  limited  apparently  on  the  south  by  tl 
were  Batu's  winter  quarters,  and  on  the  north 
which,  according  to  more  than  one  testimony,*  ] 
actual  country  of  the  Golden  Horde  on  the  north 
old  frontier,  and  was  the  previous  boundary  of  the  Comans  or  PoloutsL 
North  of  this  and  extending  over  the  modem  province  of  Kazan  was  the 
ancient  Bulgaria,  formerly  a  flourishing  Idngdom.    At  the  time  of  Batu's 
invasion  it  was  occupied  apparently  by  the  Chuvashes  (whoj  according 
to  the  best  modem  Russian  inquirers,  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Bulgarians),  by  the  Gieremisses/Votiaks,  and  Mordvins.    The  so-called 
Tartars  of  Kazan,  who  now  form  such  an  imposing  element  in  the 
population  of  this  district,  were  originally  no  doubt  a  part  of  the  Golden 
Horde,  and  migrated  there  after  the  great  Mongol  invasion.    When  and 
under  whom  they  migrated  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  settle.    Bolghari 
occurs  as  a  mint  place  of  the  Golden  Horde  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Arikbugha,t  but  this  may  not  mean  that  any  Tartars  were  then  living 
there,  but  merely  that  the  town  was  subject  to  their  control    In  regard 
to  the  princes  who  first  founded  a  quasi  independent  authority  in  this 
district  we  have  but  the  faintest  light    It  is  generally  assumed  that 
Vlugh  Muhammed  was  the  first  to  do  so,  but  this  is  a  mistake.    Let  us 
follow  his  pedigree  somewhat.    Barbaro,  who  was  a  first-rate  authority 
since  he  was  a  contemporary,  says  he  was  the  son  of  Hassan  Oghll4  He 
also  describes  him  as  having  a  grandson  grown  up  in  1437,  proving  |ie 
was  then  an  old  man.    Abulghazi  tells  us  he  was  the  s6nof  Hassan 
Oghli,  sumamed  Ichkili  Hassan  |     In  a  genealogy  of  the  tzars  of 

•Vid$gnii,  100.         t//,ns  1  GoMtfe  MoNt,  Ao.    Nolt,3*         |0|>.dt,i^. 
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Krira  and  Kazaxii  quoted  by  M,  Vcl.  Zcmof,*  he  is  called  the  son  of 
Zekil  Assan  Ulan.  In  the  register  of  the  Synodal  Library,  quoted  by  the 
same  author,  Ulu  Ahmet  (as  he  is  there  called)  is  made  the  son  of  Seche 
Assan  Ulan.  In  the  r^^er  of  the  Archives  he  is  also  made  the  son  of 
Segen  Assan  Ulan.t  There  is  in  fact  no  difference  of  opinion,  and  this 
being  so  and  remembering  his  future  history,  it  is  very  curious  that  none 
of  the  authors  who  have  discussed  the  origin  of  the  Kazan  Khans  have 
seen  that  he  was  not  only  the  son  of  Hassan  Oghli,  but  also  that  his 
fether  was  the  chief  of  Bulgaria  before  him.  It  is  at  all  events  a  more 
than  remarkable  coincidence  that  Muhammed  should  have  been  the 
son  of  a  Hassan,  that  a  Hassan  who  was  chief  of  Bulgaria  at 
the  time  when  Muhammed*s  father  must  have  lived  had  a  son 
called  Muhammed  Sultan  ;t  that  Ulugh  Muhammed  himself  should 
have  become  'ruler  of  Bulgaria,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
evidence  of  any  kind  to  militate  against  the  position.  I  therefore 
conclude  without  hesitation  that  the  Hassan  whose  history  I  have 
related,}  and  one  of  whose  coins  struck  in  1372  is  extant,  was  the  father 
of  Ulugh  Muhammed.  He  was  not  improbably  also  the  brother  of  Azis 
Khan.  I  have  argued  that  Hassan's  father  was  called  Ali  BegH 
Abulghazi  makes  Hassan  the  son  of  a  person  whose  name  is  read 
doubtfully  by  Des  Maisons  as  Habin^,  which  is  perhaps  a  corruption 
of  Ali  Beg.H  M.  VeL  Zemof  reads  the  name  Hina,^  while  he 
says  that  the  Russian  genealogical  tables  agree  with  Abulghazi  in 
deducing  Ulugh  Muhammed  from  Tuka  Timur.tt  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  whatever  for  doubting  this  conclusion,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  Bulgaria  was  assigned  to  Tuka  Timur  as  an  appanage,  and 
that  Mangu  Timur  enlarged  it  by  granting  his  son  Ureng,  Krim  and 
Kaffa,  as  I  have  mentioned.tt  At  all  events,  both  the  royal  stems 
of  Krim  and  Kazan  seem  to  have  been  descended  from  this  Tuka 
Timur. 

Tuka  Timur  had  a  son  Oreng,  or  Uz  Timur,  as  he  is  called  by 
Abulghazi.  Uz  Timur  had  a  son  Saricha  Kunchak  Oghlan,SS  who  had 
two  sons,  Tokul  Khoja  and  Tulek  Timur.il  Habin^,  we  are  told,  was 
the  son  of  Tulek  Timur,  and  Hassan  Oghlan  the  son  of  Habin6.  Habin^ 
or  Ali  Beg  was  probably  ruling  in  Bulgaria  when  it  was  attacked  and 
appropriated  by  Pulad  Timur  the  Sheibanid,  as  I  have  mentioncd.^^ 
Pulad  was  driven  away  by  the  Russians  in  1367,  and  killed  by  Azis 
Khan.*^  We  next  meet  with  an  enigmatical  sentence  in  Von  Hammer^ 
which  I  cannot  quite  understand.  He  tells  us  that  in  1370  Prince  Dimitri 
Constantinovitch  of  Suzdal  sent  his  brother  Boris  and  his  son  Vasili 
with  a  great  army  against  the  Khan  of  Bulgar,  Hassan  (?  Haidar),  who 


•  Op.  cit.  t  Td„  i.    Note,  sx.  I  Ani$,  307. 

«  AmU,  toS,  t^.  I  /4.  ^  AbuJ^hasi,  op.  dt,  187.  **  Op.  cit..  i.  Nott,  80. 
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on  the  break  up  of  the  kingdom  of  Janib^  and  Berdibeg  had  seized 
upon  that  district,  as  Taghai  had  upon  the  land  oi  the  Mordvins.  With 
this  expedition  went  the  Tartar  envoy  Haji  Khoja.  They  displaced 
HeUdar  from  the  throne  of  Bulgar,  and  put  upon  it  the  son  of  the  Bak.* 
This  sentence  as  it  stands  is  contradictory  and  unintelligible^  and  I 
formedy  was  disposed  to  think  that  what  was  meant  is^  that  when  Pulad 
Timur  was  driven  away  from  Bulgaria  it  was  occupied  by  Haidar  (whose 
origin  I  don't  know  unless  he  was  the  brother  of  Mengli  Girai  of  Krim, 
which  is  not  improbable),  who  was  replaced  by  the  son  of  the  Beg  (/./.» 
according  to  my  reading  by  Hassan) ;  but  it  would  seem  from  Karamzin, 
who  calls  Hassan  the  enemy  of  Dimitri  of  Suzdal,  that  it  was  Hassan 
who  was  then  displaced  and  Haidar  seated  on  the  throne.t  Hassan  ia 
said  to  have  captured  Serai  in  768  (^  the  h^.  (i>.,  1569),  and,  as  I  have 
said,  we  have  a  coin  of  his  struck  in  137^4 

In  1376  we  find  the  Grand  Prince  Dimitri  sending  an  army  under  the 
command  of  Prince  Dimitri  Michaelovitch  to  conquer  Bulgaria.  He  was 
joined  by  the  sons  of  the  Prince  of  SuzdaL  The  peoj^e  of  the  country 
marched  to  meet  them  on  camels  and  making  ferocious  cries,  hoping  thus 
to  frighten  the  horses  of  the  Russian  cavahy,  but  it  was  of  no  avaiL  The 
Russians  burnt  the  villages,  the  winter  quarters,  and  boats  of  the  Tartars, 
and  forced  their  two  rulers,  Hassan  and  Muhammed  SuUan  iijt^  Ulugh 
Muhammed),  to  submit  to  the  Grand  Prince.  They  also  paid  him  a 
sum  of  2,000  roubles,  a  part  of  which  went  to  Dimitri  of  Suzdal,  and  gave 
3,000  roubles  to  be  distributed  among  the  soldiers  ;  and  as  a  proof  that 
they  consented  to  become  tributaries  of  Russia,  they  received  into  their 
town  a  Muscovite  customs-officer.}  If  Hassan  was  displaced,  therefore, 
from  the  throne  of  Kazan,  it  was  only  very  temporarily.  The  ^pedition 
last  mentioned  was  followed  by  the  invasion  of  Bulgaria  and  Russia  by 
the  Sheibanid  Prince  Arabshah,as  I  have  mentioned,!  and  this  again  by 
the  rule  of  Toktamish,  whose  father,  according  to  my  reading  of  the 
authorities,  was  the  cousin  of  the  father  of  Hassan,  f  During  his  reign 
it  would  seem  that  Bulgaria  was  subject  to  him,  though  probably 
mediately,  and  Hassan  or  his  son  Muhanmied  doubtless  continued  to 
rule  there. 

About  the  year  137  s  a  band  of  buccaneers  from  Novgorod  plundered 
the  banks  of  the  Volga  as  far  as  Astrakhan,  where  they  were  destroyed 
by  the  Tartar  Prince  Salchei,  and  in  1378  another  band  of  them  was 
desiroyed  near  I^an  by  the  Viatkans*** 

In  the  campaign  of  Toktamish  against  Timur  in  1397,  the  contingent 
of  Bulgaria  is  mentioned  as  if  under  a  separate  jurisdictiomtt  It  was 
during  the  same  year  that  the  buccaneers  from  Novgorod  made  another 


•  Gotdea  Horde,  ^i^        t  Op.  ctt.,  v.  49.         X  Vid$  Mnt$,  m;. 
IAnU,ztz.    '      t^^iftb>*atthtM4ofthiacJuptcr. 
tt/rf^a44. 
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imid  upon  the  Bolgtrian  towns  of  Yukotin,  Kazan,  &&>  and  ravaged 
them  mercilessly.* 

In  1395  Tiraur  made  his  second  attack  upcm  the  Golden  Horde,  in 
which  he  laid  the  power  of  Tdrtamish  in  the  dust,  and  four  years  later 
we  find  the  Grand  Prince  Vasili  sending  his  brother  Yuri  at  the  head  of 
a  large  army,  which  captured  Bolghari,  Yukotin,  Kazan,  and  Ktemenchug. 
For  three  months  the  Russian  troops  ravaged  the  land,  and  returned 
laden  with  a  rich  booty.  Never  had  the  Russians  penetrated  so  far  into 
the  Tartar  country,  and  from  this  time  Vasili  styled  himself  Prince  of 
Bulgaria.t 

The  invasion  of  Timor,  although  it  apparently  did  not  overflow 
Bulgaria,  caused  a  revolution  in  its  government  Its  extent  and  nature 
we  cannot  quite  foUow.  It  would  seem  at  all  events  that  Hassan  and  his 
son  Ulugh  Muhammed  were  ejected,  for  in  one  account  we  read  of  a 
chief  caUed  Abdul  Khan,  who  is  even  said  to  have  ruled  there  when 
Timur  arrived,  and  who  had  two  sons  named  Altun  Bek  Khan  and  Alim 
Bek  Khan,  who  are  made  in  the  saga  to  be  the  founders  of  Kazan.)  In 
another  account  Timur  is  made  to  destroy  Kazan,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  rebuilt  by  a  chief  named  Ilkhan  Khan.l  Alim  Bek,  it  is 
suggested  by  M,  Vel.  2temof,  is  the  same  person  as  the  Ali  Beg  to  be 
named  presently. 

In  the  year  1411,  we  are  told  by  Karamzin  that  Daniel  Borisovitch,  one 
of  the  princes  of  Nijni  Novgorod,  at  the. head  of  the  guard  of  the 
Buigarsa»  Princes,  defeated  Peter  Dimitrovitch,  brother  of  the  Grand 
Prince  Vasili,  at  Liskof^  while  Talich,  the  voivode  of  Daniel,  assisted  by 
the  tzarevitch  of  Kaziein,  with  less  than  five  hundred  men,  Russians  and 
Tartars,  pillaged,  the  ancient  city  of  Vladimir,  but  after  these  successes 
Daniel  was  abandoned  by  his  allies,  the  Tartars  of  Kazan,  who  returned 
home  with  their  booty.l 

A.  few  years  later  Ulugh  Muhammed  displaced  Chekre,  the  Khan  who 
ruled  at  Serai,  and  until  1437  he  was  constantly  mixed  up  with  the 
history  of  the  Golden  Horde,  as  I  have  related  in  a  previous  chapter.!* 
In  that  year  he  was  defeated  and  driven  away  by  Kuchuk  Muhammed. 
In  Ofder  to  understand  his  subsequent  history,  we  must  remember  that 
he  was  Prince  of  Bulgaria  or  Khan  of  Kazan  before  he  became  chief  of 
the  Golden  Horde. 

I  have  mentioned  how,  when  defeated  and  driven  away  by  Kuchuk 
Muhammed,  Ulugh  Muhammed  sought  refuge  at  Bielef  in  Lithuania, 
relying  on  the  friendship  of  the  Grand  Prince  Vasilii  to  whom  he  had 
proved  a  faithful  patron,  but  he  calculated  without  his  host.  Vasili 
aUtnted  him  to  settle  for  a  while  on  the  banks  of  the  Oka,  in  the  district 
of  Bielef  and  within  the  modem  province  of  Tula,  but  either  through 
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jealousy  or  thnmi^  fear  of  the  new  Khan  of  Serai,  against  whom  no 
doubt  Mnhamtwfd  was  plotting,  he  at  length  ord«EiBd  him  to  leave  The 
latter  was  hart  by  tiie  ingratitttde,  and  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Grand 
Prince,  which  has  been  preserved  in  the  Russian  archives.  It  is  dins 
translated  by  TomireUi.  *^  My  liege  and  brother,— Do  not  refuse  me  the 
short  space  of  time  necessary  to  prepare  for  my  departure.  I  will  soon 
quit  your  tenitone%  where  you  are  unwilling  to  grant  me  an  asylum.  I 
have  never  done  you  evil  nor  meditated  doing  so;  why,  therefore,  do  you 
seek  to  dissolve  a  friendship  which  on  my  part  shall  continue  to  the 
grave  ?  If  God  restores  me  my  kingdom,  I  will  then  prove  the  sincerity 
of  my  present  manifestations ;  but  if  you  still  doubt  my  integrity  and 
friendship,  take  one  oi  my  dear  sons  as  a  hostage.  Nay,  moroi  acc^  in 
writir^  an  assurance  on  my  part  with  my  seal  and  signature,  containing 
a  solemn  oath  that  I  will  never  disturb  the  goodwill  which  has  hitherto 
existed  between  us,  either  by  dissension  or  war ;  and  I  here  conjure  your 
God  and  mine  to  destroy  me  as  a  perjurer,  ahd  to  strike  me  even  by  the 
death  of  my  children  if  ever  I  infringe  upon  my  solemn  oath.*^ 

We  are  toki  that  in  his  extremity  he  also  prostrated  himself  at  the 
door  of  a  Russian  church  and  uttered  the  followmg  prayer.  "  God  of 
the  Russians,  who  regardest  not  the  fitces  of  men  but  their  hearts^  thou 
knowest  how  just  is  my  cause.  Thou  seest  the  frightful  situation  to 
which  my  enemies  have  reduced  me,  and  the  ungrateful  mannerin  which 
the  Grand  Duke  repays  the  love  I  bore  him  and  the  benefits  I  have 
rendered  him,  and  yet  the  latter  seeks  to  deprive  me  of  life.  God  of  the 
Christians,  be  therefore  a  just  judge  between  us,  protect  the  innocent  and 
punish  the  guilty." 

The  letter  I  have  mentioned  Ulugh  Muhammed  sent  o£f  with  an 
embassy  of  three  princes,  named  Ediberdei,  the  Btg  Hussein  of  Serai, 
and  Hussein  Khoja.f 

Meanwhile  the  Grand  Prince  had  despatched  an  army  of  40,000  men, 
commanded  by  his  cousins  Shemiaka  and  Dimitri  the  Red,  who 
beleagured  Bielef.  They  were  obdurate  and  refused  to  listen  to  Muham- 
med's  entreaties,  but  were  brought  to  their  senses  by  a  sudden  panic 
which  seized  their  troops,  and  in  consequence  of  which  they  broke  up  and 
hastily  retired,  pursued  by  the  Tartars.  Muhammed,  however,  was  too 
prudent  to  miscalculate  his  real  power,  and  having  left  Bielef,  he, 
according  to  Karamzin,  who  is  foilowed  by  Von  Hammer,  traversed 
the  country  of  the  Mordvins  and  settled  down  at  Kazan.^  These 
writers  make  him  the  founder  of  the  Khanate  of  Kazan,  which  we  have 
seen  was  practically  founded  long  before ;  his  father  havii^  in  fact 
reigned  there.  My  learned  friend  M.  Vel.  Zemof  even  goes  further  than 
this,  and  assigns  the  foundation  of  the  Khanate  to  Muhammed's  son,§  a 
view  in  which  I  camiot  concur.    In  1439  Ulugh  Muhammed  marched 

*Tonurelli,i.7«.         t  GoUta  Horde.  386.         !  Kanrnds.  v.  327.  GoUm  Horde,  387. 
(  Op.  cit,  i.    Note,  3. 
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upon  Moscow,  which  was  abandoned  by  die  weak-kneed  Vasili^  who 
retired  beyond  the  Vdga,  and  left  its  defence  to  the  Lithuanian  Prince 
Yuri  Patriki^vitch.  The  Tartars  were  not  strong  enough  to  take  the 
town,  but  contented  tfiemsdves  with  phindering  the  neighbourhood  and 
burning  Kolomna,  and  afterwards  returned  with  their  booty.*  We  do 
not  hear  of  Ulugh  Muhanuned  again  for  five  years,  when  we  find  him  in 
possession  of  Nijni  Novgorod,  where  he  passed  the  winter  of  1444-5.  In 
the  spring  of  1445  ^  marched  upon  Murom,  and  thence  sent  on  an 
army  commanded  by  his  sons  Mahmudek  and  Yakub,  to  attack  the 
Muscovites* 

The  Grand  Prince  in  turn  collected  an  army,  and  his  cousins 
Shemlaka,  Ivan  of  Moyaisk,  Michael,  his  brother,  Prince  of  Vereia,  and 
Vasili  of  Borosk,  grandson  of  Vladimh:  the  Brave,  ranged  their  forces 
under  his  banner.  Muhammed  thereupon  retired,  and  some  of  his 
people  were  beaten  by  the  advance  guard  of  the  Russians,  but  Vasili, 
afraid  of  exposing  his  men  to  a  winter  campaign,  ordered  them  to  retire. 
In  the  following  year  he  heard  that  Muhammed's  forces  had  made  a 
tresh  invasion.  His  own  troops  had  been  meanwhile  disbanded.  He 
hastily  c<dlected  the  forces  of  Moscow,  and  was  joined  by  the  voivodes  of 
Nijni  Novgorod,  who  had  been  forced  by  fiunine  to  escape  from  their 
fortress  after  burning  it,  and  soon  after  they  were  joined  by  the  princes  of 
Moyaiski  Vereia,  and  Borosk,  with  a  small  contingent  The  treacherous 
Shemlaka  stayed  away.  On  the  other  hand,  he  found  an  ally  in  the 
Tartar  tzarevitch  Berdata.  With  these  forces  he  set  out  and  encamped 
near  Suzdal,  on  the  bordeiv  of  the  Kamenka,  but  his  whole  force,  we  are 
told  by  the  authorities,  only  numbered  1,500  men,  which  is  assuredly 
more  a  patriotic  than  a  grave  statement  Notwithsunding  their 
inferiority,  they  attacked  the  enemy  in  the  open,  near  the  monastery  of 
Saint  Euphemius.  The  Tartars  at  first  gave  way,  upon  which  the 
Muscovites  broke  their  ranks  and  proceeded  to  plunder  the  dead  and  to 
loot  Their  enem/s  retreat  was  but  a  ruse ;  he  turned  upon  them  when 
they  were  scattered  and  overwhehned  them.  The  Grand  Prince  had  his 
hand  pierced  by  an  arrow,  lost  several  of  his  fingers,  and  received 
numerous  wounds,  thirteen  of  them  on  his  head.  He  at  length  surrendered 
himself  as  a  prisoner,  together  with  Michael,  Prince  of  Vereia,  and  his 
principal  boyards.  The  two  Tartar  princes  rested  two  days  after  their 
victory  at  the  monastery  of  Saint  Euphemius,  and  having  taken  off  the 
golden  cross  Vasili  wore  about  his  neck,  they  sent  it  to  his  wife  and 
mother  as  a  witness  of  then:  victory,  while  their  troops  proceeded  to 
ravage  the  neighbourhood.t  The  honest  Russian  chronicler  in  reporting 
these  events  remailcs  on  the  defeat,  ^  that  the  Ged  of  the  Christians  aids 
even  the  infidel  when  his  cause  is  just*^    The  citizens  of  Moscow,  who 
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momentarily  expected  the  arriral  of  the  victorious  army,  had  farther  to 
deplore  the  destruction^  of  all  the  wooden  buildings  in  the  Kremlin,  which 
were  destroyed  by  fire.*  The  city  was  now  deserted  by  the  mother  and 
wife  of  the  Grand  Prince,  with  the  chief  boyards,  who  retired  to  Rostof , 
and  Boris,  Prince  of  Tuer,  seized  the  opportunity  for  making  a  raid  upon 
Toijek.  The  citizens  of  the  capital  drew  themselves  together  and  prepared 
to  fighti  but  the  prudent  Tartars,  content  with  their  brilliant  victory, 
retired  with  their  booty  and  their  Illustrious  prisoner  to  Kurmuish. 

Ulugh  Muhammed  now  sent  an  envoy  named  Biguich  to  Shemiaka, 
the  cousin  and  bitter  enemy  of  Vasili,  who  had  failed  to  assist  his  relative 
in  the  late  struggle.  Shemiaka  received  the  envoy  with  great  honour, 
and  then  sent  Theodore  Dubensld,  his  principal  secretary,  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  with  Muhammed,  by  which  Vasili  was  to  be  kept  in  perpetual 
durance  and  Shemiaka  was  to  be  created  Grand  Prince,  dependent  00 
the  Khan ;  but  Muhammed,  who  was  nervous  about  the  delay  of  hit 
ambassador  returning,  and  whose  capital  had  been  attacked  by  a 
Bulgarian  Prince,  agreed  to  allow  Vasili  to  return  on  the  payment 
of  a  small  ransom,  and  hastened  homewards.  Vasili  was  met  at 
Pereislavl  by  a  large  cortig$  of  people,  whose  enthusiasm  was  a  reminis- 
oence  of  the  ^orious  reception  accorded  to  his  grandfistther  Dimitri 
Oonskoi  on  his  triumphant  retum.t 

I  mentioned  how  Ulugh  Muhanmied  had  sent  his  envoy  Biguich  to 
Shemiaka.  We  are  told  that  the  two  descended  the  Oka  from  Murom 
to  Nijni  Novgorod,  whence  they  returned  again  on  hearing  of  the  release 
of  VasUL  There  Biguich  was  arrested  by  Prince  Obolenski.  I  shall  not 
repeat  how  Shemiaka  captured  his  cousin  the  Grand  Prince  and  blinded 
him,  how  he  afterwards  rdeased  him,  and  how  his  partisans  assembled 
an  army  to  reinstate  bintj  We  are  told  that  as  the  latter  marched 
towards  Mokow  they  met  a  body  of  Tartars  and  were  about  to  attack 
them,  when  they  discovered  they  were  allies,  and  were  commanded  by 
Mahmudek  and  Yakub,  the  sons  of  Ulugh  Muhanmied.  They  said  they 
had  heard  of  the  sorry  plight  to  which  the  Grand  Prince  had  been 
reduced,  and  had  accordingly  marched  to  his  assistance.  They  were 
cordially  received  and  joined  the  main  army.}  This  was  in  the  autumn 
of  1446.    Let  us  now  revert  once  more  to  Ulugh  Muhammed. 

The  prince  who  had  usurped  authority  at  Kazan  is  called  Libey,|  which 
name,  as  M.  VeL  2^mof  says,  is  clearly  a  corruption  of  Ali  beg  or  Ali  bek. 
He  is  elsewhere  called  Asyi,  which  the  same  learned  author  considers  a 
corruption  of  the  Arabic  Gasi  (i>.,  conqueror  of  the  unbelievers),  a  title 
adopted  by  Muhammedan  princes  alter  victories  over  infidels,  as  will  be 
remembered  by  those  who  were  interested  in  the  recent  capture  of 
Sukhum  Kaleh  by  the  Turks  and  its  consequences.  He  was  doubtless  the 
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All  beg  idreadjr  mentioiied.*  Mahammed,  it  would  seem,  never  returned 
to  his  ancient  capitali  but  was  assassinated  by  his  son  Malimuddc  at 
Kurmuish.t  Mahmudek  on  tbts  occasion  also  killed  his  younger  brother 
Yusuf4  This  was  apparently  in  the  autumn  of  1445.  T^^  passed 
away,  at  no  doubt  an  extreme  old  age^  one  of  the  most  enterprising  of 
te  Tartar  princes,  whose  life  was  full  of  romantic  adventures^  and  who 
had  kk  many  changes  of  fortune. 


MAHMUDEK  KHAN. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  murder  of  Ulugh  Muhammed  was 
connected  in  some  way  with  the  strife  between  the  Grand  Prince  Vasili 
and  Shemiaka.  We  at  all  evento  find  the  latter  intrigumg  with  the 
people  of  "^^atka  and  those  of  Kazan,}  and  in  the  famous  protest  made 
by  the  Russian  bishops  against  the  conduct  of  Shemiaka  he  is  accused 
of  having  instigated  Mahmudek,  the  tzarevitch  of  Kazan,  to  imprison  the 
Muscovite  envoy,!  and  we  are  told  that  in  144J6  (that  is,  in  the  very  year 
of  his  accession),  seven  hundred  of  his  troops  attacked  Ustiuge,  and 
cofiH>^ed  it  to  pay  a  tribute  of  fiirs,  but  many  of  them  were  drowned  in 
the  Vethiga  on  their  return.  The  first  important  act  of  Mahmadek^s 
reign  was  to  march  against  Ali  beg  (who  had  usurped  authority  at  Kazan), 
and  to  kill  hhn.  He  then  occupied  the  town.  In  1448  Ivan,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Grand  Prince  Vasili,  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  drive 
the  Kazan  Tartars  from  the  district  of  Murom  and  Vladimir.^  During 
the  Utter  years  of  Vasili  these  Tartars  were  tolerably  qmet  We  are 
told  indeed  that  the  Grand  Prince  meditated  an  attade  upon  them,  but 
on  their  Khan  smiding  him  envoys  he  made  peace  with  them.  The  date 
of  Mahmuddc's  death  is  apparency  not  known.  He  left  two  sens 
behind  him,  Khalil  and  Ibrahim. 


KHALIL  KHAN. 

Khalil  succeeded  his  &ther.  We  know  nothing  of  him  except  that  he 
married  Nursaltan,  the  daughter  of  the  Nogai  Timur,  and  only  occupied 
the  throne  for  a  very  short  time,**  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother 
Ibrahim. 


IBRAHIM   KHAN. 

Ibrahim  married  his  brother's  widow.    His  uncle  Kasim,  who,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  had  taken  refuge  in  Russia,  had  married  his  mother,  the 
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widow  oi  MahamddL*  Kasim  was  ambitious  of  possessing  khnself  of  tho 
throne  of  Kaian,  of  which  he  was  in  fisKCt  the  nghtM  heir,  and  he  entered 
into  secret  negotiations  with  Abdul  Mamun  and  other  grandees  of  the 
principality  to  depose  the  young  Khan  Ibrahim,  his  stepson^  and  at  the 
same  time  asked  assistance  from  the  Grand  Prince  Ivan  III.  The  latter 
eageily  seised  the  opportunity,  and  in  September,  1467,  sent  an  army 
against  Kasan,  under  the  orders  of  Kasim  and  the  voivodes  Prince  Ivan 
Jurgivitch  and  Ivan  Obolenski  Striga.  The  seaaon  proved  very  severe, 
and  the  invaders  were  forced  to  retire.  In  the  retreat  the  Russians 
suffered  badly,  and  were  driven  to  the  necessity  of  eatii^  meat  in  a 
season  of  fasting,  which  Karamzin  names  as  a  most  umuoal  occurrencct 
The  Tartars  contented  themselves  with  sending  a  detachment  as  £sr  as 
Qalitch,  which  did  not  do  much  damage.  In  the  early  spring  of  the 
next  year  the  Russians  sent  another  army,  under  Simeon  Romanovitch, 
to  ravage  the  country  of  the  Cheremisses,  a  northern  dependency  of 
Kazan.  We  are  told  they  marched  for  a  month  through  forests  shrouded 
in  snow,  along  the  then  uidnhabited  banks  of  the  Vethiga,  the  Usta,  and 
the  Kama.  They  at  length  reached  the  Cheiemis  cooatry,  ridi  in  cattle 
and  very  fertile,  which  was  governed  by  its  own  princes.  There  they 
murdered  the  inhabitants,  and  ravaged  the  land  in  tiie  cruel  fiishion 
then  universally  prevalent,  which  justified  all  crimes  committed  against  an 
enemy.  They  advanced  to  the  environs  of  Kazan,  and  then  retired  gorged 
with  booty.  **  Simeon  returned,''  says  Karamzin,  ^  with  the  title  of  victor, 
gained  by  slaughtering  several  thousand  people  without  a  fight"  Mean- 
while another  corps  of  Russians  drove  the  Tartars  from  Kostroma  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Murom.  The  Cheremisses  became  Russian 
subjects,  but  had  to  change  their  allegiance  very  shortly,  when  the 
Kazan  Khan  sent  an  army  into  their  countfy.t  The  Grand  Prince  also 
ordered  the  voivodes  of  Moscow,  GaUtch,  Vologda,  Ustioge,  and  Kich- 
menga  to  concentrate  a  large  force  on  the  Kama.  Having  met  at 
Kotehiich,  in  the  disuict  of  Viatka,  they  traversed  the  country  of  the 
Cheremisses  as  far  as  Taaoluga,  and  then  followed  the  Kama  to  Bela- 
Voloyka,  everywhere  devaetaUng  the  country  and  slaughtering  or  making 
prisoners  of  the  inhabitants  as  they  went.  The  only  Tartars  they 
encountered  were  a  small  body  of  two  hundred,  whose  fortress  they 
captured,  slaughtered  the  garrison,  and  carried  off  the  two  leaders.  On 
the  Kama  they  secured  a  great  quantity  of  merchante'  barques  richly 
laden,  and  returned  home  through  Great  Russia.  Another  body  of 
Russians,  under  Prince  Riapolofski,  the  voivode  of  Nijni  Novgorod, 
defeated  a  party  of  Kazan  Tartars  on  the  Volga,  and  captured  the  Tartar 
Prince  Khosum  Berdei»  who  was  sent  on  to  the  Grand  Prince. 

In  the  spring  of  1469  Ivan  determined  to  strike  a  more  serious 
blow  against  the   Khanate.     The   boyard^foUowers  of  the  various 
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lowAs,  the  merchants  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  capital  took  up  arms 
under  Prince  Obotensk!,  and  Constantine  Bezzubtzef  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  forces.  They  were  ordered  to  rendezvous  at 
Nijni  Novgorod.  Boats  were  armed  at  Moscow,  Vladimir,  Kolomna, 
Suzdal,  and  Muroniy  and  the  people  of  Dimitrof,  Moyaisk,  Uglitch, 
Rostof,  YarosUvl,  and  Kostroma  went  down  the  Volga.  Those  from  the 
other  towns  went  by  the  Oka,  the  whole  joining  at  the  meeting  of  the 
two  rivers.  This  lordly  naval  display  was  a  new  event  in  Russian 
history,  but  barely  had  the  plans  of  campaign  been  arranged  when  the 
Grand  Prince  ordered  the  commander  to  halt  at  Nijni  Novgorod,  and 
only  to  send  some  small  bodies  of  voluntters  down  the  river.  This 
change  of  policy  is  accounted  for  by  Karamzin  on  the  ground  that  Kasim, 
the  Khan  of  Kasimof,  had  died,  and  that  Ivan  probably  hoped  to  gain 
his  ends  through  the  influence  of  lus  widow,  who  was  Ibrahim's  mother.* 
In  vain  the  commander  told  his  troops  of  the  "wishes  of  the  tzar,  they 
would  punish  the  infidels  and  win  glory  in  fighting.  They  spread  their 
sails  and  raised  their  anchors  accordingly.  They  went  on  to  old  Nijni, 
leaving  their  commander  behind,  and  elected  Ivan  Runo  their  teader. 
They  were  not  long  in  appearing  before  Kazan,  whose  outskirts  they 
surprised  in  the  night.  The  Russians  entered  the  streets  without  meeting 
with  any  resistance,  and  killed  and  robbed  all  who  opposed  them.  They 
released  many  prisoners  from  Moscow,  Riazan,  Lithuania,  Vmikk^ 
Ustiuge,  and  Perm,  and  set  fire  to  the  houses,  and  the  Tartars  who 
had  shut  themselves  up  dierein  with  then:  treasures  were  bamt  to 
death.  Having  gocged  t]^emselves  with  booty  and  destroyed  what  they 
could,  the  Russians  lemounted  their  vessds  and  descended  the  river  as 
far  as  the  island  of  Korovnichy,  where  they  remained  for  a  week  quite 
inactive.  This  aroused  suspicions  against  Runo,  and  it  was  asked  why 
he  did  not  proceed  to  storm  the>town  of  Kasan  itself,  and  he  was  accused 
of  having  received  a  laige  bribe  firom  the  Khan«t 

The  latter  was  not  likely  to  remain  with  folded  arms  while  his  capital 
was  surrounded  with  fiames.  He  collected  the  troops  of  Kazan  and 
those  of  the  Kama,  the  Viatkans  and  the  Bashkirs,  and  an  escaped 
prisoner  brought  the  Russians  word  that  they  might  expect  an  attack  the 
following  day.  They  accordingly  determined  to  forstal  matters  They 
placed  a  body  of  troops  on  some  barges,  and  ordered  them  to  rendezvous 
at  the  island  of  Irikhof,  while  with  another  body  they  went  along  the 
banks.  The  Tartars  were  badly  beaten,  and  their  boats  were  compelled 
to  take  shelter  within  the  city.  Having  assembled  at  the  island  of 
Irikhof,  they  were  joined  by  their  former  commander,  the  voivode  of 
Nijni  Novgorod,  who,  having  sent  off  couriers  to  Moscow  to  announce 
what  had  happened,  determined  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  sent  orders  to 
the  people  of  Viatka  to  join  him  before  Kazan.    The  Viatkans  gave  a 
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judicious  answer,  having  determined  to  remain  neutral  between  the  two 
combatants,  and  Bezzubtzef  having  in  vain  awaited  their  arrival  for  a 
month,  and  beginning  to  suffer  from  £unine,  determined  to  retire  once 
more  to  Nijni  Novgorodi  On  the  way  he  met  Ibrahim's  mother,  who 
told  him  her  son  had  agreed  to  accept  terms  from  the  Grand  Prince,  and 
that  the  war  was  at  an  end.  The  Russians  were  leisurely  enjoying  them- 
selves when  they  were  suddenly  attacked  by  the  cavalry  and  the 
war  boats  ci  the  Kazanese.  A  violent  interchange  of  missiles  took  place 
between  them,  after  which  the  Russians  continued  their  retreat.* 

Meanwhile  the  Grand  Prince  had  sent  another  division,  under  the 
command  of  Prince  Daniel  of  Yaroslavl,  by  water  to  Viatka,  to  impress 
such  of  the  Viatkans  as  he  could  meet  with  into  the  service,  and  to 
march  with  them  against  Kazan.  His  solicitations  were  as  ineffective  as 
those  of  the  agent  of  Bezzubtzef.  Notwithstanding  this  he  determined 
to  march  with  such  troops  as  he  had  upon  Kazan.  Ibrahim  having 
heard  of  his  advance,  planted  his  war  boats  on  the  Volga  and  his  cavalry 
on  its  banks  to  intercept  him,  and  a  fierce  struggle  ensued.  The 
Russians  were  badly  beaten  and  lost  most  of  their  men.  The  contingent 
from  Ustiuge  with  Prince  Vasili  Ukhtomski  alone  cut  their  way  through 
and  reached  Nijni  Novgorod.  He  is  said  to  have  jumped  from  boat  to 
boat  belonging  to  the  enemy,  and  dealt  numy  a  death-blow  with  his 
mace.t 

Ivan  determined  to  repair  this  disaster,  and  accordingly  despatched 
an  army  under  his  brothers  Yuri  and  Andrew,  with  all  his  guard  and  the 
princes  in  his  service.  While  a  large  contingent  marched  overland,  a  com- 
plementary flotilla  wert  by  way  of  the  Volga,  They  laid  siege  to  Kazan, 
and  having  defeated  the  Tartars  in  a  fight,  Ibrahim  was  constrained  to 
make  terms  and  to  set  at  liberty  forty  years'  accumulations  of  prisoners, 
which  had  been  captured  from  the  Russians  in  many  struggles.^ 

Notwithstanding  his  promises  Ibrahim,  in  1478,  having  heard  a  false 
rumour  that  Ivan  had  been  defeated  by  the  people  of  Novgorod  and  had 
had  to  retire  to  his  capital  wounded,  invaded  the  province  of  Viatka,  laid 
siege  to  several  towns,  desolated  some  villages,  and  carried  off  a  body  of 
prisoners  to  make  into  slaves.  The  following  spring  the  Grand  Prince 
had  his  revenge.  The  people  of  Ustiuge  and  the  Viatkans  burnt  the 
villages  on  the  Kama,  while  Vasili  Obrasetz  did  the  same  on  the  Volga. 
He  advanced  from  Nijni  Novgorod  against  Kazan,  which  he  besieged, 
and  from  which  he  was  forced  to  withdraw  by  a  storm.  Ibrahim  again 
asked  for  peace,  which  was  granted  to  him,  and  he  died  directly  after- 
wards, leaving  a  great  number  of  children  by  different  wives.8 

During  the  reign  of  Ibrahim  there  occurs  a  person  who  has  hitherto 
been  a  puzzle.  He  was  called  Murtasi,  and  in  one  account  is  called  the 
son  of  Mustapha  tzar  of  Kazan,  but  no  such  person  as  Mustapha  occurs 
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among  the  lecorded  Khans  of  Kazan.  M.  Vel.  Zemof  suggests  that  he 
was  the  Mustapba  mentioned  as  having  been  killed  in  a  fi^^t  on  the 
Listari  against  the  Grand  Prince  Vasili.*  Mustapha  is  there  simply 
called  tzarevitch  of  the  horde.  Fortunately  a  coin  has  survived  to  our 
day  strudc  by  him,  on  which  he  is  called  the  ''Just  Sultan  Mustapha 
Khan,  son  of  Ghayas  ud  din  Khan.'^  This  shows  he  was  a  son  of  the 
Khan  of  the  Golden  Horde.  Murtasi  occurs  for  the  first  time  in 
1471,  when  he  was  sunmioned  to  Moscow  by  the  Grand  Prkct.  He 
took  part  in  1472  in  the  war  against  Ahmed  Khan,  and  in  1473  the 
Grand  Prince  gave  him  the  new  town  (Gorodok)  on  the  Oka  with  several 
domains.    He  was  still  in  Russia  in  1480.^ 


ALI   OR   ILHAM   KHAN. 

A  general  anarchy  now  arose  in  the  horde.  As  I  have  said,  the  two 
brothers  Khalil  and  Ibrahim  had  successively  married  Nursaltan,  the 
daughter  of  the  Nogai  chief  Timur,  who  now  married  for  her  third 
husband  Mengli  Girai,  the  Khan  of  Krim.  She  was  an  ambitious  and 
restless  woman,  and  it  would  seem  intrigued  to  have  her  own  son 
Muhammed  Amin  nominated  as  Khan  of  Kazan,  to  the  prejudice  <^ 
Ibrahim's  elder  son  Ali  or  Ilham,  whose  mother  was  called  Batmassa 
Soltaj  s^nd  who  was  supported  by  a  party  widiin  the  horde,  and  also  by 
the  Nogais.  The  stepson  of  Mengli  Girai  received  the  countenance  of 
the  Muscovite  tzar»  who  probably  dreaded  a  dose  alliance  between  the 
Khan  of  Kazan  and  Uie  Nogais. 

Ali  eventually  seized  the  throne,  and  his  rival  Muhanmied  Amin  fled 
for  refuge  to  Moscow,  where  he  seems  to  have  appealed  to  the  Grand 
Prince.  Ivan  in  148a  sent  an  army  from  Nljni  Novgorod,  which 
advanced  as  far  as  Kazan,  when  at  the  request  of  the  Khan  peace  was 
made.  I  Muhammed  Amin  was  granted  Koshira  as  an  appanage  by  the 
Russians.  The  accounts  of  what  happened  in  the  next  few  years  at 
Kazan  are  very  confused.  They  have  been  analysed  at  some  length  by 
M.  Vel  Zemof.f  It  would  seem  that  Ivan,  who  was  indifferent  as  to 
which  brother  was  Khan  of  Kazan  so  long  as  he  was  obedient  to  himself, 
first  supported  one  and  then  the  other*  In  1484  he  sent  an  army 
against  Kazan^  which  caiptured  Ali  and  put  Muhammed  Amia  in  his 
place.** 

Heiberstein  describes  his  deposition  thus.  He  says  that, "  not  being 
entirety  obedient  to  the  Grand  Prince,  he  was  on  a  certain  occasion 
made  drunk  at  a  festival  by  some  of  the  councillors  of  the  Prince  of 

*  Vi4$  tnit,  300.  t  Soret,  Lettre  a  M .  le  Capitiine  Kouikofeki. 
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Muscovy,  whom  he  had  sent  thkher  to  watch  the  disposition  of  the  king, 
and  who  ia  that  state  placed  him  in  a  carnage  as  if  with  the  intention  of 
conveying  him  home,  hut  the  same  night  they  took  him  towards 
Moscow.*    The  same  author  confuses  the  events  which  followed. 

It  would  seem  he  was  immediately  replaced  by  Muhammed  Amin,  but 
the  next  year  an  army  was  again  sent  against  Kazan  by  the  Russians, 
which  displaced  the  latter  and  reinstated  AlLt  Shortly  after  another 
revohition  of  the  same  kind  seems  to  have  occunwd.  A  large  army, 
under  the  coomiand  of  the  famous  Princes  Daniel  Dimitrivitch 
Kholmskoi,  Alexander  Vasilivitch  Obolenskoi,  and  others  set  out  on  the 
24th  of  April,  1487,  and  arrived  before  Kasan  on  the  24th  of  May.  A 
hard  struggle  took  place  outside  the  town,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Tartars.  All  took  refuge  in  the  town  of  Kazan,  but  another  Tartar 
named  Alighazi,  who  remained  outside  with  his  contingent,  caused  the 
Russians  some  loss.  He  was  eventually  driven  over  the  Kama.|  After 
a  siege  of  three  weeks  Ali  was  forced  to  give  in,  and  together  with  bis 
wife  and  mother,  two  of  his  brothers,  and  many  other  grandees,  was 
carried  off  prisoner  to  Russia.S  Ali  and  his  wife  were  sent  to  Vologda, 
while  his  mother  and  the  rest  were  sent  to  Kargol,  near  Bielosero.||  The 
victory  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings  at  Moscow,  the  bells  were 
rung  and  thanksgivings  said.f  Ali's  two  brothers,  who  were  taken 
prisoners  with  him,  were  doubtless  Melik  Tahir  and  Khudaikul.^  The 
latter  was  baptised  on  the  21st  of  December,  1505,  under  the  name  of 
Peter,  and  a  month  later  married  £udoxia,tbe  sister  of  the  Grand  Prince 
Vasili.  Surely  a  strange  wedding,  and  one  proving  how  important  the 
Tartars  were  in  Muscovite  eyes.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the 
cathedral  by  the  archbishop  of  Spass,tt  and  the  convert  was  given  the 
town  of  Klin  and  some  villages  near  Moscow  as  an  appanage.  Melik 
Tahir  remained  a  Mussuhnan.  On  his  death,  according  to  Herberstein, 
he  left  many  chiMren,  who  together  with  their  mother  were  baptised. 
Two  of  them,  named  Vasili  and  Feodor,  are  mentioned  in  the  Russian 
registers.}^  It  is  not  known  when  Melik  Tahir  died,  but  his  son  Feodor 
is  mentioned  as  governor  of  Novgorod  in  1531.  This  also  shows  how 
the  Tartars  were  adopted  into  the  Muscovite  body  politic  Khudaikul 
or  Peter  apparently  died  about  the  year  1523.II  By  his  marriage  with 
the  princess  Eudoxia  he  had  two  daughters,  Anastasia,  who  married 
Prince  Feodor  Michaelovitch  Mitislafski,  the  other  daughter,  whose  name 
we  dont  know,  married  Prince  Vasili  Vasilivitch  Shuisky.||[j  As 
Karanuin  says,  the  Muscovites  had  not  at  this  time  a  sufficient  regular 
force  to  garrison  and  bold  such  a  wide  district  as  the  Khanate  of  Kazan, 
occupied  by  a  hostile  race,  Ivan  therefore  contented  himself  with  taking 
the  titk  of  Prince  of  Bulgaria.f  f 

*  Uerbertuio,  ii.  5S,  39.  f  Vtl.  Ztrn.,  i.    Notf ,  62.  lid,  f  J^ 
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According  to  Herbersteuii  Ali  was  immediately  succeeded  by  his  half- 
brother  Abdul  Latifi  whose  reign,  however,  was  a  yery  short  onei  and  he 
almost  directly  gave  place  to  Muhammed  Amin.* 


MUHAMMED  AMIN   KHAN. 

Muhammed  Amin  reigned  as  the  proUifi  of  the  Grand  Prince,  and  we 
are  in  fact  told  that  the  crown  was  pot  on  his  head  by  Prince  Khohndd, 
who  punished  several  turbulent  ughlans  or  princes  with  death.t  In  1489 
the  Grand  Prince  received  envoys  from  the  Khan  <%i  Tinmen  and  the 
Nogais  demanding  the  release  of  AIL  To  these  he  replied  with  some 
firmness  that,  if  they  wished  for  his  goodwill,  they  must  not  address  him 
thus,  but  return  the  fugitives  that  had  taken  r^uge  with  them. 
Muhammed  Amin  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Musa,  nephew  of  Timur 
and  grandson  of  Idiku.  Meanwhile  the  Grand  Prince  used  the  oppor- 
tunity of  his  supremacy  over  Kazan  to  thoroughly  subdue  the  turbulent 
republic  of  Viatka.  When  Ivan  marched  against  Klinof,  the  chief  town 
of  Viatka,  its  citizens  drove  away  bis  representative.  He  accordingly 
sent  a  large  army  against  them,  which  compelled  them  to  submit  Their 
liberties  were  taken  from  them,  they  were  given,  says  Karamzin,  a  new 
civil  constitution  conformable  with  the  laws  of  autocracy,  and  all  the 
notables,  citizens,  and  merchants  were  conducted  to  Moscow,  with  their 
wives  and  children.  The  citizens  were  transported  to  Borosk  and 
Kremenetz,  and  the  merchants  to  Dimitro!}  Thus  did  tl^U  most 
Machiavellan  prince  stamp  out  the  germs  and  seeds  of  liberty  by 
traiisporting  the  classes  among  whom  it  mainly  thrives.  The  Viatkans 
were  colonists  from  Novgorod,  who  had  first  settled  among  the  Finnish 
Votiaks  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  eventually  appropriated  the  whole 
country  between  the  Kama  and  the  Yug,  and  between  the  mouth  of  the 
Viatka  and  the  Syssda.  They  traded  with  the  Permians  and  Bulgarians 
of  Kazan,  and  furnished  Novgorod  and  Moscow  with  great  stores  of  furs, 
while  their  piratical  raids  on  the  Kama  and  the  Volga  caused  much 
harass  to  the  people  of  Vologda,  Ustiuge,  the  country  of  the  Dwina,  and 
Bulgaria. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  their  towns  were  ravaged 
by  Toktamish,  and  they  were  gradually  subjected  by  the  Grand  Princes. 
The  conquest  of  Viatka  by  Ivan  was  speedily  followed  by  that  of  Arsk, 
a  small  principality  forming  part  of  the  ancient  Bulgaria.  Its  princes 
were  transported  to  Moscow,  where  they  took  the  oath  of  aUq;iance  to. 
the  Grand  P/ince,  and  were  then  set  at  liberty.] 

In  1493,  to  please  the  Krim  Khan,  the  tzar  sent  Abdul  Lati^  covered 
with  honours  to  his  brother  Muhammed  Amin  at  Kazan,  but  he  refused 
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to  conply  with  Mengli  Ginu's  request  that  he  should  make  over  Koshira 
to  the  tzarevitch  Mahmudek,  the  son  of  Mustapha.* 

Muhammed  Amin  seems  to  have  been  of  a  truculent  dispodtion,  and 
so  ill-treated  and  oppressed  the  grandees  that  they  sent  an  invitation  to 
Mamuk,  a  prince  of  the  horde  of  Sheibaa,  to  go  and  deliver  them  from 
his  yoke.  He  appealed  to  the  Russians  for.  hdp.  Thereupon  Prince 
Riap61o£dd  marched  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  to  his  aid.  This 
repressed  the  rebellion,  and  Mamuk  was  driven  away.  The  Russians 
returned  home  again,  but  they  had  hard^  been  gone  a  month  when  news 
arrived  at  Moscow  that  Mamuk  had  returned  and  had  driven  Muhammed 
Amin  away  again.t    This  was  in  1496.^ 


MAMUK  KHAN. 

Mamuk,  we  are  told,  only  knew  how  to  pillage,  and  was  devoured  with 
avarice.  He  took  their  goods  from  the  merchants,  and  their  riches  from 
the  grandees,  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  imprison  those  partisans  to  whom 
he  owed  his  crown.  He  tried  to  aq>ture  Arsk,  but  he  foiled  in  doing  so ; 
nor  could  he  re-enter  Kazan  on  his  return  thence,  for  the  citizens  manned 
the  walls  and  called  out  that  they  had  no  nttd  of  a  robber  long.  He 
accordin^y  went  home  again  to  his  own  country.! 


ABDUL   LATIF  KHAN. 

The  people  of  Kazan  now  appealed  to  the  Grand  Prince.  They 
complained  of  the  misconduct  of  Muhammed  Amin,  and  then  said,  ^  We 
want  another  tzar  of  your  choice.  If,  lord  and  Grand  Prince,  you  would 
do  us  a  great  favour,  do  not  send  Muhammed  Amin  to  Kazan  again  as 
Khan,  who  committed  many  outrages  against  our  kfaatuns  (/^.,  wives), 
which  was  the  reason  we  appealed  to  Mamuk.''  They  asked  him  instead 
to  send  them  Abdul  Latif,  the  brother  of  Muhammed  Amin.  This  he 
agreed  to  da  He  arrived  at  Kazan  m  May,  1497,  and  was  duly  installed 
by  the  Russian  princes  Simeon  Khohnsld  and  Feodor  Palitski,  who 
exacted  from  the  people  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Rus^ans.  Muhammed 
Amin  received  Koshira,  Serpukhof,  and  'Khotum  as  a  fief,  where  by  his 
cupidity  and  baseness  he  speedily  created  great  mischief.  | 

The  Grand  Prince  sent  word  to  the  Khatun  Nursaltan  of  what  had 
occurred,  and  promised  her  that  Kazan  should  always  remain  in  her 

family.     She  wrote  to  thank  him,   and  told   him   she  meditated  a 

*I4„m'         riUnmuio«vi.S39.         1  V«l.  Zm.,  L  at.         ^  Ktftnuio.  tL  339. 
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{Hlgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  on  bar  return  intended  to  pdss  through  Russia 
to  visit  her  sons.^ 

About  the  year  1499  Agalal^  who  is  called  the  trarevitch  of  Sheiban, 
and  the  brother  of  Mathuk,  took  up  arms  against  Abdul  Latif.  The 
Grand  Prince  thereupon  sent  an  army  under  Feodor  Belski  to  the  rescue. 
He  returned  after  driving  Agalak  away,  and  left  behind  him  Michael  and 
Loban  Riapobfski  to  protect  the  Khan.  Some  months  later  they 
defeated  the  Nogai  chiefs  Yamgurchi  and  Musa,  who  had  attacked 
Abdul  LatiHt  These  attades  were  probably  made  in  support  of  the 
Khans  of  Astrakhan,  idio  had  dahns  to  be  considered  as  the  masters' of 
the  Golden  Horde.  The  deposed  Khan,  Abdul  Latif's  brother, 
Muhammed  Amin,  meanwhile  had  a  high  command  in  the  Russian  army 
in  the  campaign  against  Lithuania  in  the  year  1500.  | 

Two  years  later,  in  January,  1502,  the  Grand  Prince,  under  the  plea 
that  Abdul  Latif  had  committed  much  injustice,  ordered  Prince  Vasili 
Nozdrovati  to  seize  hun  and  conduct  him  to  Moscow,  whence  he  was 
removed  to  Bieloozero,  where  he  was  confined.}  One  author  says  the 
order  to  arrest  Abdul  Latif  was  sent  to  and  performed  by  Kalamet  or 
KclAhmed.1 


MUHAMMED  AMIN  (Restored). 

The  real  motive  for  the  deposition  of  Abdul  Latif  was  probably  a  wish 
on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Prince  to  reward  Muhammed  Amin.  The 
latter  was  at  all  events  sent  to  Kazan  as  Khan,  and  was  married  to  the 
widow  of  his  brother  Ali,  the  former  Khan.  He  proceeded  to  put 
to  death  Kel  Ahmed,  who  lud  filled  an  important  role  in  the  affain 
of  Kazan.1F  Mengli  Girai,  the  Krim  Khan,  was  not  pleased  at  the 
deposition  of  Abdul  Latif,  and  to  appease  him  the  Grand  Prince  gave  the 
deposed  Khan  an  establishment  befitting  his  rank.**  Muhammed  Amin . 
was  not  long  in  showing  his  true  colours.  He  divided  his  attentions 
between  his  money  and  his  wife,  the  widow  of  All  Her  former 
husband's  grievances  and  her  own  exile  at  Vologda  had  apparently 
embittered  her  against  the  Russians.  She  exerted  every  means  in  her 
power  to  induce  her  husband  to  throw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  tzar.  She 
bitterly  reproached  Muhammed  with  being  nothing  better  than  a  slavc» 
decorated  with  the  titk  of  monarch.  ''The  Mussulmans,"  said  she, 
'^  should  give  laws  to  the  Christians,  and  yet  you  scruple  not  to  obey  the 
Giaour.  What  are  you  but  a  slave  of  the  Prince  of  Moscow  ?  To-day 
on  a  throne,  to-morrow  in  a  dungeon ;  you  will  finish  your  days  in  fetters, 
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as  did  your  ancestor  Ali  Khan.  An  object  of  universal  Sentempt  at 
present,  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  raise  yourself  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  glory.  Throw  off;  therefore,  a  degrading  yoke,  or  die  the 
death  of  a  hero  !" 

Muhammed  loved  his  wife  passionately,  and  her  eloquence  and 
caresses  at  last  effected  her  purpose.  In  compliance  with  her  counsels, 
the  Khan  resolved  to  massacre  all  the  Russians  who  inhabited  his 
dominions.  The  festival  of  John  the  Baptist  was  the  day  appomted  for 
this  horrible  aa  of  barbarity.  On  that  day  a  cdebrated  fair  annually 
took  place  in  Kazan,  at  which  merchants  from  all  the  Muscovite 
provinces  were  wont  to  assemble  in  great  numbers.  The  latter  came,  as 
usual,  little  expecting  the  dreadful  fate  which  awaited  them.  A  great 
number  fell  a  prey  to  the  blade  of  the  assassin— men,  women,  and 
children — ^while  others  were  driven  to  the  Nogai  steppes  and  their  goods 
confiscated.  The  chronicles  inform  us  that  the  Khan  ordered  the 
treasures  and  merchandise  belonging  to  the  victims  of  his  cruelty  to  be 
brought  to  his  palace,  and  the  floor  of  a  vast  saloon  is  said  to  have  been 
entirely  covered  with  gold  and  silver  and  other  precious  objects.*  He 
disdained  to  eat  any  more  out  of  copper  vessels,  and  only  appeared  at  his 
feasts,  which  were  brilliant  with  precious  stones,  in  very  costly  garments. 
Even  the  poorest  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  enriched.  Those  who 
hitherto  had  only  worn  sheep's  skin  clothes,  both  in  winter  and  summer, 
were  now  dressed  in  silk,  and  Hke  peacocks  promenaded  in  front  of  their 
houses  to  display  their  garments  of  various  colotirs.t  The  Kazan  Khan 
had  also  imprisoned  a  Russian  envoy  named  Michael  Kliapka.  Knowing 
that  the  Russian  tzar  would  not  be  long  in  taking  a  terrible  vengeance^ 
he  collected  his  troops,  40,000  from  Kazan  and  20,000  Nogais,  crossed 
the  frontiers  of  the  districts  of  Nijni  Novgorod  and  Murom,  and  laid 
siege  to  Nijni,  whose  suburbs  he  burnt.  When  news  of  this  reached 
the  tzar  in  August,  1505,  he  sent  Prince  Ivan  Ivanovitch  Gorbati  and 
the  boyard  Simeon  Ivanovitch  Voronzof  to  the  relief  of  Murom. 
Khabar  Zimski,  the  governor  of  Nijni  Novgorod,  having  but  a  feeble 
garrison  in  the  place,  released  three  hundred  Lithuanian  prisoners,  who 
had  been  captured  on  the  Vedrosha,  supplied  them  with  aims,  and 
promised  them  their  liberty  on  condition  that  diey  behaved  themselves 
like  men.  They  saved  the  fortress.  Being  skilful  archers,  they  killed  a 
great  number  of  the  enemy,  including  the  prince  of  the  Nogais,  who  was 
Muhammed  Amin's  brother-in-law.  The  Nogais  thereupon  refused  to 
fight,  and  a  violent  quarrel  arose  between  them  and  the  troops  of  Kazan^ 
and  after  trying  in  vain  to  appease  them,  the  Khan  raised  the  siege  and 
returned  home.  The  Lithuanian  prisoners  were  released  and  rewarded 
with  presents,  &c.  The  Russian  commanders,  although  at  the  head  of 
100,000  men,  did  not  advance  beyond  Murom,  and  pusilianimously 
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allowed  the  Tartars  to  withdraw  with  their  booty.*  A  few  months  aftei 
this,  namely,  in  October,  1505,  the  Grand  Prince  Ivan  III.  (whose  reign 
we  have  considered  in  detail  in  the  previous  chapicr)  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Vasili.  We  must  now  take  up  the  thread  of 
Russian  history  once  more. 

The  new  tzar  in  1506  sent  a  new  army  against  the  contumacious  people 
of  Kazan.  He  prepared  two  divisions.  One  of  these  went  by  >vater, 
under  command  of  his  brother  Dimitri,  with  the  voivodes  F'eodor  Belski 
and  Shein,  and  the  princes  Alexander,  Rostofski,  Paletski,  and  KurbskL 
With  the  advanced  guard  of  the  right  wing  went  the  tzarevitch  fanai, 
with  the  Tartars  of  Gorodetz,  the  murza  Kanbur,  &c.  On  the  22nd  of 
May  the  infantry  of  this  division  had  ahready  disembarked  at  Kazan. 
Notwithstanding  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  their  own  fatigue,  they 
engaged  the  enemy  and  drove  him  towards  the  walls  of  the  town,  but  the 
Tartar  cavalry  having  attacked  them  in  rear,  cut  off  their  retreat  and 
threw  them  into  confusion;  nuny  of  them  were  killed,  others  were 
drowned  in  the  lake  Paganoi,  or  were  made  prisoners;  the  rest 
retreated  to  their  boats  and  awaited  the  cavalry,  which  presently 
arrived.  1-  This  disaster  was  caused  largely  by  the  impetuosity  of  Dimitri, 
who  had  been  ordered  not  to  attack  the  town  until  the  airival  of  rein- 
forcements, which  had  been  despatched  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Kurbski. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  33nd  of  June,  the  day  of  the  great  Kazan  fair, 
Muhammed  Amin,  fancying  the  Russians  had  finally  withdrawn,  was 
holding  high  festival  on  the  plain  of  Arsk,  which  was  dotted  with  a 
thousand  tents.  The  foreign  merchants  were  busy  exposing  their 
wares,  when  suddenly  the  Russians  fell  on  them,  ''as  if  from  the  clouds,** 
says  the  chronicler,  perpetrated  a  terrible  butchery,  and  forced  the 
miserable  Tartars  to  retire  to  the  town,  where  many  of  them  trampled 
one  another  to  death  in  their  haste  to  escape  | 

It  would  have  been  an  easy  task  to  have  taken  possession  of  Kazan  at 
that  moment  of  disorder,  but,  by  a  singular  fatality,  the  Russians  pursued 
the  very  conduct  which  had  been  the  ruin  of  their  enemies.  Finding  the 
plain  strewn  with  objects  of  value  and  covered  with  choice  viands,  and 
that  most  inebriating  of  all  beverages,  kwas  or  hydromel,  they  rushed 
with  avidity  on  the  tempting  fare,  and,  drinking  to  a  state  of  intoxication, 
fell  asleep.  The  Tartars,  informed  of  this,  made  a  furious  sortie  with 
20,000  cavahy  and  50,000  infantry.  They  rushed,  sword  in  hand  on 
thehr  unresisting  foes.  So  great  was  the  slaughter  that  out  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  seven  thousand  alone  are  said  to  have  escaped  from  the 
blade  of  the  Muhammedans. 

The  Princes  Kurbski  and  Paletski  were  killed,  the  vpivode  Shein  was 
made  prisoner,  and  the  terrified  fugitives,  when  they  had  reached  the 
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river,  cut  the  cables  of  the  boats.  The  Muscovite  cavalry  commanded 
by  Feodor,  Kisselef,  and  the  tzarevitch  Zadenai,  son  of  Nur  Daulat,  alone 
showed  any  spirit,  and  in  retreating  towards  Murom  defeated  a  body  of 
Tartars  which  attacked  it  near  Sura. 

Herberstein  describes  these  events  somewhat  difierently.  He  says 
that  when  the  people  of  Kazan  heard  of  the  terrible  preparations  made 
by  the  Grand  Prince  against  them,  and  saw  that  they  were  unequal  to 
contend  with  the  enemy  in  an  engagement  hand  to  hand,  reasoned  how 
they  might  circumvent  him  by  stratagem.  After  ha\nng  therefore 
openly  pitched  their  camp  in  front  of  the  enemy,  they  placed  the  Hower 
of  their  forces  in  ambush  in  convenient  spots,  and  then  assuming  the 
appearance  of  being  struck  by  panic,  suddenly  deserted  their  camp  and 
betook  themselves  to  flight.  The  Russians,  who  were  at  no  great 
distance,  becoming  aware  of  the  flight  of  the  Tartars,  broke  their  ranks 
and  rushed  precipitately  upon  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  while  they 
were  engaged  in  plunder,  and  trusting  in  theur  own  security,  the  Tartars 
came  forth  from  their  ambush,  together  with  the  Cheremissian  archers, 
and  carried  such  slaughter  among  them  that  the  Russians  were  com* 
pelled  to  leave  their  artillery  and  flee. 

In  diat  flght  two  bombardiers  left  their  guns  and  fled,  but  wete  kindly 
received  by  the  prince  upon  their  return  to  Moscow.  One  of  them 
named  Bartholomew,  who  was  an  Italian  by  birth,  afterwards  conformed 
to  the  Russian  ritual,  and  received  large  presents,  together  with  great 
authority  and  favour  from  the  prince.  A  third  bombardier  returned  from 
the  slaughter  with  the  gun  under  his  charge,  and  hoped  to  receive  great 
and  substantial  favour  from  the  prince  for  the  care  with  which  he  had 
preserved  and  brought  back  his  piece.  But  the  latter,  addressing  him 
with  reproaches,  said :  ^  In  thus  exposing  me  and  thyself  to  so  great 
danger,  thou  hast  shown  a  wish  either  readily  to  take  to  flight  or  else  to 
surrender  both  thyself  and  thy  gun  to  the  enemy.  Why  this  preposterous 
diligence  in  preserving  thy  gun  ?  I  make  no  account  of  thy  boasting.  I 
have  still  men  remaining  who  know  not  only  how  to  found  artiller>*,  but 
also  how  to  use  them."*  This  was  assuredly  a  strange  encouragement  to 
deeds  of  valour. 

Thus  the  reign  of  Vasili,  like  that  of  his  father,  commenced  with 
an  unfortunate  expedition  against  Kazan.  It  was  necessary  to 
recover  his  prestige  that  something  should  now  be  done.  Daniel 
Schenia  was  ordered  to  march  towards  the  Volga,  but  hardly  had  this 
famous  voivode  set  out  when  Muharomed  Amin,  either  through  fear  or 
the  advice  of  the  Krim  Khan,  wrote  Vasili  a  humble  letter  in  which  he 
asked  for  pardon  and  peace.  He  agreed  to  give  up  the  Russian 
merchants  and  prisoners  he  had  taken,  and  swore  to  be  a  firm  friend  to 
Vasili.t    Vasili  continued  his  fether's  policy  towards  Lithuania,  and  his 
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ifitereoorfle  with  his  brother-in-law  Alexander  was  a  mixture  of  quemlocu 
carping  and  fr^  politeness.  The  latter  died  in  1506,  and  Vasili  sent 
off  two  envoys  to  his  sister  Helena,  Alexander's  widow  suggesting  that 
the  Polish  grandees  should  elect  him  their  king,  and  thus  unite  the 
crowns  of  Russia,  Lithuania,  and  Poland.  If  this  plan  had  succeeded, 
as  Karamzin  says,  the  results  would  indeed  have  been  inq>ortant,  and  the 
terriUe  strife  of  three  centuries  between  Poles  and  Russians  would 
perhaps  have  been  avdded;  but  it  was  not  to  be,  the  Polish  nobles 
elected  Sigismund,  brother  of  Alexander,  to  be  their  king,  and  Vasili, 
under  the  pretext  that  the  Lithuanians  had  made  raids  on  his  borders, 
attacked  them.  At  this  tune  we  read  of  a  double  treachery,  Constantino 
Ostroyski,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  having  received  an 
appanage  from  Ivan,  broke  his  oath  and  joined  Casimir.  On  the  other 
hand,  Michael  Glinski,  a  very  powerful  and  rich  Lithuanian  noble,  who 
was  sprung  from  a  Tartar  stock,  and  who  had  while  Alexander  was  on 
his  death-bed  defeated  the  Krim  Tartars,  who  had  made  an  invasion, 
quarrelled  with  Sigismund,  and  with  his  friends  went  over  to  Alexander, 
and  promised  him  his  services  if  he  would  obtain  for  him  the  prindpahty 
of  Kief.  A  war  now  foUowed,  in  which  there  was  no  important  result 
gained,  and  peace  was  signed  on  the  basis  of  the  sMus  ^uo,  Sigismund 
resigning  to  his  rival  the  conquests  of  Ivan,  and  Vasili  giving  up  his 
claims  upon  Kief  and  Smolensk.*  On  the  part  of  the  Russians  this 
treaty  seems  to  have  been  a  hollow  one.  Vasili  wished  first  to  secure  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  Mengh  Girai  of  Krim,  whose  zeal  for  Russia  seems 
to  have  been  very  cool  latterly. 

We  now  find  Vasili  crushmg  the  conmmnity  of  Pskof,  which  had 
preserved  its  municipal  liberties  under  the  rule  of  Ivan.  It  was  a  hmoa% 
and  ancient  city,  with  a  history  reaching  back  sue  hundred  years,  another 
Novgorod,  of  which  it  called  itself  the  younger  sister,  and  with  which  it 
formed  one  eparchy.  Its  wealth  was  due  to  its  trade  with  the  Germans, 
and  its  warlike  spkit  had  been  nurtured  by  its  almost  heroic  struggles 
with  tiie  knis^ts  of  Livonia.  It  had  a  special  class  of  possadniks  who 
managed  the  merchants,  and  were  hereditary,  otherwise  its  constitution 
was  very  similar  to  that  of  Novgorod.  It  had  its  general  assembly  and 
the  right  of  decting  its  own  minor  judges.  But  these  democratic 
institutions  were  incompatible  with  the  growing  autocracy  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  were  accordingly  doomed.  As  in  most  similarly  constituted 
societies  of  mercantile  oligarchs,  there  was  much  jealousy  and  intrigue, 
and  much  persecution  of  the  peasant  class.  This  was  apparently  fanned 
by  the  authorities  at  Moscow,  whose  deputy  was  very  impopular.  An 
appeal  was  made  to  Vasili,  and  he  went  in  person  with  a  grand  cor/^i^e 
towards  the  city.  Complaints  were  invited.  Thereupon  the  chief 
possadniks  ahd  merchants  repaired  to  the  uar  to  lay  their  case  before 
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him.  Having  heard  it«  he  sided  with  the  i^pi^  and  arreated  the 
dq>utatioii9  which  compmed  the  chief  men  in  the  place.  The  heads  of 
the  tallest  poppies  were  absolutely  in  his  grasp,  and  hew  ceold  the  rest 
resist  the  hurricane.  It  was  decreed  that  the  populai  assembly  should 
cease,  and  that  the  bell  by  which  it  had  been  summoned  should  be 
taken  away>  while  the  tzar  claimed  the  appointment  of  the  judicial 
authorities.  Three  hundred  of  the  principal  families  weve  transported  to 
Moscow.  The  lands  of  the  exiles  were  confiscated  and  given  to 
Muscovite  boyards.  A  tariff  was  fixed  for  merchandise  where  goods  had 
been  hitherto  bought  and  sold  quite  freely,  and  a  crowd  of  functionaries 
entered  the  plaee  and  robbed  and  plundered  the  inhabitants  terriUy. 
'*  It  is  thus,"  says  the  native  annalist,  *^that  the  i^ory  of  Pskof  was 
eclipsed ;  taken,  not  by  unbelievers  but  by  the  Christians.  Oh,  city !  once 
so  powerful,  now  but  a  vast  solitude;  an  eagle  with  many  wings  and  sharp 
tak)ns  has  descended  on  thee,  and  has  torn  out  of  thee  three  cedars  of 
Libanus ;  thy  beauty,  thy  riches,  and  thy  citizens ;  has  covered  thy  markets 
with  ordure;  has  dragged  away  our  brothers  and  sisters  to  distant  lands 
where  none  of  their  ancestors  lived."*  Thus  passed  away  another  centrd 
of  light  in  those  grey  northern  climates,  and,  like  their  contemporaries  ^  the 
most  Catholic  kings  of  Spain''  who  drove  out  the  Moors,  it  seems  as  if  the 
Russian  princes  were  determined  to  root  out  all  the  foreign  influences 
which  the  German  merchants  of  Livonia  and  the  Hanse  imported  into 
Russia,  and  to  girdle  it  round  with  that  self-contained  isolation  which  haa 
been  the  great  drag-chain  on  the  progress  of  its  people. 

In  1 5 10  Nursultanai  the  wife  of  MengU  Girai  of  Krim  and  the  mother 
of  Muhammed  Amm  and  Abdul  Latif,  went  to  Moscow  with  hei  son 
Sahib  Girai  and  three  envoys,  to  ask  permission  to  visit  Kazan.  She 
was  received  very  hospiubly  by  the  Grand  Prince,  who  allowed  her  to 
proceed,  after  a  stay  of  a  month  at  Moscow.  She  spent  nearly  a  year  at 
Kazan,  during  which  she  urged  upon  the  Khap  the  policy  oi  being  on 
fnendly  terms  with  the  Russians.  In  this  she  succeeded,  and  Muhammed 
Aroin  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Grand  Prince,  promising  in  future  to  be 
always  faithful  to  him,  and  asking  him  to  send  an  envoy.  Ivan  CheUdnin 
accordingly  went,  and  to  him  the  Khan  described  the  reason  for  his  late 
duplicity,  and  accused  his  wife  of  having  seduced  him  from  his  allegiance. 
Nursaltana  spent  six  months  at  Moscow  on  her  return  joumey.t 

The  quarrel  between  Sigismund  of  Poland  and  the  Grand  Prince  will 
be  better  told  in  the  next  chapter. 

Vasili  now  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Hanse  towns,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  reinstating  the  prosperity  of  Novgorod,  but  iu  trade  had  in  fact 
taken  its  final  departure,  and,  after  a  suspension  of  twenty-five  years,  had 
found  a  fresh  route  and  outlet  for  itseE  We  now  read  of  mutual 
embassies  between  the  Russian  tzar  and  Sdim,  the  new  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
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The  envoys  of  die  litter  were  received  by  the  tzar  and  his  courtiers  in 
their  rich  fur  and  bejewelled  dresses«  They  bdtt  two  letters,  one  written 
in  Ajral)ic  and  the  other  in  Servian.  There  was  no  definite  treaty  made, 
and  the  efforu  of  the  Turkish  envoys  to  persuade  Vasili  to  send  Abdul 
Latjf  to  the  Krim  were  unsuccessful.* 

Mengli  Girai  of  Krim  died  in  1515.  To  punish  the  recent  ill  conduct 
of  the  Krim  Tartars,  the  Grand  Prince  had  imprisoned  Abdul  Latif,  the 
former  Khan  of  Kazan,  but  on  the  accession  of  Muhanuned  Amin»  to 
please  that  prince,  he  was  again  released,  given  the  right  of  audience  and 
permitted  to  hunt;  but  Vasili  refused  to  send  him  to  his  mother,  who 
wished  him  to  accompany  her  to  Mecca.t  Soon  after  Muhammed  Amin 
Idl  ill.  We  are  told  he  *^  became  covered  with  ulcers,  filled  with  worms, 
and  the  air  was  infected  with  his  foetid  breath."  He  attributed  the 
horrible  condition  to  which  he  was  reduced  to  the  wrath  of  Heaven. 
Remorse  for  his  perfidy  and  cruelty  wrung  his  heart  "  The  God  of  the 
Russians,''  he  observed  to  his  attendants,  **  is  chastising  me.  Ivan  acted 
towards  me  with  paternal  affection,  and  I,  seduced  by  an  ambitious 
W(Anan,  repaid  his  kindness  with  the  basest  ingratitude.  Now  that  I  am 
on  the  verge  of  the  tomb,  neither  a  throne,  nor  riches,  nor  grandeur,  nor 
the  most  beautiful  women,  are  of  any  value  to  me ;  all  these  must  I  leave 
to  be  enjoyed  by  others.**  In  hopes  of  finding  consolation  in  his  misery, 
he  sent  an  ambassador  to  Vasili,  with  a  present  of  two  hundred  horses 
richly  caparisoned,  a  roya)  suit  of  armour,  a  budder,  a  tent  made  of 
rich  embroidered  tissne,  which  he  had  received  as  a  present  from  the 
king  of  Persia,  mth  numerous  precious  objects,  implored  hb  for- 
giveness lor  the  past,  and  asked  that  he  would  appoint  Abdul  Latif  as 
his  successor.  Vasili  granted  him  the  pardon  he  solicited,  and,  in  token 
of  his  goodwill,  sent  back  the  ambassador  with  gifb  for  the  humbled 
Khan,  and  he  made  over  the  town  of  Koshura  as  an  appanage  to  Abdul 
Latif.|  The  condition  of  Kazan  gready  troubled  the  Krim  Khan,  who 
was  afraid  the  murzas  would  call  one  of  the  Astrakhan  princes,  his 
enemies,  to  the  throne.  He  accordingly  sent  a  very  gracious  letter  to 
Moscow,  in  which  he  promised  great  things  on  condition  inter  alia  that 
the  Grand  Prince  would  secure  the  throne  of  Kazan  for  his  stepson 
Abdul  LatiflS 

The  latter  did  not  long  survive.  He  died  at  Moscow  on  the  9th  of 
November,  1518,  and  thus  the  Grand  Prince  lost  a  valuable  hostage  for 
the  good  behaviour  of  the  rulers  of  Krim  and  Kazan.  A  treaty  is 
«sxtant  between  Vasili  and  Abdul  Latif,  some  of  whose  provisions 
are  curious.  In  it  the  latter  promised  to  remain  faithful,  and  to  have  no 
dealings  with  the  tzar's  enemies.  He  promised  that  when  he,  his 
ughlans,  princes,  or  people  traversed  Muscovite  territory,  they  would 
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abtttin  Irom  phuuleriaf  or  mokstltig  the  Christii]ii»  tad  any  Ttrtar  that 
oflfendiag  was  to  be  executed  on  tbe  spot.  Tte  envoys  who  Abdttl 
Ladf  should  tend  to  the  Gnmd  Prince  or  his  sons  were  to  be  supplied 
with  provisions  free,  for  themselves,  their  peqple^  and  horNs,  by 
the  Russians.  Those  who  travelled  for  trade  or  on  private  business 
were  to  pay  lor  theirs,  but  whoever  he  was,  if  he  used  violence 
to  get  food  and  sufiered  accordingly,  he  was  not  to  have  reparation* 
Merchants  and  envoys  from  Russia  to  the  hordes  were  not  to  be 
molested,  nor  were  Russians  who  acddentaDy  M  into  the  hands  of  the 
Tartars  to  be  detained.  Neither  party  was  to  harbour  Tartars  belonging 
to  the  other,  nor  those  which  belonged  to  the  four  great  cians  of  Shirin, 
Barin,  Arjin,  and  Kipchak.  The  Khan  was  not  to  make  war  without  the 
Grand  Prince's  knowledge.  He  was  to  be  content  with  Yurie^  not  to 
leave  Muscovy,  and  to  be  obedient  to  the  Orand  Prince.* 

On  the  death  of  Abdnl  Latif  the  Krim  Khan  drew  nearer  to  VasiU, 
in  the  hope  of  securing  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Kasan 
when  it  should  fan  vacant,  lor  his  brother  Sahib  Girai,  and  he  sent  him 
an  important  envoy.t  The  event  he  foresaw  came  quiddy,  Muhammed 
Amin  died  in  great  torments  in  1519,  and  his  spouse,  afraid  of  punish' 
ment,  put  an  end  to  her  life  with  poison.t 


SHAH   AU    KHAN. 

With  the  death  of  Muhammed  Amin  the  descendants  of  Utugh 
Muhanmied  who  were  attached  to  Muhammedanism  came  to  an  end. 
Those  who  had  been  baptised  were  cleariy  not  available  as  chiefs  of  the 
Khanate,  and  the  Grand  Prince  had  to  turn  elsewhere.  He  naturally 
objected  to  nominatfaig  a  near  relative  of  Muhammed  Girai  of  Krim,  and 
thus  once  more  reconstituting  the  Khanate  of  Serai  Pretendhig  that  the 
people  of  Kasan  would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing,  and  that  they  would 
either  have  a  prince  of  the  Nogais  or  the  Khan  of  Kasimof  for  their 
chief,  he  appointed  the  latter.  His  name  was  Shah  All,  the  son  of  Sheikh 
Avliar,  son  of  Bakhtiar  Sultan,  the  brother  of  Ahmed  Khan  of  Serai. 
According  to  the  account  of  the  Tartar  annalists,  this  prince  was  a 
monster  both  in  mind  and  person :  *^  his  ears  were  of  an  enormous  sise 
and  length,  his  legs  and  arms  ridiculously  short,  and  his  belly  of  a 
prodigious  magnitude.'*  Herberstein  says,  ^he  was  corpulent,  with  a 
small  beard  and  an  almost  feminine  foce,  which  showed  he  was  not  fit  to 
be  a  warrior."  This  personal  deformity,  added  to  the  circumstance  of 
his  being  a  vassal  of  the  Russian  tzar,  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  every 
class  of  his  new  subjecu.     They  loaded  him  with  reproaches  and 
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oontHmdy^  and  SkMh  M  never  fiuled  to  reply  to  these  remonstrances 
otherwise  than  by  potting  the  mnrmurers  to  death.  This  severity  only 
served  to  render  him  more  and  more  odious  to  the  nation  he  governedi 
and  a  conspiracy  was  soon  Idnned  against  him.  The  inhabitants  of 
Kasan  secretly  despatched  an  embassy  to  Muhammed  Girai,  soliciting 
him  to  send  his  brotberf  Sahib  Girai,  to  be  their  sovereign.  The 
ambassadors  votomed  some  time  after  to  Kasan,  bringing  with  them  the 
yonng  prince.* 

He  entered  the  town  wiUvMit  encountering  any  resistance,  and  was 
prodaimed  tzar  theie.  He  arrested  Shah  Ali,  Karpof  a  Muscovite 
voivode,  and  Vaslli  Yuriefi  the  envoy  of  die  Grand  Prince,  while  the 
Russian  merchanU  were  piUaged  and  imprisoned.  No  one,  however,  was 
put  to  deaths  and  to  show  his  moderation,  Sahib  Girai  took  the  deposed 
Khan  under  his  protectiont  and  allowed  him  to  go  to  Moscow  with  his 
wifoi  horses,  and  a  guide.  He  also  released  Karpof.  On  his  way  Shah 
Ali  Sttfiered  grsat  distress*  He  met  some  Russian  fishermen  who 
generally  spent  the  summer  on  the  Volga,  and  were  escaping  towards 
Moscow  on  account  of  the  troubles  at  Kasan.  He  was  oUiged  to  share 
their  diet  of  roou  and  herbs,  and  went  through  great  privations  before  he 
reached  the  Russian  frontiers.  Thence  onwards  to  Moscow  was  a  royal 
progress.  Everywhere  the  grandees  went  to  meet  him,  and  showed 
him  marked  attentioui  while  all  the  boyards  of  the  council  went 
out  to  meet  him.  He  was  received  by  Vasili  at  the  foot  of  the  palace 
staircase.  ''God  be  praisedi*  said  the  politic  Russian  tzar,  ''you  are 
alive,  that  is  enough."  The  two  sovereigns  embraced  shedding  tears. 
Vasili  thanked  his  fitvt^  for  his  faithfulness  to  Russia,  gave  him 
presents,  and  promised  him  satis£action.t 


SAHIB    GIRAI    KHAN. 

The  Krim  Khan  knew  well  enough  that  the  forcible  revolution  which 
he  had  caused  at  Kazan  would  bring  him  into  conflict  with  the  Russians^ 
and  he  determined  to  forestall  the  vengeance  of  the  Grand  Prince.  He 
samnumed  the  Krim  Tartars,  the  Nogais,  and  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Dnieper  to  his  standards,  while  Sahib  Girai  set  out  from  Kasan  akuig 
the  Volga,  and  met  him  at  Kolomna.  They  inarched  upon  the  Russian 
frontier.  This  was  in  1531.  1  shall  describe  this  campaign  in  the  next 
chi^ter.  Here  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  the  Tartars  woo  a  very 
important  victory.  Such  a  savage  invasion  had  not  been  witnessed  in 
Russia  for  many  yeaxs»  and  troops  of  Russian  slaves,  the  product  of  the 
campaign,  were  sold  at  Kafia  and  Astrakhan^  The  Grand  Prince 
speedily  recovered  his  spirits,  and  we  now  find  him  completing  the 
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work  of  tlie  comoHdadon  of  his  empire  by  absorbing  the  principality 
of  Riazan. 

Ivan»  its  young  prince,  had  been  a  minor  and  under  the  tutelage  of 
Vasili.  He  was  now  anxious  to  be  inilepeadcati  and  began  to  correspond 
with  the  Krim  Khan^  and  proposed  in  fisct  to  marry  the  tatter's  daughter. 
He  was  summoned  to  Moscow,  and  when  he  arrived  there  was  arrested, 
and  his  principality,  which  had  had  a  separate  history  for  four  hundred 
years,  was  annexed.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  Russia.  '*  Each 
grain  of  wheat  there,'* says  Herbentein,  ^produces  sometimes  two  or 
more  ears,  and  the  stalks  grow  so  thick  that  horses  cannot  easily  pass 
through  it,  nor  the  quails  fly  out  of  it  It  abounds  in  honey,  fish,  birds, 
and  wild  beasts.'^  Its  situation  on  the  route  to  Azof  and  Kaffii  was  also 
very  important  as  an  outlet  to  Russian  trade.  Its  people  were  warlike, 
and  Vasili,  to  prevent  future  trouUes,  scattered  them  in  various  parts.t 
The  fate  of  Ivan  of  Riasan  was  speedily  fdlowed  by  a  similar  one  which 
overtook  his  brothers  Vasili  Shemiakin,  prince  of  Severski,  and  Feodor 
of  Starodttb,  and  thus  the  last  of  the  mdependent  principalities  of  Russia 
perished. 

In  1522  Muhammed  Girai  of  Krim  captured  Astrakhan,  and  almost 
directly  afterwards  was  killed  by  the  Nogais  there.  When  Sahib  Girai 
of  Kazan  heard  of  his  brother's  success,  he  proceeded  to  put  to  death 
such  of  the  Russian  merchants  as  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon,  as  well 
as  Vasili  Yurief,  the  Grand  Prince's  envoy^  and,  according  to  the 
chronicler,  ''he  spilt  blood  like  water.**  The  Grand  Prince  determined 
to  punish  this  atrocity,  and  set  out  with  his  army  for  Nijni  Novgorod, 
where  he  arrived  in  August,  1523.  Thence  he  despatched  two  arma- 
ments.  One  under  the  conunand  of  Shah  Ali  went  by  water,  while  a 
second  army  marched  by  land,  ravaging  the  country  and  making 
prisoners  the  inhabitants.  They  went  as  far  as  the  out£edl  of  the  Sura, 
where  a  wooden  fortress  was  built,  which  was  given  the  name  of  Vasili- 
Gorod.  The  Grand  Prince  returned  to  Moscow  shortly  after,  and  Shah 
Ali  and  the  Russian  generals  performed  their  paru  successfully.!  Sahib 
Girai,  knowing  that  the  strife  would  recommence  the  following  year,  now 
declared  himself  a  vassal  of  Suliman,  the  famous  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and 
asked  him  to  revenge  him  against  VasilL  The  prince  of  Mankub,  who 
was  then  at  Moscow  as  the  Turkish  envoy,  told  the  boyards  there  that 
Kazan  had  become  a  Turkish  province.  They  replied  that  this  could  not 
be,  as  Sahib  Girai  was  a  mere  rebel  who  had  no  right  to  di^;)05e  of  it  | 

In  the  spring  of  1524  the  war  was  again  renewed,  and  the  Russian 
forces  were  again  divided  into  two  divisions,  that  which  went  by  the 
Volga  being  again  conunanded  by  Shah  Ali,  while  Khabar  Simski 
commanded  the  cavalry  which  marched  by  land.     The  whole  army 

*  Op.  cit.,  U.  9, 10.  t  id.,  II .  1  Kiramiia,  vii.  157. 
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numbered  1 50,000  men.  Sahib  Girai«  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  this 
annament,  tent  for  his  nephew  Safa  Girai,  the  son  of  Feth  Girai*  (who 
was  only  thireen  yean  old)  from  Krim,  while  he  himself  fled  for 
protection  to  the  Turkish  Sultan. 


SAFA   GIRAI    KHAN. 

The  Tartars  of  Kazan,  who  feared  and  hated  the  Russians,  ashamed 
of  the  flight  of  their  Khan,  put  Safa  Girai  in  his  place,  swore  to  die  for 
him,  and,  uniting  with  the  Chuvashes  and  Cheremisses,  prepared  for  a 
vigorous  resistance.t  Wc  arc  told  that  on  his  journey  to  Kazan,  Safa 
Girai  stopped  at  the  island  of  Gostinoi  (r>.,  the  island  of  merchants), 
near  Kazan,  where  he  was  received  with  honour  by  the  princes  of  the 
country. 

Seyid,  the  chief  priest  of  the  district,  was  held  in  such  estimation  that 
even  kings  in  meeting  him  would  stand,  and  bowing  the  head,  take  his 
hand  as  he  sat  on  horseback,  an  honour  otherwise  granted  only  to 
sovereigns.  Dukes  did  not  salute  even  his  hands  but  his  knees,  simple 
nobles  merely  saluted  his  feet,  while  plebians  were  content  if  they  could 
only  touch  his  garments  or  his  horse  with  their  hand.  He  secretly  favoured 
Vasili,  and  took  measures  to  seize  Safa  Girai,  that  he  might  send  him 
bound  to  Moscow,  but  when  the  boy  was  captured  he  (doubtless  Seyid  is 
meant  though  the  phrase  is  ambiguous)  was  publicly  put  to  death  with 
the  knifc.t 

Meanwhile  the  Russians  continued  their  advance,  and  we  are  told  the 
Volga  seemed  covered  with  their  boats.  They  arrived  at  the  island  of 
Gostinoi  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  stayed  there  twenty  days  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  the  cavalry.  Petty  skirmishes  ensued,  and  Shah  Ali,  who 
despised  his  youthful  antagonist,  recommended  him  to  return  home  and 
not  be  responsible  for  the  blood  that  would  be  shed ;  but  the  young 
pnncc  replied;  " The  throne  will  be  the  prize  of  victory.  To  arms! "5 
Meanwhile  the  wooden  ramparts  of  Kazan  were  fired  by  some  Russians, 
who  had  been  bribed  for  the  purpose,  and  were  burnt  to  the  ground. 
Instead  of  taking  advantage  of  this  piece  of  good  fortune,  the  Russian 
generals  merely  stood  by  as  spectators,  and  allowed  the  citizens  to 
restore  them,  and  on  the  28th  of  July  transferred  their  camp  from  the 
banks  of  the  Volga  to  those  of  the  Kazanka,  where  they  again  awaited  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  twenty  days,  while  the  Cherennsses  harassed 
their  camp,  wasted  the  country  round,  and  intercepted  their  communi* 
cations.  "Two  governors,"  says  Herberstein,  ''had  been  appointed  to 
look  after  the  conamissariat.  One  of  these,  Ivan  Paletzki,  after  loading 
hie  vessels  with  provisions  from  Novgorod,  had  to  descend  the  river  to 
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join  the  anny,  bat  after  depositing  his  provisions  be  returned  home  rattier 
precipitately.  The  other  had  been  sent  for  the  same  purpose  with  five 
hundred  soldiers  overland,  but  was  slaughtered  with  his  men  by  the 
Gieremisses,  scarcely  nine  of  them  escaping  in  the  confusion.  I'he 
commander  himself  fell  into  their  hands  badly  wounded  and  died. 
When  the  rumour  of  this  slaughter  reached  the  army,  so  great  a 
consternation  arose  in  the  camp,  increased  by  a  groundless  report  that 
the  whole  of  the  cavalry  were  slain  to  a  man,  that  nothing  was  thought 
of  but  fUghf^  The  only  question  was  whether  they  should  go  up  the 
stream  or  down.  Meanwhile  Paletzki  again  ventured  to  make  his 
way  to  the  distressed  army,  but  his  armament  was  surprised  in  a  fog 
on  the  Volga  by  the  Qieremisses,  who  also  barricaded  the  river  at 
the  point  where  its  stream  is  divided  by  many  islands  with  trunks 
of  trees  and  stones.  This  caused  such  terror  that  he  abandoned 
ninety  of  his  hirgest  barges,  each  manned  by  thirty  men,  and  loosing  the 
anchor  of  his  own  boat,  reached  the  camp  in  great  distress.t  The 
disaster  gave  rise  to  an  old  Russian  proverb,  '*  Beware  when  the  Cheremis 
is  beside  you.**  "The  Volga,**  says  the  chroniclers  of  Kazan,  "became 
for  the  barbarians  like  the  Tigris,  a  river  filled  with  gold,  for  besides 
cannons  and  ammunition,  they  also  drew  out  of  the  river  some  precious 
Russian  armour  and  much  money,''}  Paletzki  suffered  another  defeat  on 
his  return,  and  not  only  lost  his  boats,  but  only  escaped  with  a  very  few 
men. 

Meanwhile  a  body  of  horse,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  rescue  by 
Vasili,  had  two  engagements  with  the  Tartars  and  Chercmisses  in 
crossing  the  Viega,  which  falls  into  the  Volga,  but  succeeded  in  defeating 
the  Tarurs  and  in  joining  the  main  army.  Thus  reinforced  the  Russians  . 
proceeded  to  besiege  the  town.  This  was  on  the  15th  of  August.  They 
pursued  a  pusillanimous  policy,  and  when  six  Tartars  advanced  near  their 
camp  and  bearded  them,  Shah  Ali  was  ordered  not  to  attack  them,  although 
he  had  2,000  men  under  his  command.  The  enemy  adopted  Fabian 
tactics,  and  when  the  Russians  pursued  hotly  they  turned  suddenly  round 
and  laid  many  of  them  low  with  a  shower  of  arrows.  Meanwhile  the 
bombardment  of  the  town  commenced,  and  a  lucky  Russian  cannon  ball 
killed  the  only  skilled  gunner  in  the  place.  Some  of  the  Lithuanian  and 
German  mercenaries  now  wished  to  make  an  assault,  but  were  rebuked 
by  the  weak-kneed  general,  who,  knowing  the  straits  his  army  was 
reduced  to  for  want  of  food,  and  perhaps  also  gained  over  by  Tartar 
bribes,  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  garrison  for  a  truce,  which  were 
gladly  seconded  by  the  Tartars.  The  siege  was  accordingly  raised* 
Heiberstetn  says  that  the  report  of  bribery  was  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  a  Savoyard  was  caught  in  the  attempt  to  escape  to  the  enemy  with 
the  gun  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him,  and  acknowledged  upon  dose 
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examination  that  he  had  received  from  the  enemy  silver  money  and 
Tartar  goblets^  that  he  might  induce  many  to  desert  with  him,  and 
although  taken  in  so  manifest  a  crime,  a  heavy  punishment  was  not 
inflicted  on  him.*  The  Russian  army  carried  hwae  with  it  the  seeds  of 
disease  by  which  iu  numbers  were  reduced  to  one*haIf.  Ivan  Belski, 
the  principal  Russian  commander,  was  disgracedi  but  afterwards 
pardoned,  on  the  solicitation  of  the  metropolitan;  and  the  Kasaa  envoys 
went  on  to  Moscow  to  treat  for  peace. 

The  great  entrepot  of  trade  at  Uiis  time  between  Russia  and  the  East 
was  at  the  Isle  of  Merchants  already  named,  where  great  fairs  were  held. 
Vasili  forbade  his  merchants  to  repair  there,  hewing  that  the  Tartars,  who 
bought  much  salt  from  the  Russians,  would  be  greatly  inconvenienced. 
He  fixed  a  new  site  for  the  fair  at  Makharief,  in  the  government  of 
Nijni  Novgorod,  a  sterile  place  where  there  had  been  an  old  monastery, 
founded  by  Macarius  of  Unya,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Tartars 
in  the  reign  of  Vasili  the  Blind.  But  trade  is  a  fickle  mistress,  the 
merchants  refused  to  repair  thither,  and  the  effect  of  the  removal  was  to 
inflict  great  loss  on  the  Russians  themselves ;  *'  for,"  says  Herberstdn, 
"  it  produced  a  scarcity  and  deamess  in  many  articles  which  it  had  been 
the  custom  to  import  through  the  Caspian  Sea  from  Persia  and  Armenia, 
by  the  Volga  from  the  emporium  at  Astrakhan,  and  especially  of  the 
finer  kinds  of  fish,  among  which  was  the  belluga,  which  is  taken  in  the 
Volga  both  above  and  below  Kazan.*^  The  fair  of  Makharief  h'ved  on, 
however,  and  eventually  becama  one  of  the  most  famous  marts  in  the 
world,  and  the  mother  of  the  modem  foir  of  Nijni  Novgorod.  Let  us 
now  turn  once  more  to  Russia. 

Solomonia,  for  many  years  the  wife  of  Vasili,  had  borne  him  no 
children,  and  on  the  advice  of  his  boyards  he  determined  "  to  cut  down 
the  sterile  fig  tree  and  to  plant  another  in  its  place.^  She  was  compelled 
by  force  to  take  the  veil  in  a  monastery  at  Suzdal  She  declared 
confidently  that  God  would  avenge  her,  and  her  part  was  taken  by 
many  of  the  noUbles  and  deigy.  Although  his  wife  had  taken  the  veil, 
Vasili  was  still  married  in  the  eyes  of  the  church,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
pliant  aid  of  the  metropolitan  Daniel  tliat  the  difficulty  was  got  over, 
and  he  proceeded  to  marry  Helena,  the  daughter  of  the  refugee  Vasili 
Glinsklt  And  we  are  told  that  to  give  lumself  the  airs  of  youth  he  had 
his  beard  shaved,  and  was  otherwise  rejuvenated.  We  now  find  Vasili 
in  communication  with  the  pope,  who  tried  to  tempt  him  by  the  offer  of 
the  kingly  dignity  (which  it  was  the  pope's  prerogative  to  confer),  to  join 
in  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  and  to  aid  in  the  union  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  churches,  but  Vasili  replied  to  the  advance  with  courteous 
phrases  and  nothing  more. 

Meanwhile  the  Emperor  Maximilian  had  died  and  been  succeeded  by 
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Charles  V.,  and  we  read  how  embasiies  passed  between  the  youthful 
kaizer  and  the  Grand  Prince.  Russia  was  also  in  dote  commutdcation 
with  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  whose  envoy  was  the  well  known  Baron 
Herbersteiui  the  author  of  the  famous  description  of  Muscovy,  from 
which  I  shall  quote  latgely  (uresently.  A  more  or  less  hollow  truce  was 
continued  with  Sigismund  of  Poland,  which  was  varied  by  perpetual 
treacheries,  jealousies,  and  border  raids.  In  this  period  of  great 
deeds  Sweden  was  also  rising  from  the  state  of  chaos  in  which  it  had 
long  rested.  This  was  under  the  fomous  Gustavus  Vasa,  vcho  freed  his 
country  from  the  Danish  yoke  and  was  on  terms  of  amity  with  Vasili. 
The  latter  was  also  on  terms  of  cold  and  platonic  friendship  with  the 
Porte,  whose  merchants  made  their  way  to  Moscow. 

After  the  campaign  in  1524  the  envoys  of  Kazan  went  to  Moscow,  and 
a  hollow  peace  was  entered  into  which  lasted  for  a  few  years.   Safa  Girai 
bore  the  Russian  yoke  very  uneasily,  and  went  the  length  of  insulting  the 
envoy  of  the  Grand  Prince.     The  latter  probably  only  too  pleased 
to  have  a  pretext  for  revenging  his  former  ill  success,  in  the  spring  of 
1530  sent  an  army  against  Kazan,    This  was  as  before  divided  into  two 
portions,  one  went  by  the  Volga,  and  the  other,  conmianded  by  the  Princes 
Ivan  Belski,  Michael  Ghnski,  ftc,  by  land.     Safa  Girai  cm  his  part 
prepared  for  a  brave  resistance.    He  was  joined  by  30,000  Nogais,  sent 
by  his  &ther*in-law  Mamai,  and  also  summoned  the  Cheremisses  to  his 
assbtance.    To  protect  his  capital  he  constructed  a  wooden  palisade  and 
a  deep  ditch,  which  crossed  the  plain  of  Arsk  from  the  Bulak  to  the 
Kazanka,  while  he  enclosed  the  town  with  a  new  rampart  of  earth 
and  stones.    After  five  or  six  ineffectual  attacks,  the  Russian  cavalry 
was  joined  by  the  infantry,  which  had  jgone  by  water.      A  con- 
tinuous struggle  followed,  but  the  Tartars,  who  fought  bravely  enough 
during  the  day  time,  became  very  lax  at  night,  and  some  of  the  young 
Russian  warriors  having  noticed  by  the  moonlight  that  the  sentineb  were 
asleep,  advanced  cautidusly  to  the  palisades,  which  they  smeared  with 
resin  and  sulphur,  and  then  set  fire  to  them.    The  town  was  soon  girdled 
with  flame,  and  the  Russians  rushed  to  the  assault  amidst  the  smoke  and 
confusion.     They  speedily  won  the  environs,  and  plied  their  torches 
and  swords  with  effect     Without   counting  those  who  perished  in 
the  flames,  60,000  Tartar  soldiers  and  citizens  thus  perished.   Among  the 
former  was  a  famous  Kazan  champion  called  Atalik,  who  had  laid  many 
a  Russian  low.    Safa  Girai  retired  to  the  town  of  Ardc,  but  meanwhile 
the  Russian  commanders  showed  so  little  vigilance  that  the  Cheremisses 
succeeded  in  capturing  their  baggage,  sixty-six  cannons,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  ammunition,  and  in  killing  the  princes  Obolenski  and  Dorogo- 
buiski,  and  other  persons  of  distinction.    The  Russians  proceeded  to  lay 
siege  to  Kazan,  which  had  barely  12,000  defenders,  but  Prince  Belski, 
whose  integrity  was  suspected,  consented  to.  make  peace.    He  was 
Vasili's  nephew  on  his  mother^s  side,  and  returned  to  Moscow,  where  his 
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uncle,  much  irritated  at  his  pusillanimity,  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death.  He  was  only  saved  by  the  prayers  of  the  metropolitan.  He  was, 
however,  imprisoned,  and  three  years  later  he  is  again  found  in  command 
of  the  Russian  armies.* 

The  people  of  Kazan  now  sent  the  princes  Tagai,  Tevkel,  and  Ibrahim 
to  Moscow  to  ofler  their  most  abject  submission  and  ask  for  pardon. 
Vasili  who  was  anxious  for  peace,  granted  them  terms  on  condition  that 
they  liberated  the  Russian  prisoners  and  restored  the  guns  and 
ammunition  hich  lud  been  captured  by  the  Cberemisses,  but  Safa  Girai 
seized  the  Russian  envoy  and  refused  to  sign  the  treaty  unless  the 
prisoners  and  cannon  captured  by  Prince  Belski  were  also  restored. 
The  boyaids  having  communicated  this  news  to  the  Kazan  deputies, 
Priace  Tagai  replied,  "  We  have  already  heard  what  the  Khan  has  done, 
but  we  are  neither  liars  nor  perjurers.  The  will  of  heaven  and  of  the 
Grand  Prince  will  assuredly  be  accomplished.  The  most  distinguished 
of  our  countrvmen  have  perished  in  fighting  or  are  overcome  with  stupor, 
Safa  Girai  roles  as  he  likes  with  his  Krim  Tartars  and  Nogais.  He 
arouses  excitement  by  raising  the  rumours  that  Russian  troops  are  on  the 
march,  and  his  peiUdy  covers  us  with  confusion.  We  will  collect  our 
people  and  drive  him  away,  and  the  Giand  Prince  shall  give  us  a  new 
tzar."  The  boyards  replied  that  they  were  indiflfercnt  who  ruled  at 
Kazan,  it  he  was  only  faithful  to  Russia.  "  Well  then/*  said  Tagai, 
"  recall  the  innocent  Shah  All,  victim  of  his  enemies,  and  let  him  return 
with  us  to  the  town  of  Vasili.  Thence  we  will  proclaim  to  the  Tartars 
of  Kazan,  to  the  Cheremisscs  of  the  mountains  and  the  plahi,  as  well  as 
to  the  princes  of  Arsk,  that  the  Grand  Prince  has  pardoned  us.  We  will 
tell  them  the  tzar  has  killed  us,  but  the  Grand  Prince  has  restored  us  to 
life  again.  The  Tartar  prisoners  who  languish  in  the  dungeons  of  Kazan, 
brave  relatives,  brothers,  and  friends  will  aid  as,  and  we  shall  secure 
eternal  peace.^  Vasili  consented  accordingly  to  Shah  Ali  retuining  with 
the  envoys.  Tagai  kept  his  word  faithfully  He  wrote  a  letter  to  his 
co-citizens,  aroused  a  rebellion,  and  deposed  Safa  Girai,  who  in  a 
transport  of  rage  had  ordered  all  the  Russians  imprisoned  at  Kazan  to 
be  put  to  death.  He  was  told  to  withdraw  without  delay.  His  wife  was 
sent  back  to  her  father  Mamal,  and  in  the  tumult  which  ensued,  several 
Nogais  and  Krim  Tartars,  favourites  of  Safa  Girai,  were  killed.  The 
Princess  Gorkhanda,  sister  of  Muhammed  Amin,  was  one  of  the 
principal  movers  in  the  revolution,  and  the  chief  priest,  the  ughlans, 
princes,  and  murzas  hastened  to  acquaint  Vasili  with  the  banishment  of 
Safia  Girai,  and  asked  him  to  nominate  in  his  place  not  Shah  Ali,  whose 
vengeance  they  feared,  but  Jan  Ali,  his  brother,  who  was  then  lord  of 
Meschersk  (i^,,  Khan  of  Kasimof),  a  request  to  which  Vasili  acceded.1 
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Jan  Ali  set  out  for  Kazan,  accompanied  by  a  numerous  suite,  and  he 
was  duly  installed  on  the  throne  by  the  Russian  deputy  Morozof,  amidst 
the  apparent  rejoicings  of  the  murzas  and  people,  who^  duly  swore 
allegiance  to  their  new  ruler.  Vasili  was  so  pleased  with  their  behaviour 
that  he  ceded  to  them  the  cannons,  &c,  which  they  had  capture  in  the 
former  campaign,* 

In  die  spring  of  1553  Appai  Ughlan,  and  Kadush,  brothers  of  Prince 
Otushef,  Kuthigh  Pulad,  Prince  of  Gorodetz,  and  Evdek  Bakshi,  went  to 
Ivan  soliciting  on  bdialf  of  Jan  Ali,  the  Prince  Taba,  the  ugblans,  the 
princes,  the  karachis,  and  the  people,  permission  for  Jan  Ali  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  Nogai  Prince  Yusuf,  ^  who  would  secure  him  peace  with 
this  powerful  horde.''  Vasili  gave  his  consent  to  the  match.t  Shah  Ali 
did  not  acquiesce  willingly  in  his  brother's  good  fortune.  Since  his  own 
deposition  in  1521  he  had  lived  in  Russia,  and  probably  at  Moscow. 
Oh  the  promotion  of  Jan  Ali  to  Kasan,  he  was  given  the  towns  of 
Koshira  and  Serpukhof  as  an  appanage,  where  he  had  a  retinue 
of  ughlant,  princes,  murzas,  &c.,  drawn  from  his  old  Khanate  Of 
Kazan.)  He  seems  to  have  intrigued  with  the  Kazan  Tartars  to  displace 
his  brother,  and  was  thereupon  deprived  of  his  appanage  and  banished 
to  Btelozersk.1    Let  us  turn  once  more  to  Russia. 

The  year  1531  was  marked  as  an  epoch  in  Russian  history  by  the 
birth  of  the  famous  tzar  Ivan  Vasili vitch,  otherwise  known  as  Ivan  IV.  or 
the  Terrible.  Popular  tradition  says  that  his  birth  was  attended  by 
thunder  and  lightning,  an  omen  which  was  favourably  interpreted  by  the 
priesthood,  who  here  filled  the  office  of  the  augurs  at  Rome.  The  news  was 
received  with  great  joy  throughout  Russia,  and  an  amnesty  was  granted 
to  distinguished  political  prisoners.  The  various  towns  sent  deputations 
to  congratulate  the  Grand  Prince.  Hermits  issued  frotn  their  cells  to 
give  the  little  stranger  their  blessmg,  and  were  admitted  to  the  royal 
table,  and  Vasili  had  some  magnificent  reliquaries  made  in  honour  of 
Saint  Peter  and  Saint  Andrew,  the  two  patrons  of  Moscow.  At  this  time 
he  received  embassies  from  Peter,  the  voivode  of  Moldavia,  who  showed 
such  a  bold  front  to  the  Poles,  Lithuanians,  and  Tauridans,  all  enemies 
of  Russia,  from  the  princes  of  Astrakhan,  and  the  murzas  of  the  Nogais. 
The  most  interesting  of  the  envoys  came,  however,  from  Baber,  the 
founder  of  the  Mongol  empire  in  Hindostan,  who  sent  Khese  Husein  to 
arrange  that  his  envoys  and  merchants  with  their  wares  might  have  access 
to  Muscovy,  and  via  versd.  Vasili  responded  favourably  to  these 
advances,  but  the  chronicler  says  he  did  not  give  Baber  the  style  of 
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brother,  not  knowitig  whether  he  was  an  independent  sovereign  or  only 
the  administrator  of  the  Indian  reaUns.* 

Soon  after  this  Vasili  fell  ill,  and  having  appointed  his  son  Ivan,  who 
was  but  three  years  old,  his  heir,  with  Helena  as  his  guardian  till  he  was 
fifteen  years  old,  and  having  donned  the  habit  of  a  monk  and  adopted 
the  monkish  name  of  Varlam,  he  died  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1533. 

He  was  a  prudent  sovereign,  who  enlarged  the  power  and  resources  of 
foissia  very  considerably,  and  although  not  a  genius  he  did  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  leave  his  successors  either  the  duty  or  giory  of  remedying  his 
mistakes.t  His  hand  was  heavy  on  those  who  committed  offences,  either 
verbal  or  in  act,  against  the  throne.  "  For,**  as  Karamzin  says,  "  in  that 
age,  clemency  was  interpreted  as  weakness,  and  a  pardoned  fault  easily 
became  no  fault  at  all  in  the  eyes  of  the  people."  Among  the  illustrious 
men  at  Vasili's  court  was  a  famous  monk  of  Mount  Athos,  known  as 
Maximus  the  Greek,  who  was  widely  known  for  hb  learning.  He  became 
the  centre  of  literary  culture  in  Russia,  but  thereby  incurred  the  jealousy 
of  the  clet^gy,  and  eventually  won  the  displeasure  of  Vasili  by  dis- 
approving  of  his  divorce.  He  was  imprisoned  in  a  monastery  at  Tuer, 
on  a  charge  of  having  falsely  interpreted  the  Scriptures.^  Vasili 
increased  the  pomp  of  his  court,  and  was  fond  of  magnificent  display ; 
and  in  his  intercourse  with  foreign  princes  he  styled  himself  Tzar 
and  sovereign  of  all  the  Russias,  Grand  Prince  of  Vladimir,  Moscow, 
Novgorod,  Pskof,  Smolensk,  Tuer,  Yugoria,  Permia,  Viatka,  Bulgaria, 
&c.,  Monarch  and  Grand  Prince  of  Novgorod-Sevcrski,  Chernigof, 
Riazan,  Volok,  Kie^  Bdsk,  Rostof,  Yaroslavl,  Bieloicrsk,  Udoria, 
Obdoria,  Condia,  &c.{  He  was  the  first  to  summon  German  doctors  to 
Russia,  and  otherwise  encouraged  scientific  men  to  settle  there,  and 
published  some  judicious  laws  and  ordinances.  lutir  alia  having 
received  many  complaints  about  the  ill  deeds  of  his  judges  at  Novgorod, 
he  appointed  that  forty-eight  sworn  assessors  should  be  elected  and  sit 
with  them;  "  a  privilege,"  Karamzin  says,  **  which  was  obtained  by  the 
free  citiiens  of  Novgorod  on  account  of  their  iterated  complaints,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  Russia,  who  were  too  much  accustomed 
to  this  land  of  injustice,  remained  stlent"!  Vasili  had  the  wooden 
ramparts  of  several  towns  replaced  by  brick  walls.  Those  at  Nijni 
Novgorod  still  remains,  as  does  the  church  of  Saint  Nicholas  Gosrimski 
in  the  Kremlin,  which  was  his  work. 

His  reign  was  also  marked  by  various  ecclesiastical  reforms.  Com- 
munity of  goods  was  introduced  into  the  monasteries  of  Novgorod,  and  it 
was  appointed  that  nunneries  should  be  presided  over  by  women  and  not 
by  male  abbots.  The  Laps  of  the  Neva  and  the  Kandalagian  gulf,  as 
wcU  as  those  of  Kola,  were  baptised  at  their  own  request,  and  became  in 
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name  at  letst  Christians.*  On  anotiier  tide  we  find  the  Greek  church  of 
Byzantium  expressed  and  down-trodden  by  the  TnrkSy  and  leaning  for 
sympathy  and  succour  on  Moscow,  whence  monetary  aid  was  forwarded 
to  it.  We  ought  not  to  forget,  while  making  our  somewhat  limited 
survey,  that  the  reign  of  Vasili  was  a  famous  epoch  in  history,  marked 
elseiB^ere  by  such  renowned  sovereigns  as  Leo  X.  at  Rome,  Maximilian 
and  Charies  V.  in  Germany,  Louis  XII.  and  Francis  I.  in  France,  Selim 
and  Suliman  in  Turkey,  Henry  VIIL  in  England,  Gustavus  Vasa  in 
Sweden,  and  Sigismund  in  Poland.  Lastly,  it  was  the  age  oi  Luther, 
whose  position  and  arguments  were  not  favourably  received  in  Russia, 
where  Maximus  the  Greek  wrote  a  discourse  on  "The  Heresy  of 
Luther.**t 

The  church,  like  the  other  institutions  of  the  empire,  was  becoming 
more  and  more  a  department  of  the  State.    The  metropolitan,  instead  of 
being  elected  as  formerly  by  an  assembly  of  archbishops,  bishops, 
abbots,  and  priors,  was  chosen  by  the  tzar  himself.    The  metropoUtiui 
Bartholomew  resigned  his  office  rather  than  submit  to  be  dragged  at  his 
heels,  and  was  replaced  by  a  young  ecclesiastic  named  Daniel,  whose 
character  may  be  gathered  from  a  story  told  by  Herberstein,  **  that  being 
corpulent  and  having  a  red  face,  he  used  to  expose  himself  to  the  fumes 
of  sulphur,  and  thus  make  himself  pale  before  appearing  in  publici  so 
that  he  might  simulate  at  least  the  appearance  of  austerity.}    Under  the 
metropolitan  were  the  archbishops  of  Magrici  (?)  and  Rostof,  and  the 
bishops  of  Tuer,  Riazan,  Smolensk,  Permia,  Suzdal,  Kolomna,  Chemigof, 
and  Serai.§    No  one  could  become  a  deacon,  and  a  fortiori  a  priest  in 
Russia  unless  he  was  married,  and  they  were  often  married  and  ordained 
deacons  at  the  same  time.    When  the  wife  of  a  priest  died  he  was 
suspended  from  his  functions,  while  he  lived  in  chastity  he  might  serve 
in  the  choir ;  but  no  widower  could  administer  the  sacraments  unless  he 
entered  a  monastery  and  lived  according  to  rule.     If  he  married  again 
he  ceased  to  have  anything  in  common  with  the  clergy.    A  priest  could 
not  administer  the  sacrament,  or  baptise,  or  perform  any  other  duty 
unless  a  deacon  were  present.    For  secular  offences,  such  as  theft  and 
drunkenness,  the   priests   were   punished    by  the    secular   arm,    and 
Herberstein  says  he  saw  some  priests  at  Moscow  publicly  whipped, 
whose  only  complaint  was  that  they  were  beaten  by  slaves  and  not  by 
gentlemen.  J  Except  the  bishoprics  and  monasteries,  the  church  was  badly 
endowed,  and  the  priests  had  but  a  scanty  income.    There  was  only  one 
altar  in  each  church,  nor  was  service  performed  at  it  more  than  once 
a  day.    The  priests  were  only  bound  to  perform  three  services  weekly. 
They  wore  the  same  dress  as  the  laity,  except  a  small  skull  cap  to  cover 
the  tonsure  and  a  broad  hat  to  keep  off  the  heat  and  rain,  or  else  an 
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oblong  beaver  hat  of  a  giey  colour,  and  they  carried  staves  called 
possoch.  The  heads  of  monasteries  were  styled  archimandrites  (abbots) 
and  hegumens  (i>.,  abbots).  The  life  in  the  monasteries  was  an  austere 
one ;  no  harps  or  musical  instruments  were  allowed  there,  and  the  inmates 
abstained  entirely  from  meat  There  were  also  many  hermits,  who,  like 
St  Simeon  Stiiites,  raised  their  small  cells  on  columns,  and  were  called 
stolpinki,  from  stolp,  a  column*  The  archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots 
wore  round  Uack  mitres.  The  bishop  of  Novgorod,  however,  used  a 
white  two-homed  one  after  the  Roman  fashion.  Their  dress  was  like 
that  of  the  monks,  except  that  it  was  sometimes  made  of  silk,  especially 
the  Uack  pallium,  with  three  stripes  waving  like  the  flowing  of  a  river, 
from  the  breast  in  every  direction,  to  signify  that  from  their  mouth  and 
heart  flowed  streams  of  the  doctrine  of  faith  and  good  woi^.*  The 
bishop  of  Novgorod  wore  a  white  paUiunt 

The  policy  of  the  previous  few  reigns  had  concentrated  a  terrible 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Grand  Prince.  The  lives  and  fortunes  of  laymen 
and  clerics,  of  lords  and  commonalty,  were  equally  at  his  command, 
says  Herberstein.  He  was  ignorant  of  contradiction,  and  everything  he 
did  seemed  right  and  just,  for  the  Russians  believed  the  Grand  Prince  to 
be  the  executor  of  the  divine  will,  and  called  him  God's  key-bearer  and 
chamberiaia  ''  God  and  the  Great  Prince  know  *  was  a  conunon  phrase 
with  them,  and  be  adds^  "  It  is  matter  of  doubt  whether  the  brutality  of 
the  people  has  made  the  prince  a  tyrant,  or  whether  the  people  them- 
selves have  become  thus  brutal  and  cruel  through  the  tyranny  of  their 
prince.''^  It  was  not  only  a  moral  force  he  could  command,  but 
he  also  had  probablv  the  most  imposing  army  in  Europe,  consisting  of 
300,000  boyard*followers  and  60,000  peasant  soldiers,  who  marched  under 
a  banner  on  which  was  represented  Joshua  staying  the  course  of  the 
sun.  The  armature  of  this  force  is  inteitsting,  and  I  will  take  the 
description  from  Herberstein.  He  says  :-^^*  They  have  small  gelded 
horses,  unshod  and  with  very  light  bridles,  and  their  saddles  are  so 
adapted  that  they  may  turn  round  in  any  direction  without  impediment 
and  draw  the  bow.  They  sit  on  horseback  with  the  feet  so  drawn  up 
that  they  cannot  sustain  any  more  than  a  commonly  severe  shock  from  a 
spear  or  javelin.  Very  few  use  spurs,  but  most  use  the  whip,  which 
always  hangs  from  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand,  so  that  they  may 
lay  hold  of  it  and  use  it  as  often  as  they  need,  and  if  they  have  occasion 
to  use  their  arms  they  let  it  fall  again,  so  as  to  hang  from  the  hand. 
Their  ordinary  arms  are  a  bow,  a  javelin,  a  hatchet,  a  stick  like  a  caestus, 
which  is  called  in  Russian  kesteni,  in  Polish  bassalich.  The  more  noble 
and  wealthy  men  use  a  lance.  They  have  also  suspended  from  their 
arm  oblong  poignards  like  knives,  which  are  so  buried  in  the  scabbard 
that  they  can  scarcely  touch  the  tip  of  the  hilt  or  lay  hold  of  them  in  the 
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moment  of  necessity.  They  have  also  a  long  bridle,  perforated  at  the 
end,  which  they  attach  to  a  finger  on  the  left  hand,  so  that  they  may  hold 
it  at  the  same  time  as  they  use  the  bow.  Moreover,  although  they  hold  the 
bridle,  the  bow,  the  short  sword,  and  the  javelin  in  their  hands  at  the 
same  time,  yet  they  know  how  to  use  them  skilfully  without  feeling  any 
inconvenience. 

'^  Some  of  the  higher  dasses  use  a  coat  of  mail,  beautifully  worked  on 
tlie  breast  with  a  sort  of  scales  and  with  rings ;  some  few  use  a  helmet 
of  a  peak  form,  like  a  pyraimd;  some  a  dress  stuffed  with  wool,  to 
enable  them  to  sustain  any  Uows.    They  also  use  pikes.** 

Herberstein  tells  us  ^the  Russians  employed  cavaky  ahnost  exclusively 
in  their  fights.  In  Uiis  and  their  tactics  they  clearly  imitated  the  Tartars, 
among  whom  sudden  rushes  and  surprises  formed  the  main  element  of 
warfare.  They  employed  cannon  in  sieges,  but  had  no  field  pieces. 
They  were  very  impetuous  in  the  first  charge,  but  their  valour  did  not 
hold  out  long,  for  they  seem,*  he  says, ''  as  if  they  would  give  a  hint  to 
the  enemy  as  much  as  to  say, '  if  you  don't  flee,  we  must'  They  seldom,'> 
he  adds,  ^  take  a  dty  by  storm  or  by  a  sudden  assault,  but  prefer  a  long 
siege  and  to  reduce  the  people  to  surrender  by  hunger  or  by  treachery.'^ 
In  contrasting  the  Russian  soldier  with  the  Tartar,  he  says,  ''The 
Russian  when  he  once  takes  to  flight  thinks  there  is  no  safety  but 
what  flight  may  secure  him,  and  if  captured  neither  defends  himself  nor 
asks  for  quarter.  The  Tartar,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  be  thrown  from  his 
horse  and  stripped  of  all  his  weapons,  and  be  even  very  severely 
wounded,  will  generally  defend  himself  with  his  hands,  feet,  and  teeth, 
when  and  how  he  can,  as  long  as  he  has  any  breath  in  his  body.^t  The 
Russian  camps  were  very  large.  The  chief  officers  alone  had  tents.  The 
soldiers  made  themselves  huts  of  wattles  and  wrappers.  Nor  did  they 
fortify  their  camps  with  dther  ditches  or  an  array  of  chariots.  The  fare 
of  the  soldiers  was  very  poor.  Each  man  carried  his  own  provisions, 
consisting  of  ground  millet,  salt  pork,  some  salt,  and  occasionally  a  little 
pork.  This  was  eked  out  with  fruits,  onions,  garlick,  and  other  herbs. 
They  relied  more  on  numbers  than  personal  bravery,  and  avoided  close 
encounters  if  possible,  endeavouring  either  to  circumvent  or  surround 
their  enemy.  They  had  a  great  many  trumpeters^  and  used  another  kind 
of  musical  instrument  called  surun,  whi6h  they  blew  for  an  hour 
incessantly.  They  wore  short  boots  of  a  reddish  colour,  with  the  soles 
protected  by  iron  nails,  while  their  shirts  were  ornamented  round  the 
neck  with  various  colours,  fastened  with  iiecklaces  or  with  silver  or 
copper  gilt  beads  with  clasps.  Like  rht  Tartars,  they  were  fond  of 
wrestling  and  boxing  matches,  in  which  the  feet  as  well  as  the  hands 
were  fiteely  used  and  very  great  violence  displayed  The  Russian 
punishments  were  of  a  cruel  and  barbarous  kind.    Thieves  when  caught 
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had  their  heels  broken ;  they  were  then  allowed  to  rest  for  two  or  three 
days  until  they  swelled^  when  they  were  made  to  walk  again*''  As  among 
most  barbarous  nations,  the  women  were  badly  treated.  ''  They  consider 
no  woman  virtuous,"  says  Herberstein,  "  unless  she  live  shut  up  at  home 
and  be  so  closely  guarded  that  she  go  out  nowhere.  At  home  the 
women  did  nothing  but  spin  and  sew,  and  had  no  authority  in  the  house, 
all  the  domestic  work  being  done  by  servants.  They  held  unclean  all 
animals  strangled  by  a  woman's  hands.  Women  were  seldom  admitted 
to  churches,  and  still  more  seldom  to  friendly  meetings,  unless  they  were 
very  old  and  free  from  suspicion ;  on  certain  holidays,  however,  they 
were  allowed,  as  a  special  gratification,  to  meet  in  very  pleasant  meadows, 
where  they  sat  themselves  on  a  kind  of  wheel  of  fortune  and  were  moved 
alternately  up  and  down,  or  sat  in  swings,  and  otherwise  made  merry 
with  clapping  of  hands  and  singing,  but  no  dancing."  Surely  a  very 
ingenuous  way  of  amusing  themselves,  \diich  would  hardly  be  appreciated 
by  our  blas^  beauties.  Herberstein  has  a  well  known  story  of  a  German 
bladLsmith  who  had  married  in  Russia,  and  whose  wife  asked  him  one 
day  why  he  did  not  love  her.  The  husband  replied  that  he  did  so 
passionately.  She  said  in  reply  she  had  not  had  any  proofs  of  it  since 
he  had  never  beaten  her.  He  promised  he  would  not  in  future  fail  in 
this  respect,  and  not  long  after  he  beat  her  most  unmercifully,  and  con- 
fessed to  Herberstein  that  in  consequence  his  wife  loved  him  much  more 
than  formerly.  So  he  repeated  the  exerdse  frequently,  and  finally,  while 
the  envoy  was  still  at  Moscow,  he  cut  off  her  head  and  1^^ ! !  !* 

Marriages  were  arranged  between  the  parents,  and  the  young  people 
did  not  see  one  another  before  tiiey  were  united.  ^  Learn  wha  she  is 
from  others  who  have  known  her,''  was  the  reply  of  pasents  to  inquisitive 
bridegrooms.  All  the  gifts  presented  to  the  pair  at  the  wedding)  or  their 
value  duly  appraised,  had  to  be  returned  to  the  givers,  sworn  appraisers 
being  actually  emj^ed  in  disputed  cases,  so  that  marriage  presents 
were  purely  a  conventional  form  of  civility  and  cost  nothing.  The  whole 
country  was  cankered  with  that  corrupt  bureaucracy  which  is  still  its 
bane,  and  the  poor  and  the  helpless  had  everywhere  to  go  to  the  wall, 
wlule  the  meekness  of  the  suffering  class  was  only  relieved  by  servility 
and  meanness.  It  is  no  bad  proof  of  degradatt<m  that  the  term 
Krestianes,  by  which  the  proud  Mussulmans  designated  the  despised 
Christians,  should  have  been  the  generic  name  given  by  the  Russian 
gnmdees  themselves  to  the  humble  classes.  Surely  an  astounding 
perversion  of  the  name  Christian.  Justice  was  then  as  now  bartered  to 
the  richest  As  a  judge  once  told  Vasili, "  Sire,  I  always  believe  a  rich 
manraAer  than  a  poor  onc^t 

Torture  was  lulled  with  great  cruelty  to  extract  confessions;  splinters 
were  driven  under  the  naik,  or  frozen  water  allowed  to  fall  drop  by  drop 
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on  the  head  and  other  parU  of  the  body.  These,  as  well  as  the  knoat» 
the  patriotic  Karanmn  assigns  to  the  influence  of  the  Tartars.*  Com- 
merce was  flourishing.  The  Poles  and  Lithuanians  trafficked  at 
Moscow,  the  Swedes,  Danes,  and  Germans  at  Novgorod,  the  T«rks  and 
other  Asiatics  at  the  famous  fair  formerly  hdd  at  Kholop.t  Furs  and 
honey  were  the  chief  Russian  products  exported,  while  the  silks  and 
spices  of  the  East  were  cheaper  there  than  in  Germany.  Kakga  was 
famous  for  its  wooden  artideSf  Murom  for  its  fish,  Pereislavl  for  iu 
herrings,  and  Salovski  for  its  salt;  but  the  enterprise  of  the  mer- 
chants was  enisled  by  having  no  outlet  into  the  ooean ;  the  White  Sea 
being  the  only  exit  they  had,  and  this  had  a  very  dangerous  and 
uncertain  navigation.  Silver  money  was  struck  at  Moscow,  Novgorod, 
Tuer,  and  Pskof.  The  money  of  Moscow,  Herberstehi  says,  was  not 
round  but  of  an  oval  form,  and  called  deng.  On  one  side  was  an 
inscription,  on  the  other  formerly  a  rose,  but  when  he  wrote  a  man  on 
horseback.  A  hundred  of  these  dengas  made  a  Hungarian  gold  piece, 
six  dengs  made  an  altin,  twenty  a  grifhai  a  hundred  a  pohin,  and  two 
hundred  a  rouble.  Thecoinof  Novgorod  was  double  that  of  Moscow  in 
value.  They  also  had  copper  coins  called  pohmii  sixty  of  these  went  to 
a  deng.  They  had  no  gold  money.  They  exported  furs  and  wax  to 
Germany;  leather  and  narwhal  teeth  to  Lithuania  and  Turk^;  saddles, 
bridlesy  doth,  and  leather  into  Tartary.|  Aims  or  iron  were  only 
eocpoited  to  places  on  the  east  and  north  by  stealth*  The  potts  were  wdl 
regulated.  This  was  doubtless  a  Tartar  heritage,  tad  notwidistancyag 
the  very  bad  roads,  we  are  told  that  the  journey  from  Novgorod  to 
Moscow,  of  542  versts,  was  performed  in  shcty-two  hours,  while'travellers 
paid  six  dengas  for  each  ten  versts.f 

Moscow  was  a  very  large  place  for  those  days.  In  1530  it  contained 
41,500 houses.  The  Kremlin  was  alone  called  the  city;  round  it  were 
grouped  the  large  wooden  palaces  of  the  greater  dergy  and  the  nobles. 
Mostof  the  churches  were  also  built  of  wood.  The  shq>s  were  arranged 
in  bacaars  or  Gostinoi  dvor,  as  they  are  to  this  day.  In  winter  com, 
mesXf  hay,  wood,  &c.,  were  sold  on  the  ice  on  the  frosen  Moskwa.  The 
andent  Russian  proverb,  that  a  man  buys  with  open  eyes  (1.^, ''  caveat 
emptor")  shows  that  chicane  and  over*reaching  were  then  as  now  the  laws 
of  commerce,  while  usury  was  rampant,  and  twenty  per  cent  was 
deemed  moderate.  Slavery  was  general  in  Russia,  says  Herberstein, 
and  the  lords  styled  themsdves  slaves  of  the  monarch.  |  These  serfs 
were  chiefly  debtors,  prisoners  of  war,  men  who  had  been  bought, 
and  thdr  descendants.  Karamzin  tells  us  the  condition  of  the  free 
peasants  was  much  worse  than  that  of  the  serfs,  and  the  latter  when 
manumitted  often  soki  themsdves  again.  They  fsumed  the  lands  of  the 
gentry,  giving  labour  in  lieu  of  money  for  rent ;  and  so  exacting  were  the 
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laitei  that  the  peasants  had  only  two  days  a  week  left  for  their  own  use. 
They  were  terribly  oppressed  and  poor.  The  old  man  had  to  work  for 
bis  bread  like  the  young.  Thus  the  class  of  serfs  was  largely  recruited ; 
for  thus  only  could  the  poor  secure  attention  when  ill  or  old,  with  a 
provision  for  their  families. 

The  peasants,  Karamzin  says,  had  no  rights  in  the  land ;  they  enjoyed 
personal  liberty  and  their  own  chattels,  but  the  land  belonged  from  time 
immemorial  to  the  princes,  boyards,  warriors,  and  merchants,  who 
£urmed  it  out  to  the  free  peasants. 

Having  thus  given  a  picture  of  Russia  at  the  period  d  its  emancipation 
from  Tartar  influences,  we  must  on  with  our  story. 

On  the  death  of  Vasili  be  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  the  famous 
Ivan  IV.,  better  known  as  Ivan  the  Terrible,  during  whose  infancy  the 
affairs  d  the  State  was  controlled  by  a  council  of  regency.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  new  reign  was  to  enter  into  a  fresh  treaty  with  Kazan,  by 
which  Jan  Ali  and  his  people  recognised  the  suzerainty  of  Russia.*  This 
good  feeling  was,  however,  of  very  short  duration.  The  Tartars  were 
naturally  irritated  at  their  dependence  on  the  Russians,  whom  they 
looked  upon  as  infidels,  and  Sahib  Girai  used  this  feeling  for  furthering 
his  intrigues.  They  no  doubt  also  thought  the  minority  of  the  Grand 
Prince  a  good  opportunity  to  further  their  ends.  Headed  by  the  tzarioa 
Ko%orshadf  Prince  Pulad,  and  the  various  ughlans  and  princes,  they  rose 
in  rebdlioii  s^^ainst  Jan  Ali,  and  having  dethroned  him,  put  him  to  death 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kazanka.    This  was  in  September,  I535.t 


SAFA  GIRAI   KHAN   (Second  Reign). 

The  conspirators  recalled  Safa  Girai  from  the  Krim,  and  he 
married  the  widow  of  Jan  Ali,  the  daughter  of  the  Nogai  Prince  Yusuf. 
This  revolution  was  apparently  not  joined  in  by  all  the  Kazan  Tartars. 
A  considerable  number  of  them,  representing  no  doubt  the  partizans  of 
Russia,  were  opposed  to  it.  News  arrived  that  some  of  this  section,  num* 
bering  about  five  hundred,  had  repaired  to  the  Volga,  and  sent  to  ask  the 
Grand  Prince  to  support  them  and  to  nominate  Shah  Ali,  who  was  still  in 
confinement  at  Bidozersk,  as  Khan  of  Kazan.  He  was  accordingly 
summoned  to  Moscow,  where  he  had  a  very  stately  reception.  He  went 
with  his  wife  Fatima,  and  on  being  presented  to  the  Grand  Prince,  who 
was  then  but  six  years  old,  and  was  seated  on  his  throne,  he  fell  on  his 
knees  and  addressed  him  amidst  tears  :^ 

**  Your  father,  the  Grand  Prince  Vasili  Ivanovitch,  showed  me  great 
kindness  when  I  was  but  a  boy,  treated  me  as  a  father  treats  his  son, 
gave  SM  Kazan,  made  me  a  tzar,  and  otherwise  showed  me  his  goodwill. 
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Through  my  hukt  strife  arose  at  Kazan  between  the  princes  and  the 
people,  and  I  had  to  return  again  to  your  father  at  Moscow.  He  again 
supported  me  and  gave  me  towns  as  an  appanage,  when  through  pride 
and  perfidy  I  again  behaved  ill  to  him.  God  did  not  pardon  my  fault, 
and  your  father  sent  me  into  banishment  Now  you,  my  fi^ge, 
remembering  your  fiaher*s  goodwill  towards  me,  have  overlooked  my 
ill-doing^  and  God  has  put  it  into  your  heart  to  again  befriend  me.''  On 
hearing  these  words  Ivan  raised  Shah  Ali  from  the  floor,  kissed  him  and 
offered  him  a  seat  beside  hinu  robed  him  in  a  rich  pelisse,  and  then 
dismissed  him  to  his  lodgiiq;s.  The  Khan  requested  pemduion  to  be 
presented  to  Ivan*s  mother  Hdeim,  who  graTited  him  an  audience  at 
the  palace  of  St  Lasarus,  where  she  received  him  very  graciously, 
surrounded  by  the  principal  boyards  and  court  officials  and  their  wives. 
Ivan  went  to  meet  him  in  the  vestibule,  and  presented  him  to  his  mother. 
Shah  Ali  prostrated  himself  with  his  head  on  the  floor,  and  repeated  his 
sd^«ccusation,  and  his  gratitude  for  the  princesses'  favour,  and  protested 
his  own  faithfulness  in  future.  He  envied  the  fate  of  Jan  AH,  his  brother, 
who  had  died  for  the  Grand  Prince,  and  hoped  that  a  similar  fsiXt  for 
himsdf  might  e£bce  the  traces  of  his  crime.  Feodor  Karpof,  one  of  the 
great  officials,  answered  for  his  mistress,  and  said:  ^  Txar  Shah  Ali,  the 
Gnnd  Prince  Vasili  banished  you.  We  and  our  son  Ivan  have  absolved 
and  pardoned  you  your  fault.  Be  worthy  of  this  high  favour.  We  will 
forget  the  past  m  the  presence  of  your  oatii  of  fidelity."  After  this  Shah 
Ali  withdrew.  His  wife  Fatiroa  was  afterwards  received  in  state,  the 
ladies  of  the  court  assisting  her  to  descend  from  her  sledge.  Helena 
welcomed  her  at  the  vestibule,  and  the  Grand  Prince  saluted  her  in  the 
Tartar  fistshion.  She  afterwards  dined  at  the  same  table  with  the  regent 
Hdena^  while  Ivan  and  the  boyards  ate  in  anodier  apartment  The 
dironides  give  the  names  ci  the  various  noble  ladies  who  took  part  in 
the  banquet  The  grandees  of  the  court  acted  as  waiters,  and  Prince 
Repnin  filled  the  office  of  cup-bearer  to  Fatima.  At  the  dose  of  the 
banquet^  as  was  usual,  Hdena  presented  the  tsarina  with  a  cup.  Never, 
accordmg  to  the  annalists,  had  there  ever  been  such  a  great  feast  at 
Moscow.*  . 

The  section  of  Tartars  who  disaf^roved  of  Safa  Girai  were  not 
successful  in  their  conspiracy,  and  the  Russians,  having  received  an 
insolent  letter  from  him,  the  princes  Gundurof  and  Zamuizki  were 
ordered  to  march  against  them ;  but  they  retired  at  the  sight  of  the 
Tartars,  while  the  latter  overran  and  plundered  the  i»ovtnce  of  Nijni 
Novgorod,  and  defeated  the  people  of  fialakhna  who  opposed  them.  The 
Russian  generals  came  face  to  face  with  the  Tartars  near  liskof,  but 
'  neither  side  seemed  anxious  to  come  to  blows,  and  both  sides  at  night- 
fall retired  in  opposite  directions.   The  two  Russian  generals  were  super- 

^  Vd.  ZttfL,  1 60-53.    KaruBxifi.  viL  319-337. 
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seded  and  imprisoned)  and  their  successors  defeated  a  body  of  Tartars 
and  Cheremisses  near  Koriakof.  The  prisoners  were  sent  to  Moscow, 
and  there  condemned  as  traitors  and  rebels,  and  were  all  put  to  death.* 
Safa  Girai  was  also  supported  by  his  uncle  Sahib  Girai,  the  Khan  of 
Krim,  who,  in  a  letter  written  in  1 538,  menaced  the  Russians  with  his 
vengeance  if  they  diould  dare  to  interfere  with  the  afiairs  of  Kazan.t 

The  Tartars  of  Kazan  continued  to  molest  the  Russian  frontiers.  Tlie 
Russian  general  Zassekin  was  Idlted  in  a  fight  with  them  betweoi  Galitch 
and  Kostroma,  and  in  January,  1537,  Safa  Girai  in  person  approached 
Murof,  whose  environs  he  burnt,  but  he  retired  rapidly  when  the  Russian 
standards  came  in  sight  Peace  was  at  length  secured  by  Safst  Girai 
acknowledging  himself  a  Russian  subject    This  was  in  1538.^ 

In  December,  1540,  Safa  Girai  is  again  found  marching  upon  the 
Russian  borders,  encouraged  apparently  by  his  unde  Sahib  Guai.  His 
army  comprised  Kazan  and  Krim  Tartars  and  Nogais,  and  proceeded  to 
attack  Murom,  which  was  bravely  defended  by  its  garrison.  Prince 
Dimitri  Belzki  set  out  from  Vladimir  to  its  assistatice,  and  was  joined  by 
Shah  All  with  the  Tartars  of  Kasimof.  The  latter  attacked  the  Nogais 
who  had  plundered  the  neighbouring  villages  at  Meshchera,  and  captured 
many  of  them,  sending  some  as  prisoners  to  Moscow.;  Safa  Girai 
himself  fled  so  hastily  that  the  Russian  commanders  could  not  overtake 
him. 

This  failure  seems  to  have  caused  great  discontent  at  Kazan,  where 
many  of  the  chief  men«  headed  by  Pulad,  began  to  ccnrespond  secretly 
with  the  Russians,  promising  to  rise  if  the  Grand  Prince  would  send  an 
army  to  assist  them.  They  complained  bitteriy  of  the  exactions  they 
sufiered  from  the  Khan,  who  sent  the  booty  he  plnndei^d  from  them  to 
the  Krim.  The  Russians  received  these  advances  cordially,  but  post- 
poned action  until  matters  were  somewhat  riper.l  This  was  prudent,  for 
the  Tartars  were  very  fickle,  and  in  1542  we  find  Pulad  again  at  peace 
with  Safa  Girai,  and  the  Tartars  making  advances  for  a  more  durable 
peace.  We  are  told,  however,  that  the  Princess  Gorshadna  wrote  to  the 
Grand  Prince  foretelling  the  approaching  downfall  of  Kazan-f 

Safa  Girai  postponed  coming  to  definite  terms.  At  length  tired  of  his 
treacheries,  the  Russians  in  1546  sent  two  armies  against  him,  one  from 
Viatka  and  the  other  from  Moscow,  which  appeared  before  Kazan  on  the 
same  day.  Having  burnt  its  environs,  killed  many  Tartars  there  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sviaga,  and  carried  off  several  distinguished  persons, 
they  retired  again  without  suffering  any  loss.  The  Khan,  persuaded  that 
this  attack  had  been  instigated  by  some  of  his  grandees,  put  several  of 
them  to  death,  and  drove  others  away.  We  learn  from  a  letter  from  the 
Nogai  princes  to  the  Grand  Prince  Ivan,  that  Mamai  Seyid,  a  tzarevitch 

•  Ktnunxin,  vii.  33].  Ud,,S¥^$^,  J  W.,  94X-S4S' 
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of  Astrakhan,  also  made  an  attack  on  Kazan  at  this  time.*  These  things 
only  increased  the  Khan's  unpopularity,  and  his  people  again  appealed  to 
the  Grand  Prince  for  assistance,  promising  if  he  would  send  them  troops 
to  hand  over  the  Khan  and  thirty  of  his  chief  supporters  to  him ;  but  he 
insisted  that  they  must  first  seize  and  imprison  Safa  Girai.  An  outbreak 
now  broke  out  at  Kazan,  and  the  latter  fled,  while  several  grandees  were 
killed  by  the  people. 


SHAH   ALI   KHAN   (SECOND  Reign). 

The  council,  ughlans,  and  princes  now  met  together,  swore  to  be 
faithful  to  Russia,  and  recalled  Shah  Ali,  who  went  accompanied  by 
3,000  Tartars  of  Kasimof,  and  was  duly  installed  on  the  throne  by  the 
Princes  Dimitri  Belski  and  Paletskif  amidst  great  rejoicings. 

But  these  friendly  demonstrations  were  but  a  mask  for  treachery  and 
violence.  A  few  weeks  subsequent  to  his  return  the  whole  of  his  escort 
was  cruelly  massacred;  several  murzas,  attached  to  his  person,  were 
thrown  into  prison ;  and  a  few  Russian  voivodes,  who  had  accompanied 
him  from  Moscow,  alone  escaped,  to  bring  back  to  Ivan  an  account  of 
these  proceedings. 

**  Shah  Ali  himself,  a  prisoner  rather  than  a  sovereign,  and  surrounded 
by  subjects  who  hated  and  despised  him,  employed  the  only  means  in  his 
power  of  diminishing  the  animosity  which  was  testified  against  him ;  he 
concealed  his  anger,  and  strove  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  the  Tartar 
grandees  and  people  by  banquets  and  presents,  and  other  pretended 
marks  of  confidence  and  satisfaction.  These  affected  and  false  caresses, 
which  only  served  to  show  his  pusillanimity  and  dissimulation,  rendered 
him  still  more  contemptible  than  before.  His  palace  became  his  prison; 
there  the  grandees  of  his  empire  daily  assembled,  unwelcome  and 
uninvited  guests ;  its  halls  hourly  rang  with  the  noise  of  their  revels,  or 
the  sound  of  their  arms.  At  the  banquet  these  audacious  nobles  drank 
from  the  royal  cup,  and,  not  content  with  similar  outrages,  they  frequently 
stole  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  that  stood  on  the  Khan's  table,  in  hopes 
of  provoking  his  anger,  and  causing  him  to  conunit  some  act  of  violence 
which  might  give  them  a  pretext  for  satisfying  their  resentment.'t 

Such  were  the  indignities  which  Shah  Ali  was  hourly  forced  to  endure# 
He  bore  them  patiently  during  the  space  of  a  month,  without  evincing 
any  mark  of  ^dissatisfaction  ;  at  length,  finding  the  throne  he  occupied  a 
place  of  increasing  danger,  he  resolved  to  fly  from  his  audacious  subjects. 
This  was  not,  however,  an  easy  task,  for  all  his  movements  were  strictly 
watched,  and  it  was  difficult  to  evade  the  vigilance  of  the  thousand  spies 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded.     He  imagined,  however,  an  expedient 
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which  was  attended  with  success.  He  invited  all  the  mnrzas,  grandees, 
and  principal  merchants  of  Kazan  to  a  sumptuous  banquet;  tables 
loaded  with  provisions  and  inebriating  liquors  were  laid  out  for  the 
people  in  the  court  of  the  palaoe ;  debauch  and  intoxication  soon  spread 
through  the  town,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  discM^er  and  riot,  Shah  Alt 
found  means  to  effect  his  escape  by  a  private  door  of  the  palace*  Thiee 
days  elapsed  ere  the  inhabitants  of  Kazan  were  aware  of  his  evasion. 
Enraged  at  the  discovery,  they  put  to  death  a  prince  of  the  name  of 
Chura,  and  several  other  eminent  personages,  who  had  facilitated  the 
flight  of  the  Khan.* 

This  Chura,  we  learn  from  Karamzin,  was  one  of  the  principal  men  in 
the  country,  and  a  partisan  of  the  Russians,  who,  having  in  vain  tried  to 
bring  the  Tartars  to  their  senses  and  to  treat  Shah  Ali  better,  had 
advised  the  latter  to  fly,  and  supplied  hun  with  a  boat  on  which  he 
escaped  by  the  Volga,  and  was  afterwards  provided  with  horses  by  the 
Tartars  of  Gorodet8k.t 


SAFA    GIRAI    KHAN. 

The  Tartars  now  recalled  Safa  GiraL  It  seems  that  when  he  retired 
from  Kazan  he  sought  assistance  from  Yusuf  the  Nogal  chief,  his  father- 
in-law,  with  whom  he  had  been  at  issue.  The  Nogais  were  inclined  to 
kill  him,  but  he  appealed  pathetically  to  them,  and,  quoting  the  proverb 
that  '^  the  sword  will  not  strike  a  repentant  head,''  he  said  that  many  of 
the  Tartars  of  Kazan  were  ready  to  go  over  to  him  if  he  only  got  some 
assistance  from  the  Manguts  or  Nogais.  He  promised  to  make  over  to 
Yusuf  the  town  of  Arsk  and  the  mountain  district  of  the  CheremisseSi  and 
to  otherwise  reward  his  followers*  ''Thus  spoke  Safa  Girai  and  his 
Krimean  following,"  says  the  letter.  Yusuf  accordingly  supplied  him  with 
an  army ;  but  it  would  seem  that  these  treacherous  allies  had  quite  made 
up  their  minds  to  put  Saia  Girai  to  death,  for  the  Nogais  had  ever  been 
at  deadly  issue  with  the  Girais,  and  were  friendly  to  the  descendants  of 
Tughluk  Timur,  who  reigned  at  Astrakhan,  and  of  whose  stock  Shah  Ali 
was  a  member.  They  intended  in  fiict  to  sui^rt  the  latter  and  to  give 
him  Yusufs  daughter  in  marriage ;  but  their  plan  was  frustrated  by  his 
flight,  and  finding  the  land  without  a  ruler,  they  saw  no  benefit  in  putting 
Safa  Girai  away,  and  having  taken  Kazan,  they  reinstated  him  there  as 
Khan,  and  then  returned  homewards  to  Mangut^ 

Safa  Girai  now  surrounded  himself  with  Krim  Tartars  and  Nogais, 
and  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Seventy-six  murzas  and  princes,  who 
were  attached  to  Shah  Ali,  fled  and  took  refuge  in  Russia,  and  the 
Cheremisses  sent  to  inform  the  Grand  Prince  that  they  were  ready  to 
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march  and  join  the  Russiajii  in  attacking  the  usurper;  but  as  it  was 
winter  it  was  necessary  to  postpone  measures  for  a  while.  In  order  to 
encourage  the  Cliercmisses,  however,  a  body  of  troops  was  sent  to  the 
outfall  of  the  Sviaga,  under  Prince  Alexander  Gorbaty,  which  devastated 
a  portion  of  the  country  of  Kazan,  and  then  returned  to  Moscow.* 

In  December,  1547,  the  Russians  had  another  campaign  against 
Kazan.  Ivan  commanded  the  troops  in  person,  and  ordered  them  to 
rendezvous  at  Vladimir,  while  Shah  AH  was  told  to  rcpah-  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Zy  wili  with  his  Tartars.  The  army  was  well  prepared  for  a  winter 
campaign,  but  instead  of  snow  there  was  a  deluge  of  rain,  so  that  the 
carts  and  artillery  could  scarcely  make  their  way  along.  On  the  2nd  of 
February  the  tzar,  who  had  passed  the  night  at  Ehia,  fifteen  versts  from 
Nijni  Novgorod,  arrived  at  the  island  of  Robotka,  All  at  once  the  ice 
on  the  Volga,  which  was  covered  with  water,  gave  way  with  a  great  noise, 
and  the  artillery  was  swallowed  up  in  the  river,  while  a  large  number 
of  men  perished.  After  waiting  on  the  island  for  three  days  in  the  hopes 
of  a  frost  arriving;  and  afraid  of  this  presage,  Ivan  returned  again  to 
Moscow,  but  he  ordered  Prince  Dimitri  Belski  to  advance  on  Kazan. 
The  latter  was  joined  by  Shah  Ali  with  his  contingent.  Safa  Girai,  who 
awaited  them  in  the  plains  of  Arsk,  was  completdy  defeated  by  the 
advance  guard  under  Prince  MikulinskL  He  lost  several  distinguished 
prisoners,  and  at  length  took  refuge  in  the  town.  To  revenge  this  defeat 
a  body  of  Tartars  ravaged  the  villages  of  Golitz,  but  they  were  overtaken 
by  Yakoflef,  the  voivode  of  Kostrcmia,  and  destroyed,  and  their  chief 
killed  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Egofka.  After  spending  a  week 
before  the  town  the  Russians  retiredt  Safa  Girai  did  not  long  survive 
this  campaign,  and  in  March,  1549,  news  arrived  at  Moscow  that  he  was 
dead.  He  had  fallen  ^^inst  a  pillar  when  drunk,  and  had  thus  killed 
himself.! 


UTAMISH   GIRAI    KHAN. 

Two  of  Safa  Girai's  sons,  named  Bulak  and  Mobarek  Girai,  were  at 
this  time  in  the  Krim,  where  they  had  been  imprisoned  by  his  uncle 
Sahib  Girai.  Of  his  widows  one  was  sent  home  to  Siberia  to  her 
fother ;  another  to  Astrakhan  ;  the  third  to  her  brother,  the  Shirin  beg 
in  the  Krim ;  the  fourth,  a  daughter  of  a  Russian  prince  who  had  been 
made  prisoner,  afterwards  died  at  Kazan.  His  favourite  wife  was 
Suyunbeka,  the  daughter  of  the  Nogai  murza  Yusuf,  already  mentioned. 
By  her  he  had  an  infant  son  named  Utamish  Girai,  whom  the  grandees 
now  placed  on  the  throne.  They  at  the  same  time  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Krim  Khan,  asking  him  to  send  one  of  his  sons  to  defend  them  against 
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the  Russians.  Sahib  Girai  remitted  this  matter  to  his  suzerain  at 
Constantinople,  who  appointed  Devlet  Girai,  the  son  of  Mubarek  Girai, 
who  was  then  living  at  the  Porte,  to  the  throne  of  Kazan.  This  was 
apparently  displeasing  to  Sahib  Girai,  who  determined  to  murder  him 
en  routey  a  policy  which  was  the  cause  of  his  own  overthrow,  for  when 
Devlet  Girai  reached  the  Krim  he  displaced  him  from  the  throne  there.* 

Ivan,  the  Russian  Grand  Prince,  deemed  the  anarchy  which  prevailed 
at  Kazan  a  good  opportunity  for  attacking  that  restless  and  dangerous 
neighbour.  A  formidable  army  was  prepared,  of  which  the  main  body 
had  its  rendezvous  at  Suzdal,  its  advanced  guard  at  Murom,  its  rear 
guard  at  Yurief,  while  the  right  and  left  wings  respectively  were  at 
Kostroma  and  Yaroslavl.  The  Grand  Prince  left  his  capital  on  the  24th 
of  November,  1549,  and  went  to  Vladimir,  where  he  received  the  blessing 
of  the  metropolitan,  who  exhorted  the  voivodes  to  renounce  their  jealousy 
of  one  another  and  to  serve  the  tzar  faithfully.  The  army  then  went  to 
Novgorod.!  It  was  accompanied  by  Yadigar,  the  tzarevitch  of  Astrakhan) 
Shah  Ali,  the  tzar  of  Kasimof,  whom  it  was  Ivan's  intention  to  put  on  the 
throne  of  Kazan,  and  who  the  Nogai  murza  Yusuf  wished  to  unite  with 
his  daughter,  the  widow  of  two  Khans  of  Kazan4 

They  arrived  before  Kazan  on  the  14th  of  February.  Ivan  encamped 
on  the  lake  Kaban,  Shah  Ali  and  the  main  army  on  the  plain  of  Arsk, 
while  Yadigar  with  the  left  wing  posted  himself  on  the  river  Sanii 
opposite  the  town,  other  divisions  with  the  artillery  were  planted  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bulak  and  on  lake  Paganovo.S 

The  investing  army  was  60,000  strong,  and  the  bombardment  was  very 
effective  against  the  wooden  ramparts  of  Kazan.  A  general  assault  was 
ordered,  but  it  was  not  successful,  although  many  were  killed  on  both 
sides.  Among  others  a  tzarevitch,  the  son  of  the  youngest  tzarina,  and 
the  Krimean  Prince  Chelbak.  Meanwhile  a  sudden  thaw  set  in,  the  ice 
on  the  river  broke  up,  and  the  roads  became  almost  impass£A>le.  Fearful 
of  a  famine,  the  tzar  ordered  a  retreat,  which  was  only  effected  with 
diflficulty.l 

Having  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sviaga,  fourteen  miles  from 
Kazan,  the  tzar  remarked  a  lofty  and  rugged  eminence,  then  called  the 
'<  Round  mountain."  Accompanied  by  Shah  Ali  and  several  of  his 
nobles,  he  climbed  up  to  iu  summit.  The  extensive  view  which  it 
commanded)  ranging  over  parts  of  Kazan,  Viatka,  Nijni  Novgorod,  and 
the  deserts  of  Simbirsk,  delighted  Ivan,  and  the  idea  struck  htm  of 
building  on  this  spot  a  town,  whose  proximity  to  Kazan  might  facilitate 
its  conquest.  He  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  to  those  around  him,  "  Here 
shall  rise  a  Chiistian  town ;  we  will  hem  in  Kazan,  and  God  will  deliver 
its  capital  into  our  hands.''^    The  Russians  were  disappointed  at  the 
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ttiolt  of  the  campaign^  and  ajyparently  Uamed  the  volvode  Belski,  whose 
name  had  become  an  in  omen  in  regard  to  Kasan,  and  it  was  said  that 
to  reward  his  want  of  energy  and  of  seal  the  Tartars  had  spared  his 
domains  when  they  made  a  raid  upon  Russia.  He  died  the  same  year 
with  the  reputation  of  a  traitor.  The  Krim  Tartars  and  Nogais  both 
molested  the  Russian  frontiers  after  the  retreat  of  the  army,  probably  by 
way  of  diverting  them  from  Kazan.  The  Tartars  of  the  latter  place  now 
sued  for  peace.  Their  request  was  supported  by  the  Nogay  Yusuf,  who 
cited  the  Koran  and  the  gospel  in  fitvour  of  peace,  and  pushed  his  plan 
of  marrying  Safa  GiraPs  widow  to  Shah  Ali,  a  plan  whidi  was  agreeable 
to  the  Russians.  The  Grand  Prince  demanded  that  the  Kaaan  Tartars 
should  send  him  five  or  six  distinguished  men  as  envoys,  and  despatched 
Shah  All  and  five  or  six  hundred  men  to  build  the  town  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Sviaga  already  mentioned.    This  was  in  1551.* 

^There  existed  and  still  exist  in  Russia  markets  for  the  sale  of  wooden 
houses,  ready  constructed,  and  which  take  to  pieces,  like  the  models  of 
castles,  bridges,  &c.,  which  we  see  in  toy  shops.  Entire  streets  of  these 
houses  were  wont  to  be  arranged  in  similar  maricet  places,  so  that  an 
entire  town  might  be  bought  in  an  hour  and  buHt  in  a  week.  Ivan 
availed  himself  of  this  circumstance,  had  embarked  on  the  Volga 
numerous  rafts  containing  the  materials  of  a  fortiess,  already  prepared 
for  the  promptest  construction,  and  a  division  of  troq>s  was  sent  to 
protect  the  worionen*'^  They  seized  the  ferry  boats  on  the  Volga  and 
Kama  tc  prevent  communication  with  the  other  side.  It  was  on  the 
evening  of  the  i6th  of  May  that  Prince  Obolensld  first  unfurled  his 
standard  on  the  Round  mountain,  and  there  sud  the  evening  prayer. 
Two  days  later,  at  daybreak  he  fell  suddenly  on  the  outskirts  of  Kazan, 
put  to  death  a  thousand  Tartars  and  more  than  a  hundred  munas  and 
other  chiefs  who  were  asleep,  and  released  a  great  number  of  Russian 
prisoners.  He  returned  to  the  Round  mountain  on  the  24th  of  May*  It 
was  then  covered  with  a  forest  This  was  speedily  cleared,  the  drcuit  of 
the  new  town  wall  was  then  traversed  with  a  cross  and  holy  water, 
palisades  were  quickly  driven  in,  and  a  church  dedicated  to  die  Virgin 
and  Saint  Seighu  erected.  In  the  course  of  a  month  the  town  of  Sviask 
was  put  together.  Many  of  the  people  round  were  frightened  at  these 
preparations  and  submitted  to  the  Russians,  especially  the  Chuvashes, 
Cheremisses,  and  Mordvins,  who  sent  some  of  their  grandees  to  Moscow 
to  swear  fealty  to  Russia.  The  tzar  granted  them  a  diploma  sealed  with 
a  golden  seal,  attached  them  to  the  new  town  of  Sviask,  and  granted 
them  an  exemption  from  tribute  for  three  years.  To  test  their  zeal  he 
ordered  them  to  march  upon  Kazan.  They  dared  but  obey,  assembled 
in  laige  numbers,  went  on  a  fleet  of  Rusrian  boats  towards  that  city,  and 
fought  witii  the  Tartars  on  the  pkun  of  Auk.    They  fled  at  the  report  of 
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(he  enemy's  artilkry,  but,  as  Karamzin  says,  *'  if  they  did  not  prove  their 
coarage  they  at  least  showed  their  fidelity."  Their  princes,  muraas,  and 
elders  visited  Moscow  in  some  numbers,  and  received  presents  of  pelisses, 
pieces  of  cloth,  arms,  horses,  and  money.  They  praised  the  tzar,  and 
boasted  loudly  of  their  new  masters.  Ivan,  well  pleased  with  his  success 
so  far,  sent  a  large  number  of  medals  to  Shah  Ali  to  be  distributed 
among  the  soldiers.*  Meanwhile  the  new  fortress  was  not  long  in 
assuming  an  imposing  appearance.  A  few  months  after  its  foundation  it 
contained  a  cathedral,  six  churches,  a  monastery,  and  numerous  habita- 
tions. By  the  desire  of  Ivan  several  nobles,  tradesmen,  and  mechanics 
settled  there,  and  built  themselves  houses,  so  that  this  new  town  soon 
presented  a  flourishing  aspect.t  Meanwhile  confusion  reigned  at  Kazan, 
whose  garrison  numbered  about  30,000  warriors,  but  whose  principal 
inhabitants  entered  into  secret  intrigues  with  Shah  Ali.  The  Russians 
devastated  the  neighbouring  villages,  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the  town, 
and  occupied  the  country  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sura  to  the  Kama  and 
the  Viatka.  The  regent  Suyunbeka,  although  she  seems  to  have  put  the 
town  in  defence  and  to  have  shown  some  vigour,  was  devoted  to  pleasure 
and  spent  much  of  her  time  with  Kochak,  a  Crimean  ogUan,  who  was 
detested  by  the  peoi^e.  The  grandees  of  Kasan  wished  to  submit  to 
Ivan,  but  this  was  qpposed  by  the  Crimean  Tartars  there,  who,  proud  of 
Kochak  and  eaqpecting  succour  from  Krim,  Astrakhan,  and  the  Nogais, 
ui^ged  the  tsarina  to  resist  Kochak  doubtless  intended  to  marry  her, 
kill  her  son,  and  wdst  the  throne ;  but  a  sedition  having  broke  out  in  the 
town,  three  hundred  of  the  principal  Tartars  from  the  Taurida  fled ; 
they  were  intercepted  by  the  Russians.  Many  of  them  perished  on  the 
banks  of  the  Viatka.  Kochak,  with  forty-five  of  his  countrymen,  were 
captured  and  put  to  death  at  Moscow.}  The  grandees  of  Kazan  now 
made  overtures  to  the  Russian  generalsi  sent  ambassadors  to  Ivan 
requesting  him  once  more  to  appoint  Shah  Ali  as  their  Khan,  promising 
at  the  same  time  to  liberate  all  the  Russian  prisoners  that  had  fallen  into 
their  hands,  and  to  yield  up  to  him  their  Princess  Suyvnbdca  and  her 
infant  son  Utamish  GiraL  Ivan  willingly  consented  to  a  proposition  so 
ikvourable  to  his  plans,  and  sent  one  of  his  chief  boyardsy  Adashe^  with 
a  considerable  force,  in  order  to  reinstate  Shah  Ali  on  the  throne,  and  to 
enforce  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  He  exacted  likewise 
that  the  mounuinous  portion  of  the  Kazan  territory,  lying  between 
Sviask  and  Kazan,  should  be  accorded  to  the  Russians,  and  should 
henceforth  be  reckoned  as  a  part  of  the  Muscovite  dominions.  This 
unexpected  demand  astonished  the  inhabitanu  of  Kazan,  and  bitterly 
grieved  even  Shah  Ali  himself. 

^  What  kind  of  a  kingdom  will  be  mine,"  said  he,  ^  and  how  can  I 
claim  or  expect  love  from  my  subjects,  when  I  am  forced  to  surrender  so 
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important  a  portioii  of  thdr  territory?*  Adasbef  and  bis  roivodes  to 
this  complaint  retmned  no  other  answer  than  that  ^sndi  was  the 
pleasure  oTtheir  tsar.*  Too  late  the  grandees  repented  that  they  had 
solicited  fkfe  inlerftience  of  Ivan.  In  vain  they  strove  to  retract  their 
promise^  and  escape  from  Its  accomplishment  by  a  thousand  conning 
pretences.  Adashef  would  not  allow  himsdf  to  be  imposed  on,  and 
demanded  the  immediate  folfilment  of  dm  treaty,  ''Either*  said  he  (as 
report  the  Russian  annalists),  ''Suyonbeka  and  her  son  mast  be  placed 
immediately  in  onr  power,  or  omr  tsar  wfll  come  in  the  autnmn  to  ravage 
your  country  with  fire  and  the  swoid,  and  punish  the  fiutUess  grandees 
ofKasan.*  This  menace  produced  dm  desired  eflecti  and  the  Kasanians 
shortly  after  despatched  a  messenger  to  Shah  All,  stUl  in  die  Russian 
camp,  inviting  him  to  enter  the  town,  and  informing  Adashef  that 
Suyunbeka  and  her  child  were  on  dMir  way  to  die  Muscovite  camp  at 
Sviask.*  This  painfol  departaro  from  a  town  where  she  had  reigned  as 
sovereign  has  been  touddngfy  described  by  die  historian  Karamsin. 
''  Not  only  Suyunbeka,"  writes  diis  historian,  ^but  every  inhabitant  of 
Kasan  shed  tears,  when  it  was  known  that  the  unfortunate  princess  was 
to  be  delivered  up  as  a  prisoner  to  die  Muscovite  tzar.  Uttering  no 
complaint  against  the  grandees  or  die  people,  and  accusing  her  destiny 
alone,  in  her  de^iair  she  direw  herself  on  die  tomb  of  her  youdiful 
husband  and  envied  die  rest  he  enjoyed.  The  people  stood  by  in 
sorrowful  silence.  The  grandees  endeavoured  to  console  her ;  they  told 
her  that  the  Russian  tzar  was  kind  and  generous,  that  many  Mussulman  ■'■ 
princes  were  in  his  service,  diat  he  would  doobdess  choose  among  them 
a  husband  wordiy  of  her,  and  would  give  her  some  sovereignty.  The 
whole  population  of  Kazan  accompanied  her  to  the  banks  of  the 
Kazanka,  where  a  magnificent  baige  was  waidng  for  her.  Suyunbeka, 
skiwly  drawn  in  a  car,  left  die  town,  taking  her  infimt  son  widi  her,  who 
was  stiU  in  die  nurse's  arms.  Pale  as  deadi  and  almost  inanimate, 
hardly  could  she  find  strengdi  enough  to  descend  to  die  port;  on 
entering  die  bark,  she  tenderly  saluted  die  pe<^le,  who,  prostrate 
before  her,  bitterly  sobbed  while  diey  showered  their  blessings  on  their 
much-loved  sovereign.*  Prince  Oboknsky  received  her  on  the  banks  of 
die  Volga,  complimented  her  in  die  name  of  die  Russian  tzar,  and  set 
saU  widi  her  towards  Moscow,  taking  with  him  likewise  the  infant 
Utamish  Girai,  and  some  of  the  Crimean  grandees.!  Suyunbeka  was 
married  for  die  diird  time  to  Shah  Ali,  whose  person  was  as  odious 
and  deformed  as  had  been  die  character  of  her  former  husband  Safa 
GiraL  UtamUh  was  baptfsed  on  die  Sdi  of  January,  1553.  He  died  on 
die  11th  of  June,  155^  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Archangel  at 
Moscow.  The  name  of  Suyunbeka  stUl  survives  in  the  tradiUons  of 
Kazan,  and  a  tower  there  bears  her  name4 
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SHAH  ALI  KHAN    (THIRD  Reign). 

Having  despatched  tke  tzariaa  and  her  ton  t»  Moscow,  the  Russian 
generals  now  xftsisted  on  the  surrender  of  die  captives  at  Kaxan  and  on 
an  oath  of  fidelity  from  tka  Tartars.  Shah  Ali  also  sent  some  of  his 
dignitaries  (Shahbaz,  his  diamberlain,  Bitikd,  his  equerry,  &c)  into  the 
town  to  prepare  the  palace.  The  following  day  the  dtisens  and  thefar 
lead^av  assembled  in  the  open  fields,  and  after  listening  to  the  fonn  of 
oath,  thanked  Ivan  for  sending  them  Shah  Ali ;  hut  they  would  not 
speak  of  the  cession  €£  part  of  th^  country.  ^  Do  you  think,"  said  the 
boyards,  ^tfaat  Ivan  is  aeMvolotts  as  you.  Look  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  Sviaga.  Yea  will  there  see  a  Qiristian  town.  The  people  in  its 
neighbourhood  have  solemnly  suhmilted  to  Russia,  and  have  actually 
made  war  on  Kaxan.  Can  Ihey  after  this  submit  to  you  ?  Foiget  the 
past,  for  you  cannot  reeall  if^  The  treaty  was  accordingly  duly  signed 
by  the  principal  iahabitantSy  aad  the  tzar  attadied  his  seal  to  it  During 
three  days  erowds  of  people  went  to  take  the  oath.  After  which,  namely, 
en  the  1 6th  of  Auguat,  Shah  Ali^  aoomqumied  by  three  hundred  princes, 
murzas,  and  Kasaka  ef  Kashao^  and  three  hundred  strelitzes,  made  his 
public  entry  into  the  town.t 

The  boyards  Bdgabof  and  Khabarof  installed  him  on  the  throne.  The 
court  of  the  Khan's  palace,  we  are  told,  was  at  this  time  crowded  with 
Russian  prisoners,  many  of  «lK»n  had  been  twenty  years  in  slavery.  Shah 
Ali  announced  their  delivccaiiee  to  them.  They  could  scarcely  believe  it, 
and,  with  their  eyes  badied  in  tears,  they  raised  their  hands  aloft  to  thank 
heaven.  ''Ivan  reigns  in  Russia,''  said  the  boyards  to  tiiem,  ^'return 
home,  and  do  not  fear  that  you  will  agam  faU  into  captivity."  They  were 
supplied  with  necessaries  at  Sviask  and,  without  counting  those  who 
went  another  way  towards  Perm  and  Viatka,  sixty  thousand  returned 
home  by  way  of  the  Volga.  ^  Never,*  says  the  annalist,  ''had  Russia 
seen  such  a  sight    It  was  like  a*  second  migration  of  the  Israelites.*' 

The  Russian  army  now  returned  home,  leaving  a  body  of  five  hundred 
men  behind,  under  Khabarof  to  protect  Shah  Ali,  while  Prince  Simeon 
MikuUnski  was  nominated  commandant  of  Sviask-I  Meanwhile  the 
conditions  under  which  Shah  Ali  todc  the  throne  were  such  as  to  prevent 
lasting  tranquillity  at  Kazam  The  Tartars  resented  the  cession  of  the 
mountainous  part  of  thdr  country  to  the  Russians,  and  the  transfer  to 
them  of  so  many  <^  their  dependents,  the  Chuvashes,  Cheremisses,  and 
Mordvins,  while  the  Russiaas,  not  satisfied  with  this,  wished  to  treat  the 
Khan  as  a  mere  depeodent  They  sent  him  and  his  wives  rich  presents, 
robes,  precious  cups,  aad  money,  but  at  the  same  time  demanded  that 
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Kaian  ihoold  deem  ittdf  like  Kasimof,  a  dependence  of  the  empire.* 
Plaeed  in  this  w$j  between  his  own  subjects  imd  the  Russians,  Shah 
Ali's  place  wis  t»y  nc^  means  enviable.    He  asked  in  vain  for  die  itstcnra* 
tion  of  a  portioii  iudjti  the  monntain  diitxict,  and  on  his  request  being 
refosedi  he  winked  at  the  xetemiott  of  many  iUissiaa  prisenen  in  chains 
bgr  the  Tartan,  and  tokl  the  Russian  officers  he  foaied  a  sedition* 
Meanwhile  a  censptraqr  did  aiise;  seme  of  his  grandees  pbtted  with  the 
Nogais  to  loll  him  and  aU  the  Russians.   He  thereupon  determined  upon 
a  teirible  vengeance.    He  gave  a  grand  feast  in  the  palace,  and  ordeied 
all  dMgue9ls>' both  diose  convicted  and  those  suH^ected  of  tieacheryi  to 
be  put  to  de^ob.    Some  were  killed  in  ^  dining  saloon  of  the  palace, 
and  others  in  the  coiurt  yard.    Scvei^  princes,  u^^ilans,  and  mnrsas 
perished  in  this  massacre  where  Alt's  supporters  and  the  Russian 
strehtses  acted  as  executioners.    The  massacre  is  said  to  have  lasted 
two  days,  and  three  thousand   people  altogether   perished.     The 
frightened  ddsens  hastened  in  large  numbers  to  leave  Kazan.t    This 
state  of  anarchy  caused  considerate  anxiety  at  Moscow,  whence 
Adashef  was  sent  to  tell  Shah  Ali  that  it  was  impossible  matters  could 
go  on  in  this  way,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Russians  to 
enter  the  town  to  protect  him  and  to  restore  order.    Ali  made  a  strange 
reply.    ^  I  see  I  cannot  reign  here.    I  am  detested  by  the  princes  and 
the  people.    And  why  I    If  Ivan  would  restore  the  mountainous  district 
he  has  appropriated,  then  I  would  answer  for  the  fidelity  of  the  Tartars ; 
otherwise  I  must  abdicate  and  return  to  his  majesty,  for  I  have  no 
other  asylum  on  earth ;  but  I  am  a  Mussulman,  and  I  will  never  consent 
to  admit  Christians  into  Kazan.    Nevertheless,  I  w91  promise  that  if  the 
tzar  will  continue  to  be  gracious  to  me,  I  will  exterminate  the  remaining 
traitors  and  destroy  their  artillery,  and  thus  prepare  him  an  easy  victory.' 
Adashef  returned  with  this  answer  to  Moscow,  where  Kostrof  and 
Alimerdi,  envoys  from  Kazan,  who  were  enemies  of  Shah  Ali,  had 
arrived.    They  represented  Shah  Ali  as  an  assassin  and  robber,  and  that 
the  Tartars  dearly  wished  to  put  an  end  to  his  excesses,  and  they 
answered  for  the  fidefity  of  the  town  if  he  were  removed  and  a 
Muscovite  governor  pla(;ed  there.    They  asked  that  the  Russians  should 
occupy  the  town  while  they  retired  to  the  suburbs  and  neighbouring 
villages4    Tomirelli  says  these  arguments  were  used  by  a  Kazan  Tartar 
named  Chabkun,  who  had  settled  for  some  time  at  Moscow  and  gained 
the  confidence  of  Ivan,  and  had  afterwards  moved  with  his  family  to 
Kazan,  where  he  formed  the  resolution  of  ruining  Shah  AU.| 

The  result,  at  all  events,  was  that  Ivan  de^atched  Adashef  to  Kazan 
with  orders  to  depose  the  Khan,  and  told  him  to  promise  the  latter  a 
pension  and  his  favour  if  he  quietly  allowed  the  Russians  to  enter.    **  I 
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•do  not  regret  the  throne.  I  have  not  been  happy  on  it*  My  life  here  is 
in  danger,  and  I  content  to  sab&nit  to  my  sovereign ;  but  do  not  saj^posc 
I  will  break  the  law  of  the  Prophet  and  surzender  the  town.  Yoa  may 
take  It  by  force  or  by  siipidatioii,  but  do  not  expect  me  to  open  its  gates 
for  you.'*  Neither  the  menaces  nor  entreatiet  of  Adashef  would  induce 
bim  to  hand  over  the  prindpalityy  but  meanwhile,  to  please  the  tsar,  he 
caused  several  cannons  to  be  destroyed,  and  sent  some  muskeU  and 
ammunitioii  to  dviask,  and  then  issoii^  from  the  place  as  on  a  fishing 
excursion,  accompanied  by  many  princes,  ugUans,  and  a  body  of 
strelitses,  he  ordered  the  Russians  to  sumund  them.  ^  Yon  sought  to 
assassinate  me,  you  have  calumniated  me  at  Moscow,  and  traitors  to 
your  tsar,  you  wished  to  replace  him  by  a  Russian  governor.  Very  wdl, 
let  us  go  and  present  oursdves  before  his  tribunal'*  They  accordingly 
went  together  to  Sviask.  Thus  did  Shah  Ali,  for  the  third  and  last  time 
abandon  Kasan. 


YADIGAR    KHAN. 

On  the  withdrawal  of  Shah  All,  Prince  Simeon  Mikulinski  informed 
the  Tartars  that  their  wish  was  accomplished,  the  Khan  was  deposed, 
and  it  only  remained  for  them  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  Russians.  This 
they  agreed  to  do  if  he  would  send  them  from  Sviask  the  Princes 
Shahkun  and  Bumak,  who  had  submitted  to  Russia,  to  guarantee  the 
good  faith  of  the  latter.  These  princes  accordingly  went  to  Kazan  with 
the  Russian  officers,  and  the  grandees,  the  citixens,  and  villagers  duly 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  prepared  lodgii^  for  the  governor  and 
the  occupying  troops.  The  wife  of  Shah  Ali  was  sent  to  Sviask,  and 
Prince  Miknlsinki  was  invited  to  go  to  Kazan.  The  people  went  out  to 
meet  him,  and  prostrated  themselves  before  him  with  their  faces  to  the 
ground,  in  token  of  their  servitude.  He  was  accompanied  by  some 
troops.  He  was  about  to  enter  when  a  sedition  broke  out  in  the  pkvce. 
Three  grandees  whom  he  had  allowed  to  return  excited  the  people 
against  the  Russians,  and  spread  the  report  that  they  were  come  to 
exterminate  them.  The  gates  were  accordingly  dosed,  the  Tartars  took 
up  arms.  Nothing  could  pacify  them.  At  this  news  Prince  Mikulinski, 
leaving  his  army  behind  him,  advanced  with  a  small  escort  towards  the 
town,  where  the  principal  gate,  that  of  the  tzars,  had  been  dosed,  the 
walls  being  lined  with  troops. 

In  vain  some  of  the  Tartar  leaders  advised  prudence ;  they  would  not 
allow  the  troops  to  enter,  seized  a  number  of  boyard  followers  and 
Russian  baggage  waggons,  and  put  Chabkun,  who  had  turned  traitor, 
at  their  head.     The  Russian  generals  thereupon  returned  to  Sviask, 
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imprisoned  all  the  dignitaries  of  Kazan  they  coald  lay  their  hands  on, 
and  reported  the  state  of  things  to  the  authorities  at  Moscow.* 

The  news  of  what  had  happened  at  Kazan  reached  Moscow  in  March, 
1552.    Ivan  at  once  ordered  his  brother-in-law,  Daniel  Romanovitch,  to 
march  towards  Sriask  and  Shah  Ali  to  go  to  Kaumof,  and  proclaimed  in 
the  council  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  humbling  the  pride  of  Kazan. 
Levies  of  the  various  Russian  troops  were  ordered  to  assemble  at  Nijni 
Novgorod,  Murom,  &c.    Matters  did  not  b^in  well,  for  a  terrible  attack 
of  scurvy  decimated  the  Russian  ranks  at  Sviask,  while  the  Tartars 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  Chuvashes,  &c.,  who  depended  upon  that 
town,  and  who  made  raids  upon  the  Russian  cattle,  while  they  also 
defeated  several  detachments  of  Russians,  and  put  such  of  them  as 
they  got  hold  of  to  death.    They  also  offered  the  throne  of  Kazan  to 
Yadigar,  the  son  of  Kasim  Khan  of  Astrakhan.t    He  had  taken  part  in 
Ivan's  campaign  against  Kazan  in  1549  and  1550,1  and  afterwards 
seems  to  have  gone  to  live  among  the  Nogais,  whence  he  was  now  sent 
for.J    He  went  at  the  head  of  five  hundred  warriors  to  Kazan,  where  he 
mounted  the  thnme  and  swore  an  implacable  hatred  against  Russia.  | 
Meanwhile  the  Russians  ijade  great  preparations  for  the  campaign.    A 
vast  Russian  army,  under  the  most  distinguished  comnunders,  was 
posted  in  the  country  between  Koshir  and  Murom,  while  the  Oka  and 
the  Volga  were  crowded  with  boats  laden  with  artillery,  munitions,  &c.f 
4fi  route  for  Nijni  Novgorod.    Ivan  had  sent  for  Shah  Ali,  who,  although 
from  his  obesity  unfit  for  the  profession  of  a  sddier,  was  a  man  of  sound 
judgment.    He  reconmiended  the  campaign  to  be  prosecuted  in  the 
winter,  urging  that  it  would  make  a  bridge  for  them*  over  the  forests  and 
lakes  and  marshes,  but  Ivan  was  too  impatient  to  start  to  wait  for  the 
winter.^    ''  The  army  is  ready,  the  munitions  have  been  sent  on,  and 
with  the  help  of  God  we  will  find  a  way  to  gain  our  end.^    His 
separation  Iram  his  wife  Anastasia,  whom  he  loi^  co  weU,  is  touchingty 
recorded  in  the  Russian   annals.     Tar  advanced   as   she  was  in 
pregnancy,  and  on  the  eve  of  giving  an  heir  to  Ivan  and  the  Russian 
throne,  she  wept  bitteriy  and  chmg  to  the  arms  of  her  hosband,  as  if 
resolved  to  prevent  his  departure.    The  young  tsar  evinced  a  firmness  in 
that  trying  mcmient  that  struck  and  astonished  the  spectators  of  the 
scene ;  he  endeavoured  to  console  his  weeping  bride,  he  toki  her  that  he 
had  to  fiilfil  his  duty  as  tzar,  and  that  to  die  for  his  country  would  be  his 
glory.    Invoking  the  protection  of  the  Most  High  on  his  sofiering  and 
despondent  spouse,  he  is  said  to  have  exdaimed,  'Pray  for  me,  Anastasia, 
in  the  midst  of  danger,  and  to  prayer  add  good  deeds  that  your  prayers 
may  be  heard.  In  your  hands  I  place  my  sovereign  powers.   Cherish  the 
poor  and  unfortunate,  open  the  prison  gates,  renu)ve  the  chains  even 
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torn  the  criminal  and  the  condemnedi  if  you  find  it  adviiaUe  to  do  tlito 
during  my  absence,  and  trust  that  God  will  protect  mt  for  your  sake;  nay 
that  he  will  reward  me  for  the  sacrifices  I  am  forced  to  make  for  the 
good  of  my  country/  These  words  inspired  Anastasia  with  an  ahnost 
miraculous  coumge.  She  removed  her  arms  from  Ivan,  whom  she  had 
hitherto  held  with  an  almost  convulsive  embrace,  and  flingbg  hersdf  on 
her  knees,  she  prayed  aloud  for  the  health,  the  victory,  and  the  glory  of 
her  husband.  Ivan,  casting  a  forewell  glance  on  Anastasia,  bent  his 
steps  to  a  neighbouring  church,  where  he  prayed  long  and  fervently,  after 
which  he  rose  and  embraced  the  cleigy,  the  nobles,  and  the  people 
present,  all  of  whom  melted  into  tears.  Quitting  the  church,  he  mounted 
his  horse  and  rode  to  Kolomn^,  where  his  troops  were  assembled.'** 

Meanwhile  the  Krim  Tartars  made  a  diversion  on  the  side  of  Kasan, 
and  made  an  attack  on  Tula,  whence  they  were  speedily  forced  to  retire.t 
Ivan  devoted  htoself  to  the  details  of  the  campaign.  One  division  of  the 
army  marched  to  Via^Kmir  and  Murom,  under  his  own  orders ;  another 
went  by  way  of  Riazan  and  Mechera,  with  orders  to  join  him  in  the 
plains  beyond  Alattr.  Murmurs  began  to  break  out  among  the  soldiers, 
especially  those  from  Novgorod  and  the  boyard-fbttowefs,  who  com* 
plained  of  the  continuous  fatigues  which  they  had  undergone ;  but  Ivan 
made  a  special  appeal  to  their  patriotism,  and  said  he  should  count  those 
only  as  his  &ithful  friends  who  went  on  with  him  without  wavering. 
This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  a  general  submission  fbUowed* 

Ivan  first  went  to  pray  before  the  image  of  the  Virgin  al  Kdomnat 
which  had  accompanied  Dimitri  Donsld  on  his  victory  againak  Mamai, 
and  he  also  viaited  the  tomb  of  Alexander  Neviki«  AtVladimfarheleamt 
Ihat  the  jk^ftt  which  had  decimated  the  troopa  at  Sviask  had  ceased, 
that  the  soldiers  there  were  ardent  for  the  w«r»a»d  thai  the  net^bouring 
mountaineers  had  been  reduced  to  obedience*  H#  aho  received 
encouraging  messages  from  hia  wifo  and  the  deigy  at  Moscow.  He 
himself  diowed  great  isneigy  and  vigour  in  rqgolating  the  details  of  the 
canqpalgn4  At  MnvQiii  he  waa  joined  by  Shah  Ali,  who  was  sent  on 
towards  Kasan  biy  the  Volga,  with  Prince  Peter  Bul^pdcof  and  a  body  of 
strehtzes.  The  main  army  waa  transported  over  the  Cte  on  bridges,  and 
marched  by  tht  forest  of  Sahana  on  the  banks  of  the  Veletema,  by  the 
Shileksha  and  the  tom^  of  Sakana»  whM%  a  body  of  auxiliary  Tartars  and 
Mordvina  joined  k  $  eei  die  ist  of  August  the  waieca  of  the  Mana  were 
Uessedi  mi  the  liver  was  crossed  beknr  Aktir,  and  soon  after  it  was 
joined  by  anoOMf  division.  Though  foioed  to  penetrate  through  deserts 
and  foreet%tlieaimyseema|o  have  been  empty  wpplied  by  iu  hunters 
and  ishemen^iui^  by  the  wild  fretovkich  grew  thero.  "'Wetookwith 
ne,*  mt%  an  mwhaoas^  ^m  pr0viak>ns»  nateio  WfmA  an  abundant 
tablateuseveiywheie^   Wo  constantly  encountered  numerous  herds  of 
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elks,  the  rivers  teemed  with  fish,  and  the  birds  fell  at  our  feet*  At 
Burucheief  envoys  came  from  the  Cheremiss^  to  announce  their 
entire  submlssioni  and  that  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga  was  pacified. 
They  undertook  to  prepare  roads  and  to  make  bridges  on  the  way,  and 
the  tzar  invited  their  elders  to  his  table.  On  the  6th  of  August  Ivan 
arrived  at  the  little  river  Kivata,  where  the  troops  of  Sviask  went  to  meet 
him  under  their  several  commanders*  He  gave  them  a  grand  feast  on 
the  plain  of  Beisa.  The  sight  was  a  splendid  one ;  the  broad  Volga  with 
its  wooded  banks  and  islands  on  one  side,  the  dark  forest  panelled  with 
green  pastures  and  round  hills  on  the  other,  while  beyond  the  river  the 
plains  stretched  away  interminably.  Occasionally  on  the  higher  ground 
and  in  the  hollows  villages  of  the  Chuvashes  were  passed,  where  hydromd 
and  bread  were  presented,  which  were  very  welcome  as  it  was  a  season 
of  fasting ;  the  soldiers  drank  pure  water,  but  no  one  complained. 

'^  On  the  13th  of  August  the  army  arrived  at  Sviask.  With  the  liveliest 
satisfaction,"  says  Tomirelli,  "  the  young  monarch  made  his  entry  into 
the  stronghold,  escorted  by  a  detachment  of  light  cavalry,  and  accom- 
panied by  the  clergy  of  the  town  and  the  heads  Gi  his  army.  His  first 
visit  was  to  the  cathedral,  where  he  assisted  at  the  perfonnance  of  divine 
service ;  after  which  the  priests  and  the  boyards  congratulated  him  as 
the  conqueror  and  the  master  of  the  country  of  Sviask.  He  then 
traversed  the  town,  examining  attentively  its  fortifications,  streets,  and 
houses,  and  testifying  his  delight  and  approbation.  Enchanted  with  the 
picturesque  situation  of  the  town,  he  is  said  to  have  remarked  to  his 
boyards  that  the  whole  of  Russia  could  not  afford  a  similar  landscape. 
A  house  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception.  He  refused,  however,  to 
inhabit  it,  exclaiming, '  We  are  on  our  march ;'  and  mounting  his  steed 
he  returned  to  his  tent  in  the  midst  of  his  soldiers.'' 

The  Russian  annalist  reverts  with  pride  to  the  singular  and  striking 
scene  which  this  new  citadel  presented  on  this  occasion.  '^  A  multitude 
of  merchants  with  various  species  of  merchandise  had  arrived  thither 
from  Moscow,  Yaroslavl,  and  Nijni  Novgorod  j  the  port  was  crowded 
with  barges  loaded  with  provisions.  The  banks  of  the  river  Volga 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  fair ;  all  felt,''  as  remarked  the  annalist, 
''  as  if  at  home,  all  had  wherewith  to  eat  well  and  drink  well,  regale  their 
friends  and  make  merry.  Little  wonder  is  there  that  the  Russian 
soldiers^  worn  out  with  fatigue,  should  have  wished  as  they  did  to  take 
rest  in  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  plenty  and  pleasure,  but  Ivan  resolved 
to  push  forward  without  delay  to  Kazan.''t 

A  council  was  now  called,  which  was  attended  by  Shah  All,  Prince 
\nadimir  the  son  of  Andrew,  and  other  boyards,  where  it  was  determined 
to  send  a  summons  to  Kazan  to  surrender,  and  thus  save  bloodshed. 
Shah  All  himself  was  ordered  to  write  to  Yadigar,  who  was  his  relative 

^  Id*,  H5«  t  Tonirelli,  L  ixS,  119. 
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(both  belonged  to  the  royal  house  of  Astrakhan)/  promising  him  the 
tzar's  favour  if  he  would  submit.  A  letter  was  also  sent  to  the  Kul 
Sherif-MoUah,  promising  him  similar  clemenqr.t  Ivan  also  released  the 
KaxanTesik.1 

The  si^e  of  Kazan,  like  the  defeat  of  Mamai,  is  still  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  the  Russians,  and  is  a  subject  of  conversation  as  much  in  the 
peasant's  hut  as  in  the  palace.  "This,"  says  Karamzin,  ^'is  chiefly 
because  it  was  the  first  attempt  made  by  the  Russians  to  capture  a  strong 
fortress  by  strategic  art,  and  partly  because  of  the  intrepidity  and  heroic 
defence  of  the  Tartars,  which  made  the  victory  such  a  costly  onc'^f  To 
the  Tartars  it  was  a  vital  question.  Not  only  was  their  independence 
menaced,  but  it  was  also  a  matter  of  religious  duty  not  to  allow  a 
Mussulman  Sute  to  be  subjected  by  Christians.  They  boasted  that  it 
was  not  the  first  time  that  they  had  seen  the  Muscovites  retire  from  their 
walls,  and  that  their  fruitless  efforts  had  ever  been  crowned  by  retreat, 
which  had  afforded  them  a  subject  of  amusement  | 

At  the  head  of  150,000  warriors  Ivan,  on  the  19th  of  August^  encamped 
on  the  Volga,  while  Shah  AH  set  sail  to  occupy  the  **  isle  of  strangers  "^ 
but  continuous  rains  had  converted  the  countiy  into  a  marsh,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  restore  the  roads.  When  they  arrived  on  the  Kazanka  a 
mt;ssage  came  from  the  Khan  Yadigar  breathing  defiance,  and  saying 
that  he  was  waiting  for  the  banquet  to  commence^lT  Presently  a  murza 
named  Kamai  deserted  to  the  Russians,  and  reported  that  Yadigar,  the 
chief  Imaum,  and  the  Nogai  princes  Isenek,  Chabkuni  Atalik,  Islam, 
Aliki  Narikof,  Kebek  Tumenski,  and  Derbish  had  so  inflamed  die 
£uiaticism  of  the  people  that  no  one  was  in  favour  of  peace ;  that  the 
fortress  was  weU  supplied  with  food  and  ammunition;  that  it  was 
defended  by  yopoo  Tartars  and  2,700  Nogais,  and  that  Prince  Yapancha 
had  been  detached  with  a  body  of  cavahy  towards  the  plains  of  Arsk  to 
arouse  the  people  there,  and  to  continually  harass  the  Russians.  Kamai 
was  well  treated,  and  orders  were  given  that  one  division  should  occupy 
the  country  of  Arsk,  another  the  banks  of  the  Kazanka,  a  third  be  planted 
behind  this,  while  Shah  All  was  to  post  himself  behind  the  Bulaka,  near 
the  cemetery,  and  the  cavahy  of  the  guard  was  to  protect  the  district 
known  as  '^  the  meadows  of  the  tzar.** 

It  was  an  eariy  hour  of  the  morning  when  Kazan  with  its  lofty 
minarets  and  majestic  mosques  first  presented  itself,  enveloped  in  a  mist, 
to  the  sight  of  the  Russian  tzar.  That  moment  was  a  solenm  one.  Upon 
a  given  signal  the  whole  army  suddenly  sualipended  its  march,  then 
amidst  the  sound  of  trumpets  and  other  martial  instruments,  a  banner 

*  VUU  TaUe  «l  the  end  of  the  latt  chapter, 
t  A  motqoe  be«rlsc  the  Utter*!  name  ttUl  remaina  at  KaiM, 
I  This  is  probably  a  eormption  of  Ti^ik  {U.^  a  Persian  from  IfaTera  ol  nehr).  It  etanda  hero 
lor  merchant.   (VeLZem.,  i.    Note,  141.    Karamdn,  Tiii.  149.) 
|KaraAsln.TiU.i49>s90'  M^^.iSi*   Vel.Zeni.   Note,  143.  ^  Kanmsin,  ija. 
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was  seen  to  rite  and  to  float  proudly  in  the  air.  Sacred  was  that  banner 
to  the  Russians,  for  it  had  waved  in  the  hands  of  Dimitri  Donski  nearly 
two  hundred  years  before,  at  the  time  when  that  prince  vanquished  the 
Tartars  and  saved  his  country  from  threatened  destruction. 

At  the  sight  of  this  glorious  memorial  Ivan  and  his  soldiers  knelt  upon 
the  earth.  The  tzar,  making  religiously  the  sign  of  the  cross,  exclaimed 
aloud,  *'  Ahnighty  God  1  it  is  in  thy  name  that  we  march  against  the 
infidel"  Divine  service  was  then  performed.  At  the  termination  of  this 
ceremony  the  tzar  addressed  a  few  words  to  his  armyr— swore  not  to 
abandon  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  should  fall  in  the  struggle, 
and  made  a  solemn  vow  to  sacrifice  his  life,  if  necessary,  to  insure  the 
triumph  of  the  Christians. 

Ivan  and  his  warriors  then  advanced  beneath  the  walls  of  Kasan.  A 
deep  and  inconceivaUe  silence  reigned  throughout  the  town ;  its  streets 
and  habitations  seemed  aban(k>ned,  so  profound  was  the  tranquillity  that 
eidsted  at  that  moment,  not  even  a  sentinel  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
ramparts,  and  many  of  the  Russian  voivodes  were  of  opinion  that  the 
Tartar  Khan,  terrified  at  the  approach  of  the  Muscovites,  had  fled  with 
his  army  and  the  entire  population  of  Kazan  to  the  neighbouring 
forest. 

But  hardly  had  the  Russian  advanced  guard  crossed  the  canal  called 
Bulak,  from  whence  the  palace  of  the  Khan  and  the  numerous  mosques 
of  the  city  became  clearly  evident,  when  a  terrible  noise  succeeded  the 
deep  silence  which  had  hitherto  astonished  the  assailants.  ''The  air," 
says  Karamzm,"rang  with  yells,  rage,  and  fury,  the  massive  gates  of 
the  fortress  rolled  upon  their  binges  with  a  hissing  noise,  and  fifteen 
thousand  Tartar  horse  and  foot  rushed  upon  the  Muscovite  strelitzes,  who, 
unable  to  resist  this  hnpetuous  an4  unexpected  shock,  gave  way  and  fled 
in  disorder.  Their  complete  destruction  would  have  been  inevitable,  had 
not  a  fi-esh  legion  arrived  in  time  to  protect  them.  A  bloody  struggle 
then  ensued,  and  continued  to  rage  till  the  Tartars  thought  fit  to  retire 
within  the  walls  of  the  fortress  from  which  they  had  a  few  hours  previous 
so  fearlessly  sallied.''* 

Kazan  was  now  beleagured,  and  three  canvas  churches  were  erected  in 
the  camp.  I  will  abstract  a  long  passage  fi-om  Tomirelli,  who  has  well 
condensed  Karamzin's  account  of  the  siege. 

**  The  first  night  which  the  Russians  passed  under  the  ramparts  of 
Kazan  was  both  omihous  and  discouraging.  A  violent  tempest  broke 
out  about  midnight :  the  tents  of  the  soldiers,  and  even  that  of  the  tzar, 
were  torn  to  pieces  by  the  wind ;  the  barges  which  had  been  sent  from' 
Moscow  with  provisions  all  sank  beneath  the  stormy  waters  of  the  Volga; 
consternation  spread  through  the  Russian  army,  and  many  of  the' 
voivodes  believed  that  the  tzar,  in  this  critical  emergency,  would  be 


♦  Tornirelli,  i.  i3x.m3 
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forced  to  make  a  precipitate  and  disgraceful  retreat.  Ivan,  however,  did 
not  lose  courage ;  he  srat  without  delay  to  Sviask  for  provisions,  and  to 
Moscow  for  warm  clothing  for  the  soldiers,  and  openly  declared  his 
intention  of  establishing  his  winter  quarters  under  the  walls  of  Kazan, 
should  the  tempestuous  weather  prevent  the  continuation  of  the  siege. 

In  the  meantime  the  Tartars  day  and  night  continued  to  make  furious 
and  almost  hourly  sallies  from  the  town.  The  Russians  could  scarcely 
enjoy  a  moment's  rest  This  ardour  on  the  part  of  the  besieged  lasted 
several  days ;  at  length,  however,  their  impetuosity  appeared  to  have 
abated,  not  from  a  diminution  of  courage,  but  from  total  exhaustion. 
Every  prisoner  that  was  taken  by  the  Russians  affirmed  the  same  fact, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Kazan  were  prepared  to  die,  but  had  resolved 
never  to  yield  their  native  town  to  the  invaders  as  long  as  there  remained 
a  single  man  capable  of  raising  a  sword  in  its  defence. 

Although  these  frequent  sorties  had  caused  the  Tartars  a  considerable 
loss  of  men,  the  rage  which  animated  them  had  by  no  means  diminished, 
as  the  following  circumstance  will  prove.  The  tzar,  in  hopes  of  inducing 
the  inhabitants  to  surrender  without  a  further  effusion  of  blood,  had 
ordered  all  the  prisoners  he  had  taken  to  be  attached  to  stakes,  near  the 
trenches,  in  order  that  the  latter,  by  their  prayers  and  supplications, 
might  induce  their  fellow-citizens  to  save  them  from  threatened  death  by 
opening  tlie  gates  of  the  city  to  the  Russians.  The  Tartars,  however,  in 
answer  to  their  entreaties,  directed  a  vdley  of  arrows  against  their 
unfortunate  companions,  exclaiming,  'Mt  is  better  that  they  shoidd 
receive  death  from. the  hands  of  true  believers,  than  from  those  of  the 
accursed  Giaours.**  This  ferocious  act  of  fanaticism  filled  the  tzar  and 
the  whole  of  his  army  with  h<»rror,  and  proved  to  the  invaders  that 
they  had  to  deal  with  enemies  whose  extermination  alone  could  ensure 
victory. 

One  of  the  Tartar  warriors  uriio  most  distinguished  himself  during 
the  siege  was  Prince  Yapancha,  who  is  reported  in  the  Muscovite 
annals  to  have  performed  prodigies  ni  valour.  Concealed  with  a  small 
band  of  followers  in  a  neighbouring  forest,  he  at  every  instant  pre- 
cipitated himself  on  the  Russian  camp,  killing  hundreds  of  his  enemies, 
and  spreading  terror  and  panic  at  every  fresk  attack.  By  means  of 
signals  he  had  established  a  conmHinication  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Kazan,  and  a  banner^  planted  on  a  lofiy  tower,  gave  him  to  understand 
the  roost  favourable  moment  for  attacking  the  Russian  troops.  He  found 
means  to  intercept  every  supply  of  provisions  for  the  invading  army,  and 
so  efTectually  that  the  latter  b^an  to  suffer  most  cruelly  from  hunger 
This  terrible  foe  at  length  caused  such  an  extreme  discouragement 
among  the  Muscovite  soldiers,  that  the  tzar  was  forced  to  assemble  his 
boyards  in  councili  to  take  measures  for  the  removal  of  the  evil.  A 
tolerable  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  consideration  in  which  Yapancha 
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and  his  followers  were  held,  from  the  number  of  troops  that  went  against 
him— no  less  than  thirty  thousand  horse  and  fifteen  thousand  foot 
soldiers,  under  the  command  of  a  brave,  experienced  general.  Prince 
Alexander  Gorbaty  Shuisky.  This  army  march^  to  the  forest  of  Arsk, 
in  which  our  hero  was  concealed.  Its  leaders  thought  fit  to  employ  a 
stratagem  to  insure  success.  Hardly  had  the  Russians  appeared  upon 
the  plain  of  Arsk,  ere  Yapancha,  at  the  head  of  his  gallant  band,  rushed 
upon  them  with  his  usual  intrepidity.  The  Russians,  pretending  to  be 
defeated,  took  to  flight  after  a  short  struggle,  while  Yapancha,  unable  to 
restrain  his  bnpetuosity,  and  considering  his  enemies  routed,  pursued 
them  vigorously  towards  the  town.  In  the  meantime  a  fresh  corps  had 
arranged  itself  on  the  borders  of  the  forest,  and  having  intercepted  all 
cotamunication  with  tWs  place  of  refuge,  the  entire  army  of  the  Mus- 
covites fell  upon  Yapancha  and  his  deluded  band.  Overwhelmed  by 
numbers,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  relentless  foes,  there  remained  for 
this  brave  prince  no  other  alternative  save  that  of  yielding  himself  a 
prisoner  or  dying  sword  in  hand ;  he  chose  the  latter,  and,  fighting 
resolutdy  to  the  last,  fell  bravely  with  his  gallant  companions,  all  of 
whom,  even  without  one  single  exception,  were  exterminated. 

This  formidable  enemy  once  removed,  the  Russians  regained  their 
former  ardour,  and  proceeded  to  attack  a  stronghold  erected  by  the 
Tartar!  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forest  of  Arsk,  and  situated  between 
two  marshes ;  this  fort  was  surrounded  by  a  double  palisade,  a  rampart 
of  earth,  and  a  deep  trench ;  its  position  rendered  it  ahnost  impregnable. 
The  assault  took  place ;  both  the  assailants  and  the  assailed  performed 
prodigies  of  valour,  but  the  Russians  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of 
the  place.  The  whole  of  the  garrison  died  at  their  post  of  duty,  and  the 
earth  was  covered  with  heaps  of  mutilated  bodies.  On  the  following  day 
the  victors  advanced  to  the  town  of  Arsk,  situated  in  a  pleasant  and 
wonderfully  fertile  locality,  where  the  grandees  of  Kazan  possessed  their 
country  seats  and  rich  villas.  The  citizens  of  Arsk  abandoned  their 
dwellings  on  the  approach  of  the  Russians,  who  found  in  the  deserted 
town  abundance  of  provisions,  consisting  of  cattle,  poultry,  bread,  honey, 
&c,,  as  well  as  divers  kinds  of  furs,  and  numerous  objects  of  great  value. 
^The  Russians,**  say  the  chronicles,  *' lived  in  the  midst  of  abundance, 
took  what  they  wished,  biumt  the  neighbouring  villages,  massacred  the 
inhabitants,  sparing  the  women  and  children  alone."  Having  likewise 
rescued  many  Christians,  whom  the  Tartar  nobles  had  employed  as 
slaves,  the  Russian  army  returned  to  the  camp  of  Ivan,  bringing  with 
them  such  a  profusion  of  cattle  and  other  articles  of  food,  that  from  that 
moment,  the  annalists  inform  us,  "  provisions  became  so  cheap,  that  a 
cow  might  be  bought  for  ten  dengas  (a  Russian  farthing),  and  an  ox  for 
twenty."    The  tzar  and  his  followers  were  full  of  joy. 

But  this  success  was  soon  followed  by  evib  that  converted  this  joy 
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into  sorrow.  The  weather  suddenly  dianged ;  heavy  rain,  unusual  at 
this  period  of  the  year,  fell  incessantly ;  the  winds  became  so  boisterous 
that  nothing  could  resist  their  vidence ;  and  this  Auy  of  the  elements  at 
last  became  so  awful  and  irresistible  as  to  induce  the  Muscovites  to 
attribute  the  evils  to  supernatural  influence*  Prince  Andrew  Kurbsky, 
who  distinguished  himself  for  his  valour  during  this  saegp,  and  who 
wrote  an  historical  work  about  Europe  at  this  period,  assures  us,  as  a 
solemn  fact,  *'  that  the  magicians  of  Kazan  every  momiBg  at  sunrise 
betook  themselves  regularly  to  the  ramparts  of  the  fortress,  that  there 
they  uttered  frightful  cries,  placing  themselves  in  the  most  hideous  and 
contorted  attitudes,  agitating  their  robes,  and  exciting,  by  means  of 
infernal  spells  and  sorcery,  tempests,  gusu  of  wind,  and  torrents  of  rain, 
so  that  in  a  short  space  of  time  the  driest  spots  were  converted  into 
marshes,  the  tents  flooded  with  water,  and  the  soldiers  were  wet  from 
mom  till  night''  This  firm  belief  in  the  supernatural  agency  which  the 
Tartars  employed  became  so  strong  in  the  minds,  not  only  of  the 
soldiers,  but  even  in  that  of  the  tzar  and  Ills  boyards,  that  Ivan  was 
forced  to  hold  a  council,  in  which  it  was  resdved  that  measures  should 
be  taken  without  delay  to  destroy  the  diabolical  influence.  All  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that,  to  thwart  the  powers  of  hell  and  its  demons, 
it  was  advisable  to  employ  the  powers  of  heaven— at  least  those  wiiich 
its  ministers  had  at  their  disposal,  and  could  turn  to  account  m 
this  critical  emergency.  Accordingly  messengers  were  despatched  to 
Moscow,  with  orders  to  bring  from  thence  the  miraculous  cross  of  the 
tzan.  On  its  arrival  at  Kazan  a  grand  ceremony  took  place  :  the  whole 
camp  was  asperged  with  holy  water,  after  which  Prince  Kurbsky  assures 
us  ^'fine  weather  returned,  the  army  recovered  from  its  panic,  and  from 
that  moment  the  Tartar  enchanters,  abandoned  by  the  devils,  then:  allies 
and  coadjutors,  lost  their  former  power." 

Convinced  that  they  had  no  longer  to  contend  with  demons  as  well 
as  men,  the  Russian  troops  reconunenced  operations  with  redoubled 
activity.  Ivan  bad  in  his  suite  a  foreign  engineer,  a  Scotchman  by  birth, 
who  rendered  the  tzar  no  small  service  during  the  si^^.  By  his  advice, 
a  huge  tower  of  wood  was  erected  c^posite  the  principal  entrance  of  the 
fortress  called  the  '*  Royal  Gate  f  and  on  its  summit  were  placed  sixty 
pieces  of  cannon,  ten  of  which  were  of  a  considerable  magnitude.  This 
terrible  battery,  raised  high  above  the  fortifications,  kept  up  a  continued 
fire  against  the  fortress.  The  defenders  of  Kazan  still,  however,  stood 
firm,  and  replied  from  the  ramparts  by  an  unceasing* discharge  of 
musketry,  which  caused  great  ravage  among  the  Russian  troops.  On 
this  occasion,  Ivan  once  more  repeated  his  former  propositions  of  peace 
to  the  besieged ;  informing  them  that  if  they  were  unwilling  to  surrender 
themselves  prisoners,  they  were  at  liberty  to  go,  with  their  Khan, 
wherever  they  pleased,  and  to  take  with  them  their  property,  wives,  and 
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children ;  that  all  he  sought  was  to  gain  possession  of  the  town^  built  by 
force  on  the  Russian  territory :  to  these^  and  other  propositions,  the 
inhabitants  of  Kazan — ^unbent  by  suffering,  and  unawcd  by  peril- 
returned  as  disdainful  an  ansi^r  as  that  they  had  given  on  the  first 
approach  of  the  Muscovite  tzar. 

In  the  meantime  the  Russians  had  been  actively  employed  in 
advancing  the  wooden  tower  nearer  and  nearer  the  fortress,  until  at 
length  it  was  only  separated  from  the  very  wall  by  a  deep  moat,  about 
twenty  feet  wide.  This  had  not  been  accomplished,  however,  without 
great  bloodshed  Day  and  night  both  armie?.  had  been  incessantly 
engaged.  On  one  occasion,  when,  worn  out  i^ith  fatigue,  the  Russian 
soldiers  had  laid  aside  for  a  moment  their  arms,  the  inhabitants  of  Kazan, 
to  the  number,  of  ten  thousand,  sallied  from  the  fortress,  and  rushed 
towards  the  tower  with  such  impetuosity  that  the  Russians,  abandoning 
their  posts,  took  to  flight  in  the  gmtest  disorder.  The  moveaUe  tower, 
with  all  its  artillery,  was  at  that  moment  in  the  hands  of  the  Tartars. 
The  Muscovite  voivodes  Mt  the  imperious  necessity  of  regaining  their 
cannon,  the  loss  of  which  would  probably  have  oUiged  them  to  raise  the 
siege.  Accordingly,  Prince  Vorotinsky  and  the  principal  boyards  of  Ivan 
rushed,  sword  in  hand,  upon  the  Tartars,  calling  out  to  the  fugitives  to 
return  and  help  them.  The'  latter,  seeing  the  heads  of  the  army 
struggling  with  thousands,  regained  ^eir  courage,  and  returned  (mce 
more  to  the  strogs^e,  exdaiming,  "We  will  not  abandon  our  fathers.*^ 
The  battle  was  in  consequence  renewed  with  redoubled  energy.  In  the 
meantime,  several  other  corps  of  the  Russian  army  arrived,  one  afrer  the 
other,  at  the  scene  of  contest.  The  Tartars,  though  forced  to  contend 
with  enemies  three  times  dieh*  number,  still  stood  firm,  and  defended  for 
a  long  time  the  trophies  they  had  taken ;  at  length,  however,  they  were 
forced  to  give  way,  and  to  retire  once  more  within  the  walls  of  the  dty. 
This  combat  is  reported  in  the  Russian  annals  as  one  of  the  blpodiest 
and  most  fatal  that  occurred  during  the  siege. 

The  Russians  had  now  been  upwards  of  five  weeks  under  the  walls  of 
Kazan,  during  which  time,  although  more  than  ten  thousand  Tartars  had 
been  killed,  partly  by  the  Russian  artillery,  partly  in  the  various  combats 
that  had  uken  place,  yet  the  difficulty  of  getting  possession  of  the  city 
seemed  as  great  as  ever.  Winter  likewise  was  drawing  near;  and  its 
approach  caused  more  dread  among  the  Muscovite  troops  than  even  the 
dangers  of  the  siege.  Ivan,  in  consequence,  finding  that  the  whole  army 
anxiously  desired  the  termination  of  the  enterprise,  began  to  take 
measures  for  a  general  assault  In  order  to  diminish  the  dangers  of  this 
project,  as  well  as  to  strike  a  severe  blow  at  the  besieged|  the  tzar 
ordered  a  mine  to  be  dug  under  the  gate  of  Arsk,  near  which  the  Tartar 
barracks  were  situated,  and  where  the  defenders  of  Kazan  had  formed 
subterranean  excavations  to  hide  themselves  from  the  fire  of  the  Russian 
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cannoneers.  This  mine  finished,  Ivan  ordered  the  match  to  be  applied. 
Nothing  could  surpass  the  horror  and  amstemation  of  the  inhabitanta 
of  Kaian  when  the  unexpected  explosion,  like  the  shock  of  an  eartii- 
quake,  took  place;  and  fnr  a  few  minutes  the  silence  of  the  grave  reigned 
throughout  the  town.  The  Russian^  took  advantage  of  that  moment  of 
general  panic  to  penetrate  into  the  dty,  Tlieir  approach  restored  to  die 
Tartars  their  presence  of  mind ;  they  rushed  to  encounter  the  assailants, 
and  after  a  warm  struggle^  succeeded  in  driving  them  from  the  ramparts, 
all  of  which  were  cleared,  with  the  exception  of  one  tower,  called  the 
Arsk  turret,  which  Prince  Vorotinsky  took  possession  of^  and  from  which 
the  Tartars  strove  in  vain  to  drive  him.  This  gallant  prince,  when  his 
companions  in  arms  retired  from  the  fortress,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed 
to  the  voivodes,  "  Return  soon,  we  will  await  your  arrival  here;"  and  he 
kept  his  ^ord. 

On  the  following  day  the  tsar  announced  to  his  soldiers  his  intenti<m 
to  execute  the  general  assault,  which  the  Russian  annalists  have  called 
^  the  grand  exploit."  Having  arranged  his  troq>s  in  the  most  advan* 
tageous  manner,  and  established  several  mines  under  the  walls  and 
principal  turrets  of  the  fortress,  he  ordered  that  every  soldier,  *'  previous 
to  drinking  the  general  cup  of  blood,*  should  purify  his  soul  by  prayer, 
and  receive  the  holy  communion."  This  accomplished,  Ivan  resolved  to 
try  for  the  third  time,  whether  the  voice  of  persuasion  might  not  influence 
the  Tartars  at  that  hour  of  danger;  accordingly  he  sent  several  venerable 
old  men,  whom  he  had  taken  prisoners,  to  Kazan,  with  offers  to  forgive 
the  inhabitants  their  resistance,  if  they  would  yield  up  the  town  without 
bloodshed.  But  the  answer  of  the  latter  proved  how  useless  was  all 
attempt  at  persuasion  or  remonstrance  with  men  to  whom  death  was  as 
nothing.  **  We  seek  no  pardon,"  said  these  gallant  warriors ;  "  let  the 
Russians  occupy  our  towers  and  level  our  walls,  we  fear  them  not— we 
will  construct  new  towers  and  raise  new  walls ;  and  once  more  we  repeat 
that  either  oiur  bodies  shall  be  buried  lifeless  under  the  ruins  of  Kazan,  or 
we  will  force  our  enemies  to  raise  the  si^;e.''  Having  received  this 
answer,  Ivan  fixed  the  morrow  for  the  assault. 

The  night  which  preceded  the  execution  of  this  perilous  undertaking 
was  spent,  by  both  the  besiegers  and  besieged,  in  active  preparations  for 
attack  and  defence  :  none  thought  that  night  of  rest. 

On  the  and  of  October,  1552,  a  date  so  memorable  in  the  Russian 
annals,  the  assault  was  accomplished.  The  events  of  that  celebrated  day 
have  been  so  admirably  described  by  the  Russian  historian  Karamzin, 
says  Tomirelli,  that  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  read  a  page  of  the 
history  of  any  country  more  eloquent  or  more  interesting.  I  give  the 
details  as  he  relates  them. 

''  Day,"  says  the  historian,  "  dawned  upon  a  pure  and  unclouded  sky. 

*  Socb  it  the  esprtttiott  in  Uit  RustiM  fomali. 
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The  inhAbitaiift  of  Kaun  were  stationed  upon  the  ramparts  of  the 
fortress,  while  the  Rassians  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  walls;  the  Muscovite 
b»naers  Boated  in  the  wind,  and  the  profound  silence  of  the  army,  which ' 
had  not  yet  received  the  order  to  commence  the  assault,  was  interrupted 
only  by  the  sh  in  sound  of  our  martial  instruments  jarring  discordantly 
with  those  of  the  enemy.  The  Tartars  gazed  fiercely  at  our  troops,  while 
our  archers,  bow  in  hand,  and  the  cannoneers  with  lighted  matches,  stood 
awaiting  the  signal  for  slaughter.  The  Russian  camp  was  almost  entirely 
deserted :  scarce  a  sound  was  heard  there  save  th^  solenm  chant  of  the 
priesu,  who  were  cdebrating  the  holy  mass  in  the  presence  of  the  tsar 
and  some  of  his  most  illustrious  boyards.  At  length  the  sun  appeared 
on  the  horison ;  at  that  very  moment,  and  when  the  deacon  engaged  in 
reading  the  gospel  was  pronouncing  the  words  *  There  diall  exist  but  one 
flock  and  but  one  shepherd,'  a  frightful  explosion,  which  made  the  earth 
tremble  and  shook  the  church  to  its  very  foundations,  was  sjiddeniy 
heard.  The  tzar  having  advanced  to  the  threshold  perceived  the  terrible 
effect  of  the  mines.  The  town  was  completely  enveloped  in  darkness ;  a 
horrible  medley  (tf  mutilated  corpses  and  ruins,  cast  into  the  air  in  the 
midst  c^  volumes  of  dense  smoke,  fell  back  upon  the  fortress.  Divine 
service  was  for  a  moment  interrupted;  but  the  tzar,  concealing  his 
emotion,  re-entered  the  church  and  caused  the  Lituigy  to  be  continued. 
While  the  deacon,  prayaag  with  a  loud  voice,  was  addressing  pious 
invocations  to  Heaven,  that  it  should  deign  to  Strengthen  the  power  of 
the  tsar,  and  place  at  his  feet  the  enemies  of  Russia,  a  second  explosion, 
more  terrible  than  the  former,  was  heard,  followed  by  the  cry  of  the 
whole  army, '  Boi/i  smim/"  (God  is  with  us.)  At  the  same  moment  the 
Russian  battalions  precipitated  themselves  on  the  fortress,  where  the 
Tartars,  dbplaying  a  wonderful  intrepidity,  and  invoking  AUah  and 
Mahomet,  awaited  them  with  a  mm  step.  They  allowed  the  assailants 
to  approach  within  a  certain  distance  without  bending  a  bow  or  dis* 
charging  a  sin^e  musket,  but  on  a  given  signal  they  suddenly  let  fly  such 
a  Vi^ley  of  bullets,  stones,  and  arrows,  that  the  very  air  was  darkened. 
In  the  meantime  the  Russians,  encouraged  by  the  example  of  their  chiefs, 
reached  the  foot  of  the  ramparts.  The  Tartars  rolled  upon  them  from 
the  summit  of  the  walls  enormous  wooden  beams,  which  crushed 
numbers  as  they  advanced ;  they  poured  boiling  water  on  the  heads  of 
the  assailants,  and,  recklessly  braving  danger  and  death,  they  exposed 
themselves  openly  to  the  fire  of  the  batteries  and  musketry.  In  that 
critical  moment,  the  least  delay  would  have  been  attended  with  results 
fatal  to  the  invaders.  Their  number  diminished  every  minute;  many  fell 
dead  or  nuxtally  wounded ;  others,  struck  with  terror,  abandoned  their 
arms,  but  the  more  intrepid  reanimated  by  their  hermsm  their  intimidated 
comrades.  These  might  be  seen  precipitating  themselves  in  the  breaches 
made  by  the  cannon,  scaling  the  walls  with  ladders,  clinging  to  the 
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pan^tSy  dimbing  on  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  their  companionsi  and 
fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the  besieged  in  every  direction. 

"At  length,  when  divine  service  was  completed,  die  tzar  mounted  his 
war-horse,  and  advanced  towards  the  scrae  of  the  conflict:  ere  he 
arrived  at  the  spot,  the  banner  of  the  Christians  was  seat  floatmg  above 
the  walls  of  the  fortress,  while  the  army  of  reserve  welcomed  with  a 
thousand  acclamations  both  the  a{^>roach  of  their  monarch  and  victory. 

'^  But  the  victory  was  not  yet  entirely  decisive.  The  Tartars,  broken 
through  on  every  side,  hurled  from  the  ramparts  and  turrets,  with  the 
madness  of  despair,  formed  themsdves  into  columns  in  the  streets  and 
alleys  of  the  town,  where  they  still  struggled,  scimitar  and  poniard  in 
hand,  with  the  Russians.  Never  was  a  ffUUe  more  bloody :  the  walls  of 
the  houses,  the  very  roofe  were  disputed  by  bodi  parties  ;  the  earth  was 
covered  with  severed  limbs  and  mutilated  bodies.  Prince  Vorotinsky 
was  the  first  who  brought  the  news  to  the  txar  that  the  Russians  were  in 
the  town,  but  he  added  that  the  combat  continued  to  rage  with  unabated 
Inry,  and  that  it  was  uigently  necessary  to  succour  the  troops.  Ivan 
hnmediately  sent  forward  a  division  of  his  own  guards,  with  several 
vmvodes.  Having  received  this  assistance,  the  Russians  soon  became 
victorious  in  every  direction,  and  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  Tartars 
even  into  the  very  palace  of  the  Khan,  which  was  surrounded  with 
fortifications.  Yadigar  himsell^  after  defending  for  some  time  the 
entrance  to  his  palace,  and  vainly  endeavouring  to  repulse  the  assailants, 
accon^>anied  by  the  most  illustrious  of  his  warriors,  slowly  retired  from 
the  castle  towards  that  part  of  the  town  called  the '  Teretzsky  Ravine  f 
here  he  suddenly  halted,  and  then  made  a  new  and  desperate  attaclc  upon 
the  Russian  troops.  That  attack  for  a  time  turned  the  balance  of  victory 
on  the  side  of  the  Tartars. 

"The  Russians,  masters  of  a  town  celd>rated  for  its  wealth  and 
magnificence,  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  which  its  treasures  excited, 
abandoned  their  posts,  and  rushed  to  pillage  the  shops  and  houses ;  even 
the  (^cers,  whom  the  tzar  had  sent  forward  for  the  express  purpose  of 
repressing  this  disorder,  allowed  themselves  to  be  equally  influenced  by 
this  thirst  for  riches,  and  forgot  their  orders  in  the  midst  of  the  seducing 
occasion.  The  cowards  also,  who  in  the  heat  of  the  combat  had  flung 
tiiemselves  on  the  earth,  feigning  to  be  dead  or  wounded,  now  arose,  full 
of  life  and  vigour,  and  n»hed  to  participate  in  the  general  pillage. 
Even  that  portion  of  the  Russian  troops  charged  with  the  care  of  the 
ammunition  waggons,  together  with  a  great  crowd,  consisting  of 
victuallers,  vendors,  and  labourers,  hucried  likewise  into  the  town, 
loading  themselves  with  objects  of  gold  and  silver,  furs,  stufls,  and 
numerous  other  articles  of  value,  which  they  brought  back  to  the  camp, 
where  there  existed  a  scene  of  inexpressible  confiision. 

"  It  was  in  the  midst  of  tins  disorder  that  Yadigar,  with  a  small  but 
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tand  of  TfutairSy  charged  vigorootly  that  portion  of  the  Russian 
soldiery  which  had  remained  faithful  to  its  duty :  the  attack  was  so 
impetuous  that  the  latter  was  forced  to  give  way ;  its  retreat  at  the 
same  tiaie  spread  consternation  among  the  pillagers^  who  took  to  flight, 
and  flung  themselves  from  the  summit  of  ^be  walls  and  ramparts, 
exclaiming,  'All  is  lost !  sauve  qui  pent !' 

"  The  tzar,  in  the  midst  of  ^  panic  and  disorder  of  his  troops,  which 
induced  him  to  suppose  that  the  Tartars  had  repulsed  the  whole  of  his 
army  from  the  town,  showed  nevertheless,  on  this  occasion,  unconmion 
presence  of  mind  and  courage.  '  He  was  surrounded,'  writes  Prince 
Kurbsky,  'by  the* venerable  counselors  of  his  empire,  grown  grey  in 
arms  and  the  practice  of  virtue.'  Obedient  to  thdr  advice,  the  tsar  had 
the  magnanimity  to  place  himiel^  with  the  Christian  banner  in  his 
hands,  at  the  entrance  called  the  Royal  Gate,  in  order  to  stop  the 
fugitives.  Half  of  his  sdect  cavalry,  consisting  of  twenty  thousand  men, 
alighted  from  their  horses,  and  penetrated  on  foot  into  the  town,  foUowed 
by  the  aged  nobles,  placed  thus  in  the  same  ranks  with  their  children. 
This  troop,  fresh  and  valiant,  clad  in  glittering  armour,  precipitated  itself 
like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  Tartars.  The  latter  resisted  long  and  bravely; 
at  last,  having  formed  themselves  into  dose  battalions,  they  retreated  in 
good  order  towards  a  high  stone  mosque,  where  the  Imams,  Mollahs, 
and  other  ministers  of  the  Prophet  were  assembled.  It  was  not  with 
presents,  humble  solicitations,  or  prayers  for  mercy,  that  the  latter  came 
to  the  rencontre  ci  the  Russians;  but  sword  in  haod^  and  urged  by  the 
most  ferocious  despair,  they  rushed  upon  their  ranks,  where  they  were 
all  sacrificed. 

''Yadigar,  with  the  small  remnant  of  his  gallant  troops,  retreated 
ence  more  to  the  palace  of  the  Khans,  where  he  defended  himself  for 
upwards  of  an  hour ;  the  Russians,  however,  succeeded  in  breaking  down 
the  gates  and  fSnrcing  an  entrance.  What  an  astcmishing  spectacle  struck 
their  notice !— the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  Tartars,  dressed  in  their 
richest  costumes,  were  there  to  intercept  the  advance  of  the  invaders ; 
there  they  had  assembled,  with  no  other  defence  save  their  youth  and 
charms,  while  their  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers,  surrounding  the 
person  of  the  king,  continued  to  fight  with  the  ardour  of  desperation.  At 
hMt  the  Tartars,  in  number  about  ten  thousand,  retired  through  a  gate  at 
the  back  of  the  palace,  which  led  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  town. 
Prince  Kurbsky,  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  warriors,  endeavoured  to 
intercept  their  passage :  he  barred  up  the  narrow  streets  and  lanes,  and 
opposed  fresh  obstacles  to  their  retreat  at  every  moment;  the  prince 
remained  courageously  at  his  post  until  he  was  joined  by  a  portion  of  the 
Russian  troops,  who  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  Tartars.  The  latter, 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  their  enemies,  without  a  hope  of  safety,  and 
forced  as  they  advanced  to  trample  at  every  step  upon  the  dead  bodies 
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of  Umit  comrades^  woirkecl  neverthdess  their  way  to  the  ooter  wall  of  the 
town ;  arrived  here,  they  placed  Yadigar  in  safety  in  a  strong  tower,  and 
expressed  a  desire  to  parley  with  the  besiegers.  The  voivode  Dmitry 
Paietsky  immediately  upon  this  ordered  his  troops  to  cease  the  combat, 
and  matched  towards  the  Tartars.  '  Listen  P  exdaimed  the  latter;  *  as 
long  as  otir  Govenmient  existed  we  were  ready  to  die  in  defence  of  our 
prince  and  country.  Kazan  is  now  in  your  power ;  we  yield  up  to  you 
our  sovereigo,  alive  and  unwounded,  for  we  are  no  longer  aUe  tp  <klend 
him  horn  injury ;  lead  him  to  your  tiar ;  for  our  part,  we  will^  descend 
into  the  plain,  resolved  to  drain  vdth  you  in  battle  the  last  drop  of  the 
cup  of  lile.'  They  tl^  delivered  thehr  IGian  Yadigar  to  the  care  of 
Paietsky,  together  with  an  aged  noble,  one  of  the  principal  dignitaries  of 
the  State,  and  two  Mamichis,  or  companions  of  the  fallen  monarch,  A 
lew  minutes  after,  the  battle  recommenced  with  renewed  fury.  The 
Tartars  at  first  directed  their  retreat  tovrards  the  right  of  the  Russian 
camp,  but,  encountesed  by  the  artillery  in  that  direction,  they  turned  to 
the  left,  and  casting  aside  their  cumbrous  armour,  they  forded  across  the 
Kazanka.  Their  naahex  had  now  diminished  to  five  thousand.  This 
remnant,  met  by  a  division  of  Russian  cavalry  >vnder  the  command  of 
Prince  Kurbsky  and  his  brother  Roman,  still  continued  to  fight  with  the 
intrepidity  of  men  who  feared  not  death ;  the  Russians,  after  undergoing 
a  terrible  loss,  were  forced  to  give  way,  while  the  Tartars,  continuing 
their  retreat*  advanced  towards  a  thick  forest,  in  which  they  sought  a 
shelter.  Feeble  as  they  were  now  and  few  in  numbers,  their  astonishing 
valour  and  heroism  still  rendered  them  objects  of  terror  to  the  invaden ; 
the  tzar,  therefore,  despatched  a  division  of  light  cavalry  to  cut  off  their 
retreat  from  the  forest  Encountered  by  this  fi«sh  troop,  the  Tartars  still 
contuiued  the  fatal  and  useless  strag^:  'Not  one  of  them,'  say  the 
Russian  annalists,  *  yielded  himself  a  prisoner,'  and  the  few  that  were 
taken  were  covered  with  wounds,  which  had  rendered  them  incapable  of 
defence. 

**  The  town,  now  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  besiegers,  was  on  fire 
in  several  directions:  the  battle  had  ceased,  but  not  the  efiiision  of  blood, 
for  the  conquerorsi  irritated  by  the  vigorous  and  obstinate  defence  of 
their  enemies,  massacred  all  whom  they  met  with,  in  the  qiosques, 
houses,  and  cellars.  The  court  of  the  palace,  the  street^  ramparts,  and 
ravmes,  were  encumbered  with  thousands  of  dead  bodies ;  the  plain 
between  the  town  and  the  Katanka  presented  the  same  scene.  The 
discharge  of  the  artillery  and  musketry  was  no  longer  heard,  but  the 
dang  of  the  sword,  the  shrieks  of  the  dying,  and  the  cries  of  the  victors, 
succeeded  these  frightful  explosions.  It  was  then  that  Prince  Vorotinsky, 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  sent  off  a  message  to  the  tzar,  which 
ran  as  follows:— *  Rejoice,  Prince  1  your  valour  and  good  fortune  have 
insured  you  the  victory;  Kazan  is  in  our  power,  its  Khan  at  your  mercy; 
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tbe  Tartars  are  an  destroyed  or  taken  prisoners;  ntoJcwUhle  rkhea  hswe 
fdlen  into  onf  hands.    We  await  yoor  orders/ 

^ *  Glory  be  to  the  Most  High  \'  exclaimed  the  tsar,  raising  his  hands 
to  heaven.  Immediately  after,  he  ordered  a  Te  Deum  to  be  sung  near 
the  sacred  banner,  and  having,  with  his  own  hands,  planted  the  holy 
cross  on  the  principal  gate  of  the  fortress,  he  marked  out  a  spot  for  die 
erection  of  the  first  Christian  temple  in  this  Mussulman  land. 

^'  On  the  srd  of  October  the  dead  were  buried,  and  the  whole  town 
entirely  cleaned.  The  Mowing  day  the  tzar,  accompanied  by  his  deigy^ 
members  of  the  council,  and  die  g^enerals  and  chiefs  of  Us  army,  made  a 
solemn  entry  into  Kazan,  and  laid  the  first  stone,  in  the  spot  he  hid 
previously  chosen,  of  the '  Cathedral  of  the  Visitation  ;*  he  then  accom- 
panied a  procession  round  the  tovm,  and  consecrated  Kazan  to  tho  ttue 
Ck>d.  The  clergy  sprinkled  the  streets,  walls,  and  houses  with  holy 
water.  Invoking  the  benediction  of  the  Almighty  on  this  new  rampvt 
of  the  Christian  faith,  they  supplicated  Him  to  preserve  its  iiAabitaats 
from  all  diseases,  to  sustain  dieir  courage,  and  to  render  tiut  conquest 
henceforth  the  glorious^  inheritance  of  Russia.  The  tsar  then  gave  ordan 
to  repaur  as  quickly  as  possible  the  fortificatJonsy  and,  accen^aaied  by 
his  voivodes  and  dignitaries,  he  betook  himself  to  the  pateoe  of  the 
Khans,  on  which  the  Christian  banner  was  now  toithit.'^ 

Prince  Alexander  Shuiski  was  nominated  governor  of  Kasan,  and 
fifteen  thousand  boyard-foHowers,  three  thousand  stretttzes,  and  a 
fmmber  of  Cossacks  were  left  behind  as  a  garrison.  Ivan's  graotet 
advised  him  to  stay  till  the  spring  and  to  detain  his  army,  so  that  ht 
might  thoroughly  subdue  the  five  tribes  of  the  MordVins,  Chuvashes^ 
Votiaks  (of  Arsk),  die  Cheremisses,  and  die  Bariikirs  of  the  Upper 
Kama,  many  of  whose  hordes  had  not  acknowledged  the  Russiansy  while 
they  had  been  joined  by  the  ftigitive  Tartars  from  Kazan ;  but  the  tnr 
was  eager  for  a  triumphant  entry  into  his  o^Htal;  and  was  encounged  by 
a  number  of  his  officers,  who  also  longed  finr  repose.  Having  beard 
mass  hi  the  new  church  of  the  Visitation,  he  embarked  on  the  Vdgay.and 
went  by  way  of  Nijni  Novgorod,  where  he  received  the  congratulations  of 
his  wife,  and  then  went  on  by  land  towards  Moscow,  and  heard  en  rautt 
of  the  birth  of  his  son  Diroitrl  He  alighted  to  retnrn  thanks  at  die 
churches  of  Vladimir  and  Suzdal,  and  the  ianRms  monastery  of  Troitski. 
A  vast  crowd  came  out  from  the  capital  and  lined  the  way  along  whidi 
he  passed.  He  dismounted  and  publicly  thanked  the  clergy,  hi  ledhig 
and  dignified  terms,  for  the  way  hi  which  they  had  supported  his  troops 
and  his  own  efforts  in  the  campaign,  and  received  a  suitable  reply;  after 
which  the  crowd,  clerical  and  lay,  prostrated  themselves  before  him  and 
loudly  blessed  him.* 
F^es  aiid  rejoicings  followed  each  other  quickly  at  the  pabtcoi  ridi 

*  KanuBslo,  viii.  198, 907. 
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furs,  precious  cups,  horses,  weapons,  6cc.,  to  the  value  of  forty-eight 
thousand  roubles,  equivalent  probably  to  a  millioa  of  the  present  roubles, 
were  distributed  as  largess,  without  counting  the  domains  and  estates 
with  which  the  ofiicers  were  rewarded.  In  memory  of  his  great  victory, 
Ivan  founded  the  church  of  our  Lady  of  Good  Succour,  which  is  situated 
near  the  gate  Nikolski,  is  surmounted  by  nine  cupolas,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  famous  monuments  of  Moscow.* 

Meanwhile  matters  did  not  go  on  very  well  at  Kazan,  the  tribes  of  the 
mountain  and  the  plain  rebelled,  and  slaughtered  several  Russian  mer- 
chants, for  which  seventy-four  of  them  were  put  to  death ;  the  Votiaks  and 
Cheremisses  refused  to  pay  tribute,  rose  against  the  Russian  functionaries, 
and  defeated  the  strelitses  and  Cossacks  sent  against  them,  killing  eight 
hundred  of  them.  They  built  a  fortress  on  the  river  Mecha,  seventy^ 
versts  from  Kazani  and  the  voivode  Boris  Soltikof  having  marched 
against  them  in  the  winter,  his  men  were  buried  deep  in  snow,  while  the 
enemy  on  snow  shoes  surrounded  him  on  all  sides,  killed  five  hundred  of 
his  people,  and  captured  and  put  him  to  death.  Meanwhile  Ivan  himself 
was  laid  prostrate  by  a  fever,  the  first  symptom  of  that  terrible  malady 
which  afterwards  made  him  such  a  savage.t  On  his  recovery  he  sent  a 
large  force  against  the  rebete,  which  destroyed  their  fortress  on  the 
Mecha,  and  advanced  as  £ur  as  Viatka  and  the  country  of  the  Bashkirs. 
There  were  daily  combats  in  the  forests  and  amidst  the  snow,  in  which 
the  enemy  had  ten  thousand  men  killed,  while  six  thousand  were 
captured,  as  well  as  fifteen  thousand  women  and  children.  Among  the 
dead  were  two  inveterate  enemies  of  Russia,  Prince  Yapancha  and 
Aldca,  a  chief  of  the  Cheremisses.  They  also  ravaged  the  plains  of 
Kazan,  and  captured  one  thousand  six  hundred  distinguished  Tartars, 
who  were  put  to  death.  The  fogitives  driven  to  bay  sought  shelter  in 
various  secluded  localities,  where  they  erected  fortresses,  and  continued 
to  harass  the  Russian  merchants  and  fishermen  on  the  Volga.  Mamich 
Berdei,  one  of  the  chiefo  of  the  flat  country,  having  carried  off  a  Nogai 
prince  with  him,  gave  him  the  title  of  tzar,  but  seeing  he  was  incom- 
petent, he  cut  off  his  head,  put  it  on  a  pole,  and  thus  addressed  it :  '^  We 
made  you  a  tsar  to  lead  us  in  war  and  to  gain  victories,  but  you  and  your 
cavalry  have  done  nothing  but  plunder  us.  Meanwhile  your  head  may 
rdgn  on  this  high  throne.''  This  turbulent  person,  who  was  constantly 
inciting  the  mountaineers  to  rebel,  was  at  length  captured  by  them  by  a 
iiise ;  being  invited  to  a  banquet,  he  was  .made  prisoner  and  sent  off  to 
Moscow.  In  reward  for  which  the  tzar  remitted  some  of  their  burdens. 
For  five  years  the  terrible  struggle  went  on,,the  land  being  wasted  with 
fire  and  sword.  Many  of  the  Kazan  people  became  Christians;  while 
others  who  remained  Muhammedans  sided  openly  with  Russia.  They 
were  given  grants  of  land,  &c.    The  rebels  were  at  length  worn  out  and 

*  Id.,  109.  t  id.,  sx6. 
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their  chiefs  exterminated;  the  more  distant  Bashkirs  offered  to  fay 
tfibate,  and  in  1557  Ivan  sent  Simon  Yartxof  to  restore  pro^[>erity  to  the 
land,  which  was  strewn  with  ruins  and  tombs.  Thenceforward  Russia 
remained  in  peaceable  possession  of  Kazan.  In  1555  it  was  created  a. 
bishopric.  The  first  bishop  was  called  Gory;  his  tomb  still  remains  in 
the  cathedral  of  Kazan.  The  ancient  annals  of  Kazan  offer  no  further 
events  which  are  capable  of  interesting  the  general  reader.  Peace  and 
tranquillity  succeeded  the  storms  and  struggles,  rife  with  ruin  and 
slaughter,  which  had  so  long  disturbed  and  devastated  this  country. 
The  Tartars  who  had  escaped  from  the  sword  were  forced  to  build  for 
themsehres  a  new  town  or  suburb  in  the  plains,  wluch  lay  outside  the 
walls  of  the  city  on  the  lake  called  Kaban,  which  they  still  inhabit  at  the 
present  day.  The  old  town  was  rebuilt  by  order  of  Ivan.  Its  commerce 
soon  b^;an  to  fiourish  anew,  the  traces  of  desolation  and  ravage 
gradually  disappeared^  and  in  a  few  years  Kazan,  so  latdy  the  scene  of 
war  and  bloodshed,  presented  the  appearance  of  a  rich  and  flourishing 
city.  In  this  sute  it  remainedi  gradually  increasbg  in  size  and 
importance,  till  a  fresh  enemy— fire— in  a  series  of  most  terrible  con« 
flagrations,  reduced  it  on  several  occasi<m8.to  ruins.  Like  a  phoenix, 
however,  Kazan  each  time  seems  to  have  arisen  from  its  ashes  more 
besutiful  and  imposing  than  before/  <m  eadi  occasion  it  was  quickly 
rebuilt  on  a  new  and  improved  plan.  The  number  of  pabficbuildii^ 
were  augmented,  and  continued  yearly  to  augment,  so  that  at  the  present 
moment  Kazan,  as  we  have  before  said,  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest 
towns  in  the  empire.  As  regards  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  its 
flches,  and  splendour,  it  only  yields  the  palm  to  the  two  Russian  capKals, 
St.  Petersburg  and -Moscow. 


KASIMOF. 

KASIM   KHAN. 

When  Ulugh  Muhammed  was  killed  by  his  son  Mahmuddc,  two  of  his 
other  sons,  named  Kasim  and  Yakub,  fled  to  Cherkask,  and  thence  to 
the  Grand  Prince  at  Moscow.  Thia  was  in  the  spring  of  1446.  They 
became  his  fiuthful  allies  and  assisted  him  in  the  strug^e  in  which  he 
wzs  engaged  with  Shemiaka.*  In  7449  we  find  them  again  marching 
with  the  Grand  Prince  against  Shemiaka,  but  no  fight  took  frface^  as  peace 
was  brought  about  between  the  rivals  at  the  mstance  of  the  metropolitan 
and  cleigy.t  The  same  year  Seyid  Ahmed,  of  the  Great  Horde,  made  a 
raid  as  far  as  Pokhra,  and  carried  off  Maria,  the  wife  of  Prince  Vasili 
Obolenski.  Kasim  having  heard  of  thift,  marched  with  his  Tartars,  overtook 

*  Vel.  Zero.,  i.  a.    Karam^  ▼.  394*  t  V«l.  Teni.,  i.   Npt«.  9> 
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theplimderer^i  and  recovered  the  prisoners  and  booty  they  had  captured.* 
In  die  spring  of  1450  the  two  brothers  took  part  in  the  bloody  ^ht  at 
Galitch  against  Shemiaka.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  Grand 
Prince  being  at  Kolomna,  heard  that  l/LUJdm  Birdei  Oghlan^  with  some 
other  princes  and  a  body  of  Tartars  iix>m  the  steppe^  was  invading  his 
borders.  He  accordingly  sent  Kasim  against  them,  t(^;ether  iHth  some 
troops  from  Kdomna,  commanded  by  the  voivode  Constantino  Alexan- 
drovitch  Bessutzof.  They  defeated  the  invaders  and  drove  them  back 
to  the  river  Betitt$.t  In  1453  the  Grand  Prince  sent  his  son,  together 
with  the  tzaievitdi,  Yakab,  and  a  considerable  army,  against  Shemiaka. 
They  made  a  raid  as  £ur  as  Kok^iengi  wasted  the  laadf  and  made 
many  prisoners,  and  having  marched  as  £ur  as  the  mouth  of  tiie  Waga 
returned  home  again4 

During  the  sue  yeacs  from  1446  to  '1452  we  therefore  find  the  two 
brodiers  constantly  in  the  Rnssiaa  service.  We  do  not  again  read  of 
Yakub^  and  he  either  died  or  left  the  country.  Kasim  was  rewarded  for 
his  servioet  by  the  grant  oi  Gorodetz  on  the  Oka,  in  the  government  of 
Riasan,  with  a  small  district  From-  him  this  town  took  the  name  of 
Kasimof,  and  thus  was  founded  within  the  Russian  borders  a  small  semi« 
independent  Khanate^  which  lived  for  many  years. 

The  foundation  of  this  petty  Khanate  was  no  doubt  a  piece  of  wise 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Grand  Prince.  He  could  thus  play  off  his 
>fwA^  against  the  iUians  of  Kaaan,  whose  rising  power  was  becoming 
a  mmace  to  Russia* 

We  now  read  that  Abd  ul  Mumin  and  other  grandees  of  Kaxan  sent 
to  mvite  Kasim  to  go  there  and  displace  his  nephew  and  stepson 
Ibrahim.  He,  as  I  have  mentioned,  easily  persuaded  the  Grand  Prince 
to  assist  in  the  enterprise,  and  marched  with  his  contingent  in  the 
autumn  of  14S7  towards  Kaxan.  This  expedition,  as  I  have  motioned, 
was  unfbrtunate^  and  the  allied  armies  suffered  a  good  deal  on  thehr 
retreat  Soon  after  this  he  died.  M.  Vel.  Zemof  dates  his  death 
probably  in  1469,  as  in  that  year  his  widow  was  sent  to  Kasan  by  the 
Grand  Prince  on  a  mission  to  her  son  Ibrahim.}  Kasim  is  traditionally 
supposed  to  have  built  the  first  mosque  and  the  palace  at  Gotodets^  but 
if  he  did  so  it  is  probable  that  all  remains  of  his  structure  have  long 
ago  disappeared  and  been  displaced  by  later  buildings.| 


DANIYAR  KHAN. 

Kasim  was  succeeded  by.  his  son  Daniyar  (a  Tartar  corruption  of  the 
name  Daniel),  who  widi  Murtaza,  the  son  of  Mustapha,  took  part  in 

•id,   ll«te,io.         itd.   NH0.U.  lid,   Nott.  13.  |0^dtJ.xo. 
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Ivan's  campaign  against  Novgorod  in  1471,  with  aH  his  tzarevitches, 
princes,  and  Kasak«  (i^.^  common  Tartars)/  In  this  campaign  he  lost 
forty  of  his  men,  and  was  thanked  for  his  services  by  the  Grand  Prince.t 
We  are  told  he  was  not  allowed  to  make  any  prisoners  however.  It 
would  hardly  have  been  seemly  for  a  Christian  champion  like  Ivan  ta 
aUow  a  Mussulman  to  do  so4 

In  1472  we  find  Danai  or  Daniyar  in  alliance  with  the  Russians  in 
thdr  war  with  Seyid  Ahmed,  the  Khan  of  the  Golden  Horde.  Mortaia 
also  took  part  in  this  war.|  In  1475  Mengli  Ghirai,  the  Khan  of 
Knokf  vaged  the  Grand  Prince  that  he  should  send  the  tzarevitdies 
Daniyar  and  Murtaza  against  Ahmed,  the  Khan  of  the  Golden  Horde.| 
In  1477  the  former  again  took  part  in  the  campaign  against  NovgiHod^f 

In  14E1  we  find  him  mentioned  in  the  will  of  Andrew,  the  Grand 
Prince's  brother,  who  in  it  repays  the  latter  a  sum  of  thirty  thousand 
rottUes,  which  he  had  paid  on  bis  behalf  to  the  Tartars  of  Kazan  and 
the  tsaievitch  Daniyar.*^  In  1483  we  read  how  a  German  physician 
who  had  gone  to  Muscovy  was  well  treated  by  the  Grand  Prince,  but 
having  been  called  in  to  treat  die  tzarevitch  Daniyar,  his  patient  died  on 
his  handsy  whereupon  he  was  handed  over  to  his  son  Kara  Khoja,  who 
had  him  put  to  the  torture,  but  afterwards  allowed  him  to  be  ransomed.tt 
The  exact  year  of  his  death  is  not  known,  we  only  Imow  that  in  i486 
Nurdaulat  is  mentioned  as  Khan  of  Kasimof. 


NURDAULAT   KHAN. 

Nurdaulat  was  the  son  of  Haji  Ghirai  of  Krim.  I  shall  describe  in  tkd 
next  chapter  his  reign  in  the  Crimea,  and  how  he  was  driven  out  thence 
together  widi  his  brother  Haidar  in  1478,  and  forced  to  take  shelter  in 
Lithuania^  and  thence  in  Russia.  This  took  place  in  i48aU  The 
same  year  Berdaulat,  the  son  of  Nurdaulat,  having  been  killed  by  a- 
Tartar,  we  are  told  his  iadier  killed  the  murderer  with  his  own  hand.U 
Later  in  the  same  year  Haidar  was  banished  by  the  Grand  Prince  to 
Vologda.||  We  now  find  Nurdaulat  taking  part  in  the  funous  struggle 
with  the  Golden  Horde,  in  which,  while  the  Grand  Prince  encountered 
the  Tartars  in  the  field,  Nurdaulat  made  a  diversion  and  captured 
their  capitaLYT  It  was  probably  as  a  reward  for  his  services  on  thb 
occauon  that  Nurdaulat  was  made  tzar  of  Gorodets  by  the  Grand 
Prince.  We  now  find  Murtaza,  the  Khan  of  the  Golden  Horde,  and  the 
mortal  enemy  of  Mengli  Ghirai,  writing  to  Nurdaulat  and  his  patron  the 
Grand  Prince,  intending  apparently  to  set  up  the  former  against  Meofl^ 

«FMlfVol.Z«ni..i.    Nou,34.  t  Z^-.  x«.  tOp.cit.z0.    Note,  is- 

%Jd.,li7.    Note,  38.  l/d,,i7'  ^t*-    Note,  40. 
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Ghirai.*  This   intrigue  was  fruitless,  as  we  shall  sec.     Nurdaulat 

probably  died  shortly  after  this,  and  he  is  not  named  after  the  year 
1487. 


SATILGAN    KHAN. 

Nurdaulat  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Satilgan,t  who  is  first  named  in 
1496,  when  we  read  of  the  yassak  or  tax  which  he  drew  from  Riazan.^  He 
is  not  again  named  until  J504,  whta  he  is  mentioned  in  general  terms  in 
a  treaty  or  compact  made  between  Vasili  and  Yuri,  the  sons  of  the  Grand 
Prince,  in  regard  to  the  dues  to  be  paid  to  the  Tartars.!  The  mention 
of  this  tax  introduces  a  curious  question.  It  would  seem  that  so  long 
as  the  Russians  paid  dues  to  the  Tartars  these  were  apportioned  out 
among  the  various  towns,  and  thus  became  diarges  on  the  appanaged 
princes,  and  we  consequently  find  in  the  wiU  of  Ivan  III.  a  provbion 
specifying  the  contributions  which  these  appanages  were  to  pay.  Thus 
we  are  told  that  towards  every  thousand  roubles  so  owing  to  the  Tartars 
of  the  Great  Horde,  Krim,  Astrakhan,  Kazan,  and  the  towns  of  the 
tzarevitches  (f ./.,  Kasimof,  &c.),  the  Grand  Prince  was  to  pay  on  bdialf 
of  Muscovy,  Tuer,  Old  Riazan,  and  Perewitsk,  716)  roubles  and  2^ 
dengas ;  Yuri,  for  Kashin,  was  to  pay  82  roubles  10  copecks ;  Dimitri, 
for  his  appanage,  including  Supzof  and  Opok,  58  roubles,  50  copecks, 
and  7  dengas ;  Simeon,  for  his  appanage,  65  roubles  10  dengas ;  and 
Andrew,  for  his  land  as  well  as  for  Staritza,  Kholm,  &c.,  40  roubles,  50 
copecks,  li  dengas;  while  his  nephew,  for  his  domain,  as  well  as  for  Ko^i 
and  Buy^orod,  37}  roubles.  |  In  1 505  Satilgan  and  his  brother  Jansu,  with 
their  oghlans  and  Kazaks,  marched  under  the  banners  of  the  Russian 
Grand  Prince  in  his  attack  upon  the  Khanate  of  Kazan.  IF  Satilgan  is 
mentioned  for  the  last  time  in  1506,  when  he  took  part  in  the 
unfortunate  campaign  of  that  year  against  Kazan/* 


JANAI    KHAN. 

It  is  clear  that  Satilgan  was  no  longer  Khan  of  Kasimof  in  1508,  and 
was  probably  then  dead,  for  we  then  find  his  brother  Janai  ruling  there.- 
In  the  war  between  the  Grand  Prince  Vasili  and  Sigismund  of  Poland 
in  1508,  a  contingent  of  Tartars  firom  Gorodetz,  under  the  orders  of 
Muhammed  Amin,  the  son  of  Karachuk  Mirgen,  took  part.tt  At  the 
same  time  another  contingent,  under  the  orders  of  Janai,  was  ordered  to 
march  against  the  Lithuanians.^    We  do  not  again  hear  of  Janai. 
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SHEIKH  AVLIYAR  KHAN. 

On  the  death  of  Janai  the  small  Khanate  of  Kasimof  passed  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  family  of  Kazan  into  that  of  Astrakhan,  and  in  IS12  we 
£nd  its  Tartars,  under  the  command  of  Sheikh  Avliyar,  marching  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Grand  Prince  in  his  atUck  on  Smolensk.*  Sheikh 
Avliyar  was  the  son  of  Bakhtiar  Saltan,  brother  of  Ahmed  Khan,  of  the 
Golden  Horde^t  He  had  sought  refuge  in  Russia  in  15024  In  1508 
he  ruled  at  Suroshik,  and  took  part  in  the  Lithuanian  war,  and  four 
years  later,  at  I  have  mentioned,  he  is  spoken  of  as  Khan  of  Kasimof. 
He  married  Shah  Sultana,  daughter  of  the  Nogai  Prince  Ibrahim.|  We 
know  nothing  more  of  him. 


SHAH   ALI    KHAN. 

Sheikh  Avliyar  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Shah  Ali,  who  was  Khan  of 
Kashnof  in  1516,  when  he  is  so  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  the  Krim  Khan 
to  the  Grand  Prince,|  who  complained  that  a  prince  of  Astrakhan  should 
thus  be  a  proiegi  of  Russia.  In  7518,  on  the  death  of  Muhammed  Amin, 
the  Khan  of  Katan,  Shah  Ali  was  nominated  in'  his  place,  as  I  have 
mentionedjir  and  he  mounted  the  throne  there  in  the  spring  of  1519. 


JAN    ALI    KHAN. 

He  was  succeeded  as  Khan  of  Kasimof  by  his  brother  Jan  Ali,  who 
is  mentioned  as  a  tzarevitch  at  Meshchersk  (1./.,  KasimoO  in  152 1.  He 
took  part  in  the  war  against  Lithuania  in  1528,  and  in  1531  he  was 
also  summoned  to  occupy  the  throne  of  Kaian,  from  which  Sa£i  Girai 
had  been  deposed  by  the  Russians.** 


SHAH   ALI   KHAN  (RESTORXD). 

During  Jan  Ali^s  reign  at  Kasimof  Shah  Ali,  his  brother,  seems  to 
have  lived  at  Moscow  in  honourable  exile,  sharing  in  the  various 
expeditions  of  the  Grand  Prince.  This  was  from  1521  to  I532.tt  On 
Jan  Ali's  elevation  in  the  latter  year  to  Kasan,  Shah  Ali  was  granted  the 
towns  of  Koshira  and  Serpukhof,  but  having  intrigued  in  the  affairs  of 
Kazan,  he  was  deposed  and  sent  with  his  wife  to  exile  at  Bieloiersk ;  his 
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ughlans,  princes,  murzas,  and  people  were  scattered  among  the  Russian 
towns  of  Tuer,  Npvgorod,  Pskofy  &&,  and  suffered  great  distress,  and 
many  of  their  women  were  baptised.*  In  the  latter  part  of  1535  Shah 
Ali  regained  his  liberty.t  His  brother  Jan  AH  had  been  murdered  at 
Kazan  in  the  spring  of  this  year,J  and  a  party  of  the  Kazan  Tartars 
wished  to  put  Shah  Ali  on  the  throne.  I  have  described  his  gratitude, 
and  the  efforts  made  by  the  Russians  to  displace  Safa  Girai  and  to  seat 
him  on  the  throne.{  Meanwhile  he  had  been  again  invested  with  the 
Khanate  of  Kasimof,  and  is  found  in  command  of  its  Tartars  in  1540.II 
In  the  summer  of  1543  he  granted  the  monastery  of  Troitski  liberty  to 
freely  navigate  the  Oka,  to  fell  timber  in  the  woods  of  Kashirsk,  and 
also  to  cut  down  trees  in  which  bees  had  deposited  honey.f  In  1546, 
Sa£a  Girai  having  been  driven  away  from  Kazan,  Shah  Ali  was  once 
more  seated  on  the  throne  there,  but  occupied  it  only  a  short  time.**^ 
We  find  him  taking  part  in  the  attacks  on  Kazan  from  1547  to  1551.  In 
this  last  year  he  again  occupied  the  throne  there,  but  found  it  untenable, 
and  abandoned  it  the  following  year,  and  again  returned  to  Kasimof.tt 
He  took  part  in  Ivan's  final  campaign  against  Kazan,  on  whose  capture 
he  congratulated  him  and  rode  beside  him  when  he  entered  the  dty  in 
triumph.tt  From  the  spring  of  1553  to  the  end  of  1557  Shah  Ali  con- 
tinued to  reign  quietly  at  Kasimof,  while  his  Tarurs  were  largely 
employed  in  the  Russian  service.SS  In  the  end  of  1557  he  took  part  in 
the  war  against  Livonia.  He  is  mentioned  by  Solomon  Henning  and 
other  chroniclers  of  that  campaign,  and  by  Hiam  and  Kelch,  the 
historians  of  LiVonia,  who  describe  the  doings  of  his  people  in  much  the 
same  terms  that  his  contemporaries  did  those  of  Batu  Khan ;  women 
were  ravished,  children  were  torn  from  their  mother's  wombs,  while 
many  were  strewn  over  with  gunpowder  or  fat  and  then  set  on  fire. Ill 
But  these  cruelties,  as  M.  Vel.  Zernof  says,  were  not  confined  to  the 
Tartars.  They  were  practised  no  less  by  Christians,  and  notably  by  the 
Russians  in  their  teq-ible  campaigns  in  Livonia  and  Lithuania. 

In  1558  the  English  t leveller  Jenkinson  passed  through  Kasimof  on 
his  way  from  Moscow  to  Bokhara.  He  calls  the  town  Cassim,  and  its 
ruler  the  tzar  Zegoline.Tf  After  his  Livonian  campaign  Shah  Ali 
returned  again  to  his  capital,  where  he  lived  peaceably  till  1562  while  a 
contingent  of  his  Tartars  shared  in  the  Livonian  campaigns  which  were 
fought  during  the  interval***  In  1562  Shah  Ali  took  part  in  person  in 
the  wai'  against  Sigisoiund  of  Poland.  In  1564-5  he  was  at  the  head  of 
an  army  on  the  borders  of  Lithuania. 

Shah  Ali  died  on  the  20th  of  April,  1567,  and  was  buried  at  Kasimof, 
where  his  gravestone  still  remains.ttt    His  mausoleum,  called  Tekie  by 
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the  Tartars,  still  remains  at  Kasimof,  a  beaotiful  specimen  of  Mussulman 
architecttn^y  which  we  shall  describe  m  a  note  further  or.. 


SAIN   BULAT   KHAN. 

Shah  All  died  without  issue,  and  his  heritage  at  Kasiniof  passed  to 
another  branch  of  his  femily.    In  1570  we  find  it  ruled  by  a  prince 
named  Sain  Bulat     This  we  learn  from  the  reported  address  of  the 
Russian  envoy  Novossihof  to  Selim,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  "  My  master/' 
he  said,  "is  not  an  enemy  of  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  many  of  his 
vassals  are  followers  of  the  prophet,  and  adore  him  in  their  inosques. 
Such  are  the  tzar  Sain  Bulat  at  Kasimof,  the  tzarevitch  Kaibula  at 
Yurief,  Ibak  at  Surojek,  and  the  Nogai  princes  at  Romanof,  for  in  Russia 
every  one  may  freely  follow  his  religion.    At  Kadom,  in  the  province  of 
Mechera,  several  of  the  tzar's  functionaries  are  Mussulmans.    It  is  true 
the  late  tzar  of  Kazan  (Simeon)  and  the  tzarevitch  Murtaza  have  become 
Christians,  but  this  was  at  their  own  request"*    Sain  Bulat  is  called  the 
son  of  Bekbulat,  who  had  been  living  in  Russia  since  1 562.    M .  Vel.  Zemof 
has  shown  that  the  latter  was  the  son  of  Boghatyr  or  Behadur  Sultan, 
one  of  the  many  sons  of  Ahmed,  the  Khan  of  the  Golden  Horde,t  so 
that  the  fathers  of  Shah  Ali  and  Bekbulat  were  first  cousins.     Sain 
Bulat  took  part  in  Ivan's  campaign  against  Novgorod  in  1571-2,  and  inr 
that  of  the  next  year  against  Sweden.    In  the  end  of  1573  he  became  a 
Christian,  taking  the  name  of  Simeon4  This  necessitated  his  resignation 
of  the  throne  at  Kasimof.    He  had  some  strange  adventures  afterwards. 
Ivan  in  his  curious  phrenzy  had  him  crowned  as  tiar,  and  reserved  to 
himself  merely  the  title  of  Grand  Duke.    He  appaj^ntly  took  the  title  of 
tzar  of  Tuer,  and  married  the  sister  of  the  boyard  Feodor  Mitislavitch. 
On  the  accession  of  Feodor  Ivanovitch  to  the  throne  he  war  obKged  to 
quit  Tuer,  where  he  had  held  a  gorgeous  court,  and  to  go  into  retirement 
at  Kushalin.   He  soon  after  became  blind,  a  result  ascribed  to  poison.  It 
was  apparently  contemplated  by  some  to  raise  him  to  the  Russian 
thione.|    He  at  length  died  in  1616. 


MUSTAPHA  ALI   KHAN. 

It  is  not  known  whether  there  was  an  interregnum  after  the  resignation 
by  Sain  Ali  of  the  throne  of  Kasimof,  but  in  1577  we  find  it  occupied  by 
Mustapha  Ali,  the  son  of  Abdulla  Akkubekof.  Akkubek  was  Khan  of 
Astrakhan,!  and  was  the  first  cousin  of  Bekbulat,  the  father  of  Sain 
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Bulat.  His  8<m  Abdulla^  also  called  Katbula^^  first  settled  in  Russia  in 
1552.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Jan  All  and  niece  of  Shah  AH,  and 
was  given  the  town  of  Yurief  as  an  appanagc.t  It  was  his  son  Mustapha 
who  was  now  made  Khan  of  Kasimof.  He  took  part  in  Ivan's  campaign 
in  Livonia  in  15774  ^nd  again  in  1578,  when  he  Joined  the  Russian  forces 
with  a  contingent  and  with  his  two  brothers  Budali  and  Arslan  Ali.f  In 
1584  Ivan  announced  to  the  Turkish  Sultan  that  Mustapha  had  been 
made  Khan  of  Kasimof  in  the  place  of  SimeonJ  He  was  at  Moscow  in 
1586  at  the  presentation  of  the  Polish  ambassador.  We  don't  hear  of 
him  again,  but  he  apparently  did  not  die  till  1590,  as  on  a  tombstone  at 
Kasimof  his  daughter  Takbilde  is  said  to  have  died  in^i6o8,  aged 
seventeen  years. 


URA2   MAKHMET   KHAN. 

About  1588  we  find  a  certain  Uraz  Makhmet,  who  is  called  a 
tzarevitch  of  the  Kazaks,  settling  in  Russia,  apparently  involuntarily. 
He  is  also  called  Uraz  Makhmet  Odanovitch.^  He  took  part  in  the 
tzarFeodor's  campaign  against  the  Swedes  in  1590.  In  1594  we  6nd 
Tevkeli  the  great  chief  of  the  Kazaks,  writing  to  ask  the  tzar  to  send  him 
his  nephew  Uraz  Makhmet  The  tzar  replied  that  he  would  liberate 
him  if  Tevkel  would  send  one  of  his  own  sons  in  his  place.**  In  1597 
Uraz  Makhmet  was  present  at  the  grand  reception  given  to  the  Austrian 
envoy,  the  burgntve  DonaCft  In  the  following  year  he  joined  the 
Russian  forces  in  a  campaign  against  Krim.  About  the  year  1600  Uraz 
Makhmet  was  nominated  Khan  of  Kasimof.^^  The  genealogy  of  this 
chief  has  been  preserved  in  a  singular  way.  It  is  engraved  on  a  silver 
casket  dated  in  1012  of  the  hej.  (i>.,  A.D.  1603-1604),  and  preserved  in 
the  Asiatic  Museum  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Petersburg.}!  From  this  it 
appears  he  was  the  son  of  Odan  Sultan,  the  son  of  Shigai  Khan,  the 
son  of  Yadik  Khan,  the  son  of  Janibeg  Khan,  the  son  of  Borrak  Khan, 
the  chief  of  the  White  Horde  ;jt  1  and  this  is  confirmed  by  a  Turkish 
chronicle  published  in  1854  by  Berezine.^f  In  1601  Uraz  Makhmet 
visited  Moscow,  and  is  afterwards  found  stationed  on  the  frontiers  of 
Krim  to  guard  them.***  In  1502  he  was  again  in  Moscow,  probably  to 
be  present  at  the  reception  of  the  Danish  prince  John. 

We  now  reach  the  period  of  disorder  in  Russia  marked  by  the 
appearance  of  the  False  Dunitris.  The  second  of  these  pretenders  was 
openly  supported  by  Uraz  Makhmet  and  the  Tartars  of  Kasimof,  and  he 
is  constantly  mentioned  during  the  troubled  events  of  1 608-1610.    In  the 
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latter  year  he  came  to  a  violent  end.  He  was  living  with  his  son  at 
Kaluga,  where  the  Pretender  held  his  court.  One  day  his  son  reported 
that  Uraz  Makhmet  contemplated  killing  Dimitri,  upon  which  the  latter 
determined  to  forestal  him,  invited  him  to  a  hunt,  during  which  he  and 
some  retainers  fell  on  the  Kasimof  Khan  and  killed  him,  and  threw  his 
body  into  the  river  Oka.  Dimitri  reported  that  he  had  himself  been 
attacked  by  Uras,  and  had  killed  him  in  sdf*defence«  In  revenge  for  the 
death  of  die  Khan,  Peter  Untssof,  a  Christian  Nogai  in  the  service  of 
the  Pretender,  fell  on  him  in  turn,  beheaded  him,  and  then  sought  shelter 
in  the  Krim.  Urai  Makhmet  was  buried  at  Kasimof,  where  his  grave- 
stone was  recently  found.* 


ALP  ARSLAN    KHAN. 

In  August,  1614,  the  tzar  Michael  appointed  Alp  Arslan  Khan  of 
Kasimi^.  He  was  the  son  of  All,  the  son  of  Kuchum,  the  famous 
Siberian  Khan,  who  will  occupy  tis  in  a  later  chapter.  Alp  Arslan  was 
made  prisoner  when  a  child  by  the  Russians  in  1598,  in  the  bloody 
struggle  on  the  banks  of  the  Ob,  where  Kuchum  was  defeatedf  In  1613 
we  find  him  in  the  Russian  service  and  taking  part  in  the  war  against  the 
Poles  and  Lithuanians,  on  which  occasion  he  seems  to  have  behaved 
badly,  and  to  have  shown  more  energy  in  pill£^[ing  than  ^^ting.  In 
1616  he  was  at  Moscow  at  the  same  dme  as  John  Merrick,  the  English 
envoy,  and  there  would  seem  to  haive  been  a  quarrel  about  precedency 
between  them.}  He  was  again  there  in  1617,  when  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  similar  question  about  the  relative  importance  of  the  Persian 
envoys.  In  1623  he  was  again  at  Moscow,  and  full  details  are  extant 
of  the  elaborate  feasting  and  ceremonial  with  which  he  was  entertained, 
which  are  given  by  the  learned  historian  of  the  Khans  of  Kasimof  §  It 
is  not  known  exactly  when  he  died,  but  it  was  probably  in  the  latter 
part  of  1626.) 


SEYID   BURGAN   KHAN. 

Arslan  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Seyid  Buzgan,  who  appears  as  Khan 
of  Kasunof  for  the  first  time  in  1627.  In  1630  he  is  mentioned  in  a  list 
of  the  princes  dependent  on  the  Ruuians.  In  i6j6  the  fEunooa  mweller 
Adam  Olearius  visited  Kasimof,  which  he  tells  us  was  subject  to  a  TarUr 
prince,  whom  he  calls  Res  Kitii,  who  lived  in  a  stone  palace  with  his 
mother  and  grandfather.  He  was  twelve  years  old.  The  Rusnans  had 
tried  to  persuade  him  to  become  a  Christian,  the  tzar  having  promised,  if 
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he  did  so,  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  but  he  had  excused 
himself  on  account  of  his  youth,  and  said  he  would  postpone  his  decision 
till  he  was  older.  The  envoy  presented  him  with  a  pound  of  tobacco  and 
a  bottle  of  French  brandy.  He  excused  himself  ior  not  offnring  him 
hospitality  in  his  house  on  the  ground  that  the  Russians  were  very 
jealous  of  his  having  intercourse  witii  strangers.  He  sent  htm>  however, 
a  present  of  two  sheep,  a  measure  of  quos,  one  each  of  beer  and  brandy, 
some  pieces  of  ice,  some  komis,  and  fresh  butter,  which  he  said  his 
mother  had  made  with  her  own  hands.*  The  name  Res  Kitzi  here 
given  him  by  Olearius  was  piobal^y  a  local  nickname  given  him  by  the 
Tartars,  Fra?hn  explains  Reis  Kitzi  as  meaning  the  little  captain,  but 
Vel.  Zemof  disputes  the  explanation.!  His  mother's  name  was  Fatima 
Sultan,  and  her  father's  Ak  Muhammed  Seyid  Chakulof.  He  was  pro- 
bably the  giandfather  referred  to  by  Olearius.} 

In  the  end  of  1653  Seyid  Burgan  went  to  Moscow  with  some  other 
Tartar  princes,  and  took  the  oath  of  fealty.  The  ceremonies  gone  through 
on  this  occasion  have  been  recorded  in  some  detail§  On  this  occasion 
Seyid  Burgan  presented  the  tzar  with  a  flagon  worked  with  gold  and 
inlaid  with  precious  stones,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the  armoury  at 
Moscow.  About  1653  he  became  a  Christian  and  took  the  name  of  Vasili, 
and  in  December  of  that  year  we  find  him  dining  with  the  patriarch 
Nikon  and  the  tzar*  As  he  retained  his  authority,  this  was  an  important 
revolution,  for  hitherto  all  the  princes  of  Kasimof  had  been  Mussul- 
mans. He  li%*ed  at  Kasimof  till  his  death,  which  happened  about  1679, 
and  spetH  most  of  his  time  in  Moscow.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
contemporary  documents  as  attending  the  court  with  his  wife  Maria  and 
his  sons  Michael  and  VasilL  He  took  part  in  the  Swedish  campaign  of 
1656,  and  in  that  in  Little  Russia  in  1678. 


FATIMA  SULTAN. 

Seyid  Burgan  was  the  last  Khan  of  Kasimof.  His  descendants  now 
virtually  lost  their  independence,  and  were  classed  among  other  subject 
princes ;  but  his  stock  still  remains,  and  I  bdieve  M.  Veliammof  Zemo( 
the  learned  historian  of  his  house,  is  one  of  his  descendants.  For  a 
short  time  after  his  death  Seyid  Burgan's  mother,  Fatima,  was  acknow- 
led(^  as  tzaritza,  and  was  granted  the  rights  possessed  by  her  son.  She 
probably  died  in  1681,  and  with  this  shadow  passed  away  another 
independent  Tartar  house. 


•  Yt!.  If rn.,  lii.  iW,  187.  t  H.,  190.  j  td.,  29a.  \  UL^  i 
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Nolt  I.— Bolghari  was  the  most  famous  city  of  the  Golden  Horde  after  its 

capital  Serai.   It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Volga,  about  six  miles  from 

that  river,  about  ninety  versts  south  of  Kazan,  and  eighty  versU  north  of 

SimUrsk,    It  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  and  iu  history  is  long  and  famous. 

It  is  first  mentioned  io-nomim  by  Ibn  Fozlan,  who  was  sent  there  on  an 

embassy  by  the  Khalif  of  Baghdad,  and  who  reports  that  he  was  sent  in 

answer  to  an  invitation  from  Almus,  the  then  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  that  the 

Khalif  would  send  him  priests  to  convert  his  people  to  Muhammedanism  and 

architects  to  build  mosques  in  his  capital.    Of  the  mission  thus  sent  Sausen 

el  Rassy  was  the  head  iknd  Ibn  Foslan  the  secretary.    It  arrived  at  Bolghari 

in  May,  922.    The  Bulgarian  king  with  a  cavalcade  went  out  to  meet  the 

embassy  in  state»  and  when  it  drew  near  he  alighted  and  threw  gold  coins  over 

the  party.    He  jave  a  grand  feast  at  which  other  kings  of  the  country  were 

present.    Almus  hlmsdf  was  dressed  in  black  and  wore  a  black  turban,  and 

his  queen  sat  beside  him.    The  result  of  the  visit  was  the  conversion  of  the 

Bulgarians,  which,  according  to  Ihn  FozIan«  took  place  in  94a  a.d.  Like  other 

Arab  travellers,  Ibn  Foslan  enlarges  on  the  severe  climate  of  Bulgaria  and  the 

shortness  of  the  day  in  winter.    He  teOs  us,  however,  that  it  grew  abundance 

ofcom,  barley,  and  mittet;  apples  of  a  bad  quality  and  nuts;  also  fir  trees, 

firom  the  sap  of  which  the  natives  made  an  intoxicating  drink.    Horse  flesh 

and  millet,  fish  oil  and  hydromel  were  the  chief  food  of  the  people.    A  tax  of 

an  ox  skin  for  each  family  was  paid  to  the  sovereign.   Leather  was  then,  as  it  is 

now,  a  famousproduct  of  the  district,  and  a  well  known  kind  of  it  is  still  known 

as  Bolghar  among  the  Persiaoe,  Bokharians,  and  Kalmuks.    The  town  was 

the  resort  of  merchante  fima  Tarioos  quarters,  and  among  others  it  was  the 

resort  of  Norsemen,  and  we  still  have  extant  an  account  of  a  Norse  funeral 

that  took  place  there.      Ibn  Fozlan  tells  us  the  king  had  a  tailor  from 

Baghdad  who  made  his  clothes,  and  that  his  throne  was  covered  with  gold 

brocade  of  Greek  manufacture.    As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century 

even  the  common  people  of  the  town  wore  boots,  at  that  time  considered  a 

great  luxury,  for  we  find  that  the  lower  elasses  of  the  Russians  all  wore  the 

Goaunon  laptyi,  a  species  of  sandal  made  of  the  bark  of  trees.    Ibn  Fozlan 

also  reports  that  it  was  the  custom  when  anyone  met  the  king  in  the  streets 

to  remove  his  hat  and  make  a  profovnd  inclination,  that  his  queen  sat  beside 

him  at  public  andiencts,  that  at  feasts  be  sat  apart,  and  sent  a  piece  of  meat 

round  to  each  of  the  guests,  and  that  hydromel  was  drunk  in  profusion.  Theft 

and  licentiousness  were  punished  very  severely,  and  thus  men  and  women 

bathed  safely  together  to  the  public  baths  and  rivers  without  being  dressed  or 

veiled.     The  Bulgarians,  like  the  modem   Bashkirs,   greatly   reverenced 

serpents,  which  they  would  not  kiU,  %fA  they  looked  upon  the  howHug  of  dogs 

as  a  good  omen.    A  house  struck  by  Itghtning  was  deemed  accursed  and 

abandoned  for  ever.    But  their  most  singular  custom  was  that  of  hanging  all 

men  distinguished  for   learning.     This  extraordinary  ostracism,  which  is 

reported  by  several  Arab  writers,  was  excused  on  the  ground  that  such  men 

were  more  worthy  of  serving  God  than  mankind.* 

•  Tomir«D!,  H.  242  247t 
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AfUr  the  loatidAtioo  of  the  Rttttimn  kingdom  by  Rurik  Aad  hit  foUowen,  the 
Bolfh«is  were  contUatly  et  £rad  with  the  Roisiaiii. 

Yakia»  who  wrote  in  the  thirteenth  century,  deecrihet  the  town  of  Bolgheri 
at  f61k>wt :— '*  This  dty^"  he  tayt,  "  ii  built  of  fir,  its  walls  and  fortifications 
are  of  oak,  it  is  sorroonded  on  every  side  by  the  Turks,"  (a  term  need  indis* 
criminately  by  the  Arabs  to  indnde  Slavs,  Turks,  Cheremisses,  Chuvashes,  ftc) 
"  Between  it  and  Constantinople  is  a  two  months*  journey.  The  Bolghars  are 
engaged  in  an  unceasing  war  with  Constantinople.  With  them  the  day  lasts 
but  four  hours,  the  remaining  twenty  form  the  night.  This  country  is  very 
cold ;  during  the  long  winter  the  earth  is  covered  with  deep  snow.***  Bolghari 
seems  to  have  been  wasted  by  the  Mongols  in  I2a6.f  When  they  made  their 
great  invasion  X33S,  Subutai  was  deputed  to  conquer  Bolghari,  which  was 
speedily  reduoed  to  obedience^  and  it  became  in  effect  their  fixed  capital,  Serai 
being  their  moveable  one.  Although  not  the  residence  of  their  Khans,  it  was 
the  principal  mint  of  the  Mongols.  It  possessed  a  coinage  htSon  their  arrival, 
and  after  their  conversion  to  Muhammedanism  the  greater  part  of  the  coins  of 
the  Golden  Horde  were  apparently  coined  there.  Bolghari  occurs  on  coins  with 
the  names  of  the  great  Khakans  Mangu  and  Arikbagha,  which  I  have  assigned 
to  the  reign  of  Bereke  J  and  which  begin  the  series  of  coins  of  the  Golden 
Horde,  and  it  appears  continuously  down  to  the  reign  of  Kuchuk  Muhammedt 
at  the  bei^ning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Marco  Polo  calls  Serai  and  Bolghari  the  capitals  of  Beneke  Kban.|  It  was 
described  by  AbuUbda,  who  tells  us  it  was  situated  about  twenty  days*  joum^ 
from  Serai,  in  a  rich  valley,  and  contained  considerable  baths,  but  there 
was  no  fruit  of  any  description  there,  tot  trees,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  cold,  never  took  root,  and  still  less  the  vine.  Its  inhabitants  were 
Mnhammedans  of  the  Hanefitish  sectf  Ibn  Batuta,  who  visited  this  district 
in  1324*5*  '^  names  the  town.**  Tomirelli,  I  do  not  know  on  what  authority, 
.  uUs  us  that  Uibeg  Khan  built  a  vast  number  of  stone  edifices,  mosques  and 
schools  at  Bolghari.  ft  In  the  succeeding  period  of  turbulence^  as  I  have 
shown,  Bolghari  became  the  seat  of  separate  lines  of  princes,  Polad  Timor, 
Hassan,  ftclt  It  was  apparently  ravaged  by  Russian  pirates  from  Novgorod 
in  1367.11  The  historians  of  Timur's  campaign  in  the  Kipchak,  such  as 
Sherifuddin,  do  not  mention  any  attack  made  by  him  00  Bolghari.  The  native 
traditions,  which  are  of  weak  authority,  make  out  that  be  captured  it  at  the 
hour  of  the  Friday  prayer,  and  that  it  then  contained  10,024  large  houses.  A 
large  number  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  Khan  AbduQa  (?)  were  massacied. 
while  his  two  sons  escaped  to  the  forest.  The  name  of  Bolghari  occurs  for  the 
last  time  on  a  coin  dated  818  hej.  (U^  i4Z5-i6).||  Is  seems  afterwards  to 
have  been  deserted  and  displaced  by  Kasan. 

Tomirelli  has  described  its  ruins  in  some  detail  He  says  that  at  the  period 
of  the  visit  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  172a,  there  existed  on  the  site  of  this  desolated 
ci^ital  upwards  of  seventy  imposing  structurss,  all  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
preservation.    In  1768  another  Russian  soveieign,  the  Empress  Catherine  II., 

*  Torairelli.  iL  soo.  i  i4»/#,  voL  i.  xs;.  lAiiii,^^  M«/«,  111-113. 
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vifited  the  tame  spot,  accompanied  by  three  celebrated  academtdans,  Pallas, 
Levcbin,  and  Ozeretzkofski.  Tbe  latter,  in  an  acbonnt  of  his  travels  which 
he  subsequently  published,  states  that  he  found  on  these  plains  but  forty-ibar 
ruins,  of  which  he  gives  the  names  and  measurement  alone,  without  other 
details,  .Thus  in  less  than  forty-six  years  twenty-«x  buildings  had  dis- 
appeared. At  the  present  day  there  remain  but  six,*  The  most  famous  of 
these  is  a  lofty  turret  called  the  "  Great  Cohimn  "  or  *'  Round  Tower,"  the 
summit  of  which  terminates  in  a  cone  surmounted  by  the  crescent  It  is  boik 
of  huge  masses  of  grey  stone,  and  was  undoubtedly  a  misguir  or  minaiet. 
Tbe  ground  on  which  it  was  built  having  partially  sunk  is  probably  the  reeaon 
why  it  inclines  considerably  on  one  side,  like  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa.  A 
stone  staircase  inside,  which  is  pierced  with  light  holes,  leads  to  tbe  lummit 
of  the  tower.  The  minaret  was  repaired  some  years  ago,  at  the  expense  of  a 
rich  Tartar  merchant  of  Kazan,  who  was  wont  with  his  family  to  perform  an 
annual  pilgrimage  to  these  ruins.t  A  figure  of  this  minaret  may  be  eeea  ia 
the  atlas  to  Pallas'  Travels,  and  in  the  third  volume  of  Erdmann's  Beitraget 
This  tower  is  situated  at  one  comer  of  a  rude  square  enclosed  by  fragments  of 
broken  walls,  which  probably  once  formed  part  of  a  mosqoe.  Besides  this  thero 
is  an  old  Russian  church  said  to  have  been  built  out  of  the  dttris  of  the  motqwe. 
Like  the  minaret,  this  church  also  leans.  "  Be  it  remembered,  m  passami^  that 
both  the  tower  and  church,  in  losing  their  perpendicular  pocition,  have  turned 
towards  each  other  in  the  inclination,  so  that  the  lofty  Moslem  minaret  seems 
to  be  bowing  to  the  Christian  temple,  which  humbly  retoms  the  polite 
gesture."!  East  of  the  tower  is  a  tolerably  perfect  Tartar  oratory,  which  was 
afterwards  converted  into  a  church  dedicated  to  St  Nicholas.  Its  lower  story 
is  a  square,  its  upper  one  an  octagon.  It  is  vaulted  thfoughoatf  Its  walls 
are  embossed  with  a  very  peculiar  and  original  species  of  architectural 
ornament,  and  the  mouldings  that  adorn  the  corridors  and  doorway  are  of 
great  beauty  and  taste.]  Within  the  enclosure  are  remains  of  other  walls  an4 
foundations  of  houses ;  outside  are  renudns  of  a  building  called  by  the  viUagen 
Gretsheskaia  Palata  or  the  Greek  Palace.  About  three>quarters  of  a  mite  from 
tbe  great  tower  is  a  group  of  buildings  the  largest  of  any  in  Bolgbari.  Its 
northern  part  forms  a  kind  of  vestibule,  and  is  built  of  large  Tartar  bricks,  on  n 
foundation  of  dressed  limestone ;  tbe  windows  and  capitals  are  also  made  off 
brick,  and  it  is  divided  into  two  portions,  one  of  them  square,  the  other  oWoug, 
by  a  transverse  wall.  From  the  latter  there  is  an  entrance  into  the  principal 
room,  which  is  built  of  large  blocks  of  polished  stone.  Bach  comer  is  oocufMed 
by  a  small  chamber,  so  that  the  principal  apartment  is  in  the  shape  ef  a  croes. 
This  room  receives  its  light  fitom  a  large  cnpola«  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an 
octagonal  opening,  while  eight  small  lights  correspond  to  the  eight  sides  of  the 
octagon  which  it  surmounts.  A  Mmilar  email  cupola,  similarly  lighted,  is  over 
each  of  the  four  chambers  above  mentioned.  These  cupolas,  large  and  small, 
still  retain  traces  of  stuccoed  ornament.  On  the  south  side  of  this  room  is 
placed  a  third  series  of  three  apartments.  The  central  one  has  a  vauk 
underneath  it  with  remains  of  water  courses.    Brdmann  suggests  that  the 


*  Op.  ctt.,  aoj.  t  Tornirelli.  H.  220.  I  TornirelH,  U.  1 
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whole  hat  been  used  as  a  bath,  perhaps  ooe  of  those  mentioned  by  Abnlfeda, 
which  seems  very  probable.  The  structure  is  known  to  the  natives  as  the 
Bielaya  Palaka,  or  the  White  Palace.*  A  third  min  is  known  as  the  Chernaya 
Palala  or  **  Black  Palace.'*  This  occupies  the  centre  of  the  old  town,  and  is 
also  built  of  limestone  and  bricks.  It  is  a  very  large  building  of  a  square  shape. 
Tomirelli  Mys  it  is  infinitely  higher  than  any  other  of  thi  ruined  structures,  and 
bears  marks  of  a  superior  style  of  architecture  and  elegance.  The  part  that 
remains  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  particularly  the  interior,  which 
is  ornamented  and  wrought  in  a  very  peculiar  and  original  manner.  In  many 
places  the  stucco  with  which  the  ornaments  and  pilasters  were  made  is  still 
inUctt  It  is  traditionally  described  as  the  Suderski  Dome  or  Judgment  Hall, 
and,  as  Pallas  says,  this  was  not  improbably  its  original  destination. 

There  remains  at  Bolghari  a  portion  of  a  second  minaret,  similar  to  the  one 
already  described,  but  smaller  both  in  height  and  other  prc^ortions.  It  stands 
quite  erect,  and  is  surmounted  by  an  iron  railing,  which  was  added  by  the  rich 
Tartar  already  referred  to,  and  whose  name  was  Yunusofl  Around  it  lie 
•cattered  numerous  fragments  of  walls  half-buried  in  grass  and  furze,  wHich 
are  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  mosque  to  which  the  minaret  was 
attached.  Not  far  from  here  stood  a  few  years  ago  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of 
the  Khans,  of  which  nothing  remains  but  a  heap  of  stones.}  Such  are  the 
principal  ruins  which  stilt  remain  of  the  famous  city  of  Bolghari.  Besides 
them  there  are  other  relics  of  the  old  town.  Thus  a  large  number  of  sepulchral 
stones,  remarkable  for  their  size  and  inscriptions,  are  let  into  the  walls  of  the 
diurch  and  monastery  in  the  village  of  Bolghari.  These  have  legends  written 
in  Arabic,  Turk,  and  Armenian.  Peter  the  Great  ordered  copies  of  them  to  be 
taken,  and  I^evchin  published  some  of  them  from  the  transcript  of  a  Tartar 
mollah.  They  have  also  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  Klaproth  and  the  Armenian 
•diolar  St.  Martin.  Forty-seven  of  these  inscriptions  are  extant,  written  in 
Turkish  and  Arabic,  and  three  in  Armenian.  Of  those  in  Turkish  and  Arabic, 
Klaproth  says  that  twenty-three  are  dated  (being  the  oldest  of  them)  in  the 
year  633  of  the  h^.  (ie^  iaa6),  and  the  chronograms  on  them  speak  of  it  as  the 
year  of  persecution,  meaning  no  doubt  the  year  in  which  the  town  was  first 
assailed  by  the  Mongols.  Three  others  are  dated  respectively  in  137 1, 1291, 
and  1292.  Eighteen  more  in  various  years  from  701-742  hej.  (tV.,  1302-1342). 
These  inscriptions  give  the  name  of  the  deceased,  his  origin  and  dignity 
Some  of  them  are  those  of  religious,  others  of  laymen ;  some  of  men,  others  of 
women.  Of  some  it  is  said  they  came  from  Shamakhia  in  Persia,  and  of  one 
that  he  came  from  Shirvan.  The  three  Armenian  inscriptions,  accordmg  to 
8t.  Martin,  belong  to  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century.f 

The  country  round  Bolghari  has  long  been  a  rich  mine  for  treasure-seekers. 
Here  are  found  great  quantities  of  snudl  silver  coins  of  the  size  of  one*s  lail 
m^e  of  very  fine  silver,  and  bearing  Arabic  and  Cufic  legends ;  others  badly 
struck  and  very  thto,  are  of  debased  silver ;  on  one  side  they  have  a  number 
of  stars  on  them,  and  on  the  other  some  small  poinu,  with  a  circle 
eaclosing  a  tamgha  or  marie,  such  as  is  still  used,  says  Pallas,  by  the  Bashkin 

-  —  _ 
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and  oUmts  who  cannot  write.  These  eigns  oocmr  most  frequently  on  the 
copper  coins.  Pallas  i^ves  some  figures  of  them  in  hie  atlas.  They  donbtlees 
date  from  before  the  Mongol  conquest.  With  the  coins  are  found  gold  and 
silver  ornaments  well  worked,  such  as  eaningSi  &c«;  ornaments  in  iron  and 
pewter,  iron  mirrors  with  raised  omamenu  on  one  side,  tools,  3x.,  but  few 
weapons;  a  great  number  of  spindle  whorls,  some  of  baked  clay,  others  green 
or  'enamelled,  and  clay  vessels,  also  enamdled.* 

Tornirelli  says  there  are  also  found  there  long  thin  sticks  of  silver,  about  2| 
inches  long,  which  are  therefore  like  the  primitive  Russian  roubles.    During 
his  short  stay  there  he  bought  from  the  peasants  a  variety  of  old  copper  coins, 
a  copper  jug,  and  two  skulls,  found  by  a  man  while  digging  the  foundations  of 
hie  cabin.    A  famous  object  found  theie  was  a  massive  goblet  of  pure  gold, 
finely  wrought  with  basreliefii,  and  bearing  various  inscriptions  in  the  Tartar 
language.    This  cup  is  now  in  the  Roaaantsoif  Museum  at  St.  Petersburg* 
*<  An  old  major  of  the  name  of  Yukof,"  says  Tornirelli,  *'  whose  estate  was 
situated  some  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Bol|^iari,  during  a  series  of  several  years 
puichased  firom  the  peasants  all  that  was  found  on  this  spot,  and  contrived  to 
get  together  an  interesting  colldction  of  Bolgfaar  antiquities.     One  of  the 
objects,  a  poniard,  attracted  general  attention.    This  poniard  from  the  point 
of  the  handle  is  sixteen  inches  in  length,  the  handle  alone  is  about  five.    The 
blade  is  made  of  the  purest  Damascus  steel,  dark  as  the  raven*s  wing.    The 
handle  is  of  ivory,  ornamented  on  the  side  by  a  bright  row  of  red  sardonyx 
stones  (an  Asiatic  precious  stone),  set  in  silver ;  but  the  most  remarkable  part 
of  this  poniard  is  iu  scabbftrd,  formed  of  pure  silver,  ornamented  with  a  treble 
circle  of  handsome  arabesques  ui  filagree  work,  and  various  other  fantastic 
carvings.    This  sheath  is  so  perfoct  in  its  workmanship  that  it  might  rather  be 
taken  as  the  chsfd'ttmfn  of  some  celebrated  modem  silversmith,  than  as  an 
antique  Asiatic  production  found  in  Bolghari,  and  lying  for  centuries  in  the 
earth.    From  the  rich  and  elaborate  workmanship  of  this  poniard,  we  must 
suppose  that  in  belonged  to  some  wealthy  Bo^ghar  warrior,  in  whose  hand, 
says  Yurtkulslgr,  many  a  time  it  caused  the  blood  of  the  Muscovites  to  flow. 
This  poniard,  as  lydl  as  many  similar  objects  found  in  Bolghari,  gives  us  good 
reason  for  believing  that  the  Bolghars  had  attained  to  great  perfection  in  the 
art  of  worldng  metals,  an  opinion  corroborated  by  a  remark  made  by  the  old 
major  we  have  spoken  of;  who  relates,  says  Yurtkulsl^,  that  when  the 
sheath  of  the  poniard  we  have  described  was  found  one  of  the  rings  was 
broken ;  the  major,  wishing  to  get  it  mended,  got  it  soldered  by  several  of  the 
best  ^Wcrsmiths  in  Kaaan,  but  it  was  always  done  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
least  blow  or  stroke  broke  it  again,  although  no  silver  was  spared  in  the 
soldering.    It  was  elear  that  the  silver  of  which  the  sheath  Is  formed  was 
mined  up  with  some  otbec  uietal  or  substance  which  increased  its  strength.    I 
have  heard  that  another  landed  proprietor  of  the  province  of  Kaxan,  whose 
estate  is  near  Spask,  possesses  likewise  a  collection  of  Bolgbar  antiquities, 
consisting  of  arms,  such  as  pikes,  lances,  halberds^  blades  of  swords,  &c.    I 
regret  to  say  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  seeing  these  various  interesting 
articles."t 

*  Pallas,  o^  dt,  i.  103, 194-  t  ToffainlH,  H.  240,141, 
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Let  us  now  tarn  to  Kasan.  Kasaji  in  Arabic  meant  a  canldron.  Some 
•appose  the  town  was  to  called  from  ks  being  tarrounded  by  mountains  and 
forming  a  hollow  something  lihe  a  cauldron.  The  legends  of  iu  foundation 
give  a  different  etymology.  Accocding  to  these  its  iounder  Bata  was  once 
feasting  here,  when  the  only  cauldron  which  the  party  had  to  cook  their  dinner 
in  was  lost  in  the  river,  which  wet  thence  called  Kaxanka,  whence  the  name  of 
the  town ;  but  it  is  clear  that  Kazanka  is  merely  a  Russian  adjectival  form 
derived  from  Kaxan. 

An  old  legend,  preserved  by  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth  centnry,  whose 
narrative  was  published  at  St.  Petersburg  In  1791,  tdls  a  story  about  the 
original  site  having  been  frequented  by  great  numbers  of  serpents,  some  with 
two  heads,  one  Hfce  a  bulPs,  the  other  a  serpent's ;  the  former  feeding  on  vege^ 
tables,  the  latter  on  men  and  aohnals.  There  were  other  serpents  like  vipers  and 
dragons,  which  constantly  harassed  Batu  and  his  followers,  and  devoured  many 
of  the  workmen  who  were  building  the  town.  A  sorcerer  was  summoned,  he 
surrounded  the  chosen  site  with  hay,  furze,  and  venomous  herbs,  and  then  set 
fire  to  the  hedge  so  made.  The  serpents  were  either  burnt  or  suffocated,  but 
a  large  number  of  men»  horses,  and  camels  also  fell  victims.  The  surrounding 
marshes  and  woods  still  swarm  with  serpents.  In  spring  they  collect  in 
myriads  on  the  hills  which  remain  uncovered  by  the  inundation.  Dr.  Fucbs, 
one  of  the  professors  of  the  university,  mentions  how  he  one  day  in  the  end 
of  May  came  across  one  of  these  hills  covered  with  serpents  of  various  sizes ; 
how  the  police  officers  and  others  took  their  gnns  loaded  with  heavy  shot  and 
fired  upon  the  reptiles.  **  Thousands,"  he  says,  '*  leaped  into  the  water,  but 
although  we  kept  up  an  active  fusillade  for  several  minates,  the  hillock  still 
remained  like  an  ant  hill,  covered  with  serpeou.  Forced  to  abandon  this  spot, 
we  drew  near  a  second,  and  a  third,  but  finding  everywhere  similar  obstacles 
to  our  landing,  we  were  obliged  to  continue  our  navigation.  Near  Kazan  is  a 
mountain  on  which  is  a  monastery  called  Ztlantof,  a  corruption  of  the  Tartar 
for  serpent  hill,  and  a  Tartar  l^^d  affirms  the  hill  was  once  the  retreat  of  a 
dragon,  which  on  being  killee),  its  effigy  was  put  by  the  Khan  on  the  arms  of 
Kazan,  which  still  represent  a  winged  and  crowned  serpent  of  a  fantastic  shape.* 

Another  legend  assigns  the  foundation  of  the  town  to  the  time  of  Timur. 
We  are  told  that  when  he  overran  Bulgaria  he  bel  agtired  Bolghari  for  seven 
years,  during  which  its  Khan  Abdulla  was  killed,  while  his  sons  Altin  Bek  and 
Alin  Bek  escaped.  The  former  on  Timur's  withdrawal  founded  the  town  of  laid 
Kazan,  which  got  its  name  from  a  kettle,  which  his  attendants  had  taken  to 
the  river  to  fill  with  water  for  his  bath,  being  lost.  Iski  fCa/an  remained  the 
capital  for  a  century.  A  later  prince  named  AH  Beg  removed  the  site  to 
Yanghi  Kazan  (f>.,  New  Kazan),  the  present  town.t 

So  much  for  the  legendary  accounts  of  the  foundation  of  Kazan.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  former  one  attributes  its  foundation  to  Batu  Khan,  but  this  is 
exceedingly  improbable.  The  name  <?ocs  not  occur  anywhere  till  long  after 
his  day,  wliile  it  certainly  existed  bome  time  before  Timur's  invasion,  and  it  is 
more  likely  that  it  gradually  sprang  into  existence  on  the  decay  of  Bolghari > 
which  it  displaced. 

•  Tornirelli,  i.  O7-74.  1  Muller ,  op.  cit.,  ii.  4.43,  436 
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It  does  not  occur  as  a  mint  place  of  the  Mongols,  and  as  for  as  1  know  is 
mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  1371,  when  it  was  attacked  by  the  sons  of 
Dimitri  of  Susdal,  as  I  have  mentioned.*  It  doabtless  first  became  important 
in  the  days  of  Ulugh  Mnhammed  and  his  Csther  Hassan,  when  it  became  the 
capital  of  the  Khanate  of  Kasan.  Unlike  Bolghari,  which  is  now  a  mere 
mined  village,  Kazan  has  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  town,  and  one-third  of 
its  inhabitants  are  stilt  Tartars. 

Ermann  says  the  extent  of  the  old  Tartar  city  was  hardly  less  than  that  of 
the  Kazan  of  to-day.  It  stretched  along  the  Bulak  from  its  mouth  nearly 
two  miles  to  the  south,  almost  to  the  little  Kaban  lake,  and  its  diameter  along 
the  Kazanka  was  of  equal  length.  The  walls  round  it  measured  twenty-eight 
feet  in  thickness,  and  were  formed  of  two  parallel  wooden  fences  twenty-five 
feet  asunder,  and  having  the  space  between  them  filled  up  with  stones  and 
clay.  The  wooden  fences,  as  well  as  the  towers  over  the  gates,  were  formed 
of  oak  timbers  of  extraordinary  thickness.  The  gates  with  their  towers  were 
thirteen  in  number,  those  which  were  due  east  and  west  leading  to  the  Kremlin.t 
The  town  was  devastated  by  fire  three  times  during  the  first  century  of  the 
Russian  occupation,  and  again  more  terribly  in  1774,  so  that  but  few  remains 
of  the  old  city  are  to  be  found.  Among  the  most  famous  is  the  tower  of 
Siyunbeka,  "which,"  says  Tomirelli,  **  is  in  the  eastern  part  of  Kazan,  near 
one  of  the  gates,  where  the  Russians  began  their  attack.  The  beauty  of  its 
architecture,  grace  of  its  form,  and  perfect  construction,  can  scarcely  be 
imagined  by  those  who  have  not  seen  it.  It  is  square  and  composed  of  several 
stories,  which  gradually  diminish  in  size  towards  the  top ;  the  last  has  a  sharp, 
steeple-like  form,  ending  in  a  point.  From  the  extremity  of  this  lengthened 
cone  rises  an  arrow  of  brass,  which  supports  a  Russian  eagle  above  two 
crescents ;  above  the  eagle  is  a  gilded  globe,  supposed  by  many  to  be  made  of 
pure  gold,  and  in  which  the  Tartars  believe  are  concealed  precious  documents 
relating  to  their  liberty  and  religion.  It  is  built  of  bricks,  strongly  joined 
together  by  a  very  compact  mortar,  is  about  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  high, 
and  contains  a  dilapidated  staircase  inside.  Close  to  the  tower,  and  joined  to 
it  by  a  wall,  is  another  building;  like  it,  it  is  square  and  of  considerable 
dimensions.  The  second  story  is  surrounded  by  a  vaulted  gallery,  resembling 
the  aisles  of  a  Gothic  church.  Like  the  tower,  it  is  made  of  bricks,  and  in 
st>le  resembles  the  tower,  and  is  quite  Asiatic  in  style.  It  was  doubtless  a 
palace.  Tradition  makes  out  that  it  was  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Khans. 
Bach  story  of  the  tower  was  surrounded  by  a  parapet,  where,  as  in  eastern 
fashion,  sentinels  were  planted  to  give  warning  of  danger.*^  Brdmann  and 
Tomirelli,  in  the  works  already  cited,  have  described  in  some  detail  the  aspee^ 
of  the  modem  Tartar  city,  of  its  houses  and  mosques,  and  to  those  works  I 
would  remit  those  who  wish  for  more  information. 

A  third  site  within  the  Khanate,  which  is  of  some  interest,  is  the  ancient 
town  of  Bolimer,  now  represented  by  Biliarsk.  The  foundation  of  this  town 
is  astigned  in  the  legends  to  Alin  Bek,  the  second  son  of  Abdulla  Khan, 
ahready  mentioned.  It  is  situated  at  the  sources  of  the  lesser  Cheremshan, 
Its  ruins  are  still  imposing,  and  built  of  large  squared  stones,  which  mutt  have 


^  AhU,  207.  t  Ermano'i  Trsveli,  i,  154-  I  Op.  dt.«  1.  t95-S97. 
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fceeo  bcought  firom  tht  Kanuu  The  whole  art  surronoiod  oy  atriple  4kdi  and 
nunpart,  the  inner  one  endotia^  the  dudel,  of  which  the  rained  walUe  and  a 
mattive  tower,  bnilt  of  atone  and  red  tika,  ttill  remain.  Among  the  walla 
Rytachkof  found  gland  pottery,  of  a  hbe  and  green  coJonr,  and  alto  pHcea  ef 
decayed  iron.  JtUtr  dUa  he  fbond  an  hittrament  of  iron  which  it  at  oofe  aft 
anger,  a  hammer,  a  aaw,  a  fife  ated,  and  a  pair  el  pincere,  and  this  to  neaoUy 
made  that  it  it  not  laiger  than  a  penknife.  That  the  inhabitants  practiaed 
agncnltore  is  profved  by  the  Inrrowa  which  ttill  esttt  on  the  .neighbouring 
ground.  The  history  of  the  town  it  veiy  obtmre.  It  waa  cdled  Bulimtr  by 
the  Tartart,  and  ttitl  earlier  Bolar ;  and  according  to  Fndm  it  waa  oonfiranded 
by  some  of  the  Arab  writers  with  Bolghari.  Rytschkof  tayt  a  Tartar  prince 
named  Balin  Qoqra  governed  here  as  late  at  1677  ;^  doubtleet  he  wat  an 
appanaged  prince  Among  the  raina  many  gravettonet  still  remain.  They  all 
have  Tartar  and  Arabic  intcrtptioos.  The  inhabiunta  call  these  graves,  Balin 
Qus,  and  not  only  the  ndghbooring  Mohansmmedans  bnt  alto  the  more  distant 
Bashkirs  visit  them  in  the  snmmer,  deem  them  holy,  and  pay  them  reverence, 
believing  that  their  aalnta  are  boried  there.  The  inhabitants  attribute  the 
destruction  of  the  town  to  Timnr.t  Tomirelli  adds  that  ita  inhabitantt  saved 
their  lives  by  opening  theh:  gatea  to  the  invaders,  but  that,  like  Bolghari,  it 
was  reduced  to  ashes.)  The  same  author  tdls  us  the  rampart  of  Bulimer 
waa  twenty-five  feet  high  and  upwards  of  fifteen  versts  in  circnm£erence.f 

We  mutt  lastly  devote  a  few  lines  to  a  description  of  Kasimot  Xadmof 
took  its  name  from  Kaaim,  to  whom  the  place  was  graAted  aa  an  appanage  by 
the'  Russian  tzar.|  It  had  formerly  borne  the  name  of  Meahcherskii,  and 
wat  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Oka  in  the  prindpdity  of  Riajan*  It  was 
also  known  as  Oorodets,^  and  as  Khan  Kirman.*^  The  district  waa  largdy 
occupied  by  the  Finnic  tribea,  Moskwa  and  Methcheia,  and  had  been  the  aiu 
of  a  petty  principality.  Schtschekotof  aasigns  the  first  building  of  the  town  to 
George  Dolgoruki  in  the  year  Ii5a.tt  Alexander  Nevski  is  said  to  have  died 
there.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  terrible  Tartar  invasion  of  1376^  was  again 
rebuilt,  and  until  147!  Was  known  as  Novoi  Nisovoi  GorOd  {U^  the  lower  new 
town) ;  afterwards  it  got  the  name  of  Kasimof  from  Prince  Kaaim,  and  it  is 
mentioned  by  Herberstein  under  the  name  of  Cassimovgorod.  Pallas,  who 
visited  the  town  in  1768,  tdls  us  that  it  then  contained  some  important  ruins. 
Thus  be  mentions  a  tall  misguir,  formerly  attached  to  a  mosque  then 
destroyed,  but  which  was  bdng  rebuilt  at  the  time  of  his  visit.  The  tower 
was  built  of  well  dressed  stone  and  the  mosque  of  brick.  Other  Tartar  ruins, 
also  made  ol  stone,  remained  in  a  court  and  garden.  These,  he  says,  seemed 
to  be  the  remains  ai  the  Khan*s  palace,  and  there  were  formerly  there  a 
triumphal  arch  with  ornaments  of  a  Gothic  pattern  and  Arabic  inscription,  a 
quadrilateral  dwelling-house,  and  a  public  charnd-house.  The  proprietor  had 
destroyed  these  remains  to  make  lime  with  the  stone.  The  mausoleum  of  the 
Khans  was  wdt  preserved,  and  Pallas  gives  a  plate  of  it.  It  was  quadriUtisral 
in  shape,  with  a  cdmice  and  a  few  ornaments  on  it.  At  its  western  end  wu  a 
smdl  cdl,  apparently  used  as  an  oratory.    It  was  vaulted  beneath.    In  this 

•  Mulkr.  op.  dt..  U.  4S3.  t  lluller,  op.  dt..  il.  434.  I  Op.  dt.,  a6o. 

iOp.dt.ii.2j6.  IAnU,4$s>'  tVe1.Z«niof,i.3.  ••//.,  7.  t^  id. 
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vault  were  several  tombstones,  containing  well  preserved  Arabic  inscriptions. 
The  skeletons  formerly  lay  on  wooden  stands,  but  had  been  disturbed  when 
Pallas  vifiited  the  place,  and  he  found  the  bones  scattered  here  and  there,  and 
mixed  with  pieces  of  yellow,  green,  or  orange  taffeta.*  It  would  appear  that 
the  Khan's  palace  was  really  built  of  wood  upon  stone  foundations,  as  was  the 
general  custom.t  The  Khans  mausoleum  above  mentioned  was  built  by  Shah 
Ali,  and  Is  known  to  the  natives  as  the  Tekie.  An  inscription  states  that  it 
was  built  by  Shah  AH  Khan,  on  the  list  Ramazan,  962  (t^.,  9th  August, 
1555)'  M.Veliaminof  Zernof  has  described  the  gravestones  found  in  the 
Tekie  and  ^heir  inscriptions  at  great  length.^  He  also  gives  a  restoration  of 
the  mosque  above  named,  which  he  shows  was  also  the  work  of  Shah  Ali. 

N(^e  a. — Among  the  regalia  of  Russia  preserved  at  Moscow  are  two  crowns, 
known  respectively  as  the  crowns  of  Kazan  and  Astrakhan.  Neither  of  them 
has  any  distinctive  Tartar  features  about  it,  and  it  seems  very  improbable 
that  they  ever  belonged  to  the  Tartar  princes.  They  were  very  possibly 
rather  made  for  Ivan  when  he  assumed  the  style  of  tzar  of  Kazan  and  of 
Astrakhan.  These  gorgeous  head  dresses  are  figured  in  the  sumptuous  work 
published  by  the  Russian  Government  on  the  Imperial  treasures  at  Moscow. 
They  each  consist  of  a  fur  cap,  surmounted  by  a  pyramidal  crown  of  gold, 
richly  jewelled.  One  of  them  has  a  series  of  projecting  rims,  cvdnellaied  in  a 
graceful  fashion,  and  evidently  of  Italian  cinquecento  workmanship.  The 
other  is  apparently  of  Russian  fabric,  and  is  composed  of  gold  inlaid  with 
steel  or  niello,  in  the  fashion  still  prevalent  in  Tula  work,  and  also  pyramidal 
in  shape. 

Note  3.— It  is  a  very  curious  fact  about  the  history  of  Kaian  that  none  of  its 
princes  struck  coins.  As  the  striking  of  money  is  among  Muhammedan 
peoples  the  chief  sign  and  token  of  independent  sovereignty,  and  as  Bolghari 
was  the  roost  famous  mint  place  of  the  Golden  Horde,  it  seems  very  strange 
that  the  Kazan  princes  did  not  strike  money,  while  their  contemporaries  at 
Astrakhan  did  so.  Perhaps  they  deemed  themselves  in  some  measure 
dependent  upon  the  latter  princes,  who,  as  I  have  shown,  were  the  real  heirs 
of  the  old  Khans  of  the  Golden  Horde. 

NoU  4. — Genealogy  of  the  Khans  of  Kazan  and  Kaslmof  of  the  house  of 
Ulugh  Muhammed. 


Uluoh  Mubamm id. 

1 

M.bmuilek  Kbu.       Yiunf. 

1 

Kasim  ] 
Daniyar 

hao. 

Khan.       Yakub. 
Khan. 

Khali)  Khan.          Ibrahim  Kban. 

Ali 

1 
or  llham  Khan. 

Muhammed  Amin  Khan.       Abdul  Litif  K 

•*  Pallai  Voyages 

,  i.  40-43.             t  Vel.  Zernof,  i.  15. 
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CHAPTER   VIL 

THE    KHANS    OF    KRIM. 

HAJI   GIRAI. 

THE  origin  of  the  Khanate  of  Krim  is  involved  in  great  obscurity, 
and  is  a  good  instance  of  the  contradictions  and  difficulties 
which  surround  Tartar  history.  Its  Khans  all  bore  the  family 
name  of  Girai  (a  Tartar  name  which  occurs  elsewhere),  and  were 
descended  from  the  founder  of  the  dynasty,  Haji  Girai.  Up  to  him  we 
have  small  difficulty  in  tracing  back  the  history  of  the  Khanate,  but 
when  we  try  to  unravel  the  story  of  his  origin  and  connections  we  arc 
met  by  almost  insuperable  difficulties. 

Von  Hammer  has  devoted  a  long  paragraph*  to  a  discussion  of  his 
parentage ;  so  has  M.  Veliaminof  Zemof.t  The  authorities  are  very 
contradictory  and  diverse.  The  Turkish  historian  Jenabi  and  the  author 
of  the  Manejimbashi  make  him  a  son  of  Kuchuk  Muhammed,  which  is 
impossible.)  Others  make  him  a  son  of  Ulugh  Muhammed,  which  also 
seems  inadmissible.  In  the  Riswan  pashasade  he  is  made  the  son  of 
a  third  Muhammed,  who  is  said  to  have  died  in  1447*$  The  short 
history  of  Kazan  makes  Haji  Girai  a  brother  of  Jelal  ud  din,  and  there- 
fore a  son  of  Toktamish ;  but  no  such  name  as  Haji  Girai  occurs  among 
the  fecovded  sons  of  Td^tamish.  Here,  however,  we  get  on  more 
probable  ground.  In  the  synodal  register  of  the  monastery  of  Storo- 
schefsid,  aheady  quoted,  we  find  a  genealogical  table  given  in  which 
Haji  Girai  is  made  a  son  of  Devlet  BoxLi,  the  son  of  Toktami^,  and  we 
are  further  told  that  Devlet  Berdi  lived  in  Lithuania  with  VitutI  This, 
as  has  been  said,  agrees  with  the  statement  of  the  Polish  chroniclers, 
who  tell  us  he  was  a  son  or  grandson  of  Toktamish,  that  he  was  bom  at 
Trokoi,  near  Vilna  in  Lithuania,  and  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Krim 
through  Vitut's  influence.^ 

In  confirmation  of  this  conclusion  it  may  be  added  that  Haji  Girai 
was  always  the  zealous  friend  of  the  Lithuanians,**  and  further,  that  we 
find  a  person  of  the  name  of  Girai  or  Kirai  sent  as  an  envoy  by  the 
ruler  of  Lithuania  to  the  Grand  Prince.tt    Another  piece  of  evidence 

*  Goldw  Horda.  399. 400.         tOp.cit.»l.    Note.  44-         I  Golden  Horde,  399.         I /A,  400. 
U  Vel.  2enof.  I.    Note,  11.    Moller,  in  hit  genealogy  of  the  Krim  Khane,  alto  makea  Haji 
Oirai  the  ton  of  Deriet  Berdi.    (Saml.,  &c.,  il.  21.) 

%  Karaotfin,  v.  440.    Go)d4n  Horde»  400.  **  Id, 

tt  Golden  Horde,  403.    Karamzin.  ▼!.  6a. 
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pointing  in  the  fam»  direction  is  contained  in  a  document  of  hts 
grandson,  also  named  Hi^i  Girai,  dated  in  1529,  cited  by  M.  Veliammof 
Zemof/  in  which  he  refers  I19  Toktamish  as  his  ancestor. 

The  Nogais  also  spoke  of  tke  Krim  as  the  country  of  Toktamish,  as 
they  referred  to  Astrakhan  as  tli^  country  of  Tunur  Kutlugh.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  in  the  pages  of  Abdul  Gha&r  a  very  circumstantial 
story  which  deduces  Haji  Girai  from  another  source.  He  tells  us  that 
after  the  death  of  the  Nogai  chief  Idiku,  and  in  1430,  the  amirs  Shirin 
and  Barin,  Chekhreh,  Serai,  and  other  Tartar  chie£i  met  together  to 
choose  a  chieftain,  and  as  there  were  no  descendants  of  Toktamish 
remaining  they  were  much  embarrassed.  Tiney  at  length,  he  says,  found 
a  prince  of  the  race  of  Toklamish,  named  Ukigh  Muhanuaed,  the  son  of 
Hassan  Jefai,  who  was  very  rich  in  herds.  Hassan,  he  says,  was  a  near 
relative  of  Toktamish,  and  had  another  son  named  Bash  Timur  (Tash 
Timur),  who  was  the  fiither  of  Haji  Girai,  chief  of  the  family  of  the 
Girais.t  This  account  makes  Haji  Girai  the  nephew  of  Uiugh 
Muhammed,  and  also  makes  Tash  Timur  the  latter's  brother.  It  seems 
not  at  all  improbable,  for  we  know  tiiat  the  Khans  of  Kazan  and  Krim 
were  on  very  intimate  terms,  and  we  are  not  otherwise  tdd  who  Tash 
Timur  was.  Again,  it  is  strange  that  Khnandemir  makes  Devlet 
Berdi  not  the  son  of  Toktambh  lyit  the  son  of  Tash  Timur^  thus 
bringing  Devlet  Berdi  and  Haji  Girai  together,  but  as  brothers  and  not  as 
father  and  son.  Abulghazi  calls  him  the  son  of  Ghayas  ud  din  Khan, 
the  son  of  Tash  Timur,  son  of  Muhammed  Khan,  and  it  is  apparently 
following  him  that  Frsehn  makes  Tash  Timur  the  son  of  Ulugh 
Muhammed.  Ghayas  ud  din  is  made  a  son  of  Shadibeg  Khan  by 
Khuandemir  and  Langles.S 

Again,  Miechof  makes  Ulanus  (^.,  Ulugh  Muhammed)  the  first  Khan 
of  Krim,  and  tells  us  he  was  followed  by  Tash  Timur,  who  fought  with 
Vitut  against  his  brother  (?)  Kutlugh  Timur  and  was  beaten.  He  also 
makes  Seyid  Ahmed  the  son  of  Tash  Timur,  and  tells  us  he  was  expelled 
by  Haji  Girai. | 

Tash  Timur  was  probably  the  Tash  Timur  Oghlan  who  is  mentioned 
among  the  chiefs  of  Klpchak,  who  fied  on  the  invasion  of  Timur.  M. 
Soret  has  published  a  very  curious  coin,  which  was  struck  at  Krim  in  the 
year  797  (i>.,  i394-5)>  bearing  on  one  side  the  name  of  Tash  Timur,  and 
on  the  other  that  of  ToktamisluHT  This  again  supports  the  same  con- 
clusion. In  the  ftbsence  of  positive  proof,  I  am  strongly  disposed  to 
conclude  that  Haji  Girai  w«is  in  fact  the  son  of  Tash  Timur  and  nephew 
of  Ulugh  Muhammed,  which  explains  the  bitter  strife  there  always  was 
between  the  Khans  of  Krim  and  those  of  the  Golden  Horde. 
The  native  tradition  of  thief  origin  of  the  name  Girai,  as  reported  by 

•I.  NoCt,44.  tLiuiilM,op.ck.,3fo.39i.  lAutt,tT4. 

i  Voa  Hammer,  Golden  Horde,  391.  |  Miechof  De  Sarmatioe,  dk  xvi. 

t  Soret  Lettre  a  If.  CapUaine  Kos»ikofaki,  4c.,  31. 
21 
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M.  Ferrand,  who  was  a  surgeon  in  the  employment  of  the  Krim  Klian 
Haji  S^im  Gmi,  is  that  about  two  centuries  before  his  time  the  Tartars 
were  in  a  state  of  terrible  confusion,  in  which  all  their  princes  perished 
but  one,  who  was  ten  years  old,  and  who  was  protected  by  a  peasant 
named  GiraL  The  Tartars  having  got  into  a  state  of  confusion,  and  not 
knowing  idiere  to  look  for  a  prince,  the  peasant  presented  his  protegi, 
who  was  identified  by  certain  marks  as  belonging  to  the  royal  stock. 
They  accepted  him  as  their  ruler,  and  he  adopted  the  name  of  his 
benefactor  as  his  fiunily  name.*  De  Bohucs  says  Haji  Girai  was  so 
called  because  he  was  wont  to  answer  people  in  Lithuanian  with  the 
word  gueray,  meaning  welLt  Whatever  his  origin,  Haji  Girai  was 
deariy  tiproUgi  of  the  great  Lithuanian  king  Vitut,  and  on  his  death  in 
1430,  he  was  a  faithful  friend  of  his  successors  Ladislas  and  Casimir. 
He  did  not  make  either  peace  or  war  without  their  knowledge.  He 
always  had  some  Polish  gentlemen  at  his  court,  and  protected  the  Polish 
merchants  who  passed  through  his  kingdom  on  their  way  to  Ka/ifa,  while 
he  carefully  respected  the  borders  of  Poland.  Meanwhile  his  constant 
enemies  were  the  Tartars  of  the  Golden  Horde,  who  were  always  at  issue 
with  the  Poles,  and  were  incited  to  ravage  Podolia  by  the  discontented 
Lithuanian  nobles,  who  were  on  bad  terms  with  their  Polish  suzerain. 
He  was  also  at  issue  with  the  Genoese,  who  were  the  allies  of  the  Golden 
Horde,  and  from  whom  he  s^parently  captured  Kafia.|  Chalcocondylas 
describes  this  last  stmg^e.  He  tells  us  how  the  Tartars,  having  pillaged 
Kaffa,  the  citizens  about  the  year  1442  sent  to  Haji  Ghai  to  seek  for 
peace.  Getting  no  satisfaction  from  him,  they  declared  war,  and  would 
have  been  probably  utterly  crushed  but  for  the  opportune  arrival  of 
reinforcements  from  Italy.  They  then,  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and,  full  of  contempt  for  their  enemies,  took  no  precautions.  Their 
temerity  was  well  punished ;  their  army  was  almost  destroyed,  only  a 
few  escaping,  who  set  sail  agsun  for  Galata.§ 

In  1453  there  happened  one  of  the  most  momentous  events  in  the 
world's  history,  and  espedally  momentous  in  the  history  of  the  Tartars. 
This  was  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Sultan  of  the  Osmanli 
Turks.  Among  its  defenders  the  brave  little  contingent  of  two  thousand 
Genoese,  under  Justiniani,  fought  bravely  but  unavailingly.  The  republic 
afterwards  bought  from  the  Sultan  the  right  of  trading  in  the  Euxine,  but 
it  shortly  after  quarrelled  with  the  Grand  Seignior,  and  had  the  temerity 
even  to  declare  war  on  him.  The  Genoese  were  not  fortunate  in  this 
struggle,  and  were  obliged  to  make  over  their  colonies  of  Kaffa  and 
Corsica  to  the  singular  trading  guild  of  St.  George,  a  rich  and  elaborately 
organised  corporation,  the  ancestor  of  the  later  and  more  famous  trading 
companies  of  Holland  and  Great  Britain  in  India  and  elsewhere.  | 


*  NouT.  Jotmi.  Atiat.,  xii.  350.    Hot*.  t  Hittoire  de  la  Tanrlde,  330. 

T  D«  Bohacs.  y^i.  S  Stritter,  iij.  1x89.    Dt  Behocs,  331.  |  Dt  Bohucx,  331, 352. 
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Meanwhile  Haji  Girai  continued  a  faithful  friend  to  Poland.  In  1455 
Seyid  Ahmed  of  the  Golden  Horde  having  made  a  raid  towards  Podolia, 
Haji  Girai  issued  from  Perekop,  and  having  defeated  him  compelled  him 
to  retire.  Seyid  Ahmed  turned  aside  to  his  friends  the  Lithuanians,  bj 
whom,  as  we  have  shown,  he  was  treacherously  arrested  and  handed  over 
to  Casimir^who  imprisoned  him  at  Kovno.*  Haji  Girai  offered  the  latter 
to  put  all  his  Tartars  at  his  service  in  return  for  an  annual  payment  of 
ten  thousand  florins,  which  was  accepted,  but  when  by  soAie  inadvertence 
it  was  not  regulariy  paid  his  Tartars  ravaged  the  Palatinates  of  Podolia 
and  Russia.t  It  is  said  that  the  proud  Tartar  chief  went  so  far  as  to  renew 
the  gift  of  Russia  to  Poland,  which  had  been  made  by  Toktamish  and 
sealed  the  deed  with  the  golden  seal  of  Krim  in  the  year  867  of  the  hej. 
(i>.,  1461).  In  1465  Pope  Paul  II.  sent  Louis  of  Bologna,  the  Franciscan 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  as  an  ambassador  to  solicit  Haji  Girai's  aid  in  the 
crusade  which  was  projected  under  the  emperor  Frederick  III.  against 
Mtthammed  and  his  Turks.  It  was  assuredly  an  embarrassing  invitation 
to  ask  the  turban  to  range  itself  under  the  cross.  The  request  was 
cleverly  fenced.  Haji  would  do  as  his  friend  Casiour  of  Poland  did. 
Casimir's  feuds  with  Russia  and  the  Teutonic  knights  made  it  imprudent 
for  him  to  quarrel  with  the  powerful  Turks.}  From  his  early  training  in 
Lithuania  he  had  imbibed  a  certain  respect  for  Christianity,  and  not  only 
was  he  singularly  tolerant,  but  is  even  said  to  have  ofifered  gifts  at  a 
chiqid  of  the  Virgin  near  the  town  and  mountain  of  Kierkel  in  the 
Taurida.} 

The  last  recorded  event  in  Haji  Girai's  life  waa  his  struggle  with 
Kuchuk  Mtthammed,  the  Khan  of  the  Golden  Horde.  This  was  about 
1466.  He  was  apparently  making  prepanttions  lor  war  when  he 
suddenly  died,  not  without  susfncions  of  poisoning.  Dlugosch  teUs  us 
he  died  in  August,  1466,  and  Muhammed  Riza  in  his  history  of  the  Krim 
Khans  puts  his  death  in  the  same  year.l  He  was  a  constant  friend  of 
Pc^andy  says  Dlugosch,  and  he  sums  up  his  character  in  the  phrase, 
*'  humanus  civiUsque  et  bene  agendi  cupidus.*^  According  to  Jenabi  he 
left  twelve  sons,  but  his  notice  is  very  confused.^  Abulghasi  tells  us  he 
left  eight,  whom  he  names  Devletyar,  Nurdaulat  Khan,  Haider  Khan« 
Ktttkik  Seman,  Kihlish,  Mengli  Girai  Khan,  Yamgurchi,  and  Ustiamr.tt 
The  Russian  registers  give  him  five  sons,  whom  they  name  Nordaulat, 
Haidar,  Mengli  Girai,  Ustimur  tiarevitch,  and  Haji  txarevitdi.}}  Haji 
Girai  struck  cmna  at  KrisLlf 

I  Vel.  Zera.,  op.  eit,  i.    Kote,44.  %Id.  ^  fd,    Koee,48.  ft  Op.  cit,  187- 

XI  Vil.  Ztn.,  L    N«l«,^. 

HFriBhiiRct..4X9«    Bltu  C«tal0gM  of  OritiUil  C«iiM  in  ttat  If  vMvm  of  OdMM.  64. 
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NURDAULAT   KHAN. 

Haji  Girai  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Nurdaolat,  w&o  seiit  an  envoy  in 
1467  to  the  Polish  king  to  announce  his  accession,  and  his  hope  that 
Casimir  would  continue  on  the  same  friendly  terms  with  him  that  he  had 
been  with  his  father  Haji  GiraL  These  courtesies  were  duly  reciprocated 
by  the  Polish  authorities.*  His  reign,  however,  was  a  very  short  one,  and 
two  years  later  (f>.,  in  1469)  he  was  expelled  by  his  younger  brother 
Mcngii  Girai,  who  had  hitherto  lived  at  Ka£Di,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Genoese.t    Nurdaulat  took  refuge  at  Moscow.t 


MENGLI    GIRAI    KHAN. 

Early  in  the  year  1469  Mengti  Ginu  sent  envoys  to  Casimir  of  Poland, 
announcing  his  accession  and  offering  him  an  alliance  against  any  of  his 
enemies.!  His  people  are  called  the  Tartars  of  Perekop  by  Dlugosch. 
The  same  term  is  applied  to  them  by  Herberstein  at  a  later  day.  He 
did  not  reign  very  long. 

The  city  o(  Kafia  was  governed  by  a  consul  sent  every  year  from 
Genoa,  and  two  councillors  elected  by  the  municipality.  The  district 
round  the  city  was  governed  by  four  judges,  who  were  subject  to  a 
prefect,  who  was  elected  by  the  Khan.  The  prefect  Mamai  having  died, 
his  widow,  by  corrupt  means,  persuaded  a  certain  Petrokos  to  nominate 
her  son  Seidak  to  the  vacant  post  The  Khan's  choice,  however,  fell 
upon  another  Tartar  named  Eminek.  Manud's  widow  proceeded  to 
bribe  the  Genoese  consul  with  two  thousand  ducats,  and  one  of  the 
judges  with  one  thousand  ducats,  and  it  was  determined  to  accuse 
Eminek  of  a  conspiracy  to  hand  over  Kafia  to  the  Sultan.  The  Khan, 
Mengli  Girai,  accordingly  deposed  him,  but  refused  to  appoint  Seidak, 
and  nominated  Kara  Murza,  a  pmUgi  of  his  brother  Haidar  instead. 
Three  thousand  sequins  were  liberally  distributed  by  Mamai's  widow, 
and  a  certain  Squarciafico  duly  infonned  Mengli  Girai  that  he  was  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Genoese,  and  unless  he  would  appoint  Seidak  ^ey 
threatened  to  release  his  elder  brothers,  who  had  better  claims  to  the 
throne  than  he,  from  Soldaia.  This  aigument  prevailed ;  Seidak  was 
duly  appointed  prefect,  and  Eminek  was  deposed.  This  was  in  1474. 
The  latter  complained  to  the  Sultan,  while  Haidar  Sultan,  at  the  head  of 
a  number  of  discontented  people,  drove  Seidak  away,  re-established 
Eminek,  and  blockaded  Kaiia.  The  Tartars,  who  had  hitherto  not 
ventured  far  to  sea,  went  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  and 
there  captured  two  Genoese  galleys,  which  were  on  their  way  to  relieve 
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Kaffiu*  MttUMdule  Haidar,  at  the  head  ol  seven  thousand  Tartars, 
against  die  wffl  of  the  Khan,  made  a  raid  vpon  Poland  and  PodoUa, 
and  caused  nutch  distress  there.t  This  is  the  account  of  the  Polish 
historians.  According  to  Karamzin,  however,  the  Polish  king  had 
supported  the  party  of  Nurdaulat,  and  had  in  consequence  gained  the 
resentment  of  Mei^^Ii  GiraL 

The  Grand  Prince  Ivan,  who  had  probably  heard  of  this,  eagerly 
seized  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  an  ally  to  play  ofif  against  his 
dangerous  neighbour  the  King  of  Poland  Availing  himself  of  the 
services  of  a  lich  Jew  of  Ka£fa  named  Kokos,  he  found  Mengli  Girai 
anxious  to  Ineet  his  approaches,  and  accordingly  sent  him  a  friendly 
letter  by  Ypsuf,  Kokos  s  brother-in-law.  Such  was  the  commencement 
of  an  alliance  which  was  destined  to  be  of  considerable  moment  in 
Russian  history.  A  treaty  was  drawn  up  between  the  two  princes,  by 
which  they  became  mutual  allies.  Thieves  and  malefactors  who  sought 
refuge  over  the  frontier  were  to  be  punidied,  and  prisoners  to  be 
nmsomed.  On  his  return  home  Haji  Baba,  Men^i  Girai's  envoy,  was 
accompanied  by  Niketas  Bddemishef,  who  was  empowered  to  add  some 
supplementary  clauses  to  the  treaty,  and  inter  alia  to  promise  that  Ivan 
would  give  the  Khan  an  annual  present  It  was  also  agreed  that  while 
Ivan  gave  his  assistance  against  the  Golden  Horde,  the  Krim  Tartars 
were  to  reciprocate  the  good  ofEces  as  against  Poland.  Beklemishef 
returned  to  Moscow  with  the  murza  Oovletek  bearing  the  confirmation 
of  the  Khan«  which  Ivan  received  in  his  own  hands,  and  even  went  the 
length  of  lowering  the  crucifix  in  the  presence  of  the  murza.  After  a  stay 
of  four  months  at  Moscow,  Dovletek  returned  to  the  Taurida,  accompanied 
by  Alexis  Starkof,  the  bearer  of  another  friendly  letter  from  the  Grand 
Prince.)  Before  StaHcof  could  fulfil  his  mission,  however,  Mengli  Girai 
had  lost  his  throne. 

In  1475  Eminek  and  his  partisans  offered  to  acknowledge  the  Sultan  as 
their  suzerain,  and  invited  him  to  repair  to  Krim.  The  Soltan  at  this 
time  was  the  famous  Muhammed  11^  who  had  lately  captured  Con* 
stantinople.  He  accordingly  sent  his  vizier  Kuduk  Ahmed  Pacha,  with  a 
large  fleet,  an  army  of  ten  thousand  azapes  (?),  and  a  similar  number  of 
janissaries  to  the  Krim.  At  the  first  sight  of  the  Turkish  fleet  the  citizens 
lost  heart.  Seidak  fled,  the  old  walls  of  the  town  could  not  long 
resist  the  bombardment,  and  an  Armenian  who  had  become  its  ruler 
surrendered  at  discretion.  Karamzin  says  he  was  bought.  The  lives  of 
the  citizens  were  spared,  but  their  propertv  was  confiscated.  They  were 
first  ordered  to  repair  to  the  Town  Hall  and  to  pay  down  a  sum  of  twenty 
thousand  ducats.  Forty  thousand  Genoese  were  transported  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  there  settled  as  cokmists  In  a  district  which  had  been 


- «  Botaacs  Hittoira  d«  U  TAoridt*  333*33S*  t  Vii$  Vel.  2tn).,  i.    Note.  46. 
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depopulated.  All  the  slaves  became  tl»  property  of  the  Sultan.  The 
natives  had  to  ransom  themselves ;  they  were  allowed  to  keep  half  their 
goods,  and  were  subjected  to  tribute.  One  thousand  £ve  hundred 
children  were  transferred  to  the  seraglio.  The  palaces,  churches,  and 
principal  buildings  were  razed.  On  the  eighth  day  Ahmed  gave  a  grand 
banquet,  on  the  second  storey  of  the  Franc  Asur^  to  the  principal 
Armenians  who  had  betrayed  the  town.  On  descending  by  a  narrow 
ladder  they  found  an  executioner  ready  to  receive  them,  and  were 
beheaded  one  by  one.  Squarcxafico,  the  principal  author  oi  the  vecent 
troubles,  was  sent  for  punishment  to  Constantinople,  where  his  inmiense 
wealth  was  also  transported.*  Thus  perished  this  famous  Genoese 
colony,  which  had  existed  for  four  centuries.  It  was  known  as  the  Little 
Constantinople,  and  monopolised  a  great  share  of  the  trade  to  the  East 
That  trade  fortunately  soon  found  a  fresh  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  but  meanwhile  we  can  hardly  realise  how  its  diversion  must  have 
impoverished  the  steppes  of  Kipchak,  and  what  a  terrible  blow  to  their 
prosperity  was  struck  when  the  rich  and  intelligent  Genoese  merchants 
were  driven  away.  We  are  told  Simon,  the  bishop  of  Kafia,  had  gone 
to  ask  assistance  from  Martin  Gartold,  the  Polish  palatine  of  Kiefl  The 
news  of  the  capture  of  the  city  reached  him  at  table,  and  he  died  suddenly 
from  grief.  One  of  the  transports,  on  its  way  to  Constantinople,  was 
seised  by  the  captives  on  board,  and  found  its  way  to  the  Moldavian  king 
Stephen. 

The  capture  of  Ka£fa  by  the  Ottomans  was  speedily  followed  by  that 
of  Sudak,  BalaklavB,  and  Inkerman.  The  inhalHtants  who  had  fled  there 
were  either  killed  or  sent  to  Constantinople.  Cherson  and  Tana,  a  chief 
mart  of  the  Venetians,  were  pillaged  and  razed.  Bospro,  which  the 
Genoese  called  Atpromonte,  and  where  they  had  a  consul,  and  Kertch, 
which  had  suffered  much  from  the  Circassians,  only  cost  their  captors  a 
march,  and  Mankup,  whose  position  was .  deemed  almost  imprec^ud>le 
was  captured.t  Thus  was  overrun  the  famous  peninsula  of  Krim,  and 
thus  did  the  Ottomans  plant  their  foot  firmly  on  the  ncnthem  shores  of 
the  Euxine,  where  they  remained  so  long.  Many  Russian  merchants 
perished,  '^  the  first  Russian  blood,"  says  Kaianuin,  **  wtudi  was  shed  by 
the  sword  of  the  Ottomans.^  An^ong  the  prisoners  carried  off  was 
Mengli  Girai,  with  some  of  his  relatives.  Some  accounts  say  he  was 
captured  at  Kaffa,  others  at  Mankup4 


NURDAULAT  KHAN  (Second  Reign). 

The  expedition  of  Sultan  Muhammed  was  divected  ag»nst  the 
Genoese,  and  not  against  the  Tartars,  with  whom  the  Turks  apparently 
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did  not  conic  into  conflict,  and  whose  foothold  in  the  Krim  had  been 
rather  that  of  suzerains  of  the  Genoese  than  actual  occupiers.  Their 
camps  were  ouUidc  the  Krim,  the  chief  one  being  near  Perekop.  There 
Nurdaulat  now  returned  his  authority  as  Khan.  According  to  the  recent 
Turkish  historian  Khair  UUah,  the  Sultan  wished  to  be  friendly  with 
Nurdaulat  and  to  win  him  over,  and  accordii^ly  imprisoned  Mengli 
Girai  in  the  castle  of  the  Seven  Towers ;  and  as  the  Ottomans  were  this 
very  year  carrying  on  a  war  in  Moldavia,  they  asked  him  to  send  a 
contingent  or  make  a  diversion  ;  as  he  failed  to  do  so,  the  Sultan  set 
free  Mengli  Girai.*  We  are  toki  he  treated  him  with  great  consideration, 
and  having  given  him  an  army,  sent,  him  to  the  Krim  to  conquer  it  and 
hold  it  as  the/r^/i  and  vassal  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.t 

Fraehn  has  published  two  silver  coins  of  Nurdaulat,  apparently  struck 
in  the  year  87S  hcj.  (U^  1473-4)4  There  b  an  episode  in  the  history  of 
the  Khanate  at  this  tint  which  is  difficult  to  understand.  We  are  told 
that  in  1476  Ahmed^  the  Khan  of  the  Golden  Horde,  sent  an  army, 
commanded  by  his  son,  which  overran  the  Krim  and  drove  Mengli 
Girai  away;  but  Mengli  Girai  was  then  a  prisoner,  and  perhaps 
NurdauUt  is  meant. 


JANIBEG   KHAN. 

Whatever  the  explanation,  it  would  seem  that  Ahmed  nominated 
Janibeg  to  the  vacant,  throne.  He  was  probably  one  of  the  nephews.  $ 
The  first  notice  of  him  I  can  find  is  in  Ivan's  letter  to  Mengli  Gn-ai, 
written  in  1475,  in  which  he  says  that  during  the  previous  summer 
Janibeg,  or  Z^n^bek,  as  Karamzin  calls  him,  wished  to  enter  his  service, 
but  he  had  refused,  being  persuaded  that  he  was  Mengli  Gtrai*s  enemy 
If  the  latter  did  not  object,  however,  he  would  send  a  courier  to  the 
horde  to  fetch  him.|  When  Janibeg  became  Khan  of  Krim,  in  1477,  he 
sent  an  envoy  named  Jafer  Berdi  to  Moscow,  to  inquire  if,  in  case  of 
banishment,  he  could  hope  for  an  asylum  in  Russia.  The  Grand  Prince 
replied,  **  When  you  had  neither  lands  nor  power,  and  were  only  a  simple 
Kazak,  you  asked  me  if  you  might  find  a  resting-place  within  ray  borders 
in  case  your  horse  should  be  weary  of  wandering  in  the  deserts.  You 
know  that  I  then  promised  you  rest  and  peace.  If  you  should  again  be 
unfortunate  and  need  a  refuge,  be  assured  yon  may  have  it  hcre.*^  Ivan's 
envoy  was  also  instructed  to  renew  the  alliance  which  had  been  formed 
between  himself  and  Mengli  Girai.**  Janibeg  did  not  reign  long,  and  we 
are  told  he  was  driven  away  by  Mengli  Girai,  who  hastened  to  announce 
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his  renewed  accession  to  the  tiuone^  to  Ivan.  It  would  seem  that  during 
Janibeg's  reign  Nurdaulat  had  a  kind  of  joint  authority  in  die  horde,  for 
we  find  him  in  1478  sending  envoys  to  the  Polish  king  to  make  a  treaty 
of  peace  with  him.* 


MENGLI   GIRAI  KHAN    (Second  Reign). 

We  are  told  that  Mengli  Girai's  new  nomination  as  Khan  of  Krim  was 
attended  with  great  pomp.  The  Divan  assembled,  and  the  Sultan 
attended  in  person.  The  Khan  was  dressed  by  the  chamberlain  in  a 
superb  kaftan  of  golden  tissue  edged  with  ermine,  while  a  cap  bordered 
with  sable  and  ornamented  with  a  diamond  aigrette  was  put  on  his 
head.  The  Imperial  sword-bearer  gave  hun  a  sword  with  a  golden  hilt 
garnished  with  diamonds,  and  put  the  quiver  and  bow  on  his  shoulders. 
The  diploma  of  investiture  was  then  read,  and  the  mufti  addressed  the 
Khan.  On  going  out  from  the  hall  he  was  presented  with  a  richly 
caparisoned  horse,  and  was  escorted  to  his  palace  by  the  grandees. 
A  short  time  after  he  went  to  Koztof  in  the  Taurida,  where  he  w^ts  well 
received,  and  where  the  Sultan's  chamberiain  also  went  to  publish  his 
appointment  and  the  Imperial  confirmation.  The  return  of  Mengli  Girai 
led  to  the  withdrawal  of  Nurdaulat  and  his  brother  Haidar  from  Krim, 
and  they  sought  refuge,  first  in  Lithuania  and  then  in  Russia.! 

This  was  a  notable  epoch  in  Tartar  history.  It  was  as  the  feudatory 
of  the  Sultan  that  Mengli  Girai  now  returned,  and  thenceforward  Krim 
must  be  looked  upon,  as  Egypt  and  Tunis  were  in  later  days,  as 
provinces  dependent  in  a  measure  upon  the  Ottoman  crown,  although 
enjoying  a  great  measure  of  independence.  By  a  treaty  between  Mengli 
Girai  and  his  patron,  it  was  agreed  that  the  power  of  appointing  and 
deposing  the  Khan  should  rest  with  the  Sultan,  who  should  limit  his 
choice,  however,  to  descendants  of  Jingis  Khan.  That  the  Saltan  should 
never  on  any  pretext  )put  to  death  either  a  Khan  or  a  member  of  the 
family  of  GtraL  That  the  private  property  of  the  family  elsewhere 
should  be  deemed  inviolable.  That  in  the  Khutb^  or  public  Friday 
prayer  the  Khan's  name  should  be  read  after  the  Sultan's.  That  any 
favours  officially  demanded  should  be  granted.  The  Khan's  standard 
was  to  have  five  tails,  that  of  the  Sultan  having  six.  And  in  each 
campaign  the  Porte  was  to  pay  a  hundred  and  twenty  purses  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  Khan's  guards^  and  eighty  purses  for  the  Kapikuli 
mursas-t  It  would  seem  the  Khans  had  also  the  right  of  striking  money, 
while  the  Sultan  claimed  the  appointment  of  the  cadhis  to  collect  the 
customs  at  Kafia  and  Mankup.|    Besides  his  mere  treaty  rights,  we 
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nuist  temcmber  that  tlie  SoHan,  as  tlie  succeaaor  of  the  Khalifs,  the 
guardian  of  the  keys  of  Mecca  and  the  head  of  the  faith,  bad  an  especial 
claim  to  reverence  from  such  good  Mussuhnans  as  the  Krim  Tartars. 
On  his  return  to  the  Krinii  MengH  appointed  his  son  Muhammed  Girai 
as  kalga^*  and  gave  him  command  of  the  ri^  wing  of  the  army, 
the  chie£i  of  the  **  Karaju,''  which  inchided  those  of  Barin^  Arghin,  and 
Kipchak  of  the  left,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  SUrin  of  the  centrct 

The  Tartars  were  by  no  means  pleased  at  the  way  in  which  Men^ 
Girai  had  surrendered  their  independence,  aad  some  fiesh  cbmses  were 
afterwards  added,  by  which  the  Khaa  resafed  the  xi^  of  awarding 
life  and  death  and  the  appointment  of  his  own  kalgas  and  other 
officials.  The  Sultan  promised  to  pay  for  four  thousand  men  as 
his  guards,  to  limit  the  succession  to  the  family  of  Girai,  to  allow 
the  Tartars  to  trade  freely  in  the  Black  Sea,  in  case  of  war  to  proride 
the  Tartar  contingent  with  provisions,  and  to  allow  them  to  keep  any 
booty  they  made.  He  reserved  the  town  of  Kaffi  and  the  right  of 
keeping  a  garrison  at  Koxlof,  and,  as  the  successor  of  the  Khalif,  that 
of  appointing  and  deposing  the  ecclesiastical  oflicials.t 

Mengli  Girai  on  his  return  did  not  behave  well  to  the  Genoese,  who 
had  befriended  him.  After  landiiq^  as  Kodof  he  marched  upon  the  town 
of  Solgat  or  Old  Krim,  against  whose  governor  he  had  a  grudge,  although 
his  son  was  engaged  to  the  lattefs  daughter.  The  town  having  been 
captured;  the  Genoese  were  cruelly  put  to  death,  and  the  Armenians  and 
Greeks  transported  to  the  south  of  the  peninsda.}  Barbaro  would  make 
out  that  Mengli  Girai  acquired  his  authority  in  the  Krim  without  the 
consent  of  the  Turks.  The  curious  story  he  tells  is  as  follows.  Mengli 
Girai  having  been  released  from  prison,  was  allowed  by  the  Turks  to 
return  once  more  to  Kafia  and  to  move  about  there  on  his  parole.  **  One 
day,*^  says  our  author,  *' there  happened  a  shooting  for  a  prise  there. 
The  manner  whereof  is,  they  hung  up  on  certain  poles  set  up  like  a 
gallows,  a  ball  of  silver,  tied  only  with  a  fine  thread.  Those  now  that 
riiould  shoot  for  the  prize  shoot  thereat  with  ftttked  arrows  on  horseback, 
and  first  must  gaflop  under  the  gallows,  so  that  being  in  his  full  career 
passing  a  certain  place  he  must  turn  his  body  and  shoot  backwards,  the 
horse  galloping  all  the  tfane  straight  on.  He  who  cut  the  thread  won 
the  game.  Mengli  Girai  chose  this  opportunity  to  escape,  and  having 
planted  a  hundred  of  his  partisans  outside  the  town  in  a  small  valley, 
and  feigning  to  run  for  the  game,  he  made  away  to  his  company,  where- 
upon the  force  of  all  the  island  (f  .#.»  of  Krim)  followed  him,  but  having 
grown  strong  he  took  Surgathi,  and  having  slain  Eminekbi,  made  himself 
lord  of  an  those  places.'') 

This  is  quite  irreconcilable  with  other  accounts,  but  it  has  a  certain 

*  Vide  Notes.  t  Noay.  Journ.  AtUt..  lii.  353*  I  Dc  Bobucx,  3SS.  i  /</.,  33^. 
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qtttint  local  colour  about  it|  and  may  have  some  foundation  Mengli 
Girai  introduced  a  new  policy  into  the  Knm.  As  a  dependent  of  the 
Sultan  he  was  not  carefuiy  like  his  father,  to  court  alliances  that  promised 
to  be  useful,  but  iq>parently  deemed  all  his  neighbours  fit  subjects  for 
phmder.  We  accordingly  find  him  at  issue  with  Casimir  of  Poland,  and 
drawing  nearer  to  Casimir's  great  enemy  the  Grand  Prince  Ivan  of  Russia. 
The  ruling  motive  of  the  Khau^s  foreign  poUcy  was  his  hatred  of  the  rival 
Khans  of  the  Golden  Horde.  He  notified  his  accession  to  the  Grand 
Prince,  and  was  amgimtulated  by  him.  In  14B0  Iv^m  sent  him  an  envoy 
named  Ivan  Zvenetz,  who  was  commissioned  to  tell  him  that  it  was 
entirely  through  a  personal  regard  for  liimself  that  he  had  given  an  asylum 
to  his  brothers  Haidar  and  Nurdaulat,  and  he  offered  to  assist  him  in  his 
struggle  with  Ahmed  of  the  Golden  Horde  if  he  in  return  would  aid  him 
against  Casimir  of  Poland.  Zvenetz  was  also  secretly  to  offer  the  Khan  an 
asylum  in  Russia  whenever  he  was  driven  from  Krim,  and  to  promise  to 
employ  the  forces  of  Russia  to  reinstate  him.  This  was  so  grateful  to 
the  Khan  that  he  entered  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with 
Russia.*  When  Ahmed,  the  Khan  of  the  Golden  Horde,  was  overthrown 
in  1481,  Ivan  sent  the  boyard  Timothy  to  Mengli  Girai  with  the  news. 
We  are  tc^d  the  latter  had  an  interview  with  Eminek  (who  was  friendly 
to  Russia),  and  gave  his  son  Dovletek  a  passport  sealed  with  a  golden 
seal  to  reside  where  he  liked  in  Russia.t 

A  year  later  we  find  Casimir  intriguing  to  detach  Mengli  Girai  from 
his  Russian  alliance,  and  even  succeeding  in  corrupting  Eminek,  who 
undertook  that  his  master  should  make  peace  with  Poland.  Ivan 
hearing  of  these  intrigues,  sent  some  envoys  to  the  Krim,  by  whose 
persuasion  Mengli  Girai  marched  with  a  large  body  of  cavalry  in  the 
autunm  of  1483  to  the  Dnieper,  and  even  captured  Kief,  took  its  voivode 
prisoner,  burnt  the  monastery  of  Pechersky,  and  sent  as  a  present  to  the 
Grand  Prince  the  massive  chalice  and  paten  of  the  church  of  St  Sophia. 
This  pc^cy  of  employing  the  Mussulman  Tartars  to  plunder  the  Christian 
Russians  in  the  former  alma  mater  of  Russian  culture  was  not  very 
welcome  to  the  Muscovite  people.  The  Grand  Prince,  however,  who  was 
a  politician  with  little  sentiment,  sent  to  thank  Men^  Girai,  told  him 
that  he  meant  to  fulfil  his  part  of  the  treaty,  and  reported  how,  at  great 
cost|  he  had  kept  a  strict  watch  over  his  brothers  and  rivals  Haidar  and 
Nurdaulati  The  old  feud  between  Mengli  Girai  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
Great  Horde  still  continued,  and  the  latter,  notwithstanding  the  Sultan's 
orders  to  the  contrary,  were  determined  to  prosecute  their  ];^ans.  In 
1485  they  overran  the  Krim  in  the  manner  I  have  described.} 

Meanwhile  Ivan  kept  up  a  close  intercourse  with  the  Krim  Khan.  In 
J  486  we  find  him  sending  him  a  present  of  three  pehsses,  one  of  lynx, 
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another  of  marten,  and  the  third  of  squirrel,  three  sable  skim,  and  a 
double  ducat;  two  ducats  were  sent  to  his  wife,  to  his  brother  Yamgurchl, 
and  to  each  of  his  children.  Having  heard  that  his  wife  Nnrsaltan  was 
possessed  of  the  famous  pearl  of  Toktamish,  which  had  probably  been 
captured  at  Moscow  in  the  reign  of  Dimitri  Donskoi,  he  repeatedly 
asked  for  it,  and  she  eventually  sent  it  to  him.^  We  now  find  Murtaza 
Khan  of  the  Great  Horde  trying  to  get  Nurdaulat,  the  late  Khan  of 
Krim,  into  his  possession,  in  order  no  doubt  to  set  him  up  as  a  rival  to 
his  brothet  Mengli  Girai.t  The  King  of  Poland  at  the  same  time  tned 
to  gain  over  Haidar,  another  of  his  brothers,  but  the  Grand  Prince  kept 
a  strict  surveillance  upon  both  of  them,  and  would  not  let  them  leave. 
Mengli  Girai  was  not  unwilling  to  share  his  throne  with  Nurdaulat,  and 
wrote  to  the  Grand  Prince  asking  him  to  release  them,  adding  that 
he  did  not.  fear  Haidar,  and  that  he  might  go  where  he  wished.  But 
Ivan  refused,  saying  in  most  characteristic  phraseology,  that  '^  ambition 
knew  neither  fraternity  nor  gratitude,"  and  that  with  his  genitis  and 
numerous  partisans  Nurdaulat  would  not  be  contented  with  half  a 
heritage  of  which  he  had  once  possessed  the  whole,  a  truth  which  the 
dictates  of  friendship  made  him  announce  to  him4 

The  Krim  Tartars  formed  at  this  date,  as  I  have  described,  an 
advanced  post  of  the  great  Ottoman  empire,  which  for  many  years 
unwittingly  did  the  work  of  Russia  by  pulverising  die  power  of  its  bitter 
rival  Poland.  Desiring  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Turicey,  Ivan 
sounded  Mengli  Girai,  who,  appealii^^  to  Constantinople,  received  the 
answer, ''  Mengli  Girai,  if  the  ruler  of  Moscow  is  your  brother  he  shall 
also  be  mine."  Meanwhile  the  Russian  merchants  had  almost  ceased  to 
visit  Axof  and  Kaffa,  so  great  were  the  reactions  of  the  Turkish  pasha. 
The  latter  laid  the  blame  on  Mengli  Girai,  whom  he  accused  of  per- 
suading the  Russians  to  stay  away.  The  Khan  of  Krim  having  asked 
Ivan  to  justify  his  conduct  to  his  master,  he  accordingly  wrote  in  1492 
to  Bajazet,  setting  out  how  the  pasha  of  Azof  had  the  previous  year 
forced  the  Russian  merchants  to  dig  a  ditch  there,  and  to  carry  stones 
to  make  it  withr;  and  that  at  Azof  and  Kaffa  they  were  compelled  to 
surrender  their  goods  for  one-half  of  their  value ;  if  one  of  them  was 
ill  the  goods  of  all  were  put  under  seal,  and  if  he  died  they  were  largely 
confiscated.  The  Turks  did  not  recognise  the  Russian  testamentary 
dispositions,  but  deemed  themselves  the  universal  heirs.  Ivan  set  out 
that  it  was  for  these  reasons  he  had  forbidden  his  merchants  to  visit 
Azof  and  Kaffa,  and  ended  up  by  suggesting  that  Bajaset  should  send 
him  some  envoys.  This  letter  was  wriuen  in  August,  1493.  Meanwhile 
the  Grand  Prince  was  on  very  friendly  terms  with  Mengli  GiraL  In 
1490  Prince  Romodanofsld  went  to  the  Krim  to  assure  the  Khan  that  his 
master  was  always  prepared  to  attack  the  Great  Horde.    Shortly  afto 
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M engli  diai  won  a  considerable  victory  over  tlie  latter.^  In  reply  to 
the  soiidutiont  o£  the  Grand  Prince  that  he  should  attadc  Casimhry 
Mengli  Gtrai  wrote  in  149s  to  say  he  was  boildhig  a  fortress  at  die  mouth 
of  the  Dideper  as  a  menace  to  die  Poks.  This  was  Otchakof;  built,  as 
I  believe,  on  the  site  of  the  old  town  of  Torchesk.  The  prudent  Ivan 
reminded  his  ally  that  it  was  not  by  building  fortresses  a  long  way  oS, 
but  by  harrying  their  land,  that  he  would  harass  the  Udraanians.  Each 
monarch  was  fond  of  presents,  and  we  find  Mengli  Girai  soUdtiag 
jerfidcons  and  saUes  for  the  Sultan,  while  Ivan  asked  as  the  reward  of 
his  services  against  the  Great  Horde,  for  Mengli's  great  red  ruby.  The 
cautious  Muscovite  monarch  also  insisted  diat  the  correspondence 
between  the  rulers  of  Krim  and  Kaxan  should  pass  through  his  hands, 
where  it  was  no  doubt  duly  checkedt 

Ivan  now  pressed  more  urgently  on  the  Krim  Khan  that  he  should 
attadc  the  Lithuanians.  Alexander  had  sent  Prince  Ghhsky  to  him  to 
complain  of  the  building  of  Otchakc^  at  the  instance  of  Ivan.  Mengli 
Girsi  detained  this  envoy,  laid  si^;e  to  Kie^and  set  fire  to  the  environs  of 
Chemigo^  but  was  compdled  by  an  inundation  of  the  Dnieper  to  retuoi 
to  Perekop.  Shortly  after  Otchakof,  which  had  cost  i50/xx>  altins,  was 
destroyed  by  Bogdan,  the  leader  of  the  Cossacks,  to  the  great  chagrin  of 
the  Khan,  who  was  much  tempted  by  the  c^er  of  13,500  ducats  as  a 
ransom  for  the  Lithuanians  he  held  in  bondage,  and  also  tmder  pressure 
firom  Turkey  to  make  peace  with  Casimir.  Of  this  he  informed  Ivan, 
and  also  of  his  determination  to  remain  foithfiil  to  the  Russians,  and  be 
in  foot  continued  to  harass  the  Lithuanians.! 

Casimir  of  Poland  died  in  1492,  and  was  sucoeded  by  Alexander,  who 
had  married  Ivan's  daughter  Helena.|  This  led  to  peace  being  made 
between  the  two  powers,  and  we  read  how,  news  having  arrived  that 
Mengli  Girai,  Ivan's  futhfui  friend,  was  meditating  a  raid  upon 
Lithuania,  Helena  joined  in  her  husband's  entreaties  to  her  fother  to 
prevent  hinu  Ivan  was  in,  an  embarrassing  position,  for  he  had  made 
peace  with  Alexander,  their  common  enemy,  without  aopiainting  Mengli 
GiraL  When  he  now  wrote  to  inform  the  latter,  he  was  met  by  a 
dignified  rebuke.  **  Your  letter  surprises  me,"  wrote  the  Khan.  ''  You 
know  that,  faithful  to  my  promises  and  to  my  friendship,  I  have  sacrificed 
my  private  interests  for  you,  and  have  never  neglected  an  opportunity  of 
assisting  you  against  your  enemies.  *  A  friend  and  a  brothit  are  two 
ireasnres :  happy  he  who  possisses  them  J  Penetrated  with  this  sentiment, 
I  have  harried  the  country  of  the  Lithuanians  and  have  fought  against 
the  sons  of  Ahmed.  I  have  dosed  my  ears  to  the  proposals  of  Casimir 
and  Alexander.  What  is  now  my  reward  ?  You  have  made  friends 
with  my  enemies,  and  left  me  a  victim  to  their  vengeance.    You  have 
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not  confided  a  tyOabte  of  your  intentions  to  your  brother.    You  have 
deemed  him  unworthy  of  sharing  in  your  pkns." 

Notwithstanding  his  letter,  Mengli  Girai  was  wiUii^  to  msdce  peace 
with  the  Lithuanians  if  they  would  pay  the  cost  of  his  annament  The 
di|^omatic  Ivan  detennined  to  utilise  his  influence  with  the  Krim  Khan 
by  making  finesh  demands  upon  Alexander.  He  insisted  on  hb  daughter 
having  a  Gredc  church  within  the  palace,  and  that  she  should  not  wear  the 
Polish  dress, nor  be  surrounded  with  Catholic  servants.^  Thesedemands 
were  firmly  refosed. 

The  Turkish  Sultan  had  repMed  to  Ivan's  letter  already  quoted,  for- 
bidding under  severe  penalties  any  extortions  on  Russian  merdianU  at 
Kaffii  and  Aiof ;  he  also  sent  an  envoy,  accompanied  by  some  Constan- 
tinople merchants  to  Moscow  by  way  of  Kief.  They  were  stopped  and 
sent  back  again  by  order  of  Alexander  of  Lithuania,  on  die  plea  that 
Turkish  envoys  had  never  hitherto  crossed  Lithuania  and  that  they 
might  be  qpies.  These  grievances,  we  are  told,  Ivan  magnanimously 
overlooked,andeven  went  so  fiau:  as  to  write  a  paternal  letter  to  Alexander 
when  the  latter  proposed  to  create  an  a^Mmage  for  his  son  Sigismund 
out  of  Kief,  reminding  him  of  the  terrible  mischief  the  ^stem  of 
i^^panages  had  caused  in  Russia.  One  can  hardly  doubt  that  there  was 
some  hidden  policy  behind  this  advice.  It  was  treated  with  scant 
courtesy,  and  Alexander's  reply  was  bitter  and  caustic.  Ivan  contented 
himself  with  entering  into  a  new  alliance  with  Mengli  Giraji  and  Stephen 
of  Moldavia. 

A  revolution  now  took  place  at  Kazan,  by  which  Muhammed  Amin  gave 
place  to  Abdul  Latif.  Both  these  princes  were  sons  of  Nursaltan,  the 
wile  of  Mengli  Girai,  and  Ivan  sent  to  tell  her»  and  assured  her  at  the 
same  time  that  the  principality  should  always  remain  in  her  family.  She 
wrote  to  thank  him,  and  told  him  she  had  recentiy  returned  from  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  that  she  intended  going  to  Russia  to  see  b^ 
diildren.  Mengli  Girai  also  presented  the  Grand  Prince  with  the  ruby 
ring  of  Muhammed  II.  Ivan  now  sent  off  Michael  Plestcheief  as  his 
envoy  to  the  Sultan  Bajazet,  whose  son  Mahmed-Shikhzoda  was  the 
sultan  of  Kafb.  He  was  furnished  with  letters  and  guides  by  the  Krim 
IQian.  As  usual,  Ivan  gave  punctilious  directions  as  to  his  envoy's 
behaviour.  He  was  not  to  kneel  nor  to  address  himsdf  to  the  pashasy 
but  only  to  the  Sultan  himsdl  He  carried  out  his  instructions  too 
faithfully ;  when  the  pashas  asked  him  to  dinner  and  o£bred  him  a 
present  of  some  rich  robes  and  of  lopoo  sequins  for  his  entertainment, 
he  replied  boorishly  that  he  would  not  wear  their  garments,  had  no 
need  of  their  money,  and  wished  to  coomiunicate  with  the  Sultan 
personally.  Ba^et,  notwithstanding  this  rudeness,  was  very  complacent, 
and  sent  Ivan  a  dvil  message.    In  a  note  which  he  wrote  to  Mengli 
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Girai,  however,  he  complained  of  the  rudeness  of -the  envoy,  and  said 
that  he  did  not  send  any  of  his  own  people  back  with  him  lest  they 
should  be  uncivilly  treated ;  he  also  ordered  that  his  son,  the  sultan  of 
Kaffa,  should  correspond  directly  with  the  Muscovite  tzar.* 

Meanwhile  he  continued  to  encourage  the  Krim  Khan.t  The  latter 
demanded  from  the  Lithuanians  the  cession  of  Kief,  Kanief,  and  other 
towns  formerly  conquered  by  Batu.  He  was  somewhat  embarrassed, 
however,  by  the  policy  of  the  Turkish  sultan.  "The  Sultans,^  he  wrote 
to  Ivan, ''  are  not  straightforward  people,  their  actions  do  not  correspond 
with  their  words.  Formerly  the  lieutenants  of  Kai!a  were  subordinate  to 
me.  Now  it  is  governed  by  Bajazet's  son,  who  certainly  listens  to  me, 
for  he  is  young,  but  who  can  answer  for  the  future.  As  an  old  proverb 
says, '  Two  sheep's  heads  cannot  be  put  in  the  same  pan.'  If  we  quarrel 
things  will  go  badly,  and  you  know  men  will  not  stay  where  they  are  not 
comfortable.  You  therefore  capture  Kief  and  Cherkask.  I  will  send  my 
people  across  the  Dnieper,  and  you  may  dispose  of  them  as  you  wilL** 
Ivan  replied,  "I  constantly  pray  God  to  restore  to  us  our  ancient 
patrimony  of  Kief,  and  nothing  will  be  more  agreeable  to  me  than  the 
idea  of  being  your  neighbour .'t 

The  unnatural  struggle  between  Ivan  and  his  son-in-law  Alexander 
continued,  as  I  have  described,  and  Mengli  Girai  reaped  a  natural 
harvest  in  ravaging  the  unfortunate  Lithuanians.  He  made  a  terrible 
raid  into  their  country  in  the  year  1500.S  The  following  year  we  find 
Alexander  allying  himself  with  Sheikh  Ahmed  of  the  Gdden  Horde, 
whose  people  were  very  hard  pressed  by  the  Krim  Khan,  while  Sheikh 
Ahmed  himself  was  forced  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Lithuania,  where  he  was 
imprisoned.  I 

Mengli  Girai  wrote  to  inform  Ivan  of  his  success  against  his  com- 
patriots, and  was  duly  thanked  by  him,  and  at  the  same  time  reminded 
that  but  half  his  work  was  done,  and  urged  to  continue  the  cam- 
paign against  Poland.!  Soon  after  a  coolness  arose  between  the  two 
allies,  in  consequence  of  Ivan  having  dethroned  Abdul  Latif,  the  Khan 
of  Kazan,  the  Krim  Khan's  stepson,  and  once  more  replaced  him  by 
Muhammed  Amin.  Mengli  Girai  wrote  to  urge  that  Abdul  Lalif  was  but 
a  young  man,  and  his  faults  were  those  of  youth,  and  asking  the  Russian 
tzar  to  grant  him  an  appanage  in  Russia  or  else  to.  let  him  go  to  the 
Krim.  He  threatened  to  break  off  his  alliance  with  him  unless  he  kept 
his  plighted  word  on  this  matter,  and  he  added, "  I  send  you  a  ring  made 
of  the  horn  of  an  Indian  animal  called  kaherden,  which  is  an  antidote 
against  all  poisons,  wear  it  on  your  finger  as  a  mark  of  my  friendship, 
and  you  will  secure  mine  by  granting  my  request**  Ivan  did  not  like  to 
trust  Abdul  Latif  in  the  Krim,  but  he  reconciled  Mengli  Girai  by  granting 
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the  young  prince  a  suitable  establishment  in  Russia.  The  Krim  Khan 
thereupon  sent  hb  sons  at  the  head  of  ninety  thousand  men  to  invade 
Lithuania.*  They  ravaged  Podolia,  Red  Russia,  the  Palatinate  of 
Sendomiri  the  environs  of  Rseszof,  Yaroslaf,  Radom,  and  Belz,  crossed 
the  Vistula,  and  pillaged  Opatof  and  Kunof.  The  town  of  Pasianof 
alone  offered  a  slight  resistance.  They  returned  to  the  Krim  with  an 
immense  booty,  and  the  fdlowing  year  commenced  to  pillage  other 
towns.t  Wdl  might  the  learned  archbishop  just  quoted  wonder  how  it 
was  possible  for  an  army  of  Tartars  thus  to  traverse  at  discretion  ten 
degrees  of  latitude,  always  marching  through  a  hostile  country  and 
always  plundering,  and  yet  with  no  efforts  made  to  defeat  him,  or  to 
recover  the  plunder  or  prisoners  he  was  carrying  off.  Well  might  he  inveigh 
against  a  republic  of  rich  proprietors  who,  each  shut  up  in  his  castle, 
cared  little  for  the  citizens  of  the  unwalled  towns  or  the  peasants,  who  were 
being  swept  off,  and  less  for  the  common-weal  and  agsunst  a  disint^rated 
oligarchy,  with  a  king  having  little  power,  and  an  exchequer  seldom  full, 
and  otherwise  badly  organised;  and  well  D|ight  he  long  for  some  despotic 
hand  to  seize  the  helm,  and  make  the  rich  and  powerful  sacrifice  them« 
selves  somewhat  for  the  good  of  the  State,  and  organise  a  power  strong 
enough  to  repel  these  barbarians. 

This  condition  of  things  in  Poland  partially  explains  and  excuses  a 
step  which  Alexander  took  at  this  time.  His  Caithful  ally  Sheikh  Ahmed, 
who  had  with  every  confidence  trusted  himself,  in  Lithuania,  was  put  in 
durance  by  Alexander,  who  now  had  something  to  hold  in  Urrorem  over 
the  Krim  Khan,  to  whom  he  in  fact  wrote  to  tell  him  that  his  enemy  was 
in  his  power,  and  that  if  he  refused  to  make  peace,  he  could  at  any 
moment  release  him.{  A  treaty  was  accordingly  entered  into  with 
MengU  Girai,  on  condition  that  Sheikh  Ahmed  should  be  kept  in 
confinement    This  was  in  1505.I 

The  tzar  Ivan  IIL  died  the  same  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Vasili,!  who  sent  envoys  to  the  Krim  Khan  to  renew  his  father's 
treaty  with  him. If  This  was  followed  by  the  unfortunate  expedition  to 
Kazan,  which  I  have  already  described.** 

Meanwhile,  notwithstanding  these  treaties,  the  Tartars  continued  to 
ravage  Poland  and  Russia.  In  1506  they  wasted  Podolia  and  the 
neighbouring  districts,  carrying  off  a  hundred  thousand  prisoners  and  a 
large  booty.  Having  returned  again,  they  reached  within  a  day^ 
march  of  Lida  in  Lithuania.  Alexander,  who  was  on  his  death-bed, 
exhorted  his  timid  people  to  make  head  against  them,  and  we  are  told 
that  Prince  Michael  Glinski,  putting  himself  at  their  head,  routed  thenLtt 
The  following  year  they  made  a  raid  upon  Russia,  but  they  were 
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ddeated  in  recrossing  the  OiB^  and  fofced  to  abandon  the  bootjr  they 
bad  captured.*    These  raids  were  probably  made  acsiast  the  Khan's 
wishes,  for  his  authority  over  his  turbulent  aulijects  was  not  very  great. 
In  1509  we  find  him  writing  to  Vasilii  asking  him  to  send  him  his 
stepson  Abdul  Latif,  the  young  prince  of  Kaian.    This  was  refused,  but 
the  tzar  granted  the  latter  the  town  of  Koshira  as  a  fief ;  and  soon  after, 
Mengli  Girai  having  probably  heard  of  the  peace  which  Vasili  had  made 
with  Sigismund  of  Poland,t  sent  some  envoys  with  a  treaty  signed  with 
a  golden  seal,  in  which  an  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  against 
Lithuania  and  the  Astrakhan  Tartars  was-  stipulated  for.     He  also 
promised  to  protect  Russian  merchants,  &c«    These  envoys  were  very 
well  received.    They  twice  dined  at  Vasili's  tabki  and  in  token  of  good- 
will he  twice  put  his  hands  on  them.     Mengli  Girai  asked  his  friend 
to  send  an  army  against  Astrakhsm,  promising  in  return  to  press 
upon  the  Lithuanians.    He  asked  also  for  ialconsy  sables,  narwhalte 
horns,    cuirasses,    and   a    large    silver   vase,   and   for    the    tribute 
which  the  princes  of  Odoef  were  wont  to  pay  him,  and  further,  that 
Abdul  Latif  might  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  Knm  to  see  his  modier.t 
This  last  request  was  refused,  but  in  lieu  Of  Koshh^  Vasili  gave  the 
young  prince  the  tovm  of  Yurief,  and  the  grant  and  Abdul  Latif ^  oath 
of  fidelity  to  Russia  were  attested  by  the  envoys  of  Krim.    Vasili  also 
refused  to  embroil  himself  with  Astrakhan  on  the  plea  that  Russia  was 
too  weak  and  too  nroch  menaced.      He  sent  Morozof,  governor  of 
Perevitsk,  to  take  back  his  answer.    This  envoy  had  not  an  easy  time  <^ 
it.    The  Tartar  grandees  had  not  foigotten  that  they  were  formeriy 
masters  of  the  Russians,  and  treated  him  with  scant  civility.     '^  I 
dismounted,''  he  says  to  Vasili,  ^before  the  palace.    At  the  entrance  I 
met  the  princes  of  the  Khan.    They  all  saluted  your  ambassador  ejccept 
the  murza  Kudoiar,  who  would  haVe  treated  me  as  his  servant    The 
interpreter  having  refused  to  translate  his  insolent  language,  the  murza 
got  furious  and  wished  to  stab  lum,  and  tore  with  violence  a  pelisse  from 
the  hands  of  my  secretary,  who  bore  die  presents.    At  the  entrance  my 
way  was  stopped  by  the  sentinels  with  their  batcms,  who  demanded  an 
entrance  fee.    I  pushed  aside  their  batons  and  entered  the  presence  of 
the  tzar,  who  with  the  tzarevitches  received  me  welL    They  presented 
a  cup  out  of  which  they  had  themselves  drunk,  and  I  in  turn  presented 
it  to  the  princes  except  Kudoiar,  and  I  said  to  the  Khan,  Great  king, 
judge  between  me  and  this  insolent  murza.     I  am  your  servant  as 
well  as  my  mastei's,  but  not  the  servant  of  Kudoiar.    By  what  right 
does  he  insult  an  envoy  and  take  from  us  the  presents  we  bear  for  you." 
Mengli  Girai  made  some  excuses  for  the  murza,  but  on  Mofozofs 
withdrawal  he  reprimanded  him  and  drove  him  away.    Morozof  himself 
was  not  apparently  very  conciliatory,  and  on  one  of  the  Khan's  sons 
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havii^  menaced  him  with  imprisomneot  on  account  of  the  meanness  of 
the  presents  he  bore,  he  replied, "  I  do  not  fear  your  chaifiSi  I  only  iear 
God,  my  prmce,  and  your  tzar.  If  you  insult  me^  my  master  will  no 
longer  send  you  persons  of  distinction."  The  £act  was,  Mengli  Girai  was 
getting  old,  and  the  reins  of  power  in  such  a  turbulent  community 
needed  a  stronger  hand. 

In  Z510  Nursaltan,  Mengli  Girai's  wife,  visited  Moscow,  as  I  have 
described,*  and  returned  home  again  favourably  impressed  with  her  visit, 
but  matters  did  not  proceed  according  to  her  wish.    The  mutual  strife  of 
Russia  and  Poland  made  it  easy  for  the  wily  Tartars,  who  phmdered 
both  countries  and  took  bribes  freely  from  both  sides,  to  play  their  cards. 
We  now  find  them  allying  themselves  with  Sigismund,  Alexander's 
successor.    He  undertook  to  pay  the  Krim  Khan  an  annual  subsidy  of 
fifteen  thousand  ducats  6n  condition  that  he  broke  with  Russia  and 
ravaged  its  firontiers.    Accordingly  in  May,  15 12,  Ahmed  and  Bumat 
Girai,  sons  of  Mengli  Girai^  entered  and  pillaged  the  provinces  of  Bielef 
and  Odoef.    They  retired,  however,  on  the  approach  of  the  Russians 
under  Daniel  Stch^a.     Ahmed  Girai  then  turned  towards  Riaxan, 
where  a  sunilar  bold  front  on  the  part  of  the  Muscovites  made  hun 
withdraw.   Bumat  Girai  was  more  venturesome.    He  advanced  as  far  as 
the  ci^ital  of  Riazan,  and  captured  some  of  its  fortifications,  but  was 
then  driven  away  by  a  Muscovite  army,  which  pursued  him  across  the 
steppes  as  far  as  Tikaya-Sosna.    Vasili  wrote  to  complain,  and  Mengli 
Girai  replied  that  what  had  been  done  had  been  the  work  of  the  young 
princes,  without  his  authority  or  even  his   knowledge.     Thus  was 
destroyed  for  ever,  says  Karamzin,  the  alliance  between  Krim  and 
Russia,  which  had  been  of  such  service  to  the  latter  in  consolidating  its 
power,  and  Krim  became  in  fiiture  one  of  its  most  troublesome  enemies.t 
Vasili  determined  to  strike  the  evil  at  the  root,  declared  war  against 
Sigismund,  and  bitterly  announced  that  as  long  as  his  horse  could  walk, 
or  his  sword  preserved  iu  edge,  he  would  not  allow  Lithuania  either 
peace  or  repose.    He  set  out  with  a  laige  army,  and  to  animate  the 
courage  of  his  soldiers,  provided  casks   of  hydromel  from  which 
they  could  help  themselves  as  much  as  they  pleased.    This  made 
them  drunk,  and  they  were  defeated  in  an  assault  on  Smolensk.    Vasili 
withdrew  to  Moscow,  but  he  was  not  long  before  he  agam  attacked 
the  same  city  and  devastated  its  environs.    He  was  obliged,  however,  to 
raise  the  siege  on  account  of  the  approach  of  winter.    Between  these 
two  attacks  died  Helena,  Vasili's  sister,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  so 
much  irritating  interiSerence  in  the  afiairs  of  Lithuania  on  the  part  of 
the  Grand  Prince.     Vasili  now  entered  into  an   alliance  with  the 
Emperor  Maadmilian  against  Siginnund,  by  which  the  former  was  to 
conquer  Kief  and  the  latter  Prussia,  which  belonged  to  the  Polish 
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king.  The  treaty  was  of  small  consequence^  as  the  fickle  emperor  soon 
changed  his  policy,  but  the  fact  of  his  having  treated  Vasili  as  an 
emperor  and  given  him  the  title  of  kaiser  was  afterwards  remembered  by 
Peter  the  Great,  and  made  the  foundation  <^  his  own  claims.* 

In  1514  we  find  Vasili  sending  an  embassy  to  solicit  a  i^rltten  treaty 
of  peace  with  Selim,  the  new  Turkish  Sultan,  who  had  mounted  the 
throne  after  deposing  his  fiaither.  The  grand  vizier  Kama!  proudly 
informed  the  boyards  that  he  was  not  instructed  to  enter  into  such  a 
treaty  with  them,  but  that  his  master  liked  to  know  who  were  his  friends 
and  who  his  enemies,  so  that  he  could  regulate  his  conduct  towards 
them.t 

About  ttus  time  the  Russians  again  marched  on  Smolensk.  They  nad 
wbh  them  a  famous  artillery  train,  manned  chiefly  by  Germans  and 
Bohemians,  The  terrible  havoc  committed  by  the  bombardment  so 
afl^^tod  the  citizens  that  they  insisted  on  the  surrender  of  the  town. 
Vasin  entered  it  in  triumph,  received  the  homage  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
marked  his  prudence  by  extreme  clemency,  by  the  renewal  of  the 
privilege*  grafted  by  former  sovereigns  and  the  distribution  of  largess. 
Smolensk  had  been  in  Lithuanian  hands  for  one  hundred  and  ten  years. 
Its  manners  and  costume  had  changed  considerably,  bot  its  people  still 
remained  Russians,  and  for  the  most  part  attached  to  the  old  £aith. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  has  well  said  that  the  fortune  of  war  is  as  change- 
able as  the  moon.  Soon  after  the  capture  of  Smolensk  the  armies  of 
Moscow  and  Lithuania  met  on  the  river  Orscha,  the  former  eighty 
thousand  strong  and  the  latter  thisty-five  thousand,  but  discipline,  unity 
of  command,  and  skUl  made  up  for  a  want  of  numbers.  The  Russians 
were  disastrously  defeated.  The  two  chief  commanders,  six  principal 
boyaids,  thirty-seven  princes,  and  more  than  one  thousttid  five  hundred 
gentryt  ^"^  ^  ^  ^^SS^^y  artillery,  and  standards  were  the  prizes  of 
tilt  victors,  and  the  Russian  loss  was  altogether  about  thirty  thousand 
WiBxX  The  Lithuanian  commander  on  this  occasion  was  the  famous 
Constantine  Ostroisid,  of  whom  we  have  previously  spoken.  After  his 
victory  he  advanced  upon  Smolensk.  Treachery  showed  itself  among 
some  of  the  citizens  there.  Thei-eupon  its  commander,  Princt  Shaiskii 
had  the  traitors  seized  and  hanged  on  th<^  m^  ia  iiiew  of  the  besieging 
army ;  some  dressed  in  the  fur  and  d)aivi«A  draiMI  vihtch  VSsaOt  had 
given  them,  others  with  silver  cu^s,^  also^  hi^  pi^mfcy  hung  abowl  their 
necks  ;  and  when  the  assault^  ^a#  given  it  wa%  bravely  repulsed«  The 
Lithuanians  merely  succeeded:  in  recovering  Gi|)>itovna,  Mitislavl;  and 
Krichefy  which  had  pa^i^.  ipt  a  short  time  kij^  KMAsto  hands.  This 
was  In  1 514*  The  new9;(^fSigismund's  victorj^^QO^  readied  the  Krim,  and 
Muhammed,  the  Kbai^Vson,  determined  to  takft  advantage  of  it,  and  he 
was  urged,  tpj  (|p  so  by  Eustace  Dashkovitob^etfhnKHis  Lithuanian,  who 
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had,  like  Constantine  Ostroiski,  submitted  tu  the  Russians,  and,  like  that 
prince,  returned  once  more  to  bis  own  country.  Having  obtained  from 
Sigismund  the  grant  of  Kanief  and  Cberkask,  be  became  the  real 
founder  and  organiser  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Dnieper  or  Zaporogian 
Cossacks.  He  gave  them  chiefs,  appointed  them  a  special  discipline, 
and  introduced  among  them  the  use  of  the  gun  and  sword.*  He  and  his 
people  fonned  for  a  long  time  a  famous  bulwark  to  Poland  and 
Lithuania,  but  on  this  occasion  the  young  Krim  Sultan  somewhat 
disappointed  his  ally,  and  retired  without  capturing  the  Ukraine  towns, 
which  were  the  latter's  aim.  We  now  find  Vasili  sending  an  envoy  to 
Constantinople  to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  the  Krim  Khan.  Selim 
was  too  much  occupied  with  his  Persian  campaign  to  pay  much  attention 
to  these  matters,  and  merely  ordered  that  the  traders  at  Azof  and  Kafia 
should  not  be  molested.! 

This  was  directly  followed  by  the  death  of  Mengli  Girai,  who  for  some 
years  had  been  a  mere  phantom  sovereign.  He  was  perhaps  the  most 
£amous  of  all  the  Krim  Khans,  and  was  a  figure  in  general  European 
history  no  less  than  in  that  of  Russia.  He  took  part  with  fifty  thousand 
Tartars  in  the  wars  of  Bajazet  in  Mddavia,  and  in  reward  for  his  services 
at  the  capture  of  Kilia  and  Akkerman  he  was  assigned  in  annual  revenue 
from  the  ports  of  Kaffa,  Koslef,  and  Balaldava,  which  was  administered 
as  long  as  the  Khanate  lasted,  by  an  aga  who  was  named  Yali  Agasi 
(ui,y  the  Aga  of  the  Shores),  and  who  had  also  control  of  Kilia  and 
Akkerman,  which  formed  part  of  the  grant.t  Mengli  Girai  also  subdued 
tiie  people  of  Circastia,  and  built  the  palisade  of  Ferhkerman  at  Perekop, 
and  those  of  Jankerman  and  Karakerman  on  the  Dnieper,  and  estd>« 
lished  a  sdiool  and  mosque  at  Seljaik.| 

During  his  reign  the  Venetians  acquired  and  lost  the  monopoly  of  the 
Euxine  trade,  which  they  bought  from  the  Porte  for  an  annual  payment 
of  one  thousand  ducats.  Besides  the  many  private  ships  which  were 
engaged  in  the  trade,  the  Venetian  Government  employed  twenty-four 
itself,  of  which  four  made  an  annual  voyage  from  the  Don  to  the  Palus 
Maeotis.  The  chief  merchandise  exported  from  Tana,  now  called  A7of, 
which  was  their  principal  mart,  was  wax,  for  which  the  Venetians  had  a 
famous  reputation,  and  of  which  vast  quantities  were  then  used  in  the 
services  of  the  church ;  com,  flour,  butter,  salt  fish,  caviare,  and  furs  of 
all  kinds  ;  the  rhubarb  root  from  Astrakhan,  hemp,  flax,  and  coarse 
linen. 

The  Venetians  did  not  long  retain  their  monopoly  however.  The 
Turkish  Sultan  having  cast  longing  eyes  on  the  island  of  Cyprus,  the 
noble  Venetian  Comaro  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  James,  king  of 
that  island,  and  at  the  same  time  she  was  declared  to  be  ^e  daughter  of 
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the  republic,  and  the  Venetians  took  the  island  solemnly  nnder  their 
protection.  Bajazet,  much  annoyed,  declared  war  against  them, 
and  interdicted  their  access  to  the  Black  Sea ;  and  although  this  was 
afterwards  removed,  the  competition  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks  greatly 
affected  their  trade.  Eventually  Sultan  Suliman  entirely  prohibited  them 
from  trafficking  there,  and  reserved  its  commerce  for  his  own  subjects.* 

Mengli  Girai  struck  coins  at  Kafia  and  Kriip.t  He  died  in  15 15,  and 
left  several  sons.  Muhammed  Girai,  Behadur  Girai,  Mahmud  Girai, 
Fcth  Girai,  Bektash  Girai,  Mubarek  Girai,  Sahib  Girai,  and  SaadeC 
Girai  are  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  history  of  the  Krim  Khans, 
translated  by  M.  KazimirskL  Ahn^  named  by  Karamrin  as 
Muhammed's  next  brother  and  kalga,  was  probably  the  same  person  as 
Behadur.  He  also  names  another  son  named  Bumat4  Mengli  Girai 
was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Muhanuned. 


MUHAMMED   GIRAI   KHAN. 

The  new  Khan  was  very  difeent  to  his  fiuher.  He  was  a  drunkard 
and  a  slave  to  women,  and  was  better  fitted  for  the  leader  of  roving 
phmderers  than  die  sovereign  of  a  settled  State.  On  his  accession  he 
appointed  his  brother  Behadur  Girai  as  kalga,  and  sent  another  brother. 
Sahib  Girai,  as  a  hostage  to  Constantinople.  He  treated  the  envoy  of 
Vasili  with  courtesy,  but,  seduced  by  the  bribes  d  Sigismund,  speedily 
changed  his  policy,  demanded  that  the  Grand  Prince  should  restore  the 
towns  of  Briansk,  Starodub,  Novgorod*Severski,  Putiide,  and  the  other 
conquests  of  Ivan  to  the  Lithuanians,  that  he  should  sel  ftee  the 
prisoners  he  had  made,  and  should  pay  a  tribute  to  him  for  Odoe^  and 
he  accompanied  his  demands  with  a  threat  of  war.  Vasili  meanwhile 
intrigued  with  some  of  the  grandees  of  the  horde,  and  especially  with 
Muhammed  IL's  brother,  who  was  kalga  or  hdr  to  the  throne.  He 
treated  the  Krim  Khan's  envoy  with  distinction,  and  to  please  him 
released  Abdul  Lati^  who  had  been  put  under  arrest  He  was  allowed 
to  go  hunting  and  to  visit  the  palace,  but  was  not  permitted  to  join  his 
mother,  who  wished  him  to  accompany  her  on  a  journey  to  Mecca. 
Mamonof  was  sent  to  the  Krim  with  Vasili's  answer,  which  was  a  firm 
assertion  of  his  rights  over  die  Lithuanian  towns,  and  a  refusal  of  the 
demands  of  the  Khan.  He  was  also  commissioned  to  gain  over  the 
grandees  of  the  horde.  His  mission  was  nearly  sucoessfiiL  Muhammed 
Girai  undertook  to  break  off  his  connection  with  Lithuania,  and  to  send 
one  of  his  sons  to  Russia  as  a  gauge  of  his  sincerity,  on  condition  that 
Vasili  would  despatch  an  army  to  Astiakhan.    The  treaty  was  neariy 
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signed)  when  an  envoy  came  from  Sigitmtmd  with  a  present  of  ^ve 
hundred  pieces  of  cloth  and  thirty  thousand  ducats.  This  was  too  much 
for  the  versatile  Khan,  and  he  at  once  changed  his  policy.  There  was  a 
£&mine  impending  over  the  Taurida  in  consequence  of  the  bad  harvest, 
and  we  read  that  Behahur,  son  of  Muhammed,  made  a  raid  upon  Russia 
and  devastated  the  country  of  Mechersk  and  Riazan.  On  Vasili  coitt- 
plaining,  Muhammed  disavowed  his  son's  acts.  Meanwhile  the  Grand 
Prince  continued  his  intercourse  with  Muhammed's  brother  Ahmed,  who 
wished  to  secure  himself  an  asylum  in  Russia  in  case  of  a  revolution,  for 
he  said  '^We  live  in  unfortunate  times,  our  father  exercised  supreme 
authority  over  his  sons  and  the  princes,  while  now  under  my  brother 
every  prince  pretends  to  be  tzar.***  Ahmed  was  in  command  of  Ochakof, 
and  without  regard  to  his  brother's  alliance  with  Lithuania,  he  fell  upon 
the  latter  country.  Muhammed  Girai  himself,  who  with  one  hand 
received  the  gold  of  Lithuania,  held  in  the  other  the  sword  with  which 
he  determined  to  secure  fresh  booty  for  himself,  aware  that  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  Vasili  and  Sigismund  would  prevent  him  from  being  crushed, 
accordingly  sent  forty  thousand  horsemen  to  ravage  the  south  of 
Lithuania.t  At  this  time  (t.^.,  in  1516)  the  throne  of  Kazan  becapie 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Muhammed  Amin,  and  the  Krim  Khan,  afraid 
that  the  Nogais  might  secure  the  throne  for  one  of  the  Astrakhan  princes, 
his  ri^s,  again  sent  Sin  envoy  to  Moscow  with  fair  promises.  His 
crooked  steps  were  once  more  turned  aside  by  an  opportune  arrival  of 
Lithuanian  gold,  and  instead  of  a  treaty  of  peace,  we  read  how  in  15 17 
twenty  thousand  troops  from  the  Taurida  made  a  raid  upon  Russia,  and 
advanced  as  fru:  as  Tula,  whence  they  were  forced  to  retire,  and  lost  the 
greater  part  of  their  number  in  a  hasty  retreat^  Vasili  missed  few 
opportunities  of  harassing  his  Lithuanian  neighbour.  We  now  find  him 
entering  into  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  who  had  grown  rich,  had  lost  some  of  their  martial  qualities 
and  been  subjected  by  the  Polish  king,  but  who  promised  to  revive 
under  a  more  ambitious  master.  On  the  15th  of  April,  1517,  there 
arrived  at  Moscow,  on  an  embassy  from  the  German  Emperor,  the 
fkmous  Baron  von  Herberstein,  who  has  left  us  such  a  graphic  account 
of  Muscovy.  His  object  was,  if  possible,  to  secure  a  peace  between 
Russia  and  Lithuania,  so  that  the  Christians  might  offer  a  united  front 
to  the  Turks,  who  had  recently  captured  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  and 
Egypt,  and  whose  progress  was  naturally  viewed  with  alarm.  These 
negotiations  did  not  stop  the  chronic  war,  and  we  find  Sigismund 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  entering  Russia  to  revenge  himself 
for  a  raid  made  upon  his  borders  shortly  before.  A  considerable 
struggle  ensued,  in  which  the  Lithuanians  were  beaten,  the  defeat  of 
Orsha  was  revenged,  and  the  famous  general  Constantino   Ostroiski 
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acquired  the  soubriquet  of  the  "fugitive.*^  Herberstein  returned  home 
without  effecting  his  purpose,  and  we  soon  after  find  Maximilian  writing 
to  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  with  a  message  that  sounds 
strange  indeed  in  our  ears.  "  The  integrity  of  Poland  is  necessary  for  the 
general  interest  of  Europe.  The  greatness  of  Russia  is  becoming 
dangerous."t  Negotiations  continued,  and  at  length  Vasili  agreed  to  a 
truce  with  Lithuania  during  the  year  1 5191  on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo. 
This  was  immediately  followed  by  the  death  of  Maximilian.} 

Abdul  Latif,  the  Kazan  refugee  at  Moscow,  died  in  November,  15 18. 
On  LatiTs  death  Vasili  sent  the  officer  in  whose  arms  he  died  to  acquaint 
his  mother,  and  to  complain  of  the  raids  made  by  the  Krim  Tartars. 
Shadrin,  the  Muscovite  chaig4  d'afiaireSf  returned  to  Moscow  with 
Muhanmied  Aga,  and  they  were  shortly  afterwards  followed  by  Chelichef, 
Shadrin's  companion,  and  by  Kudoiar,  an  envoy  from  the  Khan.  They 
were  atucked  and  pillaged  en  routs  by  the  TarUrs  of  Astrakhan,  near 
the  river  Samara,  and  had  to  march  on  foot  as  far  as  Putivle.  Mean- 
while the  kalga  Ahmed  wrote  to  the  Grand  Prince,  saying  he  could  not 
any  longer  support  the  ill-behaviour  of  his  brother  the  Khan,  and  wished 
to  migrate  to  Russia.  Vasili  was  also  informed  by  Muhanmied  Girai 
that  his  sons  Behadur  and  Alp  Girai  had  marched  against  Lithuania  with 
one  hundred  thousand  men.  He  had  also  refused  a  sum  of  fifteen 
thousand  ducats  which  Sigismund  had  offered  him.  Shortly  after 
Ahmed  was  killed  by  his  nephew  Alp  Girai,  who  took  his  place  as 
kalga.  Hemmet,  son  of  Ahmed,  was  then  at  Constantinople.f  Soon 
after  this  Appak,  a  favourite  of  the  Khan's  and  a  persona  grata  at 
Moscow,  was  sent  to  Vasili  with  the  draft  of  a  treaty,  in  which  an  alliance 
was  proposed  against  Lithuania  and  the  family  of  Ahmed  (i>.,  the 
Khanate  of  Astrakhan).  Appak  wore  a  turban,  and  refused  to  take  it 
off  before  the  Grand  Prince.  "  Why  this  innovation,'  said  the  boyards, 
''you  are  neither  Turk  nor  MoUah,  and  are  not  going  to  make  the 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca."  He  replied,  he  had  obtained  permission  from 
his  master  to  make  the  pilgrimage,  and  had  therefore  donned  the  head- 
gear of  a  pilgrim.  Appak  presented  Muhanmied  Girai's  letter  on 
his  knees,  and  the  treaty  was  put  on  a  table  beside  the  cross,  when 
Vasili  swore  these  words :  '*  Appak,  I  swear  much  friendship  for  my 
friend  Muhammed  Girai,  and  swear  to  treat  his  friends  as  my  own,  and 
to  march  against  his  enemies.  Although  Astrakhan  is  not  here  named, 
I  promise  to  march  against  it."    He  then  lowered  the  crucifix.! 

Muhammed  Girai  had  determined  that  his  brother  Sahib  Girai  should 
occupy  the  throne  of  Kazan,  but  Vasili,  who  was  not  anxious  to  revive 
the  Golden  Horde  again  in  its  integrity  in  the  person  of  the  Krim  Khan, 
and  who  was  treated  as  the  patTt>u  of  Kazan,  nominated  Shah  All,  the 
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grandson  of  Ahmed  of  die  Great  Horde,  who  was  a  refugee  in  Russia,  to 
the  post*  This  took  place  while  Kappak  was  at  Moscow.  Kappak 
demanded  how  Vasili,  the  friend  of.  the  Krim  Khan,  could  put  his  enemy 
on  the  throne  in  this  way.  **  Is  there  a  dearth  of  princes/*  he  said, 
''  or  is  the  blood  of  the  Great  Horde  better  than  that  of  Mengli  Girai  ?* 
Vasili  explained,  probably  with  little  sincerity,  that  it  had  been  his 
intention  to  nominate  a  relative  of  the  Krim  Khan  to  the  post,  but  that 
the  grandees  of  Kazan  insisted  upon  having  Shah  Ali,  and  in  de£uilt 
threatened  to  choose  a  Khan  from  among  the  Nogais  or  the  Tartars  of 
Astrakhan.  Appak  was,  it  seems,  satisfied  with  this  answer,  and  soon 
after  and  in  the  following  year,  15 19,  we  read  how  the  kalga  Behadur 
made  a  raid  upon  Lithuania  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
ravaged  the  country  with  fir<*  and  sword,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Cracow. 
Having  defeated  Constandne  Ostroisld,  be  captured  sixty  thousand 
prisoners,  and  slaughtered  even  a  greater  number. 

Appak  left  Moscow  much  pleased  with  his  visit,  but  the  Grand  Prince 
deemed  it  prudent  to  conciliate  one  ^n^iom  the  Krim  Khan  feared,  namely, 
the  Turkish  Sultan,  and  he  accordingly  sent  as  his  envoy  thither 
Golokvasto^  who  was  further  instructed  to  have  an  interview  with 
Hemmet,  the  son  of  the  murdered  kalga  Ahmed,  who  had  been  friendly 
to  Russia,  and  whom  report  said  the  Sultan  intended  to  promote  to  the 
Khanate  of  Krim.  He  was  to  offer  him  an  asylum  in  Russia,  and  also 
an  appanage.  Selim  received  the  envoy  well,  ordered  his  pashas  to 
march  to  the  frontiers  of  Lithuania,  and  to  encourage  free  trade  between 
Turkey  and  Russia.t 

We  now  find  Leo  X.,  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  rather  as 
the  patron  of  art  and  neo-pagaaism,  and  as  a  confirmed  sensualist^ 
who  had  sustained  Sigismund  and  denounced  the  Russians  as  heretics, 
busying  himself  in  an  endeavour  to  stir  up  some  enthusiasm  among  the 
Christian  nations  and  to  arouse  them  against  the  Turks.  His  medium 
of  communication  with  Vasili  was  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Teutonic  knights,  who  was  a  Foman  Catholic.  He  urged  upon  VasiH 
that  as  the  descendant  of  a  Greek  princess  he  was  the  legitimate 
descendant  of  the  old  emperors  of  Byzantium,  that  the  unity  of  PolanI 
and  Lithuania  would  cease  on  Sigismund's  death,  and  it  was  therefiove 
prudent  for  him  to  wait  till  his  western  neighbours  were  separated  ;  that 
the  Gredc  church  being  without  a  virtual  head,  would  have  to  elect  the 
Russian  metropolitan  as  its  patriarch,  and  he  pressed  him  strongly  to  join 
the  Christian  league  agatet  ^ikt  Muhammedans.|  The  counsel  of  the 
pope  did  not  override  i^ftert  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Prussian  knight's 
hatred  for  Sigiiaumd,  and  when  the  envoys  of  Vasili  repaired  to  his 
capital,  Konigfba^  mad  took  him  a  laige  eoasSgnment  of  ducats,  he 
prepared  to   attack  LithuaAia.{     Tbe  Raisians   made  a  cruel  and 
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devastating  raid  upon  the  Lithuanian  borders,  and  Sigismund  saw  his 
people  decimated,  not  only  by  war  but  by  pestilence;  but  he  was  equal 
to  the  occasion.  Having  made  a  six  months'  truce  with  Russia  and  the 
Krim  Tartars,  he  concentrated  his  forces  upon  the  Prussian  knights. 
Albert's  few  hundred  followers  fought  bravely,  and  the  mercenaries  he 
hired  in  Germany  laid  siege  to  Dantzig,but  they  were  forced  to  withdraw 
by  want  of  resources,  and  he  was  c<xnpel]ed  to  make  peace  after  losing 
Marienverder,  Holland,  &c* 

A  more  powerful  diversion  in  favour  of  the  threatened  fortunes  of 
Poland  was  made  by  Muhammed  Girai  of  Krim,  who  had  suspected  the 
motives  of  Vasili  in  nominating  Shah  Ali  to  the  throne  of  Kazan, 
but  had  norsed  his  hatred  during  the  reign  of  the  great  Turkish  Sultan 
Selim.  When  the  latter  died,  in  152 1,  Vasili  sent  an  envoy  to  compliment 
his  son  Sttliman  on  his  accession,  who  urged  upon  his  vassal  the 
danger  he  would  incur  by  molesting  Russia.  The  latter  urged  upon 
him  in  turn, ''  That  Vasili  was  leagued  with  the  enemies  of  the  Porte, 
that  he  supplied  the  king  of  Persia  with  artillery  and  with  men  to 
work  it,  and  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  stamp  out  the  faith  at  Kazan 
and  to  disfdace  its  mosques  by  Christian  churches."  His  intrigues,  we 
are  tdd,  were  frustrated  by  the  pashas  of  Azof  and  Kaffa,  and  when 
Suliman  turned  his  arms  against  Hungary,  Muhammed  Girai  was 
ordered  to  devastate  Lithuania.  We  thus  see  that  the  progress  of  the 
Turks  In  Europe  was  at  every  point  assisted  by  the  policy  of  Russia. 

Shah  Ali|  the  Khan  of  Kazan,  was  utterly  despised  by  his  people, 
and  Muhammed  Girai,  taking  advantage  of  this,  urged  upon  them  to 
accept  his  brother  Sahib  Girai  as  their  ruler.  The  latter  accordingly 
marched  thither,  seized  the  town,  imprisoned  Shah  All,  the  Russian 
envoy  Vasili  Yurief,  and  the  voivode  Karpof,  and  pillaged  and  laid 
hands  on  the  Russian  merchants ;  he  afterwards  permitted  Shah  Ali 
to  retire  to  Moscow.t  Having  seized  Kazan,  and  knowing  that  Vasili 
would  not  submit  to  such  an  affront,  he  collected  a  great  force,  and 
being  joiasil  by  the  Nogais  and  the  Cossacks  of  the  Dnieper,  rapidly 
advanced  upon  Muscovy.  Vasili  had  only  time  to  collect  a  meagre 
force  on  the  Oka^  which  was  put  under  the  command  of  the  young 
prince  Dimitrt  Belski.  This  was  badly  defeated.  Meanwhile  Sahib 
Girai  advanced  along  the  Volga  from  Kazan,  and  joined  his  brother 
at  Kolomna,  devastating  the  country  as  he  went,  massacring  the  people 
and  desecrating  the  churches.^  The  monastery  of  Saint  Nicholas  on  the 
Ugrisha  and  the  village  of  Ostrof,  Vasili's  favourite  residence,  were  burnt, 
and  r]'i"b»'^g  the  heights  of  Vorobief^  overiooking  Moscow,  the  Tartars 
made  themselves  drunk  with  hydromel  from  Vasili's  cellars.  The 
confusion  inside  the  city  may  best  be  described  in  the  words  of  a  con- 
temporary author,  Herberstetn. 
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**  Such  was  tlie  tumuU,"  he  Ufs^  **  which  arose  at  the  gates  irom  the 
thronging  of  womeni  children,  and  other  hdpless  people,  who  in  their 
intrepidation  fled  into  the  fortress  with  carriages  and  vehicles  of  all 
kinds,  that  in  their  haste  they  checked  each  othei's  progress,  and  many 
were  trampled  under  foot    This  immense  concourse  of  persons  caused 
the  idr  to  become  so  pestilential  in  the  fortress,  that  if  the  enemy  had 
remained  three  or  four  days  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  they  must  have 
been  seized  by  the  plague  and  died,  for  in  so  great  a  crowd  huddled 
togedier  they  were  obliged  to  satisfy  nature  wherever  they  could  find  a 
place.    There  were  at  that  thne  at  Moscow  some  Uvonian  ambassadors, 
who  mounted  their  horses  and  betook  themselves  to  flight,  and  seeing 
nothing  around  them  but  fire  and  smoke,  and  supposing  themselves  to 
be  surrounded  by  Tartars,  made  such  speed  that  in  one  day  they  reached 
Tuer,  which  is  thirty-six  German  miles  distant  from  Moscow.    The 
German  bombardiers  deserved  great  praise  on  that  occasion,  especially 
one  Nicholas,  bom  not  far  from  Spier,  an  imperial  city  of  Germany  near 
the  Rhine,  to  whom  was  committed,  in  very  flattering  terms,  the  task  of 
defending  the  city  by  the  governor  and  all  the  councillors,  who  were 
almost  stupefied  with  excess  of  fear,  amd  who  htggtd  him  to  bring  up  the 
larger  guns,  which  were  used  for  breaching  walls,  under  the  gate  of  the 
fortress,  in  order  to  drive  away  the  Tartars.    The  size  of  these  guns, 
however,  was  such  that  three  days  would  scarcely  be  sufficient  to  convey 
them  to  the  spot,  and  they  had  not  enough  gunpowder  even  to  load  the 
largest  gun  with  one  charge,  for  it  is  continually  the  custcm  with  the 
Russians  to  be  behindhand  in  everything,  and  never  to  have  anything 
ready,  but  when  necessity  presses  they  are  anxious  to  finish  everythiivg 
rapidly.    Nicholas  therefore  considered  it  advisable  to  have  the  smaller 
guns,  which  were  kept  hidden  at  a  distance  from  the  fortress,  quickly 
fetdied  into  the  interior  on  men's  shoulders ;  but  during  the  delay  a  cry 
suddenly  arose  that  the  Tartars  were  at  hand,  which  caused  so  much 
fear  amongst  the  townspeople  that  the  guns  were  left  scattered^  and  even 
the  defence  of  the  walls  was  neglected.    If  a  hundred  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  had  at  that  time  attacked  the  city,  they  might  easUy  have  razed 
it  to  the  ground  with  fire.    In  the  muist  of  their  fiear,  the  governor  and 
the  garrison  thought  it  best  to  appease  king  Muhammed  Girai  by  sending 
him  a  great  ntmiber  of  presents,  principally  consisting  of  mead,  in  order 
to  induce  him  to  raise  the  siege.    Muhammed  Girai  accepted  the  gifts 
and  promised  that  he  would  not  only  raise  the  siege  but  would  also  quit 
the  province,  if  Vasili  would  bind  himself  in  writing  to  pay  him  a 
perpetual  tribute,  as  his  father  and  ancestors  had  done.    Letters  to  this 
effect  having  been  willingly  written  and  accepted,  Muhammed  Girai  with- 
drew his  army  to  Riazan.    After  granting  the  Russians  permission  to 
redeem  and  exchange  prisoners,  he  sold  the  rest  of  his  booty  by  auction. 
There  was  at  that  tune  in  the  camp  of  the  Tartars  one  Eusuce 
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gurnamed  Taskovhch,  a  subject  of  the  King  of  Poland,  who  had  brought 
forcei  to  the  assistance  of  Muhammed  Girai,  for  hostilities  were  at  that 
time  pending  between  the  King  of  Poland  and  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Muscovy.  This  man  brought  up  to  the  fortress  some  of  the  spoils  for 
sale,  with  the  intention  that  when  an  opportunity  offered  he  should  rush 
into  the  gates  together  with  the  Russians  who  had  come  out  to  make 
purchases,  and  beating  down  the  sentinels,  thus  take  possession  of  the 
fortress.  The  king  was  willing  to  aid  the  attempt  with  corresponding 
subtlety.  He  sent  one  of  his  people  in  whom  he  could  place  confidence 
to  demand  of  the  governor  of  the  fortress,  as  the  servant  of  his  tributaryi 
to  supply  him  with  whatsoever  he  required,  and  to  come  himself  to  him. 
The  governor,  however,  Ivan  Kovar,  who  was  wdl  acquainted  with 
warlike  matters  and  with  the  stratagems  employed  therein,  could  not  be 
induced  on  any  account  to  leave  the  fortress,  but  simply  replied  that  he 
had  not  yet  learned  that  his  prince  had  become  the  tributary  and 
servant  of  the  Tartars,  but  that  when  he  should  be  officially  informed  on 
that  point  it  would  be  necessary  that  he  should  receive  instructions  as  to 
whsit  he  should  do.  Whereupon  the  prince's  letters,  in  wluch  he  had 
bound  himself  to  the  long  were  produced  and  exhibited.  While  the 
governor  was  thus  perplexed  by  the  exhibition  of  these  letters,  Eustace, 
in  pursuance  of  his  own  plan,  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
fortress,  and  in  order  the  more  perfectly  to  conceal  his  plan,  the  Knies 
Feodor  Lopata,  a  man  of  distinction,  with  several  other  Russians  who 
had  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands  in  the  taking  of  Moscow,  were  restoc«d 
upon  payment  of  a  certain  ransom.  In  addition  to  this,  several  of  the 
prisoners  who  had  been  too  negligently  guarded,  or  had  in  any  manner 
heen  relieved  from  labour,  had  escaped  into  the  fortress,  and  as  the 
Tartars  approached  the  fortress  in  great  multitudes  to  demand  them 
}>ack  again,  and  did  not  withdraw  from  the  fortress  although  the  Russians 
in  the  fright  gave  up  the  refugees,  this  accession  of  new  comers  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  the  Tartar  assailants,  so  that  the  terror  and 
despair  of  the  Russians,  on  account  of  the  danger  which  threatened  them, 
was  so  complete  ihat  they  were  quite  at  a  losa  what  to  da  At  this 
juncture  one  Johan  Jordan,  an  artilRryman,  a  German,  who  came  from  the 
Innthal,  estimating  more  clearly  than  the  Russians  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger,  of  his  own  accord  discharged  the  guns  which  had  been  ranged  m 
order  against  the  Tartars  and  Lithuanians,  and  so  terrified  them  that  they 
all  left  the  fortress  and  fled.  The  king  (i.e.,  the  Khan)  sent  Eustace,  the 
contriver  of  the  above  plan,  to  remonstrate  with  the  governor  on  account 
of  the  injury  thus  inflicted,  but  the  latter  declared  the  bombardier  had 
fired  the  guns  without  his  consent  or  knowledge,  and  laid  all  the  blame 
of  the  ofience  upon  him;  upon  which  the  king  dmnanded  that  the 
bombardier  should  be  given  up  to  him,  and,  as  often  occurs  in  desperate 
cases,  the  greatest  number  decided  that  the  man  by  whom  they  had  been 
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delivered  from  the  fear  of  their  enemies  should  be  given  up.  The 
governor,  Ivan  Kovar.  alone  refused,  and  by  his  extreme  goodness  thar 
German  was  on  that  occasion  saved,  for  it  so  happened  that  the  king, 
either  from  impatience  of  further  delay,  or  because  he  considered  his 
soldiers  already  sufficiently  incimibered  with  booty,  and  that  his  own 
interest  required  it,  raised  his  camp,  and  departed  for  Taurida,  leaving 
behind  in  the  fortress  those  letters  of  the  Prince  of  Moscow  by  which  he 
had  bound  himself  to  pay  him  a  perpetual  tribute.  But  he  took  with 
him  from  Moscow  so  great  a  multitude  of  prisoners  as  would  scarcely  be 
considered  credible,  they  say  that  the  number  exceeded  eight  hundred 
thousand,  part  of  whom  he  sold  in  Kafia  to  the  Ttirks,  and  part  he  slew. 

"  The  old  and  infirm  men,  who  will  not  fetch  much  at  sale,  are  given 
up  to  the  Tartar  youths  (much  as  hares  are  given  to  whelps  by  way  of 
their  first  lesson  of  hunting),  either  to  be  stoned  or  to  be  thrown  info  the 
sea,  or  to  be  killed  by  any  sort  of  death  they  might  please.  Those  who 
are  sold  are  compelled  to  serve  for  full  six  years  ;  after  that  they  are  set 
free,  but  dare  not  leave  the  province.  Sahib  Girai,  King  of  Kazan,  sold 
all  the  captives  which  he  took  from  Moscow  to  the  Tartars,  in  the 
Biercantile  city  of  Astrakhan,  which  is  situated  not  far  firom  the  mouth  of 
the  Volga."* 

Karamxin  tells  us  the  Eusuce  Taskovitdi  above  mentioned  was  the 
hetman  of  the  Cossacks  of  the  Dnieper.t  He  is  called  Eustace,  Prince 
Rushinskoi  by  Scherer.}  The  Tartar  invasion  left  grim  traces  aloi^  iu 
course.  We  are  told  that  all  the  villages  from  Nijni  Novgorod  and 
Voronetch  as  far  as  Moscow  were  burnt,  and  the  inhabitants  (or  the  most 
part  carried  off.i  Herberstein  teUs  us  the  Germans  who  had  done  so  wtU 
were  meanly  treated  by  Vasili,  an  eariy  proof  of  the  jealousy  of  Russian 
officials.  In  punishing  those  who  liad  been  guilty  of  ill-behaviour  the 
real  offenders  escaped,  and  a  scapegoat  was  found  in  an  experienced 
officer  named  Ivan  Vorotinski,  whose  punishment  vicariously  covered 
the  ilkbdiaviour  of  others  less  worthy  than  himselC  j 

Muhanuned  Girai  issued  orders  on  his  return  that  his  people  were  to 
keep  themselves  in  readiness  for  a  campaign  and  in  the  spring  VasiK 
posted  a  strong  Jbrce  on  the  Oka  to  repel  them.  It  ivas  the  best 
equipped  army  the  Russians  had  as  yet  put  into  the  field  and  we  zrt 
told  that  this  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  field  artillery  was  used  by 
them. 

The  Grand  Prince  was  so  elated  by  the  sight  of  bis  troops  that  he  sent 
Muhammed  a  message  by  a  herald,  saying,  *^  Traitor,  you  have  broken 
the  peace,  violated  treaties ;  like  a  brigand,  an  assassin,  and  an 
incendiary  you  have  attacked  my  country  unawares;  but,  if  you  have  the 
.courage  of  a  warrior,  come  now,  I  challenge  you  to  fight  in  the  open 

*  Herbenteia,  ii.  e«-6s.        t  O^  cit.,  vii.  137.        I  AiumIm  de  la  Petiu  RMtk,  ii.  4. 
i  Karamzio,  Kit.  139.  I  Herbertt«io,  ii.  66.    Karamxin,  vii.  140, 
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country.*  The  Khan  replied  "  That  he  knew  the  road  to  Russia,  as  well 
as  an  opportune  time  for  attacking  it,  and  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
taking  counsel  from  his  enemies  as  to  when  and  where  he  should  fight." 
He  in  fact  marched  against  the  Circassians  and  Mingrelians.* 

As  the  summer  waned  without  the  arrival  of  the  Tartars,  Vasili 
retired  to  Moscow,  and  there  met  the  Prince  of  Mankup,  who  went  as 
the  en?oy  of  the  Sultan  Suliman,  but  nothing  followed  but  an  inter- 
change of  civilicies.  It  is  curious  to  trace  the  course  of  Russian 
diplomacy  at  this  time,  and  its  servile  fawning  on  the  Sublime  Porte, 
while  the  Turks  were  devastating  Western  Christendom,  and  trampling 
down  Hungary,  conquering  Rhodes,  and  attacking  Malta.t  Vasili,  after  the 
late  inroad,  was  desirous  of  making  peace  with  Lithuania,  and  a  truce  of 
five  years,  beginning  with  December,  1522,  was  agreed  upon,  by  which 
the  Dnieper,  the  Ivaka,  and  the  Meria  were  treated  as  the  frontiers  of 
the  two  countries,  and  Smolensk  remained  attached  to  Russia.  Thus 
terminated  a  struggle  which  had  lasted  ten  years.  One  of  its  conse- 
quences was  the  ruin  of  the  Teutonic  order.  Sigismund  acknowledged 
its  Grand  Master  as  hereditary  ruler  of  the  towns  under  the  control  of 
the  Order,  on  condition  that  he  became  a  feudatory  of  Poland,  and  he 
granted  the  new  sovereign  as  arms  a  black  eagle,  having  his  own  initial 
**  S/*  inserted  in  it.f   Thus  commenced  the  history  of  Modem  Prussia. 

Vasili  had  no  wish  to  embroil  himself  with  the  Krim  Khan,  but  kept 
his  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  Lithuania.  Notwithstanding  the  murderous 
raid  the  Tartars  had  made  on  Russia,  we  find  the  Grand  Prince  sending 
an  envoy  named  Nanmof  to  the  Crimea  to  offer  peace.  The  Khan 
astented  to  this,  and  then  proceeded  with  his  campaign  against 
Astrakhan,  with  whose  princes  the  Girai's  had  a  never-ending 
quarreLl  Mnhammed  was  successful,  and  the  Astrakhan  Khan  was 
driven  away ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings  after  the  victory,  the 
Nogais,  who  had  been  his  allies,  treacherously  plotted  against  him,  and 
having  suddenly  attacked  the  Khan  and  his  son  Behadur  in  their  tent, 
they  put  them  to  death,  and  falling  unawares  on  the  Taurians,  who  were 
.careletsly  enjoying  themselves  in  their  camp,  they  dispersed  them  and 
pursued  them  as  far  as  the  Don.  Two  of  Muhammed's  sons,  with  some 
fifty  princes,  reached  the  Taorida,  but  the  ruthless  Nogais  pursued  them 
there,  and  harried  the  cattle  and  burnt  the  villages  of  the  Krim 
Tartars.  The  latter,  having  collected  a  force  of  twelve  thousand  men, 
ventured  to  oppose  them,  but  were  completely  defeated,  and  with 
difficulty  saved  themselves  at  Perekop,  which  was  defended  by  the 
Sultan's  janissaries.  To  complete  thehr  misforttmes,  the  hetman  of 
tiie  Cossacks  of  the  Dnieper,  who  had  formerly  been  their  ally,  attacked 
and  burnt  the  defences  of  Ochakof,  and  carried  off  all  that  was  portable.1 
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Such  a  disaster  proves  how  very  fickle  and  tnmsitory  the  s^ood  fortune 
of  nomade  communities  often  is.  It  seems  hardly  credible  that  the 
power  of  a  kingdom  which  had  recently  ravaged  the  very  heart  of 
Russia  should  have  been  so  easily  shattered  by  such  an  attack. 

Muhammcd  Girai  was  fifly-eight  years  old  when  he  was  killed.  He 
left  four  sons,  Baba  Girai,  Gazi  Girai,  Islam  Girai,  and  Uzbeg  Girai.* 
Muhammed  Girai  struck  coins  at  Krim,  Kaffa,  and  Baghchi-Serai.t 


GAZI    GIRAI    KHAN. 

The  people  of  Krim,  when  they  heard  of  the  fate  of  the  Khan, 
repented  having  deserted  him,  and  after  burying  his  body  with  due 
solemnity,  proceeded  to  instal  his  son  Gazi  Girai  in  his  place.  The  latter 
nominated  his  brother  Baba  as  kalga.  Fearing  that  the  brothers  might 
revenge  themselves  on  them  for  the  misfortune  which  had  overtaken 
their  father  Muhammed,  the  Tartars  began  to  declare  against  Gazi,  on 
the  groimd  that  he  had  not  been  confirmed  by  the  Turkish  Saltan, 
and  they  accordii^y  sent  Memish  bey  mirliwai  of  the  tribe  Shirin,  to 
Constantinople,  with  an  account  of  what  had  occurred,  and  a  request 
that  Gazi  should  be  deposed.  Having  met  there  with  Saadet  Girai, 
the  brother  of  Mohammed,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  Sultan  as  a 
hostage,  he  encouraged  him  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  throne. 
Saadet  duly  obtained  investiture,  and  set  off  for  the  Krim,  accom- 
panied by  a  number  of  janissaries.  The  uncle  and  nephew  were  now 
ranged  on  opposite  sides,  and  were  about  to  fight,  when,  by  the 
intervention  of  Memish  bey  and  others,  an  arrangement  was  made, 
by  which  Saadet  was  to  be  Khan  while  Gazi  became  his  kalga.  The 
two  princes  proceeded  to  Baghchi-Serai,  but  as  Gazi  was  about  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to  lower  the  lappet,  of  his  robe  for  the 
purpose,  erne  of  the  Khan's  attendants,  who  had  been  previously 
instructed,  struck  him  from  behind  and  kiUed  him.  Baba  Girai  suffered 
the  same  fate.  Gazi  Girai  was  only  twenty  years  old  when  he  was  thus 
killed,  and  had  reigned  but  six  months.}  De  Bohucs  says  that  when 
deposed  by  the  Porte  he  was  granted  a  pension  of  one  thousand  aspras 
(#>.,  2j  ducats)  per  day.J    No  coins  of  Gazi  Girai  are  apparently  known. 


SAADET   GIRAI    KHAN. 

Saadet  Girai  nominated  his  nephew  Devkt  Girai  as  his  kalga,  and 
proceeded  to  offer  his  alUance  to  the  Grand  Prince  Vasili.    '*Your 
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father/'  he  wrote,  *'  made  a  rampart  of  mine,  whose  sword  he  employed 
to  cut  off  the  heads  of  his  enemies.  We  ought  therefore  to  be  friends. 
I  have  a  powerful  army,  and  am  protected  by  the  Sultan.  Hussein,  tzar 
of  Astrakhan  is  my  friend,  he  of  Kazan  is  my  brother.  The  Nogais, 
Circassians,  and  Tumians  obey  my  laws,  the  Vlakhs  act  as  guides,  and 
also  as  shepherds  to  my  Aocks.  1  would  live  at  peace  with  you.  Do  not 
disturb  my  relative  at  Kazan.  Forget  the  past,  and  we  will  not  leave 
any  peace  to  the  Lithuanians."*  He  also  asked  for  sixty  thousand  altins 
from  Vasili,  urging  that  friends  ought  not  to  think  anything  of  such 
trifles.  It  was  known  at  Moscow  that  the  Crimea  had  been  reduced  to  a 
terrible  condition  by  the  recent  war,  and  that  Saadet  Girai  could  not 
command  more  than  twelve  thousand  men.  Vasili,  nevertheless,  deter- 
mined to  make  a  treaty  with  him,  so  as  to  protect  his  frontier  from  raids 
from  the  Taurida,  but  he  would  not  give  him  any  money.  As  to  the 
Khan  of  Kazan,  he  said  that  sovereigns  made  war,  but  they  did  not  kill 
each  other's  envoys  and  peaceable  merchanu,  and  that  he  could  not 
have  any  peace  with  a  felon.t  The  Russians*  were  already  in  fact 
marching  against  Kazan,  and  we  are  told  that  when  he  heard  the  news. 
Sahib  Girai,  who  was.  Khan  there,  retired  to  the  Taurida,  leaving  his 
nephew  Safa  Girai  in  command.^  I  have  described  the  struggle  which 
followed  at  Kazan.{ 

Saadet  Girai  was  much  attached  to  Turkish  customs,  and  thence  be 
became  unpopular  in  the  Krim.  His  nephew  Islam,  the  brother  of  the 
last  Khan  Gazi,  became  his  rival  He  had  already  driven  him  away  twice, 
and  peace  was  only  secured  when  he  appointed  Islam  as  his  kalga.  He 
then  made  a  raid  upon  Lithuania,  and  a  demand  for  money  from  the 
Grand  Prince,  who,  we  are  told,  continually  decreased  the  value  of  his 
presents  as  he  thought  Saadet's  power  was  reaching  its  term.  His 
envoys  were  at  Moscow  when  Vasili  heard  that  the  kalga,  Islam,  was 
marching  towards  Russia.  |  The  Rusnan  troops  had  advanced  to  the 
Oka,  and  gone  into  autumn  quarters  in  the  various  towns  there,  when  the 
Tartars  suddenly  appeared  in  the  district  of  Riazan,  and  began  to 
devastate  it.  They  also  ventured  to  threaten  Kolomna  and  Moscow, 
but  they  were  defeated  by  the  Russians.  Yanglitch  murza,  the  first 
favourite  of  Islam  Girai,  was  among  the  prisoners.  Vasili,  enraged  at 
the  perfidy  of  the  Tartars,  ordered  the  Khan's  envoys  to  be  drowned,  but 
presently  being  ashamed  of  this  unpardonable  revenge,  he  sent  word  to 
the  Krim  that  they  had  been  slaughtered  by  the  people  of  Moscow.  The 
Khan  did  not  seem  surprised  at  the  news,  and  threw  the  whole  blame  of 
the  recent  raid  on  Russia  on  his  nephew  Islam.  This  campaign  took 
place  in  1527.  Notwithstanding  his  professed  friendship  for  Vasili, 
Saadet  Girai  did  not  fail  to  plunder  the  Russian  ambassador,  nor  did  he 
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restrain  his  troops  from  attacking  tfae  districU  of  Bidef  and  Tula.*  He 
would  seem  to  have  had  little  hold  on  the  people,  and  we  axe  told  that, 
being  convinced  they  preferred  Islam  Girai,  he  resigned  the  throne  in 
1533,  and,  with  his  kalga  Devlet  Girai,  made  his  way  to  Conttanttnople, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  the  Sultan,  and  acqidred  considerable 
fame  in  the  Persian  wars.t  He  lived  thore  for  seven  years  longer, 
receiving  a  salary  of  three  hundred  thousand  aspras,  and  an  additional 
crown  .demesne  whose  annual  income  was  five  hundred  thousand  aspras 
per  annum.  He  was  buried  in  the  mosque  £yub4  He  had  rdgned  for 
nine  years  and  three  months,  and  was  forty-six  years  old  when  ht  died. 
Coins  of  Saadet  Girai  are  dtscribed  in  Blau's  catalogue.! 


ISLAM   GIRAI   KHAN. 

Islam  Girai  was  a  usurper,  and  had  not  the  sanction  of  the  Sultan  for 
his  throne.  He  named  his  brother  Uzbeg  Girai  as  kalga,  but  after  a 
rdgn  of  five  monUis  he  resigiied  his  authority  into  the  hands  of  Suliman, 
the  Ttirkish  Sultan,  and  asked  him  to  nominate  whom  he  liked  in  his 
place.    I  know  of  no  coins  of  Islam  Girai. 


SAHIB  GIRAI   KHAN. 

At  this  time  Sahib  Girai,  the  son  of  Mengli  Girai,  who  had  retired 
from  Kasan,  as  I  have  menttoned,!  and  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  was  at  Constantinople^  where  he  had  ofieted  his  services  to 
the  Sultan.  He  had  aided  Suliman  in  his  campaign  in  1533  in  Hungary.^ 
The  latter  now  nommated  him  Khan  of  Krint  Sahib  took  with  him 
sixty  pieces  of  artillery,  one  thousand  janissaries,  two  hundred  foot 
soldiers,  as  many  artillerymen,  and  the  usual  installation  fte,  known  as 
^the  sekban  akjesi  (/.#.,  the  dog-keeper's  pay).  He  nominated  Islam 
Girai  as  kalga,  and  then  proceeded,  we  are  tdd,  to  build  paUces,  baths, 
mosques,  and  shops  at  Baghchiserai. 

Sa£s  Girai,  the  Khan  of  Kazan,  had  been  driven  away  from  the  throne 
in  1531.  He  now  appealed  to  his  unde^  the  Krim  Khan,  for  as^stance. 
We  accordingly  read  that  in  the  autumn  of  1533,  at  the  season  when  the 
Russian  court  was  in  the  habit  of  gohig  to  Volok  Lamski  to  hunt,  the 
Krim  Tartars'marched  towards  Kazan.  The  Russians  were  informed  of 
this  by  the  kalga  Islam,  who  tried  to  counteract  the  designs  of  Sa£l 
Girai.  The  invaders  burnt  the  environs  of  Riasan,  but  a  number  of 
them  were  defeated  near  Zarauk  by  the  Russian  troopsi  who  captured 
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many  prisoners.  The  Tartar  guard  was  also  defeated,  and  many  of  them 
were  drowned  in  the  Osseter.  The  enemy  then  withdrew,  but  they 
carried  off  a  great  many  prisoners.  Sahib  Girai  boasted  that  the 
Russians  lost  one  hundred  thousand  men  in  this  campaign.  He  wrote, 
however,  to  Vasili  to  say  that  the  invasion  had  been  without  his  sanction, 
and  had  been  the  work  of  the  tzarevitches  alone,  and  that  he  had  ordered 
them  to  fight  the  Lithuanians  and  not  the  Russians.  Nevertheless  he  told 
him  he  must  be  on  his  guard,  for  his  princes  were  constantly  saying,  "What 
advantage  do  we  derive  from  our  friendly  intercourse  with  Russia?  hardly 
a  sable  skin  a  year,  while  war  would  secure  us  thousands."  "  This,"  he 
said  '*  shuts  my  mouth.  You  may  choose  what  you  will,  but  if  we  are  to 
remain  friends  your  presents  must  equal  in  value  at  least  three  or  four 
hundred  prisoners."  He  demanded  money  and  falcons ;  he  also  asked 
for  a  baker  and  a  cook  to  be  sent  to  him.  Meanwhile  the  kalga  wrote 
Vasili  a  friendly  letter,  while  Safa  Girai  sent  one  containing  truculent 
language.  "  I  was  once  your  son,**  he  said,  '*  but  you  did  not  care  for  my 
friendship.  This  is  the  reason  why  misfortune  has  come  upon  you, 
and  that  your  country  has  been  pillaged.  You  may,  however,  regain  my 
friendship.  If  you  neglect  it  I  promise  you  an  unceasing  war  so  long  as 
my  uncle  the  tzar  and  the  kalga  live.  I  will  ally  myself  with  all  your 
enemies  and  exact  a  terrible  vengeance."*  But  Vasili  was  rapidly 
passing  beyond  the  reach  of  these  puerile  threats;  he  fell  ill,  and  at  length 
died  on  the  3rd  of  November,  iS33.t  He  was  succeeded  by  his  infant 
son  Ivan  IV.,  and  the  affairs  of  State  were  controlled  by  a  council  of 
r^ency4 

The  reign  of  Ivan  IV.  is  one  of  the  most  tragic  stories  in  European 
history.  He  was  a  mere  child,  and  his  surroundings  were  anything  but 
promising.  "The  hideous  scene,**  says  the  caustic  historian  Kelly, 
"opened  with  the  saturnalia  of  that  court  which  the  two  preceding 
autocrats  had  suddenly  called  into  existence  in  the  midst  of  coarse  and 
brutal  ignorance.  Its  nobles  were  barbarians,  either  upstarts  or  fallen 
from  theur  pristine  state.  A  great  number  of  them  were  of  the  Uood  of 
Rurik.  Formerly,  the  whole  empire  was  the  theatre  of  their  ambition ; 
its  partition  into  appanages  their  end  ;  civil  ^var  their  means  :  but  now 
that  all  was  concentrated  in  the  prince,  their  sole  arena  was  his  court ; 
their  end^  the  precarious  power  derived  from  favouritism ;  their  means, 
intrigue;  they  were  without  rules,  without  manners  accordant  to  their 
situation.  They  knew  no  other  restraint  than  an  iron  despotism,  whose 
rude  and  ponderous  mass  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  female  of 
blighted  character,  the  mother  of  an  infant  who  was  only  three  years  of 
age.^J  She  and  her  uncle  Michael  Glinski  were  Lithuanians  and 
foreigners,  and  the  great  nobles  were  exceedingly  jealous  of  both.  Almost 
within  a  week  of  the  young  tzar's,  accession,  his  oldest  uncle  Yuri 
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Iranovitch  was  chaiged  with  treason  and  was  imprisonedi  together  with 
hit  supposed  abettor  Prince  Andrew  Shuisld.*  This  was  followed  by  the 
hnprisonment  and  execution  of  Michael  Glinski,  who  had  dared  to 
denounce  the  paramour  of  Helena,  Prince  Ivan  Obolenski-Teiemiett 
Yttri  iTanoritch  died  in  prison  on  the  a6th  of  August,  1556,  and  it  was 
repotted  that  he  was  starved  to  death.  This  frightened  his  brother 
Andfcw  who  issued  a  manifesto  in  which  he  appealed  to  the  feudal 
soldiery  of  Russia  to  rescue  the  country  from  the  digarchy  which  ruled 
it,  but  he  was  inveigled  into  visiting  Moscow  under  false  promises,  and 
was  in  turn  impris<»ied  and  put  to  death.  His  supporters,  we  are  told, 
were  hanged  at  intervals  along  the  Novgorod  road.t 

While  terrorism  reigned  at  home  the  regent  entered  into  a  sixty  years' 
treaty  of  peace  with  Sweden,  and  one  of  seventeen  years  with  the 
Livonian  knights.  By  the  latter  the  Narowa  was  fixed  as  the  boundary 
between  Russia  and  Livonia.  On  another  side  Moldavia,  which  had  been 
a  faithful  friend  to  Russia,  was  utterly  ruined  and  devastated  by  the 
Ttirks  under  Sultan  Sufiman,  and  although  it  secured  the  election  of  Its 
own  hofpodar  by  the  payment  of  a  lat^e  annual  tribute,  a  privilege  which 
it  retained  for  a  century,  it  no  longer  figures  as  iin  important  element  in 
European  affiurs.} 

Sigfsmund  of  Poland  deemed  the  minority  of  the  Grand  Prince  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  recovering  the  towns  which  Vasili  had  taken 
from  him,  and  incited  the  Krim  Khan  to  invade  Russia.  Sahib  Girai 
accordingly  sent  his  troops  to  attack  the  district  of  Riazan.  They  were, 
nowever,  met  and  repelled  by  the  princes  Punkof  and  Gatef.|  This  was 
in  the  year  1534.  Sigismund  was  not  more  fortunate.  His  Polish 
subjects  were  loath  to  move  In  aid  of  Lithuania,  and  were  besides  broken 
into  many  parties  with  petty  jealousies,  and  the  consequence  was  that 
the  borders  of  Lithuania  were  ravaged  with  terrible  effect,  and  the 
Russians  even  advanced  close  to  Vilna.  They  then  thought  it  prudent 
to  withdraw.^ 

Meanwhile  matters  took  a  curious  turn  in  the  Krim.  The  kalga, 
Islam  Girai,  who  was  a  partisan  of  Russia,  raised  a  revolt  against 
Sigismund's  ally  the  Khan  Sahib,  who  was  driven  from  the  throne  and 
sought  refuge  at  Klrkor,  relying  on  the  Turks,  his  patrons,  to  support 
him.  This  threw  Islam  still  more  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  and  he 
despatched  a  force  of  twenty  thousand  men  against  Lithuania,  entered 
into  a  treaty  with,  and  swore  friendship  for  "  his  youttg  broUur  Ivan,^  As 
a  reward  for  his  rejection  of  the  ten  thousand  gold  pieces  and  twenty 
thousand  pieces  of  cloth  oflfered  him  by  Sigismund,  he  asked  for  a 
present  of  some  artillery  and  fifty  thousand  dengas.  He  also  informed 
the  Russian  court  that  Piince  Bulgak,  one  of  Sahib  Girai's  generals,  had 
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left  Perekop  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  plunderers.  He  in  fact  allied 
himself  with  the  Cossacks,  and  made  a  raid  upon  the  diitnct  of  Seversk.* 
During  1535  the  Russians  and  Lithuanians  mutuaUj  harried  each  other's 
lands ;  the  latter,  assisted  by  fifteen  thousand  Krim  Tartars,  appeared  on 
the  Oka,  and  burnt  several  villages  of  Riazan.  Islam,  who  preiended  it 
was  all  the  doing  of  Safaib  Girai,  is  accused  by  Russian  historians  of 
having  betrayed  his  allies  for  Polish  gold,  and  his  envoy  was  acrested 
at  Moscow.t  The  Lithuanians  now  capthred  Gomel,  Starodub,  and 
Pochepa.  On  the  other  side,  the  Tartars  of  Kazan  were  incited  to  rebel 
by  Sahib  Girai,  but  the  good  fortune  of  Russia  ^^eedily  returned.  Its 
soldiers  rep^ed  with  great  slaughter  a  furious  attack  made  upon  a 
fortress  called  Ivanogorod  on  the  Sebeya,  which  they  had  planted  within 
the  Lithuanian  borders.  They  recovered  Pochepa  and  Starodub,  and 
built  two  new  towns  (1./.,  Zavolochia  and  Veliya)  on  the  enemy's  land. 
This  was  followed  by  a  five  years'  truce,  based  on  the  status  qu^.X 
Meanwhile  Islam  Girai  wrote  to  the  Russian  court  informing  it  that  the 
Turidsh  Sultan  had  determined  to  make  war  upon  Russia,  and  that  he 
had  been  incited  to  do  so  by  Simeon  Belsld,  a  prince  of  Prussian  origin, 
who  had  been  formerly  in  the  Russian  service,  and  had  a  bitter  quarrel 
with  the  authorities  at  Moscow.  Messengers  were  sent  to  Islam  Girai  to 
ask  that  he  woukl  either  give  up  the  traitor  (who  was  then  in  the 
Taurida)  or  put  him  to  death,  but  Islam  Girai  had  ceased  to  exist  He 
had  been  killed  in  a  sudden  atuck  made  upon  him  by  a  Nogal  called 
Baki  Begi  in  alliance  with  Bel8ki.§  Von  Hammer  tells  us  Baki's  brother 
was  Sahib  Girai's  father-in-law,  and  that  Islam  Girai  was  froien  to  death 
•n  a  barrel  full  of  water,  jj  This  was  done  with  the  assistance  of 
Baki,  who  was  eventually  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  both  of 
them  were  buried  in  one  tomb.  Ali  Beg»  the  brother  of  Baki  B^, 
whose  daughter  Sahib  Girai  had  married,  raised  a  body  of  twelve 
thousand  men  to  revenge  him,  but  his  troops  were  surprised  in  a  defile 
and  destroyed.ir  The  Russians  in  vain  tried  to  seduce  the  Tartars,  by 
money,  &c.,  to  surrender  Belsld.^ 

Sahib  Girai  soon  showed  his  hand.  He  plundered  the  Russian  envoy, 
and  then  cynically  wrote  to  inform  the  tzar  of  the  death  of  Islam  Ghrai. 
He  at  the  same  time  offered  him  his  fiiendship  on  condition  that  peace 
was  made  with  Kazan,  which  he  said  belonged  to  him,  and  that  Prince 
Vasili  Shuiski  or  the  grand  equerry,  Helena's  paramour,  Telennef  was  sent 
as  an  envoy.  In  case  the  Russians  continued  to  molest  Kazan,  they 
were  threatened  with  his  vengeance,  and  he  said  he  would  heap  ruins 
upon  ruins.tt  The  boyards  replied  to  his  note  in  more  courteous  terms 
than  usual  They  reminded  him  that  a  country  belongs  to  the  one  who 
conquers  it,  and  that  by  this  right  the  Khan  of  Kazan  was  the  vassal  of 

*  id,,  3aa-324.  t  U,^  3a6.  I  Id.^  336.  %  M*,  339*  I  Krim  Khant,  53. 

5  VoB  HaiBiMr,  Oun.  Gm.,  ii.  z8r.  **  lUnmaio,  vU.  340.  1 1  //.,  341. 
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Russia.  They  promised,  however,  to  forget  the  ill-deeds  of  Safa  Girai, 
the  Kazan  Khan,  and  to  send  a  distinguished  person  as  envoy  to  the 
Krim»  but  not  either  of  the  two  named  in  the  Khan's  note,  their  services 
being  required  at  Moscow.  That  city  now  received  a  notable  addition 
^  the  enlargement  of  the  Kremlin.  A  much  larger  area  covered  with 
shops  was  enclosed  by  a  new  wall  protected  by  four  towers.  This 
fortification  received  the  Tartar  name  of  Kitai,  which  means  the  middle 
(i>.,  ^  party  wall**).  Other  fortresses  and  towers  were  built  and  repaired 
during  the  r^^ency.  A  great  number  of  Lithuanians  were  persuaded  to 
settle  in  Russia  by  the  grant  of  lands,  whUe  large  sums  were  contributed 
by  the  clergy  and  monasteries  for  the  ransom  of  Russians  held  hi 
bondaf^e  by  the  Tartars.* 

The  coin  was  also  improved  and  a  new  type  introduced.  The 
St  George  on  the  new  pieces  bore  a  lance  instead  of  a  sword, 
whence  they  were  called  kopedca,  from  kopec,  a  lance.t  While  the 
general  pc^cy  of  the  regency  seems  to  hare  been  wise  and  prudent, 
the  grandees  grew  more  jealous  of  Helena  and  her  surroundings.  At 
length  she  died  suddenly  on  the  3rd  of  ^Mril,  1558,  as  was  generally 
supposed,  by  poison.}  A  few  days  after,  her  paramour  was  seized, 
imprisoned,  and  starved  to  death.  The  chief  asthority  in  the  State  was 
now  seized  by  the  £smily  of  the  Shuiski.  They  were  descended  from  the 
old  princes  of  Suzdal,  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  heritage  by  the 
sons  of  Dimitri  Donsid,  and  had  long  been  treated  as  dangerous 
enemies  of  the  State.  Their  power  was  limited  by  the  rival  pretensions 
of  the  Belslci,  already  named.  The  rivalry  of  the  grandees  pro* 
duced  anarchy  in  Russia,  and  naturally  encouraged  its  neighbours  to 
attack  it.  Kelly  sums  up  the  state  of  things  in  a  few  graphic  words. 
**  The  youthfhl  Ivan  waa  spared  no  more  than  his  subjects.  His  treasury 
was  plundered,  his  domimons  encroached  upon.  The  great  boyards, 
masters  of  his  palace,  seemed  hardly  to  endure  his  presence  there,  it  was 
their  delight  to  degrade  him.  Shuiski,  in  his  clownish  insolence,  was 
seen  to  loU  on  Ivan's  bed,  and  burden  the  lap  of  die  descendant  of  so 
many  sovereigns  with  the  unworthy  weight  of  his  feet')  Thus  was 
nurtured  the  young  prince.    What  wonder  that  he  turned  out  a  tiger. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  view  to  the  Krim  for  a  short  space.  After  the 
death  of  Islam  Ghrai*  Ahm^  Girai,  son  of  Saadet  Giral,  was  appointed 
kalga  in  his  place,  but  having  opposed  the  Khan,  be  was  in  turn  deposed 
and  put  to  death,  and  Sahib  Girai  nominated  his  own  son  Amin  Gini  in 
his  plate.  He  then  proceeded  to  organise  his  kingdom.  Hitherto  the  Krim 
Tartars  had  no  fixed  settlements,  and  chiefly  led  the  life  of  nomades. 
He  caused  the  chariots  on  which  they  travelled  to  be  broken,  houses 
and  villages  to  be  built,  and  assigned  special  lands  to  the  Tartars  fo 
cultivation.     He  enlarged  the  fortress  of  F^hkerman  and  made  the 

•M,34a.  Ud.,^6,  lWn347.  ♦  Op.  cit.  1. 134. 
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canal  of  Or  (/./^  Perekop).  The  deeds  by  which  he  granted  lands  were 
written  in  the  Turic  language,  and  sealed  widi  the  red  and  green  seals  in 
use  among  the  Mongols.*  Sahib  Girai,  with  eight  thousand  horseman 
and  all  his  Oghlans  and  sonS;  took  part  in  Sultan  Suliman's  campaign  in 
Moldavia  in  i538.t 

In  1539  we  find  him  writing  to  the  Grand  Prince  to  tell  him  he  had 
arrested  his  envoy,  who  was  on  his  way  to  the  hospodar  of  Moldavia,  his 
enemy.  This  was  in  return  for  vrhait  Vasili  and  Helena  had  done  in 
slaughtering  the  envoys  he  had  sent  to  Kazan.  He  also  reminded  Mm 
that  he  was  master  of  one  hundred  thousand  waniorsi  and  that  if  each 
one  should  carry  off  but  one  prisoner,  it  would  prove  a  terrible  loss  to 
Russia.  He  asked  where  he  wished  to  see  him,  at  Moscow  or  on  the 
Oka,  and  reminded  him  he  would  be  accompanied  by  the  great  Sulun 
Suliman,  who  had  conquered  the  world  from  the  east  to  the  west.  He  told 
the  tzar  he  (Ivan)  could  do  him  no  harm  nor  pknt  a  foot  on  his  territory. 
While  the  Krim  Khan  wrote  in  this  truculent  style,  the  Kazan  Tartars 
ravaged  the  Russian  borders  teEribly,t  and  soon  after  Amin,  the  son  of 
Sahib,  devastated  the  district  of  Koshir.  He  was,  however,  disavowed 
by  his  father.^ 

Meanwhile  the  Shuiski  were  for  a  while  displaced  from  the  helm  of 
affurs,  and  matters  began  to  look  brighter  under  the  contrd  of  John 
BdskL  In  1541  Alexander  Kashin,  the  Grand  Prince^  envoy,  was  in 
the  Krim,  and  Tajaldi,  the  envoy  of  Sahib  Girai,  at  Moscow.  This 
outward  semblance  of  peace  did  not  prevent  the  Tartars  in  the  spring  of 
that  year  from  invading  Russia.  The  Khan  left  home  with  all  his  army, 
leaving  behind  him  only  the  women,  children,  and  old  men,  and  was 
accompanied  by  a  contingent  of  Turkish  cavalry,  by  some  artillery,  and 
by  the  various  hordes  of  Nogais  who  encamped  at  Azof,  Kaffa,  and 
Astrakhan.  Simeon  Belski  acted  aiT  theur  guide.  7hp  Russians  pre* 
pared  two  armies  to  resist  them ;  one  of  which  was  posted  at  Kolomna 
and  the  other  at  Vladimir.  The  Tartars  crossed  the  Don  and  attacked 
Zaraisk,  which  resisted  bravely,  and  they  failed  to  take  it.|  Their  forces, 
however,  pressed  on  and  occupied  the  heights  commanding  the  Oka, 
which  they  attempted  to  cross  on  rafts  under  cover  of  the  Turkish 
artillery,  but  the  Russians,  although  they  bad  no  missiles  save  arrows, 
showed  such  a  bold  front  that  the  enemy  was  constrained  to  withdraw 
for  the  night,  and  the  following  day  retired  hastily,  the  Khan  leading 


•  Nouv.  Jouro.  Atitt.,  xH.  366,  367. 
t  Von  Hamn«r,  Osm.  0«ib.,  ii.  xsa.  These  Oghlane  are  tbut  enomertud  bjr  Jelabade  and 
All;  MaMbttk  OghUn,  son  of  Mett  Khun  AbdolU  OgbUo,  Murtasi  Ogblan,  Haji  Khalel 
Oghlao,  the  Shlrinbegbeg  Babaheg.  Kboja  Mamabeg,  Hatan  Puladbeg,  Bipuluahbeg,  Momn- 
beg.  HaJi  AU  Bh.  the  beg  of  Kipcbak,  Kodrak  beg.  the  beg  of  kaaftit  Jaoibeg.  Ak  Babai 
Mlrxa,  Ko  aaat  Mirfa,  8elim»bah  beg.  Ahmed  pasha  beg.  AU  HaJi  beg,  Ibrahim  beg,  Taghalif 
beg,  Berdgbaxi  beg.  Kematbeg,  Koth  Mirxa,  Ak  Kuchukbeg  (enroy  of  Kaxao).  Npkueh  beg.  the 
•OTOii  of  AbdoUa  Yakehi,  Shidak  beg,  fte.  {U.  French  ed..  ▼.  S90.  Note,  xiii.) 
I  Karamaloi  tHI.  lo-xa.  ^  I  J.,  14.  I  Id,t  m. 
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the  way.  They  left  some  cannons  behind  them  :  the  first  Ottoman 
trophies  which  were  captiired  by  the  Russians,  says  Karamzin.*  The 
Tartars  lost  some  prisoners  in  their  retreat,  which  led  them  towards 
Pronsk,  to  which  town  they  laid  siege.  The  garrison  defended  it  bravely, 
the  women  assisting  the  men,  and  stones  and  cauldrons  of  boiling  water 
were  brought  into  requisition.  A  Russian  army,  which  had  been  sent  to 
the  rescue,  at  length  compelled  the  Tartars  to  raise  the  siege  and  to 
withdraw,  and  their  tzarevitch,  who  had  lingered  behind  for  pillage^ 
was  defeated  in  the  district  of  Odoef.t 

Meanwhile  matters  went  on  badly  at  Moscow.  Iran  Belsld,  whose 
prudence  and  talent  were  conspicuous,  was  rudely  thrust  from  power  by 
a  faction  of  nobles^  led  by  Ivan  Shuiski,  and  imprisoned  with  the 
metropolitan.  He  was  soon  after  put  to  death.  Shuiski  had  owed  not 
only  liberty  but  also  a  dignified  position  to  the  genero.^ity  of  his  rivals 
and  his  conduct  gives  point  to  the  machiavelianism  of  the  historian  who 
blames  generosity  on  such  occasions,  and  justifies  the  policy  of  leaving  an 
enemy  no  peace  but  that  of  the  tomb.t  Shuiski's  heel  was  now  once 
more  on  the  neck  of  the  State. 

In  1542  Amin,  Sahib  Girai's  son,  apparently  against  his  father's  wish, 
made  a  fresh  attack  on  the  provinces  of  Seversk  and  Riaxan.  He  was 
met  and  defeated  on  the  famous  plain  of  Kutikof,  and  driven  to  the  river 
Mecha.§  We  now  find  Ivan  sending  some  money  to  John  Pitrovitch, 
the  hospodar  of  Moldavia,  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  heavy  contribution 
laid  on  him  by  Sultan  Suliman. 

The  Shuiski  meanwhile  behaved  with  intolerable  arrogance.  They 
treated  the  young  Grand  Prince  with  indignity,  and  brutally  slaughtered 
a  favourite  of  his,  named  Votonzof.  Ivan's  education  was  neglected, 
and  his  worse  tastes  were  fostered;  cruelty  became  with  him  an 
amusement.  Not  only  was  he  fond  of  the  slaughter  of  wild  animals, 
but  also  of  torturing  tame  ones ;  and  it  was  his  amusement  to 
gallop  about  the  streets  with  a  troop  of  young  friends  knocking  down 
women  and  old  men.||  When  we  read  these  stories  and  the  terrible 
harvest  which  followed  such  a  seed-time,  we  are  constrained  to  admit 
the  wisdom  of  that  law  of  succession  which  generally  prevails  among 
barbarous  races,  by  which  the  sceptre  can  only  pass  to  the  grown  man 
who  is  strong  enough  to  hold  it  Ivan  was  now  persuaded  it  was 
time  he  exercised  authority  himself.  A  conspiracy  arose  against  the 
Shuiski,  headed  by  the  Glinski,  uncles  of  Ivan.  The  former  were  over- 
thrown, and  their  chief,  Andrew,  was  torn  in  pieces  by  dogs  in  the  open 
street.f  The  change  was  not  a  very  happy  one.  It  was  followed  by 
executions,  proscriptions,  and  forfeitures.  '*The  Glinski,"  says  KeUy, 
'*  pushed  Ivan  forward  at  their  head,  in  the  same  path  of  blood  and 
plunder.    They  allowed  him  to  misuse  his  recently  acquired  liberty.    He 

*W..a9.  ♦/«/..  Jl.  :Jd.,3i.  |W.,40.  |/rf.,4S.  «/</..  47- 
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squandered  it  in  roaming  without  a  purpose  through  his  provinces,  which 
were  compelled  to  defray  the  charges ;  they  were  ruined  by  his  costly 
presence  and  astonished  by  his  caprices.  There  his  unworthy  kinsmen 
prompted  him  to  punish  without  cause,  and  to  reward  beyond  measure ; 
glutting  ^ome  with  what  was  confiscated  from  others.  They  taught  him 
not  to  think  himself  master,  except  when  he  was  resisting  and  when  he 
was  causing  to  be  tortured  before  his  eyes  the  suppliants  by  whose 
entreaties  he  was  wearied*'** 

Ivan  was  crowned  with  great  ceremony  on  the  i6th  of  January,  1547* 
and  from  that  time  the  Russian  sovereigns  have  styled  themselves  tsar,t 
a  title  consecrated  by  the  usage  of  the  Greek  Emperors  of  Byxantium,  of 
whom  the  Russian  Grand  Princes  claimed  in  a  measure  to  be  the  htin. 
He  was  then  seventeen  years  old,  and  afterwards  proceeded  to  marry 
Anastasia,  the  daughter  of  a  boyard  of  Prussian  descent,  whose  virtues 
are  as  much  lauded  by  the  annalists  as  her  beauty.^  Her  husband 
continued  to  be  the  slave  of  his  outrageous  temper  and  low  tastes.  We 
are  told  that  a  deputation  of  Pskofians  having  presented  a  complaint 
against  their  governor,  a  favourite  of  the  Glinski,  fat  ordered  them  to  be 
sprinkled  with  boiling  spirits,  and  to  have  their  hair  and  beards  burnt 
He  would  probably  have  gone  further,  but  was  summoned  away  by  the 
news  that  the  great  bell  of  Moscow  had  fallen.{ 

This  accident  was  like  the  knell  of  a  coming  disaster.  It  arrived 
speedily  enough^  in  the  terrible  fire  of  Moscow,  which  stands  out  in 
its  history  like  that  of  London  in  ours.  Its  thickly  clustered  wooden 
houses  were  destroyed.  Palaces,  churches,  kremlin,  all  were  devastated, 
and  some  of  its  g^atest  artistic  treasures  perished.  It  was  followed  by 
a  popular  outbreak  or  outburst  of  wrath  against  the  Glinsld,  during  which 
the  uncle  of  the  tzar  and  many  of  his  supporters  were  put  to  deathi  while 
a  reign  of  terror  reigned  in  the  capital  ||  The  next  part  of  the  story  may 
be  told  in  the  words  of  Kelly.  "  Amidst  the  universal  <Usorder,  Sylvester, 
a  monk,  one  of  those  inspured  personages  who  then  traversed  Russia,  and 
who,  like  the  Jewish  prophets  or  the  dervishes,  dared  to  stand  up,  even 
against  their  sovereigns,  appeared  in  the  presence  of  the  young  despot 
He  approached  him,  the  gospel  in  his  hand,  his  eye  full  of  menace,  his 
finger  raised,  and  with  a  solemn  voice  he  pointed  out  to  him,  in  the 
surrounding  fiames,  and  blood  and  furious  cries,  and  the  limbs  of  his 
dismembered  kinsfolk,  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  which  his  passions  had  at 
length  aroused.  To  these  terrific  menaces  he  added  the  in&Uible  efiiect 
of  certain  appearances  then  deemed  supernatural,  and  thus  mastering  the 
mind  of  Ivan,  he  wrought  a  real  miracle :  the  tiger  was  humanised. 
Alexis  Adashcf  seconded  Sylvester.  They  encircled  the  young  tyrant 
with  priests  and  able  and  prudent  boyards.'*f    The  anarchy  which  had 

V  op.  dt..  I.  iss«  t  fUrimxJn.  viU.  61  tad  tfi.  :  /</.,  63.  |  AT.,  §9. 
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SO  loog  prevailed  now  ceased.  Ivan  summoned  deputies  from  the 
various  towns  of  the  empire,  whom  he  addressed  on  the  great  square  of 
Moscow,  confessing  the  iniquities  of  his  youth  and  denouncing  the 
tyrannies  and  ill-deeds  of  his  councillors,  and  promising  that  thenceforth 
he  would  be  the  judge  and  defender  of  his  people/  He  issued  an 
amnesty,  and  ordered  the  poor  to  be  relieved.  He  himself  presided  at 
the  council  tableland  the  spirit  which  animated  him  seemed  to  pervade 
the  officials  of  the  empire.  Order  and  peace  flourished  everywhere.  A 
new  code  of  laws  was  issued.  At  an  assembly  of  the  notables  of  the 
empire  he  presented  a  charter  by  which  the  privilege  of  electing  certain 
assessors  to  act  with  the  governor,  which  had  been  possessed  by  the 
republics  of  Novgorod  and  Pskof,  was  extended  to  other  cities.  The 
same  council  introduced  great  reforms,  both  of  ritual  and  of  morals,  into 
the  church,  which  had  become  much  demoralised;  schools  were  also 
founded  at  Moscow  and  other  towns.t 

But  it  is  time  we  should  revert  again  to  the  affairs  of  Krirn*  In  1543 
Amin,  Sahib  Girai's  son,  was  sent  to  join  the  Sultan  in  his  campaign 
^^[ainst  Hungary,  where  he  took  part  in  the  si^e  of  StulhweissenbuTgh.t 
The  next  year  he  ravaged  the  districts  of  Odoef  and  Bielef.  In  1549  his 
father  conquered  Astrakhan,  as  I  have  mentioned.!  He  also  deemed 
himself  over-lord  of  the  Nogais,  and  in  a  letter  to  Ivan  he  said  that  the 
Kabardians  and  mountain  Kaitaks  paid  him  tribute.  He  now  became 
very  arrogant,  and  wrote  to  the  Russian  tzar  in  this  style :  ''  As  you  are 
approaching  the  9g}t  of  reason,  it  would  be  well  for  you  to  declare  frankly 
what  you  want.  Do  you  want  my  friendship  or  blood  ?  If  the  former, 
then  send  me  as  presents,  not  miserable  bagatelles  but  substantial  gifts, 
such  as  the  king  (1./.,  the  Polish  king)  sends  me.''  He  said  the  latter 
sent  him  fifteen  thousand  ducats  annually.  "  If  you  decide  on  war,"  ht 
added,  **  I  will  inarch  on  Moscow  and  trample  your  lands  under  my 
horses'  hoofs."  Ivan  replied  by  arresting  the  Tarur  envoy,  who  had 
treated  the  Muscovite  m^chants  in  the  Krim  as  his  ^ves.||  This  w(w 
in  1549,  and  was  followed  by  a  struggle  with  Kazan,  which  I  have 
described  elsewhere. 

Sahib  Girai,  having  heard  in  1 551  that  Ali  Murza,  one  of  the  prineipAl 
chiefs  of  the  Nogais,  contemplated  a  descent  on  the  Krim,  marched 
against  and  completely  defeated  him.  Until  this  time  the  four  tribes, 
Shirin,  Barin,  Aighin,  and  Kipchak  were  known  as  Durt*Karaju,  and 
enjoyed  the  highest  position  in  the  horde.  Sahib  Girai  promoted  the 
tribe  Sijewit  to  equal  rank,  and  to  reward  Baki  beg,  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Mansur  tribe,  for  having  killed  Islam  Girai,  he  gave  him  the  tribe 
of  Atai  khoja  and  a  rank  above  the  other  chiefs.  About  this  time  the 
Khan  was  very  handsomely  entertained  by  one  of  his  officers  at  Kaffa, 

•  Karanuin,  viii.  79,  So.  t  lil.»  8o-9i«  I  Owu  Keich.,  ii.  191. 
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wUle  on  Ui  wa>  to  Orcassia.  While  seated  In  the  garden  theie  after 
dinner,  he  summoned  the  Sipahis  (/^.,  the  Turkish  mercenaries)  and 
found  fault  with  them  They  were  irritated;  and  replied  that  the  bread 
which  they  ate  they  owed  to  the  SuJtan  and  not  to  him.  This  contre- 
temps created  an  ill-feeling  which  led  to  Sahib  Girai's  ruin.  While  he 
lived  at  Constantinople  he  had  had  many  secret  meetings  with  Snhan 
Sulimani  which  had  led  to  frequent  changes  in  the  office  of  Grand  Virier, 
and  had  intrigned,  but  unauccessfully,  against  Rustem  Pasha,  who  now 
occupied  that  poit  The  latter  wrote  to  his  friends  at  Kaffit  to  denounce 
SahihGiral  They  accordingly  perverted  the  incident  about  the  Sipahis^ 
and  declared  he  wanted  to  seize  Kafia,  which  belonged  to  the  Porte. 
Meanwhile  Salsi  Glrai^  the  Khan  of  Kasan,  died.  His  two  sons,  Buhikh 
and  Mnbarek  Girai,  were  in  the  Krim  at  the  time^  and  the  Kazan  envoys 
went  to  o£for  the  throne  to  the  former.  Sahib  Gtrai,  who  had  some 
grievances  with  these  princes,  imprisoned  them  in  the  fort  of  Akfcerman.* 
At  this  time  Devkt  Gind,  the  son  of  Mubarek  Girai^  son  of  MengU  Giiai, 
was  living  at  Constantinople  as  a  hostage.  His  uncle  deeming  his 
presence  there  dangerous,  offered  him  the  Khanate  of  Astraldian.  This 
was  seconded  by  the  viner  Rustem,  who  secretly  promised  him  in 
additkm  the  Khanate  of  Krim.  Sahib  Girai  was  ordered  to  march 
against  &e  Circassians,  and  espedaily  against  the  rebellious  tribe  of 
Shan.t  Leaving  Amin;  his  son,  to  guard  Ferhkerman  with  twelve 
thousand  men,  he  himsdf  marched  against  Yaya  (?the  Khan  just 
named).  Devlet  Girai  duly  arrived  at  Akkerman,  and  thence  went  by 
boat  to  the  port  of  Kbsfef,  and  finally  to  Baghcht-Semi,  and  liberated  the 
two  Kasan  sultans.  Amm  marched  against  him,  but  was  defeated  on 
the  Alma  (what  a  queer  sound  the  name  and  the  locality  has  for  our 
ears),  and  many  of  them  went  over  to  Devlet  Girai.  Amin  rethed  to 
Sukan-Bazar,  which  was  the  residency  of  the  kalgas.  When  this  newt 
reached  Sahib  Girai's  oamp  his  troops  dispersed.  He  entered  Tenmik 
accompanied  by  the  janissaries.  The  governor  showed  him  the  Stdtan's 
finnan  appointing  his  nephew,  and  bade  him  leave  the  town.  He 
remained  there,  however,  till  the  arrival  of  Bulukh  Girai,  who  put  him  to 
death*  He  was  buried  at  Salajik,  near  Baghchi-Serai,  in  the  tomb  built 
by  his  grandfether  Haji  GiraL  His  doctor  Kaisunisa^fe,  who  aftenpfds 
became  the  physician  of  Sultans  SuMman  and  Selim,  described  his  ^igic 
death  in  versct  Von  Hammer  dates  this  in  9p  of  the  hej.  (^.,  1545),) 
but  this  is  clearly  a  mistake.    It  occurred  in  1553. 


DEVLET  GIRAI   KHAN. 
Devlet  Girai  was  the  son  of  Mubarek  Girai,  and  the  grandson  of 
Mengli  Girsu.    He  mounted  the  throne  in  the  year  1551,  and  nominated 
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BuhiMi  Girai.tuitan  as  his  kalga.  The  latter  having  proved  insub- 
ordinate, was  pat  to  death,  and  Ahmed  Girai,  the  son  of  Devlet,  was 
Installed  in  his  place.  Having  made  a  raid  towards  Astrakhan,  Devlet 
Girai  was  returning  home  laden  wiA  booty,  when  the  famous  Shermet 
Oghlu  planted  himself  on  his  path  to  cat  off  his  retreat  A  terrible 
battle  was  the  consequence,  in  which  Ahmed  Girai  and  his  brother  Haji 
Girai,  together  with  five  other  sukans,  many  chiefs,  and  soldiers  perished. 
The  battle  was  virtually  lost  when  Mohammed  Girai,  another  son  of  the 
Khan,  arrived  with  reinforcements  and  turned  the  tide  of  victory.  As  a 
reward  for  his  services  Muhammed  w^  appointed  kalga.* 

At  this  time  we  find  a  new  power  rising  on  the  Don,  which  became  a 
very  effectual  instrument  in  restraii«ii^  the  Krim  Khans,  namely,  the 
military  confederacy  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  It  probably  originated  {n 
a  nudeus  of  outlaws  and  other  fugitives  firom  Poland  and  Russia^ 
associated  with  Circassians,  &c.  They  settled  on  the  middle  D<m, 
and  having  occupied  the  town  of  Akhas,  gave  it  the  new  name  of 
Cherkask.  Chericas  and  Cossack,  according  to  Karamrin,  mean  the 
same  thing.t 

The  new  Khan  of  Krim,  like  his  predecessors,  was  not  satisfied  to  see 
Kaxan  gradually  crushed  and  pass  under  the  yoke  of  Russia ;  nor  indeed 
was  his  patron  Sultan  Suliman,  who  sent  orders  to  the  Nogais  to 
assist  the  Krim  Khan,  and  toki  them  he  had  made  over  Kazan  and  its 
crown  to  die  Girais.) 

In  1552  the  Tartars  advanced  upon  Tula,  which  they  attempted  to 
storm,  but  the  attack  failed,  and  having  heard  that  a  kvge  Russian  army 
was  going  to  the  rescue,  they  withdrew  during  the  night.  The  garrison 
pursued  them,  captured  some  cannons,  and  killed  many  of  their  men, 
among  them  being  Kamberdi,  the  Khan's  brother-in-law.  Meanwhile  a 
body  of  fifteen  thousand  Russians,  under  Cheniatef  and  Kuri>ski,  attacked 
thirty  thousand  Tartars,  who  were  marching  to  the  assistance  of  their 
brethren,  and  had  devastated  the  neighbourhood  of  Tula.  They  defeated 
them,  and  made  them  abandon  a  great  quantity  of  prisoners,  camels,  and 
baggage  carts.  From  their  prisoners  the  Russians  learnt  that  the  Khan's 
intention  had  been  to  march  straight  upon  Moscow,  as  he  fancied  the 
tzar  and  his  troops  were  at  Kazan.f  After  his  victory  the  tsar  prosecuted 
his  campa^  against  the  latter  city,  which  he  at  length  captured  and 
annexed.||  He  returned  to  Moscow  anfidst  the  rejoicings  of  his  people^ 
and  was  met  by  a  messenger  from  his  wife  Anastasia,  announdng  the 
birth  of  a  son,  the  tzarevitch  Dimitri.^  These  rejoicings  were  soon 
tempered  by  the  appearance  of  the  league,  probably  brought  back  with 
them  by  the  Russian  soldiers.  Twenty-five  thousand  victfans  were  bailed 
in  the  cemeteries  of  Pskof,  besides  those  who  were  laid-by  in  the  forests, 
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&c.  The  Novgorodians  expeUed  all  the  merchants  from  Pskof,  and 
threatened  to  bum  them  alive  if  they  returned ;  but  such  precautions  did 
not  avail,  and  five  thousand  people  perished  there,  among  them  being  the 
archbishop  Serapion.* 

Soon  after  Ivan  fell  in,  and  was  persuaded  to  declare  his  infant  son 
Dimitri  his  heir.  He  demanded  that  the  principal  boyards  should  sivear 
allegiance  to  him.  This  nuny  refused  to  do,  dreading  apparently 
another  minority.  They  openly  suppotted  the  claims  of  Ivan's  cousin 
Vladimir  Andrewitch.  His  firmness,  however,  compdled  at  least  an 
outward  conformity  with  his  wishes,  and  they  took  the  oath  unwiUtngly.t 
Vladimir  himself  was  constrained  to  follow  their  example.  We  may  well 
believe,  however,  that  the  memory  of  the  outbreak  rankled  in  the 
mind  of  the  young  tsar,  who  must  have  felt,  as  he  stood  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  what  a  chaos  would  follow  his  death,  and  how  Kttle  he  could 
rely  on  the  hollow  affection  of  his  courtiers.  For  the  present,  however, 
he  dismissed  his  feelings  and  behaved  with  singular  clemency.  His 
recovery  was  speedily  followed  by  the  death  of  his  young  son  DimitrLt 
About  this  time  Ivan  had  an  interview  with  Vassikn,  ex*bishop  of 
Kolomna,  who  had  been  one  of  the  victims  of  the  cdMd  of  boy»rds 
during  the  minority  of  Ivan,  and  who,  although  old,  nourished  a  great 
resentment  against  them.  He  dexterously  uiged  upon  die  young  tsar 
that  if  he  wished  to  be  absolute  monarch  he  must  have  no  other 
counsellor  than  himself.  He  was  always  to  command  and  never  to  obey, 
and  bade  him  remember  that  *'  the  wisest  counsellor  of  a  prince  always 
ends  by  becoming  his  master."  As  Karamzin  says,  this  kind  of  poison 
found  a  ready  welcome  in  Ivan*s  ears,  and  bore  its  bitter  fruit  later  on. 
Soon  after  Anastasia  presented  him  with  another  son,  named  Ivan,  and 
this  was  followed  by  another  famous  conquest,  namely,  that  of  the 
Khanate  of  Astrakhan.}  These  conquests  in  the  popular  eyes  were  due 
to  the  vigour  of  Ivan,  and,  as  Karamxin  says,  it  was  forgotten  how  much 
of  the  success  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  vastly  increased  strength  of 
Russia,  which  she  owed  to  his  immediate  predecessors.  |  They,  however, 
produced  their  natural  eflfect  among  the  neighbouring  powers.  Merchants 
went  to  the  tzar  from  Shamakha,  Derbend,  the  country  of  the  Shamkal,  of 
Tumen,  Khiva,  and  Seraichuk.  The  rulers  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara  sent 
envoys  with  presents. IF  In  1555  we  are  told  the  Circassian  princes  of  the 
Beshtau  submitted  with  their  whole  country  and  all  their  subjects  for 
ever  to  the  Russian  sceptre.**  It  would  seem  they  also  asked  Russian 
aid  against  their  former  masters,  the  Tartars  of  the  Taurida  and  fiK 
Turks.  Christianity  was  still  flourishing  among  the  highknders  of  the 
Caucasus,  and  several  of  the  Caucasian  princes  sent  their  sons  to 
Moscow  to  be  educated.     Thus,  we  are  told,  th«i  princes  Sibok  and 
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Temriukof,  with  the  son  of  the  Nogai  Sombeka  learnt  to  read  and  write 
in  the  palace  of  the  Kremlin.*  Yadigar,  prince  of  Siberia,  sent  to  ofier 
tribute,  and  diis  enabled  Ivan  to  add  the  style  of  ruler  of  Siberia  to  his 
many  titles.!  A  more  interesting  event  for  us  at  this  time  was  the  inter- 
course which  Russia  b^an  to  have  with  England.  In  the  year  1553, 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  three  ships  set  out  from  England,  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  and  Richard  Chancellor,  to  find 
a  north-east  route  to  Cathay  and  the  Indies.  Two  of  the  ships  became 
separated,  and  were  wrecked  on  the  coasts  of  Russian  Lapland,  near 
Arsina,  and  Willoughby  there  perished  of  cold.  Chancellor  was  more 
fortunate,  entered  the  White  Sea,  and  on  the  24th  (^  August,  1553,  landed 
in  the  bay  of  the  Dwina,  where  the  monastery  of  Saint  Nicholas  was 
situated,  and  where  the  town  of  Archangel  was  afterwards  founded. 
News  of  his  having  reached  Ivan,  Chancellor  was  invited  to  Moscow, 
where  he  was  nenich  struck  by  the  surroundings  and  magnificence  of 
the  court  He  presented  a  letter  from  Edward  VI.  It  was  wriuen  m 
various  languages,  and  addressed  generally  to  all  the  sovereigns  of  the 
North  and  East,|  and  asked  for  a  kind  reception  for  his  mariners. 
Ivan  sent  Edward  a  reply,  promising  his  protection  to  such  English 
merchants  as  should  make  their  way  to  Russia.  When  Chancellor 
returned  home  Edward  was  dead,  but  the  news  was  no  less  welcome 
to  Mary.  An  English  company,  ^*  The  Society  for  the  Discovery  of 
Unknown  Lands,''  was  formed  to  trade  with  Russia,  and  Chancellor 
set  out  again  in  1555,  with  two  ships  and  a  courteous  letter  from  Mary. 
He  ^SLS  again  weU  received,  and  it  was  decided  that  an  exchange  of 
merchandise  should  take  place  at  Kholmogory  in  autunm  and  winter, 
and  Ivan  granted  the  merchants  a  diploma  to  trade  wherever  they 
Y^shed  in  Russia  without  paying  any  dues,  to  open  shops  and  stores, 
and  to  employ  Russian  servants.  Criminals  were  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  Russian  law,  but  disputes  between  the  English  were  to  be 
remitted  to  an  arbitrator  chosen  by  themselv^.  The  English  imports 
were  chiefly  differently  coloured  kerseys,  broadck>th,  pewter  vessels,  and 
sugar.  The  English  founded  a  large  factory  at  the  port  of  St.  Nicholas, 
and  others  at  Kholmogory,  while  one  of  their  captains  named  Burroughs, 
still  hankering  after  Cathay,  made  an  adventuitMis  voyage  to  Nova 
Zembla  and  Waigatz.§  Chancellor  was  drowned  on  his  return  voyage 
in  1556,  but  the  Russian  envoy  who  accompanied  him  reached  England 
safely,  and  was  received  with  an  ovation  in  London.  He  presented  a 
few  sables,  which  had  alone  escaped  the  wreckers  on  the  Scotch 
coast,  and  returned  to  )us  master  with  rich  tissues,  expensive  arms,  and 
also  a  lion  and  a  Koness,||  ¥chile  the  merchants  of  the  English  Company 
gave  him  a  gold  chain  of  the  value  of  /loo  and  four  costly  cups.  He 
took  back  with  him  to  Moscow  artisans,  and  doctors,  among  wiuMn  we 
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are  told  «ras  the  fiunoot  Dr.  Standish.  In  Uie  letters  idiich  Philip  and 
Mary  wrote  him,  Ivan  was  styled  the  August  Emperor.  English  mer- 
chanu  were  now  specially  patronised  by  the  tsar,  and  earned  his  good 
will  by  their  skill  and  eneigy.  Jenkinson,  who  arrhed  at  the  Dwina 
in  1557,  made  his  way  to  Axchangd,  while  Uie  footsteps  of  the  English 
were  speedily  followed  by  those  of  the  merchants  of  Holland  and 
Brabant*    But  it  is  time  we  returned  to  the  Krim  Khan. 

The  destruction  of  the  Khanate  of  Kaxan  naturally  produced  great 
excitement  in  the  Krim,  neverthdess  the  Khan  postponed  his  hostile 
intentions.  In  1553  he  sent  a  treaty  to  Moscow,  in  whidi  he  agreed  to 
be  on  friendly  terms  with  Russia  on  condition  of  receiving  thence  sqme 
rich  presents.  In  this  he  gave  the  tzar  his  M  title  of  Grand  Prince.t 
Ivan  replied  that  the  Russians  did  not  buy  anyone's  friendship.  He  also 
informed  the  Khan  of  the  conquest  of  Astrakhan.)  His  boyards  wished 
him  to  complete  the  work  he  had  so  wdl  begun,  and  to  overwhefan  die  last 
western  fragment  of  Batu^s  empire ;  but  this  was  apparently  deemed  too 
hazardous.  Meanwhile  Sultan  Suliman  sent  Ivan  a  letter,  written  in 
golden  characters,  in  which  he  styled  him  ^Fortunate  tzar  and  wise 
prince,''  and  also  some  merchants  to  make  purchases  at  Moscow.  The 
submission  of  the  Cucassians  of  Beshtan  or  Piatigorsk  to  the  Russians, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  was  naturally  very  unwelcome  to  then*  former 
suzerain,  the  Krim  Khan,  who  marched  against  them.  Ivan  thereupon 
despatched  the  voivode  GieremetiAf  from  Bielef,  at  the  head  of  thfrteen 
thousand  boyard-foUowers,  strditzes,  and  Cossacks^  by  way  of  Muraftk 
towards  Perekop.  On  learning  this  Devlet  Ghai  turned  asidc^  and 
with  sixty  thousand  men  foil  on  the  Russian  frontiers  towards  Tula. 
Cheremetief,  who  was  encamped  near  **  the  sacred  mountains  "  and  those 
of  Dutza,  prepared  to  attack  him,  wtalt  the  tzar  marched  upon  him  from 
Moscow,  and  he  was  thus  threatened  on  two  sides.  Devlet  Girai  having 
learnt  the  trap  in  which  he  was  caught  hastily  withdrew,and  Cheremetief 
captured  his  baggage,  sixty  thousand  horses,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty 
camels,  and  having  sent  this  booty  off  to  Mtzensk  and  Riazan,  posted 
himself  with  but  seven  thousand  men  near  Tula.  The  retreating  Tartars, 
although  in  overwhefamng  numbers,  were  too  much  afraid  to  inake  a 
stand,  and  in  the  combat  which  followed  the  Russians  captured  the 
standard  of  the  princes  of  Shirin,  and  passed  the  night  on  the  battle- 
field ;  but  the  following  day,  the  Tartars  having  extorted  by  torture  from 
a  prisoner  whom  they  had  captured  the  truth  about  the  Russian  strength, 
renewed  the  fight  and  reversed  the  issue  of  the  previous  day.  In 
this  struggle  Cheremetief  was  wounded.  The  Russians  retired  to  Tula, 
and  the  Tartars  went  back  to  the  Taurida.|'  This  was  followed  by  a 
struggle  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  in  which  there  was  the  usual 
ravaging  of  the  border  districts.     The  Russians  captured  so  many 
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prisoners  that  we  are  told  that  a  man  was  sold  for  a  grivna  and  a  girl  for 
five  altins.*  It  ended  in  a  truce  being  signed  for  forty  years,  on  the 
basis  of  the  sMus  quo  anUA 

In  1557  Ivan  was  informed  that  the  Krim  Khan  was  massing  his 
troops  near  the  waters  of  Konsk,  and  was  meditating  a  descent  on  Tula 
and  Koselsk.  Upon  this  the  brave  Riefeki  having  assembled  some  three 
hundred  Cossacks,  and  been  joined  by  the  hetmans  Nillnski  and  Yesko- 
vitch,  attacked  Islam  Kirman,  a  small  town  near  Ochakof,  belonging  to 
the  Tartars.  This  diversion  compelled  Devlet  Girai,  to  return  to  the 
Taurida,  which  was  at  this  time  being  devastated  by  pestilence. 

Meanwhile  the  Lithuanian  Prince  Dimitri  Yichnevetzki,  a  descendant 
of  St  Vladimir,  who  commanded  the  Cossacks  of  the  Dnieper,  offered 
his  services  to  the  Russians.  He  built  a  fortress  on  the  island  of 
Khortitza,  and  wrote  to  the  tzar  to  say  he  did  not  want  any  troops  but  only 
permission  to  shut  up  the  Krim  Khan  in  the  Taurida  ''as  in  a  cavern.'' 
Having  captured  Islam  Kirman,  he  removed  the  cannons  he  found  there 
to  his  fortress,  where  he  successfully  repelled  the  attacks  of  the  Tartars, 
which  extended  over  twenty-four  days.  On  another  side  the  Circassian 
princes  Tasdurt  and  Dassibok  conquered  in  the  name  of  Russia  the 
towns  of  Tenuruk  and  Taman,  on  the  sea  of  Azo^  where  was  formerly 
the  principality  of  Tmutarakan.}  The  Khan  was  in  despair^  and  a  very 
little  vigour  would  have  overwhebned  the  Krim. 

The  terriUe  winter  of  1557  had  greatly  depopulated  the  Nogai  steppes, 
where  many  men  and  cattle  perished  fix>m  odd.  This  was  aggravated 
in  the  Taurida  by  the  plague.  The  Khan  had  barely  ten  thousand  men 
left,  fit  to  bear  arms,  and  the  Nogais  had  still  fewer.  Meanwhile 
dissensions  broke  out  among  the  murzas  and  the  grandees.  Some  of  the 
latter  conspired  against  Devlet  Girai,  and  wished  to  put  Toktamish,  the 
tzarevitch  of  Astrakhan,  on  the  throne.  This  conspiracy  having  been 
discovered,  Toktamish  fled  to  Russia,  where  he  informed  the  tzar  of  the 
sute  of  things,  but  the  opportunity  was  lost. 

The  Sultan  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  hMprotegi,  which  captured 
Khortitza  from  the  brave  Cossack  chief  Vechnevetzki,  who  retired  thence 
to  Cheikask  and  Kane^  where  he  was  wdl  received.  These  towns, 
which  belonged  to  Poland,  he  was  persuaded  by  the  tzar  to  hand  over 
again  to  Augustus,  while  he  was  granted  as  a  fief  the  town  of  Bielef  and 
the  neij^ibouring  villages,  ''where  he  might  be  used  as  a  menace  both  to 
the  Tartars  and  P(des."|  Devlet  Girai  now  released  the  Russian  envoy 
Zagriatski,  who  had  been  kept  in  confinement  for  five  years,  and  pro- 
posed an  alliance  against  Poland  and  Lithuania.  As  a  proof  of  what  he 
would  do,  he  sent  hb  son  to  ravage  Volhjmia  and  Podolia.  The 
Russians  did  not  redprocate  his  advances,  but  rather  drew  nearer  to 
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their  old  rivals  the  Lithuanians,  and  urged  upon  thenvthe  adoption  of  a 
common  policy  against  their  pestilent  neighbour.  This  proposal,  how- 
ever, came  to  nothing.  As  usual,  mutual  jealousies  soon  overclouded  the 
horizon.  This  arose  chiefly  on  account  of  Livonia.  The  Knights  of 
Livonia  ruled  the  eastern  seaboard  of  the  Baltic,  and  persistently  refused 
to  allow  artisans  or  artists  to  penetrate  into  Russia,  on  the  plea  iliat  that 
empire  was  getting  too  powerful,  and  that  it  would  end  in  the  various 
Anabaptists  and  other  sectaries  migrating  from  Germany,  where  they 
were  being  persecuted,  and  thus  adding  to  the  resources  and  strength  of 
the  rising  empire.  This  selfish  policy  was  naturally  resented  by  Ivan,  who 
determined  to  assert  his  rights,  and  now  demanded  the  payment  of  the 
annual  tribute  which  the  Livonians  had  undertaken  to  pay  by  the  treaty 
of  1503.  He  also  insisted  that  the  Greek  churches  at  Riga,  Revel,  and 
Dorpat,  destroyed  by  the  Lithuanians,  should  be  rebuilt,  and  cynically 
remarked  he  was  not  like  the  emperoi  and  the  pope  who  did  not  know 
how  to  defend  their  churches.*  The  Order  was  governed  by  five  bishops, 
a  grand  master,  the  marshal  of  the  order,  eight  commanders,  and  eight 
bailiffs.  It  had  lost  its  ancient  prowess.  Wealth  and  luxui7  had 
enervated  its  knights,  who  lived  in  their  fine  castles  and  devoted  them- 
selves to  ease,  and  each  one  to  his  own  interests ;  the  bishops  were  at 
issue  with  one  another,  while  the  citizens  of  the  towns  had  largely 
embraced  the  reformed  religion.  It  was  in  fact  a  mere  hollow  pretence, 
and  crumbled  easily  with  but  slight  external  pressure.  Russia  was  mean- 
while growing  very  powerful.  She  could  c<Hnraand  an  army  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  now  had  a  permanent  force  called  strelitzes, 
who  were  armed  with  muskets.  This  was  a  great  advance  on  a  mere 
feudal  force,  which  had  to  be  specially  summoned  when  needed.  It  was 
inq^otsible  under  these  conditions  that  Russia  should  submit  much  longer 
to  be  shut  out  from  the  sea,  and  it  was  inevitable  tht  young  giant  should 
push  down  the  rotten  barrier  which  so  much  hampered  it  A  powerful 
army  was  diligently  prepared  to  accomplish  the  work,  and  we  are 
told  that  besides  Russians  there  were  mustered  for  tbe  work  Tartars, 
Cheremisses,  Mordvins,  and  Circassians  from  Piatigorsk.t  The  open 
country  was  speedily  overrun  and  terribly  devastated.  The  cruelty  of  the 
invaders  towards  the  inoffensive  peasants  was  sidcening.  This  was 
followed  by  the  capture  of  Narva,  which  had  been  previously  almost 
destroyed  by  a  bombardment  from  the  neighbouring  Russian  fortress  of 
Ivanogorod.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors,  but,  what  was  far  more  important,  the  victory 
secured  for  the  Russians,  for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  an  accessible 
port  and  outlet  into  the  outer  world.  This  capture  was  followed  by  those 
of  Neithlos,  of  Adeye,  and  Neuhaus,  and  thus  the  Russian  frontiers  were 
permanently  advanced  as  far  as  the  Karowa.    Amidst  these  disasiei^ 
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Furstcnberg,  the  aged  Grand  Master  of  the  Order,  resigned,  and  was 
replaced  by  the  young  Ketler,  who  made  and  persuaded  others  to  make 
great  but  unavailing  sacrifices  to  save  his  countr)%  and  appealed  in  vain 
to  the  powers  of  Europe.  Charles  V.  had  retired  from  the  woild.  His 
successor  on  the  Imperial  throne,  Ferdinand,  was  at  issue  with  the  Pope 
and  in  fear  of  the  Turks,  while  other  European  sovereigns  postponed 
their  interference  until  they  could  speak  words  of  tempering  mercy  to  the 
tzar;  but  mercy  was  not  his  aim,  and  his  legions  obeyed  him  well. 
Dorpat,  the  famous  capital  of  Livonia,  defended  itself  bravely  under  its 
bishop,  who  was  more  a  soldier  than  a  pastor.  Although  he  only  had 
two  thousand  German  soldiers  with  him  besides  the  citizens,  he  prolonged 
the  defence  for  six  days,  and  only  agre^  to  surrender  the  town  when 
hard  pressed  by  the  voices  of  the  citizens.  The  conditions  offered  by 
the  Russians  were  generous  The  most  important  were,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants should  not  be  transported  without  their  consent  to  other  parts  of 
Russia,  that  they  should  have  their  own  magistrates  and  laws,  should 
have  full  right  of  trading,  and  that  the  confession  of  Augsburg  should 
continue  to  be  their  rule  of  faith.*  Veissenberg,  Pirkel,  Lais,  Oberpahlen, 
Ringen  or  Tushin,  and  Atzel  now  subm.ittod,^  while  other  towns  which 
resisted  had  their  environs  wasted,  and  were  evontually  captured.  As 
the  Grand  Master  and  many  of  the  knights  still  oiTered  a  stubborn 
resistance,  and  several  of  the  principal  fortresses  held  out,  the  country 
was  again  systematically  ravaged.;  the  torch  and  the  sword  were 
unsparingly  used,  and  the  people  and  their  property  transplanted.  The 
kings  of  Poland,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  appealed  to  the  tzar  to  spare  the 
land.  His  reply  to  all  three  was  haughty  and  unmistakable.  Livonia 
was  formerly  a  province  tributary  to  Russia,  it  had  during  Russians 
weakness  shaken  itself  loose,  but  now  it  was  again  at  her  feet,  and  it  was 
no  concern  of  theirs.  A  short  respite  was  meanwhile  granted  to  the 
Order  by  a  treaty  made  in  November,  1559.  This  was  owing  to  a 
diversion  made  by  the  Tartars,  before  whom  Ivan  did  not  wish  to  divide 
his  forces.)  Devlet  Girai  having  heard  that  Ivan's  hands  were  fuU  in  the 
north,  summoned  the  Nogais  to  his  help,  collected,  it  is  said,  a  force 
of  one  hundred  thousand  horsemen,  and  in  December,  1558,  ordered 
bis  son  Muhammed  Girai  fo  march  upon  Riazan,  the  oghlan  Makhmet 
on  Tula,  and  the  Nogais  and  princes  of  Shirin  on  Koshira.  They  had 
not  advanced  far  when  they  heard  that  the  Russians  were  quite  ready  to 
meet  them,  and  seeing  the  preparations  tliey  had  made,  Muhammed 
Girai  hastily  retreated,  and  lost  matfy  men  and  horses  from  fatigue.  The 
Russians  pursued  him  as  far  as  Oskol,  finding  the  route  strewn  with  corpses. 
On  another  side  the  latter  attadced  the  Nogais,  who  had  abandoned 
thear  own  Khan,  islam  (?  IsmaelX  to  join  Devlet  Girai,  and  captured 
fifteen  thousand  horses  near  Perekop.    In  order  to  press  his  advantages, 
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Ivan  sent  hit  favourite  Daniel  Adashef,  at  the  h^d  of  a  considerable 
body  of  boyard-followeri,  Cossacks,  and  streliues,  against  the  Krim. 
That  brave  commander,  having  built  a  number  of  flat  barges  in  the  then 
uninhabited  district  near  Kremenchuk,  descended  the  Dnieper  to  its 
mouth  with  eight  thousand  men :  then  taking  possession  of  two  ships 
whidi  were  at  anchor  off  the  shore,  he  proceeded  to  land  in  the 
Taurida.  The  Tartars  were  panic-stridcen  and  lost  their  heads,  and  we 
are  told  that  for  fifteen  days  Adashef  devastated  without  opposition  the 
western  parts  of  the  Krim,  burnt  the  Tartar  huts,  captured  their  cattle^ 
and  made  many  prisoners,  whom  he  intended  to  ezdiange  for  the 
Russians  and  Livonians  kept  in  captivity  by  the  Tartars. 

He  returned  in  triumph,  and  having  found  some  Turks  among  the 
prisoners,  he  sent  thton  to  the  pashas  of  Ochakof,  saying  he  had  no  cause 
of  quarrd  with  the  Sultan.  They  made  him  presents  and  praised  his 
bravery.  Devlet  Girai  having  recovered  his  balance,  went  in  pursuit  and 
followed  him  up  the  Dniepo',  but  fiukd  to  overtake  him.*  Adashef  was 
received  with  great  rejoicings,  and  was  rewarded  with  some  medals  by 
the  tsar. 

Meanwhile  the  war  broke  out  again  with  fresh  fury  in  Livonia,  and 
Ivan  contented  himsdf  with  urging  the  Nogais  and  Don  rmyfflfH  to 
continue  harassing  the  Tartars.  In  1559  the  Prince  of  Tumen  sent  to 
ask  that  he  might  be  numbered  among  the  vassals  of  the  empire.t 
The  Circassians  also  asked  that  Ivan  would  send  them  officers  to 
direct  their  operations  against  the  Tartars,  and  clergy  to  convert  them 
to  Christianity.  This  was  complied  with,  and  the  tzar  sent  them  the 
brave  Vi^mevetzki,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  priests.t 

After  the  truce  which  had  been  signed  with  Livonia  the  Grand  Master 
Ketler,  who  no  doubt  felt  it  was  a  very  hollow  affair,  went  with  some  of 
his  chief  dignitaries  to  Poland,  where  he  persuaded  Augustus,  its  king, 
and  his  diet  that  the  growing  power  of  Russia  was  a  menace  to  Poland. 
A  treaty  of  alliance  was  drawn  up  by  which  the  Grand  Master  and  the 
archbish<^  of  Riga  surrendered  to  the  king  Uie  fortresses  of  Marien^ 
hausen,  Lauban,  Acherat,  Diineburg,  Rosichen,  and  Lutaen  as  a  gauge 
of  their  fidelity,  and  undertook  to  pay  him  seven  hundred  thousand 
florins  when  the  war  was  over.  He  meanwhile  undertook  to  defend 
Livonia,  which  he  now  added  to  his  other  dominions.  We  are  told  the 
Duke  of  Mecklenburgh  senf  him  tome  fresh  troops  raised  in  Germany. 
The  Imperial  diet  granted  Ketler  one  hundred  thousand  ducats,  the  Duke 
of  Prussia  and  the  magistrates  of  Revel  also  sent  him  considerable  sums. 
One  merchant  of  Riga  advanced  thirty  thousand  marks  on  a  simple 
promissory  note.  Feeling  himself  strong,  Ketler  broke  the  pact  a  month 
before  the  truce  tttrmbatedf  and  invaded  the  neighbourhood  of  Dorpat, 
to  which  he  laid  siege.    This  he  was  oUiged  to  raise  on  account  of  the 
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tempestuous  weather  and  discontent  of  the  troops.  Turning  aside  he 
then  attacked  Lais,  which,  although  only  garrisoned  with  four  hundred 
men,  gallantly  foiled  all  efforts  to  capture  it,  and  the  too  rash  Ketkr  was 
forced  to  withdraw.  Augustus  now  wrote  a  letter  asking  theTxarto 
withdraw  from  Livonia,  wnich  had  become  the  vassal  of  Lithuania,  while 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  the  protector  of  **  the  Livonian  Order,''  also 
wrote  asking  him  to  cease  his  attacks.  The  Russians  meanwhile 
crowded  over  the  frontiers,  and  ravaged  the  land  as  far  as  the  gulf  of 
Riga,  captured  Marienbuigh,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Livonian 
towns,  and  situated  on  an  island  on  a  lake.  Large  numbers  of  the 
Livonians  were  found  in  the  forests,  and  were  carried  off  to  be  sold 
as  slaves,  a  grim  proof  of  Muscovite  policy  at  this  period,  while  the  skilful 
Russian  general  Kurbsid  marched  from  one  victory  to  another.  One 
of  his  battles  was  curious,  as  having  commenced  at  midnight.  The 
issue  was  ever  the  same,  and  rested  with  the  strongest  battalions.* 

Meanwhile  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1560  Ivan  lost  his  wife 
Anastasia,  the  good  angel  who  had  tempered  his  rough  character  so  well. 
**  With  the  loss  of  his  wife,^  says  Karamrin,  **  Ivan  lost  the  instinct  of 
virtue.**  The  rest  of  his  reign  was  a  dismal  carnival  of  deatfi,  and  well 
earned  him  the  title  of  '' Terrible,"  and  marks  him  as  one  of  the  greatest 
tyrants  who  have  crushed  the  human  race.  His  two  chief  councillors 
hitherto  had  been  Adashef  and  Sylvestfsr.  To  them  were  due  the  vast 
reforms  in  the  empire.  He  now  began  to  feel  their  good  advice  and 
counsel  irksome,  and  longed  to  be  free  from  control.  This  feeling 
was  fanned  by  those  about  the  court  who  had  occasion  to  fear  or  respect 
these  two  men,  who  had  discountenanced  the  late  war  with  Livonia,  and 
had  urged  Ivan  to  fight  against  the  infidels  and  not  the  Christians.  The 
informers  accused  them  of  having  caused  the  death  of  the  tzarina  by 
their  sorceries,  and  of  having  the  secret  power  of  the  basilisk.  Such 
tales  were  easily  believed  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They  were  tried  in 
their  absence  and  found  guilty.  Sylvester  was  exiled  to  the  monastery 
of  Solovetski  on  the  White  Sea,  while  Adashef  was  remitted  to  prison  at 
Dorpat,  where  he  shortly  after  died.t  The  Txar  gave  princely  alms  to  the 
clergy  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  and  within  ten  days  we  find  some 
of  them,  headed  by  the  metropolitan,  urging  him  to  marry  again. 

The  old  ways  were  now  changed.  It  was  Charles  II.'s  teign,  after 
CromweU's.  Sobriety  was  jeered  at,  and  decency  and  temperance  were 
ridiculed.  Those  who  retained  their  dignity  and  looked  askance  at  the 
change  had  wine  poured  over  their  heads.  A  new  class  of  courtiers  was 
naturally  forthcoming,  who  were  not  all  laics,  and  who  were  ready,  as  is 
the  wont  of  such,  with  easy  answers  to  satisfy  the  conscientious  scruples 
of  the  monarch  when  they  arose.  Women  and  wine  became  the  chief 
deities  of  the  court,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  libertine  looked 
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upon  those  whose  manners  were  austere  and  correct,  and  who  were 
therefore  silent  monitors  of  himsdf,  as  enemies.  The  relatives  and 
friends  of  Adashef  were  slaughtered  or  exiled.  Informers  were  ever  ready, 
as  in  the  reign  of  terror  in  France,  to  report  incautious  words  or  looks 
on  the  part  of  the  grandees,  and  the  penalty  was  death,  however  great 
and  noble  the  victim.  Sheremetief,  the  hero  of  the  Taurida,  barely 
escaped.  Being  imprisoned  in  a  loathsome  place,  the  tiar  visited  hin^ 
and  said,  *^  Where  are  your  treasures,  you  pass  for  a  ridi  man  T  "  My 
treasures,  sire,'*  said  the  boyard, "  I  have  sent  to  Jesus  Christ,  my  Saviour, 
by  the  hands  of  the  poor."*  He  was  obliged  to  retire  to  a  monastery, 
while  his  brother  was  killed.  The  horrors  increased  daily,  and  the  future 
seemed  gloomier  than  the  past;  the  Tzar  became  daily  more  suspicious 
and  more  cruel,  while  to  add  to  the  revolting  scene,  he  was  not  only  a 
devotee  of  religion  like  Louis  XL,  but  he  excused  his  doings  with  that 
perverse  sophistry  which  is  so  often  the  accompaniment  of  crime,  and  of 
which  the  French  revolution  furnishes  so  many  examples. 

Meanwhile  the  war  was  continued  in  Livonia.  A  fresh  army  of  ten 
thousand  men  was  sent  there  in  1560,  with  the  same  result.  What  could 
a  tew  hundred  knights  do  against  the  legions  of  Russia  ?  The  land- 
marshal  Bell,  was  captured.  His  brave  and  chivakic  words  attracted 
^he  admiration  of  his  captors,  but  being  sent  on  to  Moscow,  he  suffered 
the  fate  of  those  who  were  frank  there,  and  on  telling  the  tzar  that 
Livonia  detested  slavery  and  fought  for  honour  and  liberty,  and  that  the 
Russians  fought  like  barbarians  steeped  in  blood,  he  was  beheaded.'^ 
The  strong  fortress  of  Fellin  surrendered  somewhat  pusillanimously, 
and  the  late  Grand  Master  of  the  knighu,  the  aged  Furstemberg,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Russians,  by  whom  he  was  well  treated.  With 
Fellin  a  number  of  other  fortresses  came  into  the  conqueror's  hands. 

The  end  of  "  the  Order  "  was  at  hand.  The  Swedish  king  Eric  took 
possession  of  Esthonia.  The  Grand  Master  Ketler,  the  archbishop  of 
Riga,  and  the  deputies  of  Livonia  repaired  to  Vilna,  where,  in  the 
presence  of  the  King  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  it  was  dissolved. 
Sigismund  Augustus  was  recognised  as  King  of  Livonia,  and  undertook 
again  to  defend  it  against  Russia,  while  Ketler  was  appointed  hereditary 
Duke  of  Courland.  He  publicly  divested  himself  of  his  cross  and  mantle, 
and  gave  up  the  official  seal  of  the  Order  to  Prince  Radzivil,  who  was 
nominated  governor  of  Livonia.  Thus  passed  away  one  of  the  most 
romantic  communities  in  Europe,  whose  special  story  might  surely  tempt 
a  fitting  historian.  Founded  by  crusading  knights  among  the  heathen 
Esthonians  and  Liefs,  the  conquerors  were  but  a  small  garrison,  and 
their  prowess  and  valour,  great  as  it  was,  was  overmatched  by  the 
tremendous  power  of  Russia.  Their  descendanu  still  hold  the  lands, 
the  names  and  the  language  of  their  crusading  ancestors,  and  still  form 
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tie  chief  leaven  in  the  gqveniinf  caste  of  the  coontry.  They  have 
femtshed  the  hraint  and  the  vifour  which  have  made  the  later 
Russia  what  it  is,  while  Oerpat,  their  cafihal,  is  a  hoostfiold  word 
wherever  coUiure  is  known.  This  was  a  fitting  revenge ;  and  allhoagfc 
we  may  cling  fondly  to  the  romantic  memeties  which  surroondtheqaainl 
old  castles  of  the  knights,  we  must  not  finget  that  the  state  of  things  in 
Livonia  had  become  an  anomaly.  The  grand  old  tree  was,  to  nse  a 
simile  of  Karaman^  rotten  and  dried  up  in  its  branches^  and  vdien  the 
gale  came  it  inevitably  cdlapsed  into  ruin.  Narva,  Dorpat,  Allentaken, 
and  several  districts  in  the  provinces  of  Erven  and  Virlandia  were  in  the 
hands  of  Russia ;  Sweden  secured  Harria,  Revel,  and  half  of  Virlandia ; 
Magnus,  the  brother  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  had  the  island  of  Oesel ; 
KeUer  had  Couriand  and  Semigaliia,  while  the  Pdes  took  Southern 
Livonia.*  Ivan  now  made  overtures  for  a  union  in  marriage  with  one  of 
the  sisters  of  Sigismund.  These,  however,  fell  through,  as  the  Polish 
king  insisted  upon  reconquering  the  part  of  Livonia  held  by  the 
Russians. 

Ivan  then  married  the  daughter  of  the  Circassian  prince  of  Temnik, 
who  had  been  bi^ptised  with  the  name  of  Maria.  This  was  on  the  aist 
of  August,  is6i.  The  next  year  the  Krim  Khan  made  a  demonstration 
against  Southern  Russia,  but  speedily  retired  again,!  and  Ivan  determined 
to  press  the  war  against  Lithuania;  His  army  numbered  two  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  men,  with  eighty  thousand  mae  hundred  camp- 
followers,  and  two  hundred  pieces  of  artillery.  He  qieedily  captured 
Polotsk,  the  capital  of  White  Russia,  and  famous  for  its  wealth  and 
prosperity,  tran^>orted  many  of  its  chief  inhabitants,  destroyed  the  Latin 
churches,  and  caused  the  Jews  to  be  baptised.  He  took  the  title  of 
Grand  Prince  of  Polotsk,  anct  incorporated  the  heritage  of  the  famous 
Gorislava  with  the  Muscovite  dominions.}  Having  put  the  town  in  a 
state  of  deience  and  granted  a  six  months'  truce  to  the  Lithuanians,  Ivan 
again  retired  to  Moscow.  He  wrote  to  inform  Devlet  Girai  of  his  victory. 
His  letter  was  couched  in  somewhat  arrogant  terms ;  reminded  the 
Khan  of  the  constant  failure  of  the  Tartar,  attacks  on  Russia ;  told  him 
of  the  Christian  churches  he  had  built  at  Kaxan  and  Astrakhan,  and 
praised  the  faithfulness  of  the  Nogais  and  Circassians.  He  also 
released  some  of  the  Tartar  prisoners  who  had  been  for  some  years  in 
priscm,  but  in  the  letter  he  no  longer  addressed  the  Khan  as  his  brother, 
nor  spoke  of  supplicating  him  as  formerly,  but  used  the  word  sahitation. 
Nevertheless  the  presents  of  the  Tzar  and  the  skill  of  the  envoy  so 
won  over  the  Khan  that  a  peace  of  two  years  was  agreed  upon  between 
them,  and  he  also  disclosed  a  secret  of  some  moment.  This  was  the 
project  Sultan  Suliman  had  formed  to  counteract  the  recent  Russian 
successes.    He  proposed  to  join  the  Don  and  the  Volga  by  a  canal,  to 
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build  a  fortress  on  the  Perevololca,  where  the  two  rivers  mpproftch  nearest 
to  one  another,  a  second  one  on  the  Volga,  near  the  modem  Txarittiny 
and  another  near  the  Caspian,  and  to  retake  Kasan  and  Astrakhan. 
Fortunately  for  Russia,  the  Khan  was  as  jealous  of  the  Sultan  as  he  was 
of  the  Tsar,  and  while  he  urged  the  impossibility  of  the  scheme  to  the 
former  he  informed  the  latter  about  it.* 

In  the  year  1563  died  the  metropolitan  Macarius,  an  inoffensive  person. 
Under  his  auspices  printing  was  first  introduced  into  Russia.  The  first 
work  which  came  from  the  Russian  press  was  ^  The  Acts  and  Episdes  of 
the  Apostles."  It  aroused  the  opposition  of  an  army  of  scribes  and 
copyists,  and  also  the  superstitious  opposition  of  the  people.  The 
printers  had  to  escape,  and  fled  to  Constantine  of  Volhynia,  under  whose 
patronage  the  Bible  was  printed  at  Ostrog  in  1581.  Macarius  was 
succeeded  by  Athanasius.t 

We  now  find  Ivan  again  at  issue  with  the  Poles.  One  of  the 
grievances  was  that  the  Polish  king  refused  him  the  title  of  Tzar.  In  one 
of  his  letters  he  asserts  that  everybody  knew  his  dynasty  was  descended 
from  Caesar  Augustus.!  The  first  encounter  was  unfortunate  for  the 
Russians,  who  were  surprised,  and  Prince  Shuiski  was  killed.1 

The  terrible  cruelties  and  fickleness  of  Ivan  were  producing  another 
result.  Several  of  the  most  distinguished  Russians  abandoned  him  and 
went  into  exile.  Among  these  were  the  Cossack  leader  Dimitri  Vlshne- 
vetski,  and  the  two  brothers  CherkaskiJ  but  a  more  important  exile  was 
the  brave  Andrew  Kurbski,  to  whose  prowess  the  Russian  arms  had  owed 
so  much.  Ivan  suspected  him  of  having  designs  upon  the  principality  of 
Yaroslavl,  and  he  accordingly  fled  to  Lithuania.  Karamzin  has  given 
us  the  letters  which  passed  between  him  and  the  tzar,  which  Were 
marked  by  bitter  sneers -and  scoffing  on  either  side,  and  on  that  of  Ivan 
by  arrogant  and  supercilious  language  mingled  with  abundant  phrases 
from  holy  writ,  well  befitting  the  Caligula  of  Russian  history,  who 
deemed  his  right  to  trample  on  men  to  be  divine,  who  recalled  the  evils 
that  had  befallen  the  emperors  of  Byzantium  when  they  forsook  the 
dictates  of  their  conscience  for  those  of  their  counsellors.  Its  sharp  and 
bitter  phrases  were  probably  not  all  his  own.  They  only  embittered 
Kurbski,  who  now  openly  joined  Sigismund,  and  was  granted  the 
valuable  fief  of  Kovel.  He  also  headed  an  army  of  seventy  thousand 
Poles,  Lithuanians,  Prussians,  Germans,  Hungarians,  and  Wallachians, 
who  niarched  upon  Polotsk ;  while  Devlet  Girai,  with  sixty  thousand  of 
his  Tartars,  attacked  Riazan.lf  The  tzar  had  disbanded  the  army  of  the 
Ukraine,  but  the  brave  citizens  of  Riazan  repelled  the  invaders  without 
his  assistance.  Three  thousand  of  them  were  killed  in  a  struggle  outside 
its  walls,  and  Mamai,  one  of  the  principal  Tartars,  with  five  hundred 
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followers^  who  liad  stayed  b^md  to  plunder  Pronsk,  was  captured*  The 
Russian  aims  were  not  less  successful  against  the  Lithuanians  and  their 
new  friend  Kurbsid»  who  compared  his  conduct  in  invading  Russia  to 
that  of  Davidi  who,  when  persecuted  by  Saul,  attacked  Isfael.  His  raids 
caused  usdess  misery  to  the  frontier  districts,  while  they  inflamed  the 
dark  broodings  of  Ivan,  who  began  to  suspect  those  about  him  sdU  more, 
and  longed  for  proofs  of  their  guilt,  ¥rfaich  seemed  never  to  come.  He 
seemed,  in  the  words  of  Kelly,  to  have  constantly  before  his  mental  vision 
a  vast  and  perpetual  conspiracy  of  the  nobles  against  his  poiK-er.  He 
now  followed  more  closely  in  the  steps  of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  and 
retired  to  Alexandrofsld,  a  fortress  encompassed  by  a  gloomy  forest,  the 
fit  haunt  of  tyranny.  He  thence  denounced  by  letter  to  the  clergy  and 
people  the  crimes  of  which  the  grandees  had  been  guihy  during  his 
minority,  and  the  new  projects  which  his  frensy  attributed  to  them 
against  his  own  life  and  that  of  his  son,  and  ended  by  declaring  that  his 
wounded  heart  resigned  the  government  of  a  State  which  was  so  thronged 
with  traitors.  On  hearing  this  read,  the  people,  who  had  been  won 
by  the  flatteries  of  the  crafty  despot  were  astonished  and  aghast, 
and  thought  themsdves  lost.  Who  thenceforth  would  defend  them? 
The  priests  and  nobles,  either  in  consequence  of  the  fear  with  which  the 
people  inspired  them,  or  of  the  universal  spirit  of  servility,  exclaimed 
'*  That  thehr  Tzar  had  over  them  an  indescribable  right  of  life  and  death, 
that  he  might  therefore  punish  them  at  his  pleasure ;  but  that  the  State 
could  not  exist  without  a  master;  that  Ivan  was  their  legitimate 
sovereign  whom  God  had  given  them,  the  head  of  the  church ;  without 
him,  who  could  preserve  the  purity  of  religion,  who  could  save  millions 
of  souls  from  eternal  perdition  }***  He  agreed  to  come  back  on  condition 
that  he  might  exercise  his  vengeance  against  whom  he  pleased  without 
being  called  to  account,  and  the  clergy  thereupon  timidly  surrendered  their 
greatest  privilege,  that  of  suing  for  mercy  for  the  innocent.  His  appear- 
ance  was  much  changed  by  the  demon  that  possessed  him.  ''  His  large 
robust  body,  his  ample  chest  and  broad  shoulders  had  shrunk ;  his  head, 
which  had  been  shaded  with  thick  locks,  was  become  bald  ;  the  thin  and 
scattered  remains  of  a  beard,  which  was  lately  the  ornament  of  his  facr. 
now  disfigured  it.  His  eyes  were  dull,  and  his  features,  mariced  with  a 
ravenous  ferocity,  were  deformed.^t 

He  deserted  the  old  Kremlin,  the  palace  of  his  fathers,  and  built  him- 
self a  new  fortress  at  Mosct)w.  He  formed  a  new  body  guard  for  him- 
self, consisting  of  one  thousand  chosen  companions,  called  oprichniks, 
for  whom  he  found  quarters  in  the  streets  adjoining  his  palace,  whence 
he  drove  the  inhabitants.  To  these  satellites  he  soon  after  gave  twelve 
thousand  of  the  estates  nearest  the  capital,  of  which  in  the  depth  of 
winter  he  deprived  their  rightful  possessors.}    He  now  proceeded  with 
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another  series  of  proscriptions,  the  brave  Prince  Shoiski  leadhig  the 
proces»on  of  victims.  Meanwhile  his  new  prsetorians,  spies,  tnformers, 
and  assassins  carrying  at  their  saddle»i>ows  a  dog's  head  and  a  broomy 
the  former  to  show  they  were  prepared  to  worry  the  Tsar's  enemies,  and 
the  latter  that  they  would  sweep  them  from  the  earth,  committed  hideous 
atrocities.  One  of  their  tricks  was  certainly  ingenious.  They  would 
send  one  of  their  servants  to  hide  a  rich  article  in  the  house  of  some 
merchant  or  grandeOi  and  on  its  being  found  there  would  charge  him 
with  intention  to  steal  it,  and  levy  black  mail  accordingly.* 

Like  Louis  XL,  Ivan  was  in  mortal  dread  of  being  murdered,  and 
surrounded  his  retreat  at  Alexandrofski  with  all  kinds  of  precautions. 
Like  him,  he  also  devoted  much  time  to  religious  exercises.  He  adopted 
a  monastic  life,  and  styled  himself  abbot;  while  three  hundred  of  his 
companions  became  his  monks;  and  wore  black  gowns  over  their 
garments  of  golden  tissue  bordered  with  sable.  Their  life  was  strictly 
ruled.  They  rose  at  three  and  went  to  service,  which  lasted  till  six  or 
seven,  the  Tzar  weeping,  praying,  and  reading  with  extraordinary  fervoun 
At  eight  mass  was  said.  At  ten  they  had  breakfast  together.  While  the 
Tzar  read>  wine  and  hydromel  overflowed  at  the  table,  and  each  day 
was  a  festivaL  Afterwards  he  talked  with  his  favourites,  or  went  to  the 
cells  to  superintend  and  watch  the  torture  applied  to  his  prisoners,  from 
which  diabolical  sight  he  generally  returned  with  a  brighter  &ce  and 
more  vigorous  step.  At  eight  vespers  were  said ;  at  ten  he  went  to 
bed,  while  three  blind  men  soothed  him  to  sleep  by  telling  him  stories* 
At  midnight  he  rose  to  pray.  Often  important  affairs  of  State  were 
settled  in  church,  and  most  sanguinary  orders  were  given  at  mass.  This 
strange  life  was  varied  by  occasional  bear  hunts  and  journeys,  in  which 
the  Tzar  inspected  the  fortresses  and  the  monasteries.!  He  patronised 
the  Germans  who  settled  in  Russia,  and  allowed  them  to  have  a  Lutheran 
church  at  Moscow :  but  he  continued  bis  insane  jealousy  of  the  old 
boyards,  doubtless  incited  largely  by  the  dastards  who  formed  the 
oprichnina.  In  order  to  implicate  them,  false  letters  were  written  as  if 
signed  by  Sigismund  of  Poland,  enticing  them  to  rebellion,  and  when 
this  did  not  avail,  they  were  charged  with  wishing  to  put  an  old  manf 
almost  in  his  dotage,  named  Feodorof,  who  was  master  of  the  horse,  on 
the  throne.  He  was  dressed  in  Royal  robes,  a  crown  put  on  his  head,  and 
a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  Ivan  then  feigned  to  salute  himi  and  ran  a 
poniard  into  his  heart.  His  body  was  thrown  to  the  dogs.  His  death 
was  followed  by  that  of  other  suspected  persons,  among  others  Dimitri 
Riapololski,  who  had  fought  so  bravely  against  the  Krim  Tartars,  and 
whose  head  when  taken  to  the  Tzar  was  brutally  kicked  by  him.t  Others 
perished  by  torture  and  otherwise.  The  metropolitan  Philqp.  a  brave 
and  godly  man,  who  had  dared  to  reprove  the  monster,  was  deposed  and 
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imprisoned.  HiUierto,  says  Karamsiny  Ivan  bad  been  content  to 
destroy  individuals^  he  now  proceeded  to  exterminata  whole  townst  The 
people  of  Toijek  having  opposed  the  oprichniks^  a  riQt  ensued,  and  they 
were  punished  with  t(Mtare  and  thrown  into  the  river.  Similar  scenes 
took  place  at  Kolomna.* 

The  horrors  of  the  time  were  enhanced  by  new  inroads  of  the  plague» 
which  came  this  time  from  Sweden  and  Esthonia;  by  a  failure  of  the 
crops  and  an  invasion  of  rats,  which  ate  up  what  there  was  in  the 
granaries.!  But  meanwhile  the  external  politics  of  Russia  were  as  bright 
as  her  internal  condition  was  gk>omy.  We  are  told  that  Prince  Spat,  Yam^ 
gurchi  Azi,  and  the  oghlan  Akhmet,  refugees  from  Kazan,  persuaded  the 
Krim  Khan  that  Ivan's  intentions  towards  htm  were  treacherous,  and  as  he 
also  received  a  timely  present  of  30^000  ducats  from  Sigismund,  he  wrote 
the  Tzar  a  letter  bidding  him  give  up  his  conquests  at  Kazan  and  Astra- 
khan to  him.  In  September,  1565,  the  Khan  crossed  the  Donetz,  carrying 
his  artillery  on  carts,  and  besi^^d  Bolkhof,but^as  on  previous  occasions, 
he  deemed  it  prudent  to  withdraw  on  the  approach  of  the  Russian  army. 
Ivan  was  well  represented  In  the  Taurida  by  his  envoy  Nagai,  who 
informed  him  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Kavan  Tartars,  the  Cheremisses, 
and  Mordvins  with  die  Krim  Khan,  and  who  bravely  refused  to  leave  his 
post  where  his  office  as  ^y  was  naturally  not  grateful  to  the  Tartars* 
Devlet  Girai  was  tolerably  impartial^  for  in  15/67  we  find  him  making  a  raid 
on  Poland,  his  excuse  being  that  the  tribute  had  not  been  duly  paid.:t 
After  a  chipnic  strife,  which  bad  lasted  for  some  years,  Ivan  made  peace 
in  1569  withr  Sigismund  of  Poland.} 

About  this  time  we  find  the  Turkish  Sultan  Selim,  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Nogai,  Khivan,  and  Bnkharian  Princes,  and  the  Polish  envoys  ai 
Constantinople,  detemuning  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  his  predecessor 
Suliman,  for  the  recovery  of  Astn^dian.  DeWet  Girai  in  vain  urged  diat 
the  [dan  was  impracticable  in  winter  because  of  the  cold,  and  in  summer 
because  of  the  drought,  and  that  it  would  be  much  easier  to  attack  the 
Ukraine.  The  Sultan  would  not  heed  this  advice,  and  sent  fifteen 
thousand  spahis  and  two  thousand  janissaries  to  Kafia  in  the  spring  of 
1569,  and  ordered  Kasim,  the  pasha  of  that  town,  to  go  to  Pere- 
volok  and  to  dig  a  canal  between  the  Don  and  the  Volga.  The  pasha 
set  out  on  the  31st  of  May,  and  was  soon  joined  by  the  Khan  with  fifty 
thousand  men  on  the  plain  of  Kachalinsk,  where  they  awaited  the  boats 
that  came  up  the  Don  from  Azof.  These  boats,  which  had  the  heavy 
cannon  on  board;  and  also  a  large  quantity  of  gold,  only  carried  five 
hundred  soldiers,  besides  two  thousand  five  hundred  rowers,  who 
were  chiefly  Christian  galley-slaves.  In  the  shallows  the  guns  had  to  be 
disembarked  and  dragged  along  with  immense  labour.  The  Cossacks  of 
the  Don  meanwhile  left  their  haunts  and  retired.     The  pasha  soon 
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discovered  the  impracticability  of  malcing  the  proposed  canal,  and, 
having  sent  his  heavy  artillery  back  to  Azof^  marched  with  twelve  guns 
towards  Astrakhan.  The  Tzar  bad  meanwhile  sent  an  army  to  protect 
the  latter  town,  and  had  also  sent  presents  to  gkin  over  the  pasha  of 
Kaffa ;  these  were  accepted,  and  the  envoys,  after  a  princely  welcomei 
were  remitted  to  prison. 

On  the  26th  of  September  the  Turks  and  Tartars  encamped  near 
Astrakhan,  and  were  there  met  by  the  Nogais  and  such  of  the  Astrakhan 
people  as  sided  with  them,  and  proceeded  to  plant  a  wooden  fortress 
there,  but  the  Khan's  men  were  discontented,  and  on  the  approach  of  a 
Russian  force  he  burnt  the  buiMings  he  had  erected  and  retreated  hastily. 
Devlet  Girai,  who  had  a  motive  in  doing  so,  conducted  his  allies  by  a 
terrible  road,  where  neither  food  nor  water  could  be  had,  and  where 
many  of  them  perbhedf  and  others  were  captured  by  the  Circassians. 
Aftex  a  month's  march,  Kasim  returned  with  but  a  handful  of  men  to 
Azo^  where  the  powder  magazine  soon  after  blew  up,  and  the  town  was 
burnt  down,  together  with  the  ships  in  the  harbour.  The  Krim  Khan,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Russian  envoy,  tpok  credit  for  having  misled  Ae  Turks 
and  caused  the  ruin  of  the  enterprise.*  Elsewhere  we  read  how 
the  Russians  in  1568  founded  a  fortress  on  the  Terek,  to  consolidate 
their  dominions  among  the  Circassians,  and  to  support  Temruk,  Ivan's 
father-in-law,  who  was  apparently  pressed  by  his  neighbours.!  We  also 
find  the  Shah  of  Persia  and  the  chiefs  of  Shamakhi,  Bokhara,  and 
Samarcand  sending  embassies  to  Moscow  to  secure  Ivan's  alliance  and 
the  privilege  of  trading  with  Kazan  and  Astrakhan.  The  Hanseatic 
merchants  frequented  the  port  of  Narva,  while  the  English  Company  was 
especially  a.ctive  in  pushing  its  trade.  Its  representative  at  this  time 
was  Anthony  Jenkinson. 

The  English  were  granted  permission  to  trade  with  Persia,  and  to 
found  a  colony  on  the  Vuichegda.  They  were  allowed  to  manufacture 
iron  on  paying  a  denga  for  every  pound  exported  to  England,  &c.  A 
more  curious  event,  however,  was  a  secret  mission  which  Ivan  sent  to 
EUsabethy  asking  her  if  in  cas^  of  need  he  might  find  refuge  in  England. 
The  answer  sent  by  the  Queen  is  stiU  extant  in  the  Russian  archives. 
It  was  written  in  the  presence  of  the  Chancellor  Bacon,  of  Lords  Parr 
Nerthampton,  Russell,  Arundel,  &c.,  and  promised  the  Tear  a  refuge  in 
England,  with  the  right  of  travelling  where  he  wanted,  of  practising  the 
Greek  faith,  &c.|  In  1569  Ivan  lost  his  seiiond  wife  Maria.  Again  it 
was  hinted  that  the  tzarina  had  been  poisdned,  and  a  most  sickening 
and  brutal  series  of  murders  followed.  Ivan  suspected  his  cousin 
Vladimir  of  conspiracy  against  him.  A  perjured  servant  swore  he 
intended  poisoning  the  Tzar,  and  the  cup  of  poison,  which  had  been  duly 
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prepared  as  evidence,  was  drunk  by  the  wretched  prince,  by  his  wife 
Eudoxia  and  his  children.  The  fenude  attendants  of  the  princess,  we 
are  told,  bearded  the  inhuman  tyrant,  and  when  he  offered  them  pardon 
denounced  him  to  his  £ace,  and  bade  him  do  his  worst  They  were 
undressed  and  shot*  Vladimir's  mother,  then  a  nun,  having  dared  to 
weep  at  the  &te  of  her  son,  was  drowned  in  the  Sheksna.  The  famous 
old  city  of  Novgorod  now  passed  under  the  harrow,  on  a  foiged  charge 
of  complicity  with  the  Poles,  which  had  been  made  by  a  miscreant  from 
Volhynia  named  Peter.  Ivan  went  thither  at  the  head  of  his  infernal 
legion  of  praetorians.  On  the  way  they  committed  the  most  diabolical 
outrages  at  Tuer,  Mednoie,  and  Torjek,  but  Great  Novgorod  was  the 
scene  of  their  most  terrible  orgies.  The  churches  were  overtitmed  and 
destroyed  and  their  contents  pillaged,  the  inhabitants  were  drowned  in 
families  as  in  the  noyades  of  Lyons :  they  were  coated  with  combustible 
materials,  burnt  to  death  and  tortured,  the  presiding  genius  being  the 
Nero  of  the  North  himself.t  Kelly  has  summed  up  some  of  the  events 
of  this  bloody  year.  ''Ivan,"  he  says,  '^ butchered  with  his  own  hand  a 
throng  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  whom  he  had  hei4>ed  together  in 
a  vast  enclosure,  and  when  at  last  his  strength  failed  to  second  his  fiiry, 
he  gave  up  the  remainder  to  his  select  guard,  to  his  slaves,  to  his  dogs, 
and  to  the  opened  ice  of  the  Volkho^  in  which  for  more  than  a  month 
these  hapless  beings  were  daily  engulphed  by  hundreds.  Then,  declaring 
that  his  justice  was  satisfied,  he  retired,  seriously  recommending  himself 
to  the  prayers  of  the  survivors,  who  took  special  care  not  to  neglect 
.  obedience  to  the  orders  of  their  terrestrial  deity."} 

It  is  said  that  sixty  thousand  men  perished  in  this  massacre  at 
Novgorod  and  the  neighbourhood.  The  dead  in  great  numbers  had  to 
be  thrown  into  a  huge  common  grave.  Novgorod  was  ahnost  desert,  and 
one  large  quarter  formerly  thronged  with  merchants  was  made  into  an 
open  square.}  Ivan  had  reserved  the  same  fate  for  Pskof,  but  his  moody 
and  wanton  caprice  was  turned  aside  by  seeing  the  people  crowding  to 
the  churches,  asking  for  mercy  from  heaven,  and  by  their  humble 
submission.  We  are  told  that  a  hermit  had  the  temerity  to  ofier 
him  for  food  some  raw  flesh  in  Lent  "  How  is  this,"  he  said,  "  I 
am  a  Christian,  and  don't  eat  meat  in  Lent"  "  You  are  mistaken,"  said 
the  recluse,  "you  feed  on  human  flesh  and  blood,  forgetting  not  only 
Lent  but  God  himself,"  and  he  ended  by  pouring  imprecations  on  his 
head.    The  frightened  Tzar  hastened  away.  I 

He  returned  to  Moscow  to  search  out  accompUces  in  the  sup- 
posed plot  at  Novgorod.  They  were  naturally  forthcoming.  A 
supply  of  the  richest  and  best  could  always  be  furnished  by  those  who 
pandered  to  his  thirst  for  blood.  On  the  2Sth  of  July,  1570,  the  publio 
square  of  Moscow  was  strewn  with  red-hot  braziers,  enormous  cauldrons 
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of  brass,  and  eighty  gibbets.  Five  hundred  of  the  most  illustrious 
nobles,  already  torn  by  tortures,  were  dragged  thither;  some  were 
massacred  amidst  the  joyful  acclamations  of  his  savage  satellites,  who 
shouted  ''hoida,  hoida"  (the  word  used  by  the  Tartars  to  encourage 
their  horses),  but  the  major  part  of  them  expired  under  the  protracted 
agony  of  being  slashed  with  knives  by  the  courtiers  of  the  Muscovite 
monster.  He  himself  transfixed  an  old  man  with  a  spear.  Neither 
were  women  spared  any  more  than  men,  says  Kelly.  Ivan  ordered  them 
to  be  hanged  atttheir  own  doors,  and  he  prohibited  their  husbands  irom 
going  out  or  in  without  passing  under  the  corpses  of  their  companions 
till  they  rotted  and  dropped  in  pieces  on  them.  Elsewhere  husbands  or 
children  were  listened  dead  to  the  places  which  they  occupied  at  the 
domestic  table,  and  their  wives  or  mothers  were  compelled  to  sit  for  days 
opposite  to  the  dear  and  lifeless  remains. 

To  the  dogs  and  bears  which  this  raging  madman  delighted  to  let 
loose  upon  the  people  w^  left  the  task  of  clearing  the  public  square  from 
the  mutilated  bodies  which  encumbered  it  .  .  .  New  modes  of 
punishment  were  daily  invented.  '  Very  soon  he  required  fratricides  and 
parricides.  Basmanof  was  required  to  kill  his  father,  Proxorc^ki  his 
brother.  With  confiscations,  monopolies,  taxes,  and  conquests  he 
arcusmlated  in  his  palace  the  riches  of  the  empire  of  the  Tartars.  To 
these  he  joined  those  of  the  Livonians,  whom  he  plundered,  though  he 
could  not  conquer  them.*  While  this  ravaging  was  going  <m  outside  the 
palace,  buffoons  and  reckless  riot  was  taking  place  inside,  and  yet  not  a 
hand  was  raised  to  kill  him.  His  divine  right  threw  the  people  at  the  feet  . 
of  this  fetish,  who  meanwhile  proclaimed,  "  I  am  your  god,  as  God  is 
mine;  my  throne,  like  that  of  the  omnipotent,  is  surrounded  by 
winged  archangels,  and  like  him  I  send  forth  armies  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men  and  two  hundred  cannons  against  my  enemies.*^ 

Ivan  continued  his  policy  towards  Livonia,  which  he  was  determined 
to  conquer.  His  intrigue  won  over  Magnus,  the  broker  of  the  Swedidi 
king,  whom  he  nominated  king  of  that  province,  but  the  people  would 
not  have  him,  nor  could  the  flattering  words  of  Ivan's  ministers  reccmdle 
them  in  their  own  words,  ''to  accept  as  their  liberator  he  ti^o  was  a 
tyrant  at  home.**}  The  only  result  of  the  campaign  was  another  ravaging 
of  the  open  country.S 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Tzar  was  a  singularly  selfish  one.  While  the 
rest  of  Europe,  and  especially  the  Empire,  wished  to  take  measures  against 
the  advancing  Turks,  we  find  him  sending  an  envoy  to  Constantinople  with 
courteous  messages.  This  was  in  157a  "My  master,**  said  the  latter,  "is 
not  an  enemy  of  the  faith  of  Islam.  Many  of  his  vassals  profess  it,  and 
worship  in  their  own  mosques,  as  the  princes  of  Kastmof,  Yurie^  Surojik, 
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and  Romanof.  At  Kadom>  in  the  province  of  Mechira,  many  of  the 
Tzar's  functionaries  profess  Mnhammedanism,  and  if  Simeon,  the  late 
Khan  of  Kazan,  and  the  tzaxevitch  Murtaza  have  t>een  baptised,  it  was  at 
their  own  request"*  But  the  Sultan  was  not  to  be  won  over  by  fair 
words,  he  asked  for  the  cession  of  Kazan  and  Astrakhan,  and  prepared 
for  war.  The  Khan  was  xeady  to  assist  him,  and  began  by  defeating  the 
Circassian  Prince  Temnik,  Ivan's  father-in-law,  and  killmg  his  two  sons, 
Mamstruk  and  Bilberukt  This  was  in  1570,  and  the  same  year  Devlet 
Girai  built  the  fortress  of  Islam  Kerman4  The  next  year  he  appeared 
in  Southern  Russia  witli  one  hundred  thousand  men.  They  met  some 
fugitives  who  had  fled  from  Ivan's  brutahty,  and  who  encouraged  them  to 
march  on  Moscow,  disclosing  to  them  th^  pitiful  condition  to  which  the 
i:ountry  had  been  reduced  by  its  mad  ruler.  They  evaded  the  Russians 
posted  on  the  Oka,  and  approached  Serpukof,  where  the  Tzar  with  his 
praetorians  were  posted.  The  tyrant  now  proved  himself  a  woAil  coward. 
Afraid  that  his  voivodes  would  surrender  him  to  the  enemy,  he  fled  in  all 
haste  to  his  retreat  at  Alexandrolski.  Moacow  was  almost  defenceless, 
and  the  Khan  was  but  thirty  versU  off.  The  generals  from  the  Oka 
approached  it,  however,  by  forced  marches,  but  instead  of  offering,  battle 
outside  the  city,  they  occupied  the  suburbs,  and  entangled  their  men 
amidst  the  houses  and  streets.  What-^en  happened  may  be  told  in  the 
graphic  phrases  of  Horsey.  '^  The  enemy,**  he  says,  ^*  passed  St  John's 
church  high  steeple,  at  which  instant  happened  a  wonderful  stormy  wind, 
through  which  all  the  churches,  houses^  and  palaces  within  the  city  and 
suburbs,  thirty  miles  compass,  built  mostly  of  fir  and  oak  timber,  were  set 
on  fire,  and  burnt  within  six  liburs*  space,  with  infinite  .thousands  of 
men,  women,  aiui  childxen,  burnt  to  death  in  the  fiery  air ;  and  likewise 
in  the  stone  churches,  moni^steries,  vaults,  cellars,  very  few  escaping 
both  without  an4.witfain  t)ie  three  walled  castles.  The  river  and  ditches 
about  Moscow  were  stopped  and  filled  with  the  multitudes  of  people, 
loaden  with  gold,  silver,  jewels,  chains,  ear-rings,  and  treasure.  So  many 
thousands  were  there  burnt  and  drowned  that  the  river  could  not  be 
cleaned  for  twdve  months  afterwards,  and  many  were  occupied  within  a 
great  circuit  to  search,  dredge,  fish,  as  it  were,  for  rings,  plate,  bags  of 
gold  and  silver,  by  which  many  were  ^enriched  ever  after ."$ 

The  gates  of  the  Kremlin  meanwhile  had  been  firmly  ck>sed,  and  there 
was  no  getting  thither.  It  alone  escaped.  The  rest  of  the  city  perished, 
as  did  Ivan's  palace  at  Arbath.*  Among  the  victims  were  twenty-three 
English  merchants.  Devlet  Girai  was  satisfied.  He  did  not  venture  to 
attack  the  Kremlin,  but  having  surveyed  from  the  hills  of  Vorobief  a 
space  of  thirty  versts  of  burning  ruins,  he  retired 'to  the  Taurida, 
ravaging  the  country  as  he  went,  and  carrying  off  more  than  one  hundred 
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thoQsand  prisoners.    The  dead  bodies  poisoned  the  rivers  and  wells,  and 
plague  and  famine  hung  their  black  banners  about  the  fearful  cemetery. 

Ivan  laid  the  blame  of  his  disaster  on  his  captains  and  officers,  whom 
he  proceeded  to  torture  and  put  to  death  sua  more.  While  so  engaged 
and  busy  with  the  plans  for  restoring  Moscow  an  envoy  came  from  the 
Krim  Khan.  '^  He  was  attended,^  says  Horsey,  '^  by  many  murzas,  all 
well  horsed  and  clad  in  sheep<skin  coaJts,  with  black  caps  of  the  same, 
with  bows  and  arrows  and  curious  ridi  scimitars  by  their  sides.  Stinking 
horse  flesh  and  water,"  he  says,  ^'  was  their  best  food.  The  time  was 
come  they  must  have  audience ;  much  disgrace  and  base  usage  was  offered 
them ;  they  endured,  puffed,  and  scorned  it  The  emperor  (f>.,  Ivan), 
with  his  three  crowns  before  him  in  his  Royai  estate,  with.his  nobles  and 
princes  about  hmi,  commanded  the  envoy's  sheep-skin  coat  and  cap  to  be 
taken  offhim  and  a  gdden  robe  and  rich  head-dress  to  be  put  on  him.  The 
ambassador,  well  omtented,  entered  his  presence,  while  his  followers  were 
kept  back  in  a  space  by  grates  of  iron,  at  which  the  ambassador  chafed 
with  a  hellish  hollow  voice,  looking  fierce  and  grimly,  four  captains  of  the 
guard  being  near  the  emperor's  seat  Himself  a  most  ugly  creature, 
without  reverence  thundered  out,  that  his  nuuter,  the  great  emperor  of 
all  the  kingdoms  and  khans  whom  the  sun  shone  upon,  sent  to  him,  Ivan 
Vasilivitch,  his  vassal  and  Great  Duke  over  all  Russia  by  his  permission, 
to  know  how  he  did  like  the  scourge  of  his  displeasure  by  sword,  fire, 
and  famine,  and  had  sent  him  for  remedy  (pulling  out  a  foul  rusty  knife)  to 
cut  his  throat  withaL"*  The  attendants  wished  to  cut  him  in  pieces,  but 
the  Tzar  was  too  timid,  and  contented  himself  with  sending  the  envoy 
back  with  the  message  ^  Tell  the  miscreant  and  unbeliever,  thy  master, 
it  is  not  he,  it  is  for  my  sins  and  the  sins  of  my  people  against  my 
God  and  Christ ;  he  it  is  that  hath  given  him,  who  is  a  limb  of  Satan, 
the  power  and  opportunity  to  be  the  instrument  of  my  rebuke,  by  whose 
pleasure  and  grace  I  doubt  not  of  revenge  and  to  make  him  my  vassal 
before  long.**  This  story  of  Horse/s  is  told  somewhat  differently  by 
other  authorities. 

According  to  these  the  envoy  reminded  Ivan  that  brothers  quarrelled 
and  then  made  friends  again,  and  offered,  if  he  would  surrender  Kazan 
and  Astrakhan  to  him,  to  make  war  on  his  enemies.  He  also  gave  him 
a  gold-mounted  dagger,  saying  his  master  wore  it  in  his  girdle,  and 
desiring  him  to  do  the  same.  He  would  also  have  sent  him  a  horse,  but 
they  were  all  weary  with  the  late  campaign*  The  message  was  accom- 
papied  by  a  Jeering  letter  iii  the  following  terms :  ''  I  have  burnt  and 
ravaged  Russia,  to  revenge  Kazan  and  Astrakhan,  and  not  for  riches, 
which  I  look  upon  as  dust.  I  have  searched  for  you  everywhere,  at 
Serpukhof,  even  at  Moscow.  I  want  your  crown  and  your  head,  but  you 
have  fied,  and  you  boast  of  your  grandeur,  prince,  without  courage  and 
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without  shame.  But  I  now  know  the  rotd  into  your  country.  I  will 
return  again  if  you  do  not  release  my  ambassador,  if  you  refuse  my 
request,  and  will  not  swear  for  yourself,  your  children^  and  descendants 
to  be  £uthM  to  me.'' 

In  reply  to  this  truculent  note  the  craven  Tsar  sent  the  Khan  a 
humble  answer,  offering  to  give  up  Astrakhan  after  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace,  and  entreating  him  not  to  molest  Russia.  He  even  consented  (to 
his  eternal  disgrace)  to  surrender  an  illustrious  Tartar  who  had  adopted 
Christianity  to  the  IbXc  of  almost  certain  martyrdom.*  We  now  find  him 
marrying  again,  and  collecting  two  thousand  of  the  most  beautiful  women 
in  the  coimtry,  who  were  gradually  sifted  until  his  choice  fell  upon  Marfa 
Sabakin,  the  daughter  of  a  Novgorod  merchant  Her  relatives  were 
raised  in  rank>  and  were  enriched  by  the  confiscated  property  of  his 
victims.  She  soon  fell  ill,  and  charges  were  speedily  made  that  she  had 
been  bewitched.  Another  series  of  murders  followed.  On  this  occasion 
poison  was  liberally  employed.  He  now  paid  a  visit  to  Novgorod,  still 
hung  round  with  the  pestilential  vapours  which  rose  from  its  slaughtered 
citizens,  and  a  golden  dove  was  hung  in  the  cathedral  as  a  token  of 
peace  ! ! !  Ivan  now  scandalised  his  people  by  marrying. for  the  fourth 
time,  and  on  this  occasion  without  a  rdigious  ceremony.  He  repented, 
however,  of  this  indecency,  and  his  marriage  was  afterwards  duly  con- 
firmedt  In  1572,  a  rumour  having  reached  him  that  the  Tartars  were 
s^ain  advancing,  he  sent  off  a  caravan  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  carts 
laden  with  treasures  to  Novgorod,  where  he  sought  shelter  himself.^ 

Sigismimd,  king  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  died  on  the  i8th  of  July, 
1572,  and  advised  his  grandees  to  offer  the  crown  to  the  Russian  Tzar,5 
but  the  lattePs  hands  were  engaged  elsewhere.  The  Krim  Khan,  elated 
at  his  recent  victory,  determined  to  press  matters  home  against  Russia) 
and  in  1572  advanced  with  one  of  the  largest  armies  the  Tartars  had 
ever  cbllectedi  and  inchiding  janissaries,  Nogais,  and  a  large  park  of 
artillery.  He  speedily  reached  the  Oka,  and,  having  deluded  the 
Russians,  crossed  it  at  a  ford  unawares,  and  was  on  the  road  to  Moscow. 
The  Tzar  was  at  Novgorod,  employed  in  his  favourite  occupation  of 
drowning  people  in  the  Volkhof,  but  his  troops  were  comnunded  by  a 
brave  commander  named  Vorotinski.  He  attacked  the  Tartars,  who 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  strong,  near  Molody,  fifty  versts 
from  Moscow.  It  was  a  terrible  struggle ;  the  Tartars  fought  in  effect  to 
recover  Kazan  and  Astrakhan,  and  the  Russians  to  defend  their  hearths, 
when  both  sides  were  fetigued,  Vorotinski  succeeded  in  passing  a  body 
of  his  troops  round  the  enemy  and  attacking  him  in  rear.  This 
decided  the  day.  The  Tartars  fled,  leaving  their  baggage  and  the 
Khan's  standard  with  the  victors.  Their  chief  men  were  slain,  and  their 
great  hero  Divi-Murza,  the  scourge  of  the  Christians,  was  captured.  The 
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Khan  returned  home  with  about  twenty  thousand  men,  and  some  large 
mounds  between  the  LajMunia  and  the  Royai  still  show  where  the  rest 
were  buried.* 

Ivan  now  returned  again  to  Moscow,  and  in  his  elation  at  the  victory 
and  his  conviction  that  he  bad  trampled  out  every  ember  of  disaficction 
by  his  measures,  he,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  people,  disbanded  his 
hated  praetorians,  the  oprichniks.t  He  also  wrote  in  a  very  different  tone 
to  the  Kjim  Khan.  Nagoi,  the  Russian  oivoy  in  the  Tanrida,  and 
Yan  Boldai;  the  Khan's  ambassador, -who  had  been  detained  seventeen 
years  in  Russia,  were  now  both  released.}  The  famous  Divi  was, 
however,  detained,  and  died  a  prisoner  at  Novgorod*  Meanwhile  a 
famine  devastated  the  Krim,  and  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  and  Dnieper 
nnade  raids  upon  the  unfortunate  land.§  On  another  side  Ivan,  who  had 
serioijs  intentions  of  securing  his  own  election  to  the  throne  o£  Poland, 
addressed  courteous  and  well  measured  phrases  to  its  grandees,  which 
are  reported  by  Karamzin.g 

The  unfortunate  province  of  Livonia  again  felt  the  Russian  heel  on 
its  throat.  Ivan's  troops  were  told  to  spare  neither  age  nor  sex.  Its 
gentry  were  surprised  in  their  castles  and  butchered,  and  the  Tzar's  chief 
favourite  Maluta  Skuratof,  the  right-hand-^nan  in  his  many  cruel  deeds, 
having  been  killed ;  a  pile  of  German  and  Swedish  prisoners  was  reared, 
and  they  were  burnt  alive,  a  horrible  holocaust  to  his  memory. IF  The 
horrors  of  the  struggle  remind  one  of  those  perpetrated  in  the  Palatinate 
in  the  miserable  thirty  years'  war.»*  The  Tartars  of  Kasimo^  &c.,  were 
largely  employed  in  these  campaigns. 

A  diet  was  at  length  held  at  Warsaw  in  the  spring  of  1573,  for  the 
election  of  a  king.  The  chief  competitors  were  Emert,  son  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian;  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  brother  of  Charles  IX.  of 
France,  too  well  known  as  the  author  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew; 
the  King  of  Sweden,  his  son  Sigismund,  and  Ivan  of  Russia.  The 
tatter's  chances  were,  however,  very  slight ;  he  belonged  to  the  Greek 
faith,  he  lived  too  far  off,  he  was  too  powerful,  and  his  cruel  disposition 
was  well  known.  The  diet  ended  by  electing  Henry  of  Anjou,  an  election 
which  at  once  drew  together  the  Emperor  and  the  Tzar,  and  the  latter 
wrote  to  his  brother  Emperor  to  denounce  the  inhuman  cruelty  of  the 
authors  of  the  famous  massacres  in  France,  thus  acting  throu^out  an 
ever  consistent  part  Henry  of  Anjou  was  soon  tired  of  his  new  dignity ; 
he  loved  amusement  and  pleasure,  and  cared  little  for  State  ai&irs,  and 
on  the  death  of  his  brother  Charles  IX.,  he  hastened  back  to  France  to 
mount  its  throne.  That  of  Poland  was  thus  again  vacant.  Sultan  Selim 
conveyed  to  the  diet  his  wish  that  their  choice  should  fall  on  neither  the 
son  of  (he  Emperor  nor  the  Russian  Tzar,  and  suggested  they  should 
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give  the  crown  to  the  most  virtaoos  of  the  Pohth  fnuid6ei,or,fiai  better, 
to  the  iUiistrioos  Stephen  B«tory,  Prhiceof  TnuMyhrania,who  was  a  friend 
to  Turioey/  He  was  in  the  rlgonr  of  his  agOi  being  fofty*two  yean  old, 
and  owed  his  position  entirely  to  his  great  qualities,  which  had  led  the 
Trmsylvanians  to  dect  him  as  their  chief.  He  was  accordingly  elected* 
This  was  in  the  year  1576. 

Ivan  soon  saw  that  the  new  King  of  Poland  was  a  formidable 
antagonist,  whose  hnve  words  i^ien  he  first  addressed  the  Polish 
notables,  and  promised  them  to  recover  the  lost  provinces  of  Lidimmia, 
probably  reached  his  ears.  However  this  was,  he  determined  to  forestal 
events,  and  to  invade  Livonia,  and  first  despatched  fifty  thousand  men 
to  Revd,  whidi,  as  I  have  said,  belonged  to  the  Swedes.  There  they 
were  sharply  met  and  had  to  withdraw,  after  sustaining  heavy  losses, 
including  die  death  of  their  commander  Sheremetief ;  hot  this  was  only 
the  advance  guard  of  the  Russians.  The  main  body,  consisting  of 
Russians,  Circassians,  Nogais,  Mordvtas,  Tartars,  kc^  were  assembled 
undor  the  Tsar  at  Novgorod,  inth  whom  was  Sain  Bnlat,  ex-Txar  of 
Kasimof,  who  styled  himself  Gnmd  Duke  of  T^er.  This  army,  however, 
instead  of  marching  on  Revel,  went  into  Sondiem  Livonia,  iriiidi  was 
subject  to  Poland,  overran  the  country,  and  mercHetsly  impaled  its 
prisoners  or  sold  them  to  the  Tartars.  FeW  in  number,  die  Germans 
bduived  heroically.  At  Venden,  radier  than  surrender  the  castle  they 
fired  the  powder  magazines  and  blew  it  into  the  air  while  they  were 
inside.t  This  act  was  rewarded  by  Ivan  by  a  most  fiendish  revenge  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  male  and  femalct  and  torture,  murder,  and 
licence  of  all  lands  were  dominant  In  two  months  the  Russians 
captured  twenty-seven  towns.  Ivan  after  his  victories  cantoned  his 
troops  in  the  conquered  country,  and  returned  again  to  Alexandrofidd, 
where  he  indulged  in  another  of  his  mad  campsJgns  against  deoency, 
and,  like  an  angel  of  destruction,  again  bathed  his  hands  in  blood.  This 
outburst  is  referred  to  as  the  six^  period  of  ^  murders,  and  in  it  the 
most  distinguished  Russian  conunander,  to  whom  he  owed  much  of  his 
success,  was  accused  of  indulging  in  magic  and  of  bewitdiing  the  Tsar.} 
This  was  Prince  Vorotinskif  who  was  descended  firom  Midmel  of 
ChemigoC  The  white-haued  hero  was  bound  down  to  a  wooden  trestle 
and  pbiced  between  two  red-hot  brasiers,  and  roasted  to  death,  the 
infernal  Tsar  himsdf  stirring  the  embers  with  his  stafL  This  murder 
was  foUowed  by  many  othersy  in  which  virtue  and  sanctity  were 
certain  pasqporU  to  the  shm^iter-iiouse.  Meanwhfle  the  voivodes  con- 
tinued their  struggles  ftxr  pre-enuneace  among  one  another,  while,  to  the 
astonishment  of  foreigners,  the  more  cruel  the  Tsar  became  the  SMse 
wiUmgly  did  they  place  their  necks  under  the  wheels  of  Juggernaut 
However  inhumani  he  was  rather  a  divinity  than  a  sovereign  to  them. 
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In  oar  survey  of  the  great  colossus  which  overshadowed  Eastern 
Europe  we  have  overlocdmd  the  Krim  for  some  time.  We  are  told  that 
Oevlet  Girai,  havitog  ravaged  Moldavia  (which  it  would  seem  had  been 
devised  to  Ivan  by  the  hospodar  Bogdan,  yrho  died  at  Moscow),  died  of 
the  plague  at  Baghchiserai.*  This  was  on  the  25th  of  June,  1577,  after  a 
reign  of  twentyrsix  years,  and  when  the  Khan  was  sixty-six  years  old.t 


MUHAMMED    CIRAI    KHAN    II. 

Oevlet  Girai  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Muhanmied^  called  Semis  or 
the  Fat.  who  nominated  his  brother  Adil  Girai  as  his  kalga.  By  die 
advice  of  his  grandees,  who  urged  that  he  should  mark  his  accession  by  an 
attack  on  his  neighbours,  he  proceeded  to  ravage  Volhynia  and  the 
border  districts  of  Lithuania.  This  policy  was  grateful  enough  to  the 
Tzar,  who  sent  him  Prince  Mossalsld  as  his  envoy,  bearing  the  richest 
presents  which  had  hitherto  been  sent  to  the  Taurida.  The  envoy  was 
ordered  to  show  the  Tartars  great  cordiality,  and  to  promise  the  Khan 
annual  presents  if  he  would  accord  Ivan  the  title  of  Tzar.  **  U  they 
recall  to  you/'  said  I  van /^  the  old  days  of  Uzbeg  Khan  and  Kalita," 
reply,  '*  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  past,  which  is  known  only  to  the 
good  God  and  you  gentlemen."  Muhammed,  as  the  price  of  his 
friendship,  asked  for  the  surrender  of  Astrakhan,  and  promised  to  make 
over  Lithuania  and  Poland  to  Russia  as  an  equivalent ! ! !  He  also 
demanded  that  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don  and  Dnieper  should  be  trans- 
planted elsewhere.  To  this  the  Tzar  replied,  that  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Dnieper  were  subjects  of  Stephen  Batory,  while  those  of  the  Don  were 
outlaws,  who  were  punished  with  death  whenever  found  on  Russian 
territory ;  Astrakhan,  he  said,  was  then  partially  occupied  by  Christians, 
and  there  were  Christian  churches  and  monasteries  there,  and  he  could 
not  surrender  it.  Muhammed  replied,  he  would  guarantee  the  safety 
of  the  roads,  so  that  even  helpless  widows  and  orphans  might 
travel  there  richly  robed,  without  danger.  He  also  asked  for  a  present 
of  four  thousand  roubles.  Ivan  sent  him  one  thousand  roubles,  and  rich 
presents  for  his  grandees  and  the  women  of  his  court.} 

Ivan^s  reign  had  hitherto  been  a  succession  of  brilliant  conquests. 
Fortune  had  smiled  on  him  everywhere.  He  was  now  going  to  feel  how 
fickle  that  patroness  is.  The  Swedes  and  Poles  were  about  to  have  their 
revenge.  Batory,  having  subdued  the  Teutonic  Knights  of  Prussia  and 
become  master  of  Dailtzic,  had  his  hands  free.  A  terrible  war  followed, 
whose  details  are  most  revoking,  cruelty  was  answered  by  cruelty.  The 
murderous  policy  of  Ivan  was  now  repaid  on  his  own  people,  and  neither 
age  nor  sex  was  spared  in  the  common  slaughter.   The  vigour  and  skill  of 
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Batory  animated  the  PoUth  n<^les  with  fresh  spitit,  both  oi  sacrifice  and 
of  valour.  The  Pope  sent  hfan  a  sword  whick  had  been  Uessed,  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg  some  pieces  of  cannon,  his  old  Transjhanian  subjects 
sent  him  some  regiments,  tmd  the  Khan's  goodwill  was  bought*  Batixys 
army  probably  did  not  number  more  than  ttty  dKNisand  men,  wldle  the 
Russians,  who  once  more  collected  together  at  Norgorod,  were  doubdess 
much  more  numerous,  and  were  assisted  by  contingents  of  Chrcassiaas, 
KumukSy  Mordrins,  Nogais,  and  by  the  mutsas  and  princes  of  the  former 
Golden  Horde,  and  of  the  hordes  of  Kazan  and  A8trakfaan.t    "  Like  the 
army  of  Hannibal,"  says  Karamzin,  '^that  of  Batory  was  composed  of 
men  who  did  not  understand  each  ether  s  language, Grermans,  Hungarians, 
Poles,  Malo-Russians,  and  Lithuanians.*'    Like  the  Austrians  of  our  day, 
their  one  bond  of  union  was  a  devoted  allegiance  to  the  person  of  their 
ruler.     Instead  of  marching  into  Livonia,  he  proceeded  to  besiege 
Polotsk,  the  capital  of  White  Russia,  and  the  key  of  Lithuania,  which  the 
Russians  had  captured  some  years  before.    This  was  stormed  after  a 
gallant  defence,  and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Poles  till  the  days  of 
Catherine  ILt    The  fate  of  Polotsk  was  followed  by  that  of  Sokd  and 
*  other  towns.    It  is  curious  that,  at  Polotsk,  &c.,  the  principal  means  of 
attack  employed  was  setting  fire  to  the  ramparts  and  stockades,  which 
were  made  of  wood.     Meanwhile  the  craven  Tzar  remained  quietly 
encamped  at  Pskof,  where  he  received  a  jeering  letter  from  Prince 
Kurbsld,  who  was  in  Batory*s  service,  and  who  reminded  him  that  the 
genius  and  the  worth  of  Russia  were  in  the  tomb,  whi^ier  he  had  sent 
them,  and  that  he  himself  was  a  poltroon*    Ivan  bore  these  reproaches 
without  answer,  like  most  cowards  ^en  bearded;  made  humble  advances 
to  Batory  to  secure  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  even  humbled  himself 
so  far  as  to  ask  for  aid  from  the  Rmperor  and  the  Pope.    Batory 
was  not  slow  to  utilise  his  opportunity,  and,  aa  before,  to  attack  where 
attack  was  least  expected.     He  determined  to  march  straight  upon 
Novgorod  through  marsh  and  forest,  a  terrible  route  which  had  not  been 
followed  since  Vitut  used  it  in  1428.     He  attacked  Veliki  Luki,  the  key 
of  Novgorod,  and  as  usual  fired  its  wooden  walls,  and  captured  it, 
with  other  minor  positions.     He  also  took  Khdm  and  burnt  Staraia 
Russa,  and  carried  off  a  rich  booty.    On  the  other  side,  the  Swede* 
marched  from  one  success  to  another.    The  Tiar  continued  his  course  of 
indecision  and  feebleness,  and  now  proceeded  to  solenmise  his  own 
seventh  marriage,  and  that  of  his  son  Feodor  with  Irene,  the  sister  of 
Boris  Godunof,  a  famous  person,  who  became  a  thorn  in  Russia's  side  in 
after  days.    Karaman  says  that  at  the  marriage  feast,  under  the  garb  of 
courtiers,  there  were  hidden  two  future  Tzars  and  a  miserable  traitor, 
namdy,  Goduuof,  Prince  Basil  Shuiski,  and  Michael  Soltikof.f    Ivan 
became  more  humble  every  day  before  the  bold  front  showed  by  Batory, 
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altlMMigli  ht  had  three  handled  thoutand  men  nader  mmt^  a  titmendoiit 
force  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  larger  than  any  seen  in  Europe  since 
the  days  of  the  fint  Tartar  invasion.*  The  army  of  Bator/y  which  pro- 
ceeded to  lay  ^ege  to  Priraf,  was  abont  one  hundred  thousand  strong.t 
The  siefe of  Pskof  isone  of  the  most  famous  in  history,  and  the citisens 
bdiaved  with  great  intrepidity.  After  a  terrible  assault,  which  was 
rspetted,  Batory  wrote  a  summons  to  the  inhabiunts  to  surrender,  which 
be  shot  into  the  town.  They  replied  that  they  were  not  Jews,  and  would 
set  sen  Qiritt,  or  Ibe  Tzar,  or  their  country,  and  bade  him  come  and 
conquer'  them.)  The  siege  had  eventually  to  be  raised.  But  meanwhile 
the  Swedes  were  more  successful  They  captured  Narva,r  which  for 
more  thaa  twenty  years  had  been  the  great  entrep6t  of  Russian  trade 
with  Denmark,  Germany,  and  Holland,  and  was  consequently  well  stored 
with  merchandise,  and  then  proceeded  to  secure  the  Russian  towns  of 
Ivan  Gorod,  Yama,  and  Koporia. 

Ivan  became  very  uneasy  at  these  conquests,  and  at  a  council  of  his 
boyards  it  was  resolved  to  submit  to  Eatery's  teims  and  to  surrender 
Russian  Livoma  to  the  Poles.}  On  the  basis  of  this  surrender  and  that 
ef  Polotsk  and  Velige  a  treaty  was  accordingly  signed,  and  Livonia  did  - 
not  again  pass  under  the  Russian  sceptre  till  the  days  of  Peter  the 
Greati 

Ivan's  craven  heart  was  not  shared  by  his  eldest  son,  whom  he 
made  the  associate  of  his  crimes  and  debaucheries;  and  that  young 
prince  having  eiquressed  a  wish  to  march  against  the  Poles,  his  ikther 
struck  him  down  with  a  mace  and  killed  him,  and  then  Mj^toX  many 
dreary  weeks  in  remorse.  He  had  his  crown  and  sceptre  put  away,  he 
dressed  in  robes  of  mourning,  and  sent  a  large  sum  of  money  to  the 
patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  Antioch,  Alexandria,  and  Jerusalem, 
bidding  them  pray  for  the  repose  of  his  murdeiad  son,^  while  he  con* 
tinned  at  home  that  brutal  cruelty  towards  his  officers  which  was  his 
second  nature.  It  is  curious  to  read,  amidst  the  sickening  details  of  the 
massacres,  his  discussion  with  the  Pope's  envoy,  the  Jesuit  Possevin,  on 
tiie  subject  of  the  reunion  of  the  Russian  church  with  Rome.  To  Ivan's 
reproaches  that  the  Pope  did  not  walk  on  his  feet,  but  was  carried  about 
on  men's  shoulders  in  a  throne^as  if  a  cloud  borne  by  angels,  and  that 
he  presented  his  slipper,  on  which  was  the  sign  of  the  cross,  to  be  kissed, 
while  he  ought  to  be  humble  and  meek ;  the  Jesuit  retorted  that  the 
B^iffiatMt  'bathed  their  eyes  in  the  water  in  which  the  metropolitan 
washed  his  hands.  The  Tsar  had  in  fiact  no  intention  of  carrying  out 
the  decteei  of  the  council  of  Flarenoot  and  would  only  proonse  tolerance 
for  Roman  Catiiolics  and  Lutherans  within  his  dnminians  so  kmg  as  they 
abstained  ftnm  prosdytising.    We  now  reach  a  period  when  Russia 
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made  another  great  acquisition  of  territory  by  the  conquest  of  Siberia* 
This  will  occupy  us  in  another  chapter.  Meanwhile  let  us  turn  to  the 
Krim  Khan. 

For  some  time  he  had  not  molested  his  northern  and  western 
neighbours.  This  was  because,  at  the  instance  of  the  Porte,  he  had 
been  engaged  in  a  serious  struggle  with  Persia.  The  contingent  of 
troops  supplied  was  commanded  by  the  kalga  Adil  Gazi  Girai,  Saadet 
Girai,  and  Mubarek  Girai.  The  Ottoman  troops  under  Osman  Pasha 
had  been  engaged  for  four  days  against  Ares  Khan,  of  Shirvan»  when  the 
Tartar  contingent  arrived.  They  turned  the  tide  of  the  struggle  and 
captured  Ares  Khan,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  Pasha.  Artugdi  Khan 
and  several  sultans  escaped,  and  retired  with  the  dSMs  of  the  army  and 
with  their  families  beyond  the  Kur  to  the  country  of  the  Uelo,  where 
they  entrenched  themselves,  and  were  guarded  by  the  picked  cavaky  of 
the  Persians,  called  kizil-basbis  or  red-heads,  a  name  which  was  after- 
wards applied  generally  to  the  Persians  by  the  Turks.  Osman  Pasha 
sent  Adil  Girai  against  them,  who  captured  the  treasures,  harem,  and 
natural  son  of  Ares  Khan,  together  with  two  thousand  laden  camels  and 
many  herds,  while  a  large  number  of  the  kizil-bashis  were  killed.  These 
successes  were  followed  by  a  reverse  elsewhere,  for  we  next  read  that 
Osman  Pasha  was  besieged  at  Shamakhi  by  an  army  of  tjurty  or  forty 
thousand  Persians.  They  beleagured  the  town  for  ten  days,  and  on 
retiring  were  waylaid  near  Mahmudabad  by  the  Tartars,  who  had  been 
summoned  from  their  pursuit  of  Artugdi  by  Osman.  The  action  was 
apparently  indecisive,  and  the  Persians  continued  their  retreat,  while  the 
Tartars  went  to  Timur  capu  or  the  iron  gate  (i>.,  the  Bab  ul  abwab  of  the 
Arabs,  well  known  to  us  under  the  name  of  Derbend),  where  they  were 
joined  by  Osman.  The  Persians  again  advanced,  and  entered  the 
provinces  of  Kara  bagh  and  Moghan,  and  when  Adil  Girai  marched 
against  them  they  surrounded  and  captured  him,  and  then  put  him  to 
death.    The  remaining  Tartars  returned  again  to  the  Krim.* 

Muhanmied  Girai  now  nominated  Alp  Sultan,  Adil  Girai's  son,  to  the 
dignity  of  kalga.  He  also  created  a  new  dignity,  that  of  second  heir  to 
the  throne,  to  which  he  nominated  Saadet  Girai.  As  his  atalik  or 
governor  was  called  Nur  ed  din  Mirza,  the  name  of  Nur  ed  din,  which 
means  the  light  of  the  faith,  was  thenceforth  attached  to  the  new 
dignity.t 

The  war  with  Persia  still  continued,  and  the  Khan  again  went  to  the 
assistance  of  his  suzerain.  He  sent  his  son  Murad  Girai  with  a  con- 
tingent, and  himself  set  out  in  1 579,  giving  Muhammed  the  sanjak  of 
Azof  the  command  of  an  advance  guard  of  ten  thousand  men.  The 
latter  reached  Osman  Pasha  after  a  ;x>arch  of  seventy-four  days,  and  was 
soon  joined  by  the  Khan  in  person,  whose  Tartars  severely  defeated  the 
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Persians  who  were  attacking  ShamakhL  The  Khan's  son  also  exacted 
fmnishment  from  the  inhabitants  of  Baku  and  its  neigfabourhoodi  and  the 
adjoining  Persian  provinces.  Thinking  he  had  done  enough,  and  not 
wishing  to  winter  in  Shirvan,  he  left  his  son  Gasi  Girai  behind,  and 
himself  went  back  to  the  Krim.  This  exasperated  the  Sultan  s^nst 
him,  and  a  correspondence  seems  to  have  ensued;  when  the  latter 
issued  an  order  he  refused  to  obey  it,  saying  he  was  not  one  of  the 
Sultan's  begs  but  an  independent  prince.  The  people  of  Kafh  also 
turned  against  him,  and  Osman  Pasha,  who  was  then  there,  was  ordered 
to  punish  the  contumacious  Khan.  The  latter,  who  lived  at  Eski  Krim, 
invited  the  Pasha  to  go  and  see  hiro,  and  on  his  neglecting  to  do  so  he 
besieged  the  town  of  Kaffa,  but  he  was  abandoned  by  the  kalga  Alp 
Girai.  After  the  siege  had  lasted  for  forty  days,  there  arrived  from 
Constantinople  Kilij  Ali  Pasha,  with  authority  to  nominate  Islam, 
Muhammed's  brother  to  the  throne.  When  the  Ottoman  fleet  arrived  in 
the  port,  Alibeg,  of  the  Mansur  tribe,  went  over  to  the  new  Khan- 
Muhanmied  now  determined  to  escape  to  the  Nogais  of  the  Volga,  by 
way  of  Ferhkerman,  and  went  accordingly  to  Fekeljik,  where  he  was 
overtaken  by  the  late  kalga  Alp  Girai,  who  put  him  and  his  son  Sa& 
Girai  to  death.  This  was  in  the  year  993  (/.#.,  1584).  He  was 
dien  fifty-two  years  old,  and  had  reigned  seven  years  and  three 
months.* 

In  order  to  complete  and  round  off  nky  story,  I  must  diverge  for  a  wiule 
to  describe  the  end  of  Muhammed's  great  contemporary  Ivan  the 
Terrible.  I  shall  not  relate  here  the  conquest  of  Siberia,  which  will 
occupy  us  later,  but  pass  on  to  the  other  events  of  his  life.  In  1583  the 
Cheremisses  rose  in  rebellion,  apparently  incited  by  the  Krim  Khan. 
This  rebellion  lasted  until  the  close  of  Ivan's  reign,  and  was  marked  by 
considerable  barbarity,  probably  by  way  of  reprisal  for  Russian  cruelty. 
Ivan  kept  up  a  friendly  communication  with  the  Shah  of  Persia,  the 
chiefs  of  Bokhara  and  Khiva,  and  the  Sultan.  The  subjects  of  the  latter 
freely  repaired  to  Moscow  to  interchange  the  eastern  tissues  of  gold  for 
sables,  &c.,t  but  it  was  with  the  English  that  his  communications  were 
the  most  frequent  and  friendly,  and  the  English  merchants  reaped  a 
golden  harvest  in  consequence.  He  wished  for  an  English  wife,  and 
his  ambassador  received  orders  to  report  on  the  graces  and  looks  of 
Mary  Hastings,  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  had  been 
named  to  him  as  a  suitable  partner.  His  envoy,  with  the  consent  of  the 
young  lady,  was  permitted  to  have  a  full  view  of  her,  and  Us  report 
seems. to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Elisabeth,  that  she  -was  remarkable 
rather  for  her  moral  qualities  than  her  beauty.  Envoys  on  either  side 
were  received  with  becoming  dignity,  but  neither  the  marriage  nor  the 
alliance  which  Ivan  wished  to  make  against  Poland  progressedi  nor  did 
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the  English  claims  for  exchuive  right  of  trading  is  the  Arctic  porU  of 
Russia  succeed  either.  But  Nero  was  reaching  the  term  of  his  days. 
*'  He  died,**  says  Karamzin,  **  as  he  had  lived,  exterminating  his  people/ 
A  comet  which  appeared  in  the  year  1584,  and  whose  Uil  was  in  the 
shape  of  a  cross,  was  pointed  out  by  the  Tzar  himself  as  the  presage  of 
his  death.*  Being  attacked  with  a  loathsome  internal  complaint,  he 
summoned  astrologers  from  various  parts,  who  told  him  he  had  but  a 
few  days  to  live,  whereupon  he  threatened  to  bum  them  alive  if  they 
disclosed  the  fact  Sensuous  to  the  last,  his  own  daughter-in-law,  who 
had  gone  to  see  how  he  was,  was  forced  to  fly  from  his  deathbed,  terrified 
by  his  lasdviousness.t  He  died  somewhat  suddenly  on  the  1 8th  of 
March,  1584.  His  courtiers  seemed  afraid  of  publishing  the  news  for 
fear  the  corpse  itself  should  turn  upon  them,  while  the  people  who 
attended  the  funeral  wept  tears,  whose  singular  flow  makes  the  wondering 
Russian  historian  question  whether  love,  fear,  01  mere  caprice  drew  them 
forth.  For  twenty-four  years  had  his  subjects  sought  refuge  in  prayer  and 
patience  from  the  iron  mace  which  this  Avatar  of  destruction  wielded 
He  was  clever,  had  a  good  memory,  and  a  facile  rhetoric,  and  like  Louis 
XI.  he  combined  religion  and  gross  behaviour  in  a  curious  compound. 
He  was  perfectly  impartial  in  striking  down  all  of  whom  he  was  jealous 
or  suspicious,  and  we  are  told  that  even  an  elephant,  which  the  Shah  of 
Persia  sent  him,  was  hacked  in  pieces  because  in  refusing  to  kneel  it 
offended  his  dignity4  While  thus  capricious,  his  external  policy  was 
often  sagacious,  and  he  insisted  upon  a  certain  purity  of  justice  in  his 
courts  of  law.  He  patronised  learning  and  the  arts,  and  was  tolerant  in 
religious  matters,  save  to  the  Jews«  It  is  not  strange,  perhaps,  that  in 
popular  tradition  the  crimes  of  Ivan  were  for  the  most  part  forgotten,  as 
their  records  were  buried  in  the  archives  of  the  State,  while  the  popular 
instinct  retained  the  great  fact  in  its  memory  that  Kazan,  Astrakhan,  and 
Siberia  were  added  to  the  Russian  crown  by  the  keen  sword  of  John  the 
Terrible.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  view  his  reign  apart  from  the  morals 
of  individuals  as  a  mere  tableau  in  human  history,  we  shall  confess, 
perhaps,  that  when  a  disint^rated  State  becomes  consolidated,  by  one 
means  or  another,  oftener  by  foul  means  than  feir,  it  seems  inevitable 
that  the  taller  poppies,  which  have  been  almost  the  rivals  of  the  throne,  and 
which  do  not  easily  bend  to  altered  circumstances,  have  to  be  decapitated. 
In  England  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  dki  the  work,  in  France  Louis  XL 
did  one  portion  of  it  and  Richdieu  another,  and  in  Russia  it  was  the 
merciless  hand  of  Ivan.  Where  there  was  no  one  to  do  it,  as  m  Poland, 
and  consequently  an  oligarchy  of  rival  famiHes  contcaHed  the  helm  of 
Sute,  it  was  inevitable  that  it  should  sail  ipoa  ^ht  breakersi  and 
that  perpetual  anarchy  should  have  invited  tkt  interference  of  interested 
and  in  some  respects  justified  neighboora.   As  a  fim  on  the  moorside  is 
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necessary  sometimes,  to  allow  the  young  heath  to  grow,  as  the  tornado 
which  overturns  the  forest  gives  breathing  room  to  the  undergrowth  of 
timber,  so  perhaps  Ivan  and  his  like  have  their  appointed  work  in 
history. 
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In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  tried  to  unfold  the  story  typified  so 
well  in  the  famous  allegorical  picture  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
for  Catherine  IL,  in  which  the  young  Hercules  Russia  is  seen  tearing 
off  the  serpents  which  hold  him  in  their  grip.  The  remaining  part  of 
our  work  will  not  carry  us  so  (kr  a*field.  Russia  was  no  longer  a  protegi 
of  the  Tartar  Khans.  It  had  a  substantive  history  of  its  own^  while 
Krim  became  mofe  and  more  dependent  on  Constantinople,  until  it  was 
gradually  overwhelmed  by  its  former  dependent  the  ruler  of  Moscow. 
There  is  another  good  reason  why  we  should  now  limit  our  view,  and 
that  is  that  the  history  of  Russia  for  many  succeeding  decades  is 
dreary  and  uninteresting  in  the  extreme.  We  can  follow  with  patience 
the  gradual  development  of  the  giant,  but  we  turn  away  with  disgust 
from  the  constant  internal  broils  and  revolutions  which  form  the  second 
stage  in  his  history.  Ivan  the  Terrible  was  the  last  of  the  conquering 
Tiars,  and  until  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  the  condition  of  Russia  was 
largely  that  of  stagnation,  and  even  of  decay.  lu  bounds  were  scarcely 
enlarged  at  all,  save  among  the  useless  deserts  of  Eastern  Siberia.  The 
Tartars  in  the  south,  and  the  Swedes  in  the  north,  held  the  outlets  of  its 
trade,  and  shut  it  off  from  commumon  with  the  outside  world,  and  thus 
kept  the  country  in  a  state  of  feudal  barbarism  from  which  the  rest 
of  Europe  escaped  centuries  before.  Strong  to  strike,  it  was  the  rude 
strength  of  a  young  community,  where  the  people  was  backward  and 
rude  and  r6|uired  a  centralised  despotism  in  its  government  which 
would  have  been  unendurable  anywhere  else. 

The  reasons  why  it  was  so  are  well  summarised  by  Kelly.  ^  Extension 
and  want  of  pofralatioh,"  he  says^ ''  are  hostile  to  the  compactness  of  the 
mass ;  in  conjtfnctton  with  the  dimate  they  hinder  large  and  continuous 
assemblages,  they  reader  men  conscious  of  the  weakness  caused  by 
being  insulated,  they  perpetuate  blind  and  credulous  ignorance,  by 
cutting  off  the  communication  of  ideas ;  they  confine  observation  within 
narrow  Ihftits,  and  thus  the  judgment  cannot  be  exercised  for  want  of 
objects  of  compansQD)  and  ^e  result  is  the  existence  of  only  a  scanty 
number  of  ideas,  whidi,  however,  have  a  stronger  hold  on  the  mind  from 
the  habit  el  constant  recurrence  to  them.  Thus  the  Russians  of  that 
period  havii^  none  of  those  connections  which  enlighten,  were  unable 
to  form  Uit  themselves  a  put^c  opinion,  they  were  obliged  to  take  it  from 
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tbe  court  of  the  Grand  Prince.  There  wai  their  oracle,  their  despot.'^ 
The  bounds  of  Russia  at  this  time  on  the  sooth  were  still  the  same  as  of 
old,  the  Oka  formed  the  limk  between  them  and  the  Tartars  ;  but  while 
the  whole  course  of  the  Volga  was  theirs  theyi  had  also  begun  to  plant  their 
foot  on  the  Terek»  and  what  was  more  important,  the  Dnieper  and  the  Don 
had  become  the  haunts  of  two  predatory  associations  of  Cossacks.  The 
former  an  out-post  of  Poland,  and  for  the  most  part  of  Polish  origin ;  the 
latter  formed  of  outlaws  and  fugitives  from  Russia.  Semi-nomadic  and 
with  an  organisation  based  on  mihtary  principles,  they  formed  a  very 
useful  buttress  to  Russia,  as  they  were  a  perpetual  menace  to  the  Tartars, 
whose  independence  again  was  but  nominal,  and  who  were  in  &ct  but  an 
out-post  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

The  death  of  Ivan  allowed  the  Russians  to  breathe  more  freely.  As 
Tacitus  says,  the  most  happy  times  for  a  people  are  those  which 
immediately  succeed  the  death  of  a  tyrant,  and  to  cease  to  suffer  is  one 
of  the  sweetest  (Measures  of  life.  A  cruel  reign,  however,  is  generally 
the  preparation  for  a  weak  one.  Feodor,  Ivan's  successor,  was  a 
singular  contrast  to  his  father.  ''Feeble  and  sickly  in  body,  pliant* 
timid,  and  soperstitiously  devout,  he  would  have  been  a  sexton,  not  a 
sovereign,  had  he  been  free  to  follow  his  natural  bent,  for  his  greatest 
pleasure  was  to  haunt  the  churches  and  ring  the  bells.''t  Ivan,  who 
knew  his  character,  left  the  government  m  the  hands  of  a  council  of  five, 
but  this  was  speedily  superseded  by  the  strongest  and  ablest  of  its 
members.  Feeder's  brother-in-law  Boris  Godonof,  who  became  **  the 
mayor  of  the  palace  *  to  this  roi/nnkani.  ^  Active,  inde&tigable,  more 
enlightened  than  any  of  his  countrymen,  versed  in  affiurs  and  knowledge 
of  men,  he  possessed  all  the  qualities  requisite  to  constitute  a  great 
ministei;''t  Karamzin  and  other  historians  re-echo  his  praises,  and 
the  external  and  internal  condition  of  the  country  greatly  improved 
under  his  hands. 

We  will  now  continue  our  story.  Islam  Girai  was  introduced  with  his 
brother  Dervish  to  the  Divan,  and  was  presented  by  the  Suhan  with  a 
sixrord,  a  h6rse,  and  a  red  banner  with  an  inscription  in  golden  letters 
on  it.  On  the  day  of  Khisr  or  St  George,  the  patron  of  Osmanli  sailors, 
the  virier  accompanied  the  Khan  and  his  companion  the  Gipitan 
Pasha  as  far  as  the  tomb  of  Shaireddin  (Barbarossa)  on  the  Bosphorus, 
where  a  banquet  was  given,  after  which  at  midnight  they  set  sail  The 
eagerness  and  desire  of  the  people  of  Krim  to  see  their  new  Khan  was 
so  great  that  they  rushed  out  into  the  sea  on  horseback  to  meet  him. 
This  was  in  1584.  Islam  Girai  was  the  son  of  Devlet  Girai.  He 
nominated  Alp  Girai  as  kalga  and  Mubarek  Girai  as  nureddin.  Four 
months  after  his  accession  Saadet  Girai,  the  son  of  Muhammed  Girai, 
marched  against  him  at  the  head  of  the  Nogais,  and  captured  Baghchi* 
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Serai.  The  Krim  Khan  took  refuge  at  Kafia,  and  sent  to  inform  bis 
patron  the  Sultan.  Osman  Pasha,  who  was  then  Grand  Vixier,  was 
ordered  to  march  to  his  relief.  Ten  thousand  janissaries,  six  thousand 
spahis,  and  one  thousand  choashis  were  sent  tp  Sinope,  and  wintered 
there  and  at  Kastermuni,  en  route  for  the  Krim.*  But  meanwhile  Islam 
Girai,  with  the  assistance  of  the  begs  of  Kaffa  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
people  of  Krim,  fought  against  the  invader  in  the  plains  of  Andal.  Esni 
beg  and  some  other  chiefs  of  the  Nogats  were  killed,  and  Saadet  Girai 
took  flight.t  Thereupon  the  Ottoman  troops  who  had  assembled  to  aid 
him  marched  against  Persia.  As  the  Nogais  had  also  plundered 
Bessarabia  and  Moldavia,  Islam  Girai  was  ordered  to  go  there  and  try 
and  recover  the  booty  they  had  carried  off.) 

On  his  accession  Idam  wrote  to  the  Tsar  Feodor,  reminding  him  that 
Ivan  had  sent  the  late  Khan  presents  of  furs  and  also  ten  thousand 
roubles  to  secure  peace.  He  asked  for  a  renewal  of  these  presents,  and 
promised  in  concert  with  the  Turks,  the  Nogais,  and  the  Russians  them* 
selves  to  overwhelm  the  Lithuanians.  Meanwhile  his  people  and  those 
of  A2of,  with  the  Nogais,  plundered  the  border  districts  of  Bielef,  Kosebk, 
Vorotinsk,  Meschofek,  and  Massalsk.  The  marauders  were  defeated  on 
the  Oka  by  Michael  Besnin,  who  recovered  the  plunder  they  had  taken. 
But  they  twice  again  invaded  the  Ukraine  with  bodies  of  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  men.  In  June,  MS;,  they  captured  Krapivna.  Although 
growing  weaker  daily,  the  Krim  was  still  a  perpetual  menace  to  Russia, 
and  Karamzin  compares  it  to  a  pestilent  reptile  which,  even  when 
dying,  shoots  out  venom  at  its  enemies.} 

Fletcher  describes  the  tactics  of  the  Krim  Tartars  on  these  occasions. 
He  says  that  being  very  numerous,  they  made  feints  in  various  directions, 
pushing  their  attack  where  the  land  was  left  without  defence,  and  adds 
that  they  did  not  use  firearms,  but  each  man  had  a  bow,  a  sheaf  of 
arrows,  and  a  falchion  sword,  after  the  Turkish  fashion.  Expert  horse- 
men, they  could  shoot  as  well  backwards  as  forwards.  Some  of  the 
horsemen  carried  a  lance  like  a  boar  spear.  The  common  soldiers  had 
no  armour  but  their  dress,  which  consisted  of  a  black  sheep's  skin,  worn 
with  the  wool  outside  in  the  daytime  and  inside  at  night,  with  a  cap  of 
the  same.  The  murzas  were  dressed  like  the  Turks.  In  crossing  rivers 
with  their  army,  they  tied  thrc-.c  or  four  horses  together,  and  taking  long 
poles  or  pieces  of  wood,  bound  them  fast  to  the  tails  of  their  horses,  and 
silting  on  them  drove  the  horses  over.|j  He  says  they  were  well  versed 
in  stratagems.  In  besieging  a  town  they  were  very  lavish  in  promises  to 
the  garrison,  but  having  gained  their  end,  behaved  afterwards  with  great 
cruelty.  His  description  of  their  pertinacity  in  fighting  is  very  like  that 
given  by  Herberstein.    He  adds  that  the  chief  booty  they  sought  was 


*  Von  Hftmmtr.  Krim  Khana,  64, 63.  t  Nouv.  Joom.  AiUt,  xii.  379. 
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prisoners,  especially  young  boys  and  girls,  whom  ihcy  sold  to  the  Turks 
and  their  neighbours.  "  For  which  purpose  they  provided  great  baskets 
made  like  bakers*  panniers  to  carry  them  tenderly,  and  when  any  of 
them  happened  to  tire  or  get  sick  on  the  way,  they  dashed  them  against 
the  ground  or  some  tree,  and  thus  left  them  for  dead.**  The  people  on 
the  Russian  frontier,  who  were  accustomed  to  their  raids,  kept  few  other 
cattle  than  swine,  which  as  good  Mussulmans  the  Tartars  would  not 
touch.*    Let  us  now  revert  to  our  history. 

Saadet  Girai  had  npt  been  crushed  by  his  former  reverse,  but  again 
called  in  the  Nogais  and  the  Don  Cossacks.  The  Krim  Khan  sent  an 
army  against  him,  and  in  the  battle  which  ensued  Mubarek,  the  brother 
of  Saadet,  with  several  Nogai  chiefs,  fell.  Saadet  himself  went  to  live 
with  the  Nogais,t  while  his  brother  Murad  went  to  Russia,  where  he  \«ras 
well  recei\'ed  by  Feodor,  who  sent  him,  accompanied  by  two  voivodes  to 
Astrakhan.  There  he  was  welcomed  as  a  sovereign  prince,  amidst  he 
rattling  of  drums  and  blowing  of  trumpets.  Murad  affected  a  Royal 
splendour  in  his  st^rroundings,  and  holding  Feodor's  diploma  with  its 
golden  seal  in  hit  hand,  he  received  the  neighbouring  princes  and  their 
envoys  in  that  great  mart  of  eastern  trade.  He  styled  himself  the  ruler 
of  the  four  rivers,  the  Yaik,  the  Volga,  the  Don,  and  the  Terek,  as  well 
as  of  all  the  independent  tribes,  and  of  the  Cossacks  ;  and  boasted  how 
he  would  triumph  over  Islam  Girai  and  humble  the  Sultan,  that  he  would 
be  Tzar  of  Astiakhan  and  his  brother  of  Krim.}  Meanwhile  the  Russians 
kept  a  sharp  e^^e  upon  him ;  he  was  not  allowed  to  see  anyone  without 
witnesses  being  present,  and  the  strelitzes  formed  a  guard  of  honour 
when  he  went  to  the  mosque.  On  his  part  he  conciliated  the  Nogais, 
and  prepared  with  their  assittanqe  and  those  of  the  Cossacks  and  the 
Circassians  to  make  a  descent  on  the  Krim.  He  awaited  the  Tzar's 
commands,  and  also  the  cannon  and  a  body  of  ten  thousand  strelitzes 
he  had  promised  him,  bat  Feodor  temporised.  He  feared  to  have  the 
Krim  Khan  and  the  King  of  Poland  on  his  hands  together.  In  1587  he 
wrote  to  Murad  bidding  him  march  towards  Vilna,  and  there  await  rhe 
Russians,  for  he  iiilended  first  to  crush  the  Polish  king,  and  then  he 
wrote  to  Islam  Gurai  telling  him  how  he  was  being  urged  on  by  his 
relatives,  and  Informing  him,  if  he  wante.i  to  have  his  countenance,  he 
#ilMtr  ilso  mitfch  against  Poland,  and  bade  him  attack  Kief  by  way  of 
PutVv^/ itrlei'^  b«  could  join  the  troops  of  Seversk.{  This  had  its 
proper  effect  fs^iil  Repudiated  the  recent  raids  on  Russia  as  the  work 
of  certain  wanton  murzas^  V^M  had'  been  punished,  and  he  promised  to 
enter  into  a  treaty,  while  he  tol^  tHi  6Wn  people  it  was  better  they 
should  make  raids  on  Poland  than  on  Russia,  g 

Feodor  kept  up  his  father's  formal  intercourse  with  ik6  Sult^n^  and  liis 
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envoy  was  honoured  with  the  present  of  a  State  kafun.  The  Sultan, 
who  styled  the  Tzar  "  King  of  Moscow/'  complained  of  the  inroads  of 
the  Cossacks  on  his  territory,  and  of  the  treatment  of  Muhammedans  in 
Russia,  and  the  Tzar  replied  by  courteous  phrases.  A  step  which 
Feodor  took  about  this  time  brought  the  two  powers  more  face  to  face. 
Georgia,  a  Christian  kin^om  on  the  borders  of  two  Muhammedan 
powers,  Persia  and  Turkey,  had  always  had  a  critical  history.  It  was 
now  divided  between  Alexander,  who  ruled  in  Kakheti,  and  his  relative 
Simeon,  who  ruled  in  Karthli  The  latter  was  dependent  on  the  Turks. 
Afraid  of  his  position,  Alexander  in  1586  offered  to  put  himself  under  the 
Russian  sceptre,  and  Feodor  accepting  the  offer,  took  the  title  of  Ruler 
of  Georgia,  a  country  to  which  he  did  not  even  know  the  way.*  Fealty 
was  duly  sworn  by  the  Georgian  sovereign  and  his  three  sons,  and  they 
promised  to  send  annually  to  Russia  fifty  pieces  of  golden  tissue  and  ten 
embroidered  in  gold  or  silver,  in  exchange  for  the  Tzar's  protection.!  An 
army  was  sent  to  subdue  the  Shamkhal  or  sovereign  of  the  Kumuks,  and 
an  officer  to  receive  the  submissk>n  <^  the  princes  of  Kabarda  and 
Circassia.  Feodor  sent  priests  to  restore  the  orthodox  laith  among 
the  somewhat  lax  Georgians,  and  also  pictures  for  their  churches. 
Among  the  presents  he  sent  to  Alexander  were  forty  sable  skms,  two 
black  fox  skinsii  one  thousand  ermines,  ten  narwhal's  teeth,  a  coat  of 
mail,  a  cuirass,  and  a  hebnett  From  this  time  Feodor  styled  himsdf 
ruler  of  Iberia,  of  the  Tzars  of  Georgia  and  Kabarda,  and  of  the 
Circassian  princes.|  Tlie  internal  progress  of  Russia  was  also  well 
marked.  In  15S4  was  founded  the  city  of  Archangel  on  the  Dwioa, 
Astrakhan  was  protected  by  a  wall,  and  a  new  town  built  on  the  Yaik 
called  Uralsk.  We  also  find  the  Cossacks  of  the  Volga  sending  off 
swanns  from  the  parent  hive,  one  of  which  settled  on  the  Terek  and 
another  on  the  UraL  Boris  Godunof  concentrated  more  and  more  power 
in  his  own  hands.  This  caused  much  discontent,  and  a  powerful 
conspiracy,  headed  by  the  brave  and  famous  Prince  Shuisky  and  the 
metropolitan,  was  formed  against  him.  He  defeated  its  machinations, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  plot  were  exiled  or  put  to  death,  Shuisky  himself 
being  among  the  latter.  Meanwhile  Feodor  divided  his  time  between 
religious  exercises  and  childish  amusements.  He  was  apparently  more 
than  half  imbecile.  I 

Stephen  Batory,  King  of  Poland  and  Lithuania,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  in  Europe,  died  on  the  12th  December,  1586,  and  his 
death  was  the  signal  for  fresh  intrigues  at  the  Polish  diet,  where  his 
successor  was  elected.  The  Tzar  Feodor  was  a  candidate  for  the  vacant 
throne,  as  his  father  had  been.  But  the  Poles  innsted  upon  impossiUe 
conditions,  Russia  was  to  become  a  province  of  Poland,  the  Tsar  was  to 
adopt  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  to  be  crowned  in  a  Latin  church  at 
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Cracow  by  the  Archbishop  of  Gniesen^  and  to  pat  the  title  of  King  of 
Poland  before  that  of  Tzar  of  Moscow.  These  terms  were  of  coarse 
inadmissible,  and  the  answer  of  the  Russian  boyards  to  one  of  them  is 
interesting.  <<The  crown  of  Yagelloh  must  be  put  below  that  of 
Monomachos,  and  Feodor  will  style  himself  Tzar  and  Grand  Duke  of 
all  Russia,  of  Vladimir,  and  Moscow,  King  of  Poland,  and  Grand  Duke 
of  Lithuania.  lu  case  the  Old  and  the  New  Rome^  in  case  ByMonHum 
shall  become  subject  to  us,  the  Tiar  will  put  its  names  alone  above  that 
of  Russia.'^  Negotiations  were  continued  for  a  while,  but  at  length  the 
diet  elected  Sigismund  III.  Vasa  (the  son  d*  the  Kii^  of  Sweden,  whose 
mother  was  descended  from  Yagellon),t  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  Tzar 
and  the  Emperor  of  Germany.    This  was  in  15S7. 

Let  us  turn  once  more  to  the  Krim.  We  read  how  Islam  Girai  under- 
took an  expedition  against  Circassia,  whence  he  returned  laden  with 
booty.  Afterwards,  hearing  that  the  votvode  of  Mddavia  had  maligned 
him,  he  entered  his  territcny  without  the  Sultan's  permission  and  ravaged 
it  He  was  ordered  by  the  latt^  to  make  restitution,  which  he  did,  and 
shortly  after  diedt  This  was  in  the  year  996  (lU,  1588).  He  was  buried 
in  the  great  mosque  at  Akkerman. 

He  is  described  as  goodnatured,  intelligent,  and  tractable.  Under  his 
rule  a  notable  change  was  made  in  the  feudal  relations  of  the  Khan  to 
the  Sultan.  Hitherto  the  name  of  the  Khan,  as  that  of  the  ruler  <^  the 
land,  had  been  recited  first  in  the  Friday  prayer,  and  afterwards  that  of  the 
suzerain  the  Sultan ;  but  towards  the  end  oi  Islam's  reign,  by  an  order 
of  the  Porte,  this  was  reversed,  and  the  Sultan's  name  thenceforward 
preceded  that  of  the  Khan  in  the  Khutb4{ 
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Islam  Girai  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Gazi  Girai,  who  nominated 
Feth  6inA  as  kalga,  and  Bakht  Girai,  the  son  of  AdilGtrai,as  nareddin.| 
Gazi  Girai  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  Persian  war,  had  escaped  to 
Erzeram,  and  thence  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  now  nominated  to 
the  throne  of  Krim,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  kalga  Alp  Girai.T  Persia 
was  then  to  Turkey  what  Athens  was  to  Greece,  the  home  of  culture  and 
letters,  and'we  accordingly  find  that  Gazi's  imprisonment  there  had  its 
froits.  He  is  described  as  the  best  of  the  Krim  Khans.  His  bravery 
won  ibr  him  the  soubriquet  of  Bora,  which  both  in  Turkish  and  Italian 
means  the  North  wind.  He  also  won  his  title  of  Gazi  from  his  zeal  as  a 
warrior  of  Islam.    His  seven  years'  imprisonment  in  Persia  he  spent  in 

*  ld,f  X.  itgt  t  Idn  138.    L«l«wd  Hiitoirt  de  PologM,  i.  Z46. 
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the  strong  fortress  of  Kahkaha,  which  was  buih  in  1383.  Soon  after  his 
accession  Alp  Girai  and  Muhammed  Girai,  Islam  Girai's  second  son, 
seem  to  have  rebelled.  The  former  submitted  at  the  instance  of  the 
Sultan;  and  repaired  with  a  following  of  one  hmidred  and  sixty  people  to 
Constantinople,  and  ended  his  days  at  YamboU,  near  Adrianople ;  the 
latter  fled  to  Circassia.  Gati  Girai  introduced  a  new  oflSdal  into  the 
Krim,  namely,  the  khanaga,  who  on  his  installation  was  styled  Bashaga 
(i>.,  the  chief  of  the  SLgsLs),  and  filled  the  post  of  chief  law  adviser  to  the 
crown.*  On  his  accession  he  wrote  to  the  Tzar  to  tell  him  he  had 
persuaded  the  Sultan  to  renounce  his  claims  on  Astrakhan,  and  asking 
for  an  alliance  with  Russia.!  He  also  made  an  incursion  into  Polandf 
and  ravaged  the  chief  towns  of  Lithuania  and  GaKda*  The  Poles 
bought  peace  by  the  payment  of  a  number  c^  sable  skins.) 

Fletcher  tells  us  that  in  these  wars  every  man  went  with  two  horses 
at  least,  the  one  to  ride  on,  the  other  to  kill  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to 
have  his  horse  eaten,  **  for  their  chief  victuals,"  he  says, "  is  horseflesh, 
which  they  eat  without  bread  or  any  other  thing  with  it.  So  that  if  a 
Tartar  be  captured  by  a  Russian  he  will  be  sure  to  find  a  horse  leg  or 
some  other  part  of  him  at  his  saddle  bow.*  He  also  adds  that  when  he 
was  at  Moscow  a  nephew  of  the  Krim  Khan  arrived  there  with  three 
hundred  attendants,  and  that  they  were  entertained  "  in  very  good  sort 
after  the  Russe  manner,  two  very  laige  and  fat  horses,  ready  flayed, 
being  sent  them  on  a  sledge  for  their  supper.  They  preferred  horseflesh 
to  beef,  mutton,  &c.,  deeming  it  stronger ;  and  yet,  although  this  was 
their  chief  food,  they  annually  sent  thirty  or  forty  thousand  horses  to  be 
bartered  at  Moscow.  They  also  bred  a  laige  number  of  cattle  and  black 
sheep,  chiefly  for  their  sldns  and  milk.  They  ate  also  occasionally  rice, 
figs,  and  other  fruit,  and  drank  milk  and  warm  blood,  which  they  some- 
times mixed  together,  and  sometimes  when  travelling  would  open  a 
horse's  vein  and  drink  the  blood  warm  as  it  came  fixmi  the  body.'^t 

Let  us  turn  once  more  to  Russia.  The  growing  power  of  Godunof  was 
not  sufficient  for  his  ambition.  The  feeble  Tzar  had  no  children^  and  his 
death  was  clearly  not  far  off  There  only  remained  his  brother  Dimitri,who 
was  but  a  child,  for  Godunof  had  secured  the  assistance  c^  the  clergy  by 
his  submission  to  them,  and  had  exiled  or  put  away  all  other  rivals.  He 
determined  to  put  Dimitri  iway  also.  "A  Russian  chronicler,''  says 
Kelly,  '^  who  was  certainly  not  acquainted  with  the  legends  of  Scotland, 
depicts  Godunof  as  another  Macbeth,  urged  to  crime  by  the  predictions 
of  soothsayers.  He  assembled  several  soothsayers  or  astrologers  in  the 
dead  of  night,  and  desired  them  to  cast  his  horoscope.  Their  answer 
to  hbn  was, '  The  crewn  is  thy  destiny.'  But  then  they  were  suddenly 
mute,  as  if  dismayed  with  what  they  foresaw  besides.    Boris  insisted  on 
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their  completing  their  prediction,  and  tbey  told  him  he  should  reign,  but 
only  for  seren  years.  He  embraced  them  in  a  transport  of  joy, 
exckimhxg, '  Though  it  be  but  for  seven  days,  no  matter  so  I  reign.'"* 
He  tried  to  arouse  odium  against  the  young  prince  by  reporting  that  he 
was  crud  like  his  Ctither,  and  although  but  ten  years  old,  was  in  the  habit 
of  making  manikins  to  represent  various  grandees  about  the  court,  which 
he  hacked  with  his  sword,  saying  it  was  thus  he  would  act  when  he  was 
Tzar.  At  length,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1591,  the  boy  being  but  ten  years 
old  and  playing  in  the  court-yard  of  the  palace  cutting  wood  with  a 
knife,  he  was  seen  suddenly  writhing  with  a  cut  in  his  throat  A 
packed  court  was  assembled  to  hold  an  inquest,  which  decided  that  the 
boy  had  stabbed  himsdf  in  a  fit  of  apoplescy,  a  verdict  supported  by  the 
decision  of  the  clergy;  but  the  popular  voice  came  to  another  conclusion, 
namely,  that  he  had  been  murdered  by  Godunofs  creatures.  They 
wreaked  their  wrath  on  several  of  them,  and  thenceforth  he  was  looked 
upon  by  the  people  as  the  assassin  of  their  sacred  prince,  and  they  would 
see  nothing  but  crimes  in  his  most  laudable  acts.t 

The  public  attention  was  .meanwhile  diverted  by  another  invasion  of 
the  Tartars.  The  Khan  was  aggrieved  that  the  Russians  should  have 
informed  the  Lithuanians  of  his  intention  to  attack  them,  and  he  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  Swedish  King  John  against  them.  Murad 
Girai,  who  continued  to  live  at  Astrakhan,  now  died  suddenly.  It  was 
supposed  by  pois<m  administered  by  some  agent  of  the  Krim  Khan,  who 
however,  accused  the  Russians  of  the  act,  and  swore  to  avenge  him. 
He  was  also  urged  by  his  murzas  that  it  was  necessary  for  a  good  Khan, 
at  least  once  in  his  life,  to  advance  as  for  as  the  Oka.  They  wanted  in 
fact  an  excuse  for  plundering.  The  spies  which  Russia  kept  in  the 
Taurida  informed  the  authorities  of  the  Khan's  preparations  for  war 
which  were  ostensibly  made,  however,  against  the  Poles.  The  various 
clans  of  Krim  were  mustered,  and  were  joined  by  the  Nogais  and  by 
Ottcanan  troops  firom  Azof  and  Bidogorod  with  artillery,  and  on  the  a6th 
of  June,  1591,  news  arrived  that  the  steppe  was  covered  with  Tartars, 
and  that  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  them  were 
marching  directly  on  Tula,  without  stopping  to  take  the  fortresses  on  the 
way.  Godunof  showed  great  vigour ;  orders  were  issued  for  the  border 
commanders  to  muster  at  Serpukhof,  and  to  meet  the  Khan  in  the  open 
country,  but  unfortunately  the  principal  Russian  forces  were  then  at 
Novgorod  and  Pskof  watching  the  Swedish  king.  The  rapid  advance  of 
the  enemy  compelled  a  change  of  plan.  The  troops  were  ordered  to 
withdraw  firom  the  Oka  towards  Moscow,  and  the  popular  clamour  was 
stilled  by  the  Fabian  move  being  explained  as  intended  to  draw  the 
Tartars  mto  a  neu  The  camp  was  fixed  at  two  versts  from  Moscow,  on 
the  route  to  Kaluga  and  Tula.    A  wooden  fortress  on  wheels  and  a 
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moveable  church  were  placed  there,  and  the  monasteries  and  other  large 
buildings  were  fortified.  The  Tartar  army  meanwhile  advanced  rapidly, 
and  swept  away  a  small  detachment  which  had  been  left  on  the  Oka. 
Feodor  displayed  no  fear,  and  devoted  himself  to  religious  duties,  while 
he  handed  over  his  body  guard  to  Godunof^  who  inspected  the  troops 
and  animated  them  with  a  portion  of  his  own  courage. 

The  Tartars  proceeded  to  atuck  the  camp,  and  were  met  by  a 
murderous  fire.  Karamsin  tells  us  they  were  more  skilled  than  the 
Russians  with  their  swords,  but  the  latter  had  the  advantage  in  being 
armed  with  portable  arquebuses.  The  fight  took  place  within  view  of 
the  town,  where  no  one  seemed  calm  but  the  impassive  Tsar,  who  relied 
on  God*s  hdp,  and  prophesied  that  the  foUowing  day  the  Khan  would  be 
gone.  The  issue  was  indedsive,  and  the  iliit  of  the  troops  on  either 
side  were  not  engaged ;  but  the  Tartars  had  lost  many  men,  Bachi 
Girai  and  several  murtas  being  among  the  wounded,  while  many  chiefs 
had  been  made  prisoners.  The  Khan  and  his  council  began  to  lose 
heart,  and  determined  to  retire  before  daybreak.  The  Tartar  army,  like 
that  of  roost  nomades,  was  not  skilled  in  retreat,  and  this  speedily  became 
a  sUmpede.  Baggage  and  munitions  were  abandoned,  many  of  the 
fugitives  were  drowned  in  the  Oka,  and  a  number  of  prisoners  were 
captured  in  a  fight  near  Tula.  The  Khan  reached  Bagchi  Serai  on  the 
and  of  August  in  the  night,  riding  in  a  cart,  with  one  arm  wounded  and 
in  a  sUngj  while  but  a  third  of  his  army  reached  home  in  a  starving 
condition.  Feodor  gave  Godunofa  Russian  pelisse  with  gold  buttons  of 
the  value  of  five  thousand  roubles  of  om  money ;  he  also  gave  him  the 
gold  chain  he  usually  wore,  the  gold  cup  of  Mamai,  which  had  been 
captured  in  the  battle  of  Kulikof,  and  three  towns  in  the  district  of  Vaga; 
he  also  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  ''  Servant,''  an  honour  which  had 
only  been  thrice  given  during  the  century.  Other  grandees  were  pre- 
sented with  ^*  Portugueses "  (i>.,  gold  dobras),  and  others  again  with 
Hungarian  ducats.^  Feeder's  gratitude  to  Godunof  was  not  shared  in 
by  the  people,  who  accused  him  of  **  calling  in  the  Tartars  '  to  order '  that 
the  country's  danger  might  make  them  forget  the  death  of  Dimitri.'' 
They  were  duly  punished,  and  many  populous  places  in  the  Ukraine 
became  desert.  Presently  the  tzarina  Irene  bore  a  dauj^ter,  and  Boris 
was  suspected  of  having  substituted  a  female  child  for  a  nude^  which  his 
sister  had  borne,  and  when  the  infant  died  in  a  few  days,  it  was  said  he 
had  poisoned  itt 

It  is  thus  that  a  Nemesis  seems  to  follow  closely  on  the  steps  of  public 
aimes.  Meanwhile  Godunof  prosecuted  a  successful  war  against 
Sweden.  We  are  told  the  Krim  Khan  sent  the  Circassian  Anthony  as 
an  envoy  to  Sweden,  asking  for  gold  in  recompense  of  his  recent  attack 
on  Russia.    ''  Gold  is  ready  for  the  victor,"  said  John.    ''  The  Khan  has 
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indeed  seen  Moteow,  but  he  has  noi  saved  our  coonlry  from  the  sword 
of  Russia.''*  John  died  in  the  autumn  of  1592,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  S^;ismund,  who  thus  united  the  crowns  of  Pokmd  and 
Sweden^t  and  this  was  followed  by  a  treaty  by  which  Kexhobn  was 
ceded  to  Russia. 

We  now  find  the  Krim  Khan  sending  an  envoy  to  Feodor  with  a 
curious  message.  The  Sultan,  it  seems,  was  discontented  with  the  result 
of  his  campaign  against  Moscow,  and  had  the  intention  of  deposing  him. 
He  therefore  wrote  to  say  he  intended  to  transport  all  his  hordes  from 
the  Kiim,  which  he  meant  to  devastate,  and  then  to  found  a  new 
kingdom  on  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper,  where  he  would  form  a  buttress 
for  Russia  against  the  Turks.  He  asked  Feodor  for  money  to  enable 
him  to  build  a  fortress  near  the  ford  of  Koshkin,  and  undertook  to  ravage 
Lithnaaia.  The  Tsar's  reply  was  courteous,  and  with  characteristic  dupli- 
city, although  at  peace  with  Poland,  he  encouraged  the  Khan's  notion  of 
invading  Lithuania4  But  before  his  envoy  arrived  the  Tartars  under 
the  tsarevitches  kalga  Feth  Girai  and  nureddin  Bakhta  overran  the 
distdcts  of  Riasan,  Kashir,  a»d  Tula  with  fire  and  sword,  and  carried  off 
a  crowd  of  distinguished  prisoners*  The  envoy  was  asked  sarcastically  by 
the  Khan  what  had  become  of  the  Russian  armies  since  the  tsarevitches 
had  not  drawn  their  swcnds  from  their  scabbards  nor  their  arrows  from 
their  quivers»  and  yet  had  driven  a  crowd  of  prisoners  before  them  %ith  a 
whip,  while  the  voivodes  were  hiding  awsy  in  the  forests.  He  neverthe- 
less disavowed  the  invasion,  and  lokl  him  it  rested  with  die  Jtostians  to 
secure  peace  by  paying  for  it  in  money  and  fori.§ 

Envoys  also  passed  between  Moscow  and  Coostanttnoi^  by  wliom 
the  Sultan  demanded  the  restoralkm  of  Kasan  and  Astraldiaiiy  the 
destruction  of  the  fortresses  on  the  Terek,  and  the  suppressioa  of  the 
rakis  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  The  Tsar  made  slndkr  demands  in  r^ard 
to  the  turbulent  Tartars,  but  the  negotiations  rame  to  nothing.  Feodor 
encounfed  the  Cossadcs  by  presents  of  lead  and  saltpetre,  and  he 
proceeded  to  build  a  line  of  fortresses  from  the  Donets  to  the  Oka,  such 
as  Bietogorod,  Oskd,  Vaiuika,  ftc,  to  protect  his  frontiers.  They  were 
peopled  with  soldiers,  strelitses,  and  Cossacks,  and  thus  with  the  sword 
in  one  hand  and  money  in  the  other,  he  made  the  issue  very  plain 
to  the  Khan.  At  length  a  durable  peace  was  entered  into  between  the 
two  neighbours.  Ahmed  Pasha  on  behalf  of  Gaxi  Gu-ai,  and  Prince 
Feodor  Khuarostinin  and  Bogdan  Bdski  on  the  part  of  the  Russians, 
met  on  the  banks  of  the  Sosna,  the  then  frontier  of  *'  inhabited  Russia." 
South  of  which  were  the  steppes.  The  first  conference  was'  heM  on  a 
bridge,  and  afterwards  Ishi  Makkmet  went  to  Moscow  and  Mercurins 
StchertMitof  to  the  Taurida  to  ratify  the  arrangement.  The  widow  of 
Murad,  who  had  died  at  Astrakhto^  was  allowed  to  return  to  the  Krim, 
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and  the  Tiar  sent  the  Khan  a  present  of  ten  thousand  roubles^  besides 
pelisses  and  rich  stufis,  and  promised  to  rq>eat  the  present  annually. 
Gazi  Girai  promised  to  be  a  faithful  friend  to  Russia,  to  restrain  his 
people  torn  attacking  it,  to  restore  the  booty  or  prisoners  they  should 
make,  to  protect  the  Russian  envoys  and  merchants,  and  those  strangers 
who  should  wish  to  go  to  Moscow.*  For  the  next  three  years  the  Tartars 
were  too  busy  elsewhere  to  molest  Russia.    We  will  follow  tbetr  fortunes. 

The  Sultan  was  at  this  time  engaged  in  a  fierce  war  with  the  Emperor 
Rudolph.  The  latter,  as  the  sovereign  of  Austria,  was  the  diief  bulwark 
of  Christianity  against  the  impending  flood  of  Islam ;  he  even  secured  the 
sympathy  of  the  Russian  Tzar,  who,  although  he  would  not  furnish  him 
with  any  troops,  seat  hun  a  lordly  present  to  pay  for  some  of  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  consisting  of  40,360  sable  skins,  20,760  marten  skins, 
120  black  foxes,  337,235  squirrels,  and  3,000  beavers,  of  the  value  of 
44,000  roubles  of  the  money  of  that  day.t 

In  this  war  the  Krim  Khan  was  invited  by  the  Sultan  to  take  a  part. 
Gazi  Girai  marched  at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men,  and  was 
welcomed  with  much  pomp  by  the  Ottoman  conmianders.  The  Grand 
Vizier  presented  him  with  golden  cups  and  dishes,  with  a  fine  charger,  a 
jewelled  sabre  and  mace,  and  a  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  ducats4  and  he 
took  part  in  the  various  struggles  in  the  year  1594.} 

The  voivode  of  Moldavia  having  rebelled  against  the  Sultan,  he 
reduced  him  once  more  to  obedience.  ||  The  Grand  A^er^s  position  was 
a  very  uncertain  one.  We  now  find  It  filled  by  the  Genoese  ren^^e 
Cicala,  one  of  whose  acts  was  to  quarrel  with  the  Krim  Khan,  who 
retired  to  the  Krim,  and  when  he  received  fresh  orders  to  march  against 
Hungary,  instead  of  going  himself^  ke  tent  his  brother,  ^e  kalga  Feth 
Girai,  in  his  place.  The  Grand  Vizier  thereupon  displaced  Gazi  Girai 
from  the  Khanate,  and  put  Feth  Girai  in  his  place.  Baisht  Girai  was 
made  kalga  and  his  brother  Selamet  Girai  nnreddin.  When  he  heard 
of  this  Gazi  Girai  set  sail  for  Constantincq[»le,  but  was  driven  by  contrary 
winds  to  Sinope.^ 


FETH    GIRAI    KHAN. 

The  virier  Cicala  was  soon  displaced  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  fearing 
that  the  displacement  of  Gazi  Girai  would  cause  a  revolution  in  the  Krim, 
had  two  diplomas  of  investiture  made  ready,  and  intrusted  them  to 
Cberkes  Khendan  aga,  with  orders  to  instal  as  Khan  the  favourite  of  the 
Tartars.  £n  route  to  the  Krim  he  encountered  contrary  winds,  which 
drove  him  to  Sinope,  where  he  met  Gazi  Girai,  who  was  a  friend  of  his, 

*  Id.,  142.  t  Karamtin,  x.  S4S,  149.  I  Id.,  So.  ^  Id.,  77-79. 
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and  to  whom  he  handed  over  one  of  the  diplomas.  With  thia  firman 
Gazi  returned  to  the  Krim,  where  Feth  Girai  produced  a  aeomd  one 
in  the  Sultan's  writing:.  The  Tartars  were  divided  mto  two  parties,  and 
would  have  come  to  blows,  bat  it  was  detemdned  to  appeal  to  die 
law^  and  the  mufti  of  Kaffir  Abd  ur-rixak  EffiBadi,  issued  a  fetva 
stating  that  only  the  diploma  marked  with  the  toghrA  (?  temgha)  was 
valid.  Thereupon  Feth  Girai^  supporters  went  over  to  his  rival  He 
himself  went  to  Nakishdan  to  bid  good-bye  to  the  Khan  and  to  kiss  the 
fringe  of  his  robe,  when  he  was  killed  by  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Mansur  tribe  called  Konnerdash,  who  had  received  corresponding 
orders.  Nine  of  his  children  and  his  kalga  Bakht  Ghrai  weie  also  put 
to  death.    He  had  only  rdgned  three  months.* 


GAZI   GIRAI   KHAN   II.  (Restored). 

On  his  reaccession  Gazi  Girai  nominated  Selamet  Girai  as  kalga  and 
Devlet  Glial  as  nureddin,  but  the  latter  having  shown  signs  of  insub- 
ordination,  the  Khan  replaced  him  by  his  oHm  son  Toktamish  Girai. 
Shahln,  brother  of  Devkti  fled  to  Circassian  and  Muhammed,  another 
brother,  to  Anatolia.  Soon  after  the  kalga  Selamet  also  fled.  Toktamish 
was  given  his  post,  and  Sefer  Girai  was  made  nureddin.  Gazi  Girai  drew 
an  annual  tribute  of  twelve  sheep  (per  head  ?)  for  his  kitchen,  and  money 
to  equip  five  hundred  soldiers  from,  the  people  of  Krim.t  The  war  betweet^ 
the  Turks  and  the  Empire  was  still  in  progress,  and  in  1599  we  find  Gazi 
Girai  joining  the  Ottoman  army  and  receiving  costly  presents  from  the 
Turks.  He  was  assigned  Zombor  as  winter  quarters,  while  his  army 
wintered  at  Sz^edin.  Soon  after  this  a  truce  was  made  with  Germany, 
the  plenipotentiaries  meeting  on  the  island  of  St  Andrew,  near  Gran. 
At  this  meeting,  which  was  held  in  June,  1599^  the  Khan  was  represented 
by  a  Greek  named  Alexander  Palaeologos.t  On  the  conclusion  of  peace 
Gazi  Girai  asked  permission  to  return  home,  and  all  the  entreaties  of  the 
vizier  Ibrahim  for  him  to  stay  another  year  were  fruitless. 

He  mistrusted  the  vizier,  and  would  not  enter  his  tent  or  meet  him 
unless  mounted.  Although  brave,  we  are  told  he  preferred  peace  to  war, 
and  the  Emperor  sent  Johannes  Bemhardfi  to  him  with  a  present  of 
ten  thousand  ducats  to  win  him  over.f  Gazi  Girai  did  not  take  part  in 
the  Turkish  campaigns  of  1601  and  1602,  but  as  his  brothers  Selamet, 
Muhammedy  and  Shahm  had  settled  in  Rumelia  and  Anatolia,  he  began 
to  fear  that  if  he  stayed  longer  away  one  of  them  would  be  placed  on  the 
throne  in  hH  stead..  He  therefore  set  out  with  his  Tartars  in  the  autumn 
of  1602,  and  was  well  received  by  the  vizier,  who  quartered  his  troops  for 

*  Nonv.  Journ,  Asiat.t  xii.  i29-4St.  fid.,  at. 
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the  winter  in  the  districts  of  Szigeth»  Koppaay,  and  Mohacz,  while  the 
Khan  spent  that  season  in  Transylvania,  and  there  composed  a  poem  od 
the  strife  be  een  cofiee  and  wine,  in  riv^ry  with  the  similar  production 
of  the  poet  TusuU  on  the  rivalry  of  opium  and  wine/  He  soon  after 
retitmed  again  to  the  Krim.  Let  us  now  take  a  short  glance  at  what 
was  taking  place  in  Rusda. 

In  1593-4  a  social  revdntion  was  initiated  there,  whose  consequences 
have  beto  very  widely  Mt  Russia  was  very  dtfierent  in  its  political 
organisation  to  Western  Europe.  In  the  latter  the  leudal  nobles 
ymt  scattered  about  the  country  in  diesr  own  castles,  and  tyrannised 
over  the  peasants  in  dieir  neighbourhood,  and  the  towns  were  the  chief 
refuge  where  the  oppressed  could  find  shdter.  In  Russia,  on' the  other 
hand,  the  towns  were  grante  as  appanages  to  the  various  grandees. 
These  towns,  besides  being  under  lieudal  rulers,  were  too  scattered  to 
support  one  another.  The  country  also  was  so  fiat  that,  in  the  words  of 
Kelly,  ^h  afibrded  few  of  those  positions  of  difficult  access  in  which 
liberty  delis^ts^  while  their  ramparts  of  earth  and  resinous  timber  were 
not  very  secure  defences.'^  The  military  class,  the  traders,  and  citisens 
of  these  towns  were  the  owners  of  the  country  round,  which  the  peasants 
tilled  as  their  tenants  or  paid  servants.  The  latter  could  move  to  and 
fro  on  paying  a  certain  licence  tax.  Latterly,  however,  the  superior 
attractions  of  the  southqn  districts,  their  greater  fertility  and  advantages 
had  led  to  a  large  migration  in  th^t  direaion.  The  recent  troubled  times 
had  also  caused  many  to  leave  their  domiciles  and  to  wander  forth,  thus 
increasing  the  class  of  vagrants  and  poor.  This  evil  was  growing  fast, 
and  large  districts  and  towns  were  getting  depopulated.  To  restrain 
it,  Godunef  had  a  law  passed  in  1592  or  1593  which  forbade  the 
peasants  to  change  their  domicile^  and  made  them  perpetual  serfs  to 
their  masters.  The  law  was  naturally  very  distasteful  to  the  peasants. 
It  was  equally  so  to  the  great  proprietors,  who  found  it  impossible  to  get 
emigrants  to  till  the  large  part  of  their  heritage,  which  was  waste,  and  it 
was  pleasing  only  to  the  small  and  generally  tyrannical  landholders.  A 
roister  of  ser£s  was  also  opened,  by  which  the  number  owned  by  each 
proprietor  could  be  ascertained.!  Thus  was  bondage  to  the  soil  inlro> 
duced  into  Russia,  and  in  a  very  short  time  there  were  no  longer  even 
hired  servants ;  commerce  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  slaves  of  the  nobles, 
and  the  cities  were  filled  with  serfs.^ 

In  1597,  the  Tzar  Feodor  died,  thus  removing  the  chief  obstacle  to 
Boris  Godunofs  further  ambitious  views,  for  Feodor  was  the  last  of  the 
male  line  of  the  house  of  Rurik.  The  tzarina  Irene,  Godunofs  sister, 
received  the  homage  of  the  grandees,  but  nine  days  later  she  took  the 
veil,  and  there  was  only  one  possible  candidate  for  the  throne. 

The  deputies  of  Russia  were  assembled.    "  The  election  begins ;  the 
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people  look  up  to  the  nobles,  the  noUes  to  die  grandees,  die  grandees  to 
the  patriarch ;  he  speaks,  he  names  Boris,  and  histantaneoudy,  and  as 
one  man,  all  re-echo  that  formidable  name." 

Godunof  on  hfo  side  grasped  with  so  firm  a  hand  aU  links  of  power, 
that  he  fdt  a  pleasure  in  obstinatdiy  refusing  a  sceptre  he  so  ardently 
desired  .  .  •  This  pbfitical  force  which  others  of  his  kind  have  hardly 
been  able  to  play  for  a  few  minute^  he  ventured  to  keep  up  for  more  than 
a  month.  He  knew  Uiat  a  simple  breath  c^  his  would  suffice  to  impel 
the  multitude  as  he  pleased  .  .  .  nor  ^d  he  yield  till  for  six  weeks  he 
had  kept  all  Russia  in  suspense  on  its  lA^  in  tears  (a  cynical  chronider 
says  those  who  had  no  tears  at  their  omimand,  wetted  their  eyes  with 
spittle),  and  with  dasped  hands  holding  forth  to  him  the  relics  of  the 
saints,  the  image  of  the  Redeemer  to  whom  it  compared  him  and  that 
antique  crown,  which  during  fourteen  years  he  had  coveted.*  Kelly 
speaks  of  his  many  crimes^  but  Karamsin  and  others  seem  to  denounce 
but  one,  that  a  mere  sul:ject  should  have  dared  to  seiie  the  throne. 
Putting  aside  the  death  of  I^mitri,  and  the  decree  abont  the  serfo, 
which  seemed  at  the  thne  the  only  means  of  restoring  order  and  stability 
to  a  community  which  was  undeigoing  desintegradon,  it  is  diffiadt  to 
speak  of  Boris,  at  this  time,  without  admiration.  Listen  to  the  words  of 
his  scornful  critic  as  to  what  he  did  for  Russia.  Smoloisk  was  fortified ; 
Ardiangel  built ;  the  Tartars  defieated  for  the  last  time  under  the  walls 
of  Moscow,  were  chased  back  into  their  deecrts,  and  even  confined  in 
them  by  strong  places  constructed  around  their  haunts.  Other  fortresses 
arose  under  the  shadow  of  the  Caucasus ;  Siberia  was  finally  conquered 
by  Russian  manners,  arts,  and  arms.  The  Swedes  were  driven  into 
Narva,  and  a  diplomatic  intercourse  was  opened  with  the  European 
powers.  Lithnania  and  Pohmd  itself  is  said  to  have  momentarily 
consented  to  submit  to  the  sceptre  which  was  swayed  by  Godunof ."t 

Tl»  accession  of  Boris  seems  to  have  been  generally  grateful  to  the 
clergy  and  the  grandees  of  the  empire,  but  he  wished  to  distract  attcn- 
don  from  himself,  and  an  opportune  rumour  soon  arrived  that  Gazi  Giiai 
was  preparii^  to  attack  Russia  widi  his  Tartars  and  a  contingent  of 
7,000  Turks.t  A  general  levy  was  made  to  repel  dus  rumoured  attack, 
and  the  troops  were  sent  to  the  frontier.  Boris  went  to  join  them, 
accompanied  by  a  pompous  retinue.  The  frontier  towns  of  Tula,  Oskol, 
Livny,  Yelets,  Kursk,  and  Voronej  were  put  in  a  state  of  defence,  and 
abattis  were  erected  in  the  defiles  near  Pereimisl,  Lishvin,  Bide^  Tula, 
Borosk,  and  Riazan,|  while  a  flotilla  was  established  on  the  Oka.  A 
general  enthusiasm  pervaded  the  nation ;  but  the  Tarturs  came  not,  and 
the  whole  matter  is  described  by  Karamsin  as  a  ruse  on  the  part  of  Boris 
to  secure  for  himsdlf  die  attadiment  and  rq;ard  of  the  ariny.  The 
ruse  had  a  double  eflbct ;  it  created  in  Rnssia  the  impresdon  diat  the 
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Tartan  had  been  finghteaed  by  the  {wepaiatuMis,  while  th^  Khan*s 
envoys,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Muna  Ali,  who  saw  everywhece  on  their 
roote  preparations  for  war  and  heard  the  dash  of  sctmitars  and  pikes 
and  the  roll  of  musketry  were  duly  impressed.  They  were  received  in 
the  camp  amidst  salvoes  of  artillecy,  and  passed  through  files  of  sokliers. 
Boris  was  in  his  tent,  which  was  nchly  fumisbed,  and  wme  a  golden  hehnet 
on  his  head ;  otherwise  he  was  modestly  attired.  They  offered  the 
Khan's  friendship  and  alliance^  which  was  accepted,  and  returned  home 
accompanied  by  envoys  from  Boris.*  The  latter  xrtumed  in  triumph  to 
Moscow,  where  he  was  soknu^Aanowned. 

The  Khan  ddayed  the  signafRe  of  the  treaty  he  had  entered  into,  and 
weare  told  that  in  the  year  1600  the  Tartars  had  advanced  as  fiu:  as 
Kursk,  but  were  driven  back  by  the  voivode  of  Oielt  the  Prince  Boris 
Tatief ;  Cheli  B^  who  seentt  to  have  been  made  prisoner  on  this 
occasion  remained  at  Moscow  till  the  days  of  the  False  DimitrL    On 
the  other  hand,   the   Don    Cossacks  made  constant  raids  on  the 
Krim.    At  length,  in  June^   1603,  after  receiving  presents  from  the 
Russians  to  the  value  of  I4»ooo  roubles,  the  Khan  remittad  the  draft  of 
the  treaty,  but  at  the  same  time  made  a  demand  lor  a  further  sum  of 
30,000  roubles,  and  complained  of  the  towns  which  the  Russians  had 
built  on  the  steppe,  which  he  said  looked  as  if  the  Russians  meant  to 
enclose  him  with  walls.t     At  the  request  <tf  his  envoy,  Boris  under 
took  to  be  a  faithful  friend  to  Gazi  Girai,  but  the  book  on  which  he 
swore,  says  the  casuistical  historian,  was  not  the  Bible,  nor  would  he 
lower  the  cross.)    Thus  the  polic>'  of  Hardd's  oath  to  William  was 
again  repeated  with  the  unctuous  approval  of  a  great  historian.    Boris 
sent  the  Khan  some  small  presents,  but  relied  on  his~aimy  for  safety. 
In  1603  the  latter  dismissed  the  Russian  envoy.  Prince  i^riafMi«Vi^ 
because  the  Russians  had  not  restrained  the  Don  Cossacks,^  but  he  was 
afterwards  conciliated.    Boris  ruled  at  home  exemplarily,  and  seems  to 
have  been  very  popular.    The  foreign  intercourse  of  Russia  was  credit* 
able  to  its  diplomacy,  while  at  home  he  became  the  patron  of  letters, 
and  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  national  vices  of  drunkenness,  &c    He 
was  sober,  industrious  and  an  enemy  of  frivolous  amusements,  a  good 
husband  and  father.    His  effiorts  to  import  western  culture  into  Russia 
were  much  opposed  by  the  deigy,  who  feared  the  influence  of  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  this  limited  the  visits  of 
scientific  men  thither  chiefly  to  those  professors  of  medicine  1H10  have 
a  cosmopolitan  licence  and  welcome ;  but  the  good  days  of  Boris  were 
reaching  their  term.    He  was  followed,  according  to  Karamsin,  by  a 
Nemesis,  in  the  shade  of  the  murdered  Dimitri.    He  began  to  grow 
suspidotts,  and.then  to  imitate  the  policy  of  Ivan  III.    Prince  Beidd 
was  the  first  victim  of  his  doubts.|    His  goods  were  sequestrated  and 
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his  magnificent  beard  was  dragged  out  hair  by  hair,  a  Scotch  doctor 
named  Gabriel  being  the  instrument  emi^yed  for  the  work.  He  then 
turned  against  the  Romanofs,  who  were  related  to  the  late  Imperial 
family,  and  were  apparently  deemed  by  the  populace  as  its  heirs.  In- 
finrmers  were  employed  to  entrap  and  denounce  the  illustrious  family.  A 
plot  was  made  by  which  some  poisonous  roots  were  secreted  in  their 
house  and  then  produced  as  evidence  of  their  intentions  towards  himself 
The  grandees,  says  Karamzin,  like  the  Roman  senators  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius  and  Nero,  turned  furiously  against  the  accused. 

The  heads  oi  the  house  with  their  supporters  were  confined  at 
Bielogorod  Feo'dor  Romaaof  was  compelled  to  take  orders  and  under 
the  name  of  Philaret  to  enter  the  convent  of  3t  Anthony,  and  his  wife 
became  a  nun ;  other  victims  speedily  followed,  while  the  peasants  were 
persecuted  by  a  fresh  act  to  restrain  thein  from  migrating.  **  Tlie 
Russian  nation,"  says  Kelly,  "  was  no  longer  anything  but  a  hierarchy  of 
slaves.  Henceforth  there  was  no  intercourse;  none  <^  those  public 
meetings,  in  which  the  youthful  part  of  society  at  least  orally  acquired 
knowledge ;  no  compacts  to  protect  the  weak,  no  asylums  for  then>. 
Russia  became  sad  and  sullen ;  the  minstrels  who  had  been  wont  to 
traverse  the  country  now  disappeared ;  their  songs  of  war  atMl  the  chase, 
and  even  of  love  were  heard  no  longer.^  A  terrible  famine  and 
pestilence,  lasting  for  three  years,  commenced  in  1601.  Boris  distributed 
rdief  with  a  lavish  hand  at  Moscow.  Thii  only  drew  more  months  there 
to  be  fed.  At  last  the  State  treasury  was  exhausted,  while  the  famine  was 
still  unabated.  It  is  said  that  half  a  million  of  people  died  in  Moscow. 
The  dead  lay  by  thousands  in  the  streets  and  highways,  many  with  their 
mouths  full  of  hay,  straw,  or  the  filthiest  ofial,  which  they  had  endea- 
voured to  eat  Moscow  was  become  a  city  of  cannibals.  In  many 
houses  the  fattest  person  was  killed  to  serve  as  food  for  tlie  rest.  Parents 
devoured  their  own  children,  children  their  own  parents  or  sokl  them  for 
bread.  Petreius  saw  a  woman  in  the  open  street  tearing  with  her  teeth 
the  fiesh  of  a  living  chikl  she  carried  in  her  arms ;  and  Margaret  relates 
that  four  women,  having  decoyed  a  peasant  into  thefar  house  under 
pretence  of  buying  wood  from  him,  killed  him  and  his  horse,  and  dragged 
the  two  carcases  into  their  ice  pit  to  serve  as  foodt  Meanwhile,  the  court 
indulged  in  great  extravagance  and  pomp,  as  usuaLI  With  the  populace 
this  affliction  was  said  to  have  been  sent  from  heaven  as  a  punishment 
for  the  murder  of  Dimitri ;  the  distress  it  caused,  and  the  various  re- 
suictive  laws,  led  to  a  great  nugration  of  peasanU  to  the  Ukraine,  where, 
under  the  lead  of  a  chief  named  Klopko,  they  oifanised  a  kind  of 
Jacquerie,  which  was  put  down  with  a  merciless  hand.  Manners  were 
more  brutal  and  violent  than  ever ;  honour  and  truth  became  ahnoet 
unknown    among   the    Russians,   and  cruelty  and  delHuichery  were 
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chronic*  Miracles,  prodigies,  and  grost  rapertdHont  also  revived 
Amidst  this  terribie  confusion,  a  ntmoor  spread  that  Dimkri  was  not 
dead— that  he  still  lived. '  A  wanderiog  monk,  the  son  of  a  poor  gentle- 
man of  Gatitch  churned  to  be  tlut  princei  and  wider  the  name  of  the 
False  Dimi  olayed  an  extraordinary  part  in  Rusrian  history.  He  prac- 
tised war  among  the  Cossaclcs  of  the  Dnieper,  he  learnt  Polish  and  Latfo, 
and  at  length  declared  himscli  in  Lithuania,  and  prochiced  some  precious 
jewels  and  some  marks  on  his  body  as  the  proofs  of  his  identity.  He  was 
acknowledged  by  the  Polish  grandees,  by  Sigismuod  of  Poland^  and  by 
the  Papal  Nuncio,  to  whom  he  promised  to  bring  over  Russia  to  the  Latin 
Church,  and  openly  joined  that  conununion,  idiile  the  Polish  king 
determined  to  take  up  arms  in  his  favour.  The  details  of  this  most 
strange  drama  form  no  part  of  our  subject  How  one  town  and 
fortress  aCcer  another  opened  its  gates  to  him,  nor  how  the  annalists 
explain  the  spread  of  the  dehision  by  the  statement  that  **  people 
no  longer  liked  Boris,"  Dimitri  won  a  great  victory  which  was 
foHowed  by  as  serious  a  defeat,  but  his  prestige  sdll  survived,  and 
the  sympathies  of  the  greater  part  of  the  populace  were  no  dmAt  with 
him.  He  acted  His  part  admizahly,  was  courafeoiis  and  dnvahous,  and 
also  dignified  and  patronising.  He  wrote  to  Boris  offiBsing  him  his 
pardon,  if  he  would  abandon  the  throne,  and  retire  to  a  mooaatefy, 
meanwhile  Boris  died.  An  impalpable  force,  says  Kelly,  had  neutralised 
all  the  efforts  of  his  strong  will  and  subtle  genius,  all  the  resources  of 
his  absolute  authority,  and  like  a  magician  undmie  by  his  own  familiars, 
he  fell  himself  the  victim  of  the  universal  perfidy  he  had^nead  around 
him  ...  In  this  awful  conflict  with  destiny,  he  however  won  the  last 
prise  in  his  career  of  amlHtion,todie  as  he  wished  to  die  as  he  had  lived, 
a  monarch.''t  He  died  on  the  i6Ui  of  April  1605,  some  supposed  from 
poison,  but  others,  doubdess,  moce  probably  from  apoplexy. 

Boris  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Feodor,  a  boy  of  skteen.  His  reign 
was  a  very  short  one.  He  had  been  barely  six  wedss  on  the  thione, 
when  he  was  betrayed  by  prince  Basmano^  the  commander  of  the  army, 
who  with  the  princes  Gahtsin  and  SoUiko^  went  over  to  the  Fake 
Dimitri.  The  ktter's  road  was  now  dear.  He  speedily  became  the 
master  of  Moscow,  and  the  young  Feodor  and  his  mother  were  atrmmled. 
He  entered  the  capital,  however,  amidst  evil  omens4  And  although  he 
was  welcomed  by  the  people^  they  were  not  pleased  that  he  should  lutve 
introduced  a  nnmber  of  pagans  (f./.,  those  not  beloi^(hig  to  the  Greek 
cult)  into  their  churches. 

He  b^an  his  rak  by  acts  of  demen^,  and  tnUr  alia  he  softened  the 
effecU  of  Boris*  hiw  about  the  peasants,  and  made  the  lord's  right  of 
owaer^iip  of  the  serf  inseparable  from  the  latter^  right  to  mamlenance ; 
he  cnfraadBsed  all  peasants  who  had  been  abandoned  by  their  kMds  in 
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the  recent  famine,  and  enacted  that  in  future  the  right  of  ownership  in 
serfs  should  be  authenticated  by  enroknent. 

Diinitri,  like  a  worthy  successor  of  our  day,  gained  over  his  putative 
mother,  the  widow  of  Ivan,  who  after  due  preparation  publicly  acknow- 
ledged himi  and  he  treated  her  with  every  cotutesy  and  consideration.* 
But  presently  the  impostor*s  imprudence  began  to  undo  him.  He  jeered 
at  the  boyards  for  their  ignorance,  adopted  Polish  manners,  and  even 
.boasted  of  the  superiority  of  the  Poles. 

He  was  seen  to  have  other  anti-national  tendencies,  leaped  on  his  horse's 
back,  which  was  a  spirited  charger,  like  a  Cossack,  instead  of  being  lifted 
into  the  saddle,  and  riding  slowly  and  gravely.  He  neglected  to  salute 
the  sacred  images,  ate  veal  which  was  unclean,  rose  from  table  without 
washing  his  hands,  had  music  at  meals,  did  not  indulge  in  the  siesta. 
Spoke  to  the  clergy  of  the  Greek  faith  **  as  their  religion,  their  ritual,*' 
&c.,  and  generallv  shocked  those  petty  prejudices  which  so  often  hedge 
round  the  loyalty  of  an  ignorant  race. 

He  surrounded  himself  with  objects  of  luxury.  On  placing  a  bronze 
figure  of  Cerberus  at  his  gate,  the  annalists  report  that  he  merely  presaged 
the  home  he  would  occupy  in  the  other  world,  namely,  hell.t 

Murmurs  began  to  spread  that  he  was  an  impostor,  and  those  who 
nad  known  him  in  former  days  began  to  divulge  their  knowledge,  and 
were  duly  executed  ;  he  surrounded  himself  with  a  German  guard,  and 
distributed  largess  freely.  He  allowed  the  boyards  to  choose  their  own 
wives,  and  to  marry  as  they  wished,  which  was  a  new  privilege  to  them. 
Meanwhile  he  engs^ed  himself  to  the  daughter  of  a  Polish  gentleman 
who  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  he  drew  nearer  his  ties  with  Rome  and 
with  the  Jesuits.  A  feeling  of  hatred  towards  the  foreigners  about  the 
Court  began  to  spread,  while  by  his  persecution  of  the  Russian  clergy  he 
sot  against  himself  the  strongest  social  influence  in  the  country. 

The  priests  began  to  call  him  Julian  the  Apostate, ''  and  all  the  truly 
royal  virtues  they  could  not  but  recognise  in  him,  they  turned  to  his 
vilification  as  so  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  persecutor  of  the 
Christians.''  t  He  sustained  the  honour  of  Russia  abroad,  and  we  are 
told  he  carried  on  a  peaceable  intercourse  with  Gati  Girai  of  Krim.| 

Dhnitri's  engagement  was  followed  by  his  marriage  with  Marina,  the 
hated  Polish  lady  who  still  retained  herold  fiuth,  and  belonged  to  a  race 
especially  hated  in  Russia.  The  gathering  storm  now  came  to  a 
head.  A  conspiracy  was  started  headod  by  prince  Schuisky.  The  army 
turned  against  him  having  been  gained  over  by  Schuisky.  Moscow  was 
speedily  aroused.  ^  The  great  beU  was  rung  and  was  answered  by  the 
3,000  bdls  of  Moscow.  The  whole  populace  flocked  with  axes  and  clubs  to 
the  Kremlin,  or.to  the  liooses  marked  with  chalk,  as  to  those  of  the  Poles 
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where  breaking  down  the  doors  they  began  to  massacre  the  sleeping 
inmates,''*  The  rest  of  the  story  has  been  condensed  from  Karamzin,  in 
graphic  language,  by  Kelly.  It  is  so  picturesque  in  its  tragic  details  that 
I  am  tempted  to  extract  it. 

"  When  he  found  that  resistance  was  hopeless,  Dimitxi  threw  down  his 
sword  and  ran  to  a  room  in  that  part  of  the  palace  which  was  farthest 
from  that  assailed  by  the  rebels.  He  opened  a  window  which  looked  out 
on  the  site  of  the  palace  of  Boris,  which  he  bad  caused  to  be  demolished. 
The  window  was  thirty  (eet  from  the  ground,  but  there  was  no  one  in 
sight,  and  he  leaped  down.  In  his  fall  he  broke  his  leg,  and  fainted  with 
the  pain.  His  groans  were  heard  by  some  strelitz  who  were  there  on 
guard  and  were  not  in  the  plot.  They  gave  him  water  to  drink,  and  laid 
him  on  one  of  the  foundation-stones  of  the  ruined  palace,  and  when  he 
revived  a  little  and  spoke  they  swore  they  would  defend  him  with  their 
lives.  The  first  rebels  who  came  to  claim  their  prey  were  answered  with 
volleys  of  musketry,  but  the  news  that  Dimitri  was  found  brought  multi* 
tudes  to  the  spot;  the  strelitz  were  surrounded,  and,  being  threatened 
that  unless  they  gave  up  the  impostor  their  wives  and  children  should  be 
all  massacred  by  the  mob,  they  laid  down  their  arms  and  abandoned  the 
victim  to  the  fury  of  the  rebels  who  dragged  him  away  to  his  sacked 
palace.  As  he  passed  the  ^ot  where  his  guards  were  held  captive,  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  to  them  in  silence  in  token  of  adieu  ;  one  of  them, 
a  Livonian  gentleman  named  Furstenbutgh,  though  unarmed,  rushed 
forward  to  shield  his  gallant  master  with  his  own  body  from  the  blows  of 
his  ruffianly  captors,  but  the  foithful  servant  was  instantly  massacred. 
Dimitri's  agony  was  protonged  by  the  ingenious  malice  of  his  assassins. 
They  tore  off  his  royal  garments,  dressed  him  in  a  pastrycook's,  and 
hurried  him  into  a  room  in  the  palace  to  undergo  the  mockery  of  a  trial. 
*  BasUrd  dog,'  said  a  Russian  nobleman,  'tell  us  who  thou  art,  and 
whence  thou  art  come.'  Exerting  all  the  strength  left  him  to  raise  his 
voice,  Dimitri  replied,  '  You  all  know  that  I  am  your  Tzar,  the  legitimate 
son  of  Ivan  Vassilivitch.  Ask  my  mother.  If  you  desire  my  death,  give 
me  tune  to  collect  my  senses.*  Thereupon,  a  Russian  gentleman  named 
Valuief,  forcing  his  way  through  the  crowd,  cried  out,  *  What  is  the  use  of 
so  much  talk  with  the  heretic  dog?  This  is  the  way  I  confess  this  Polish 
fifer.'  And  shooting  Dimitri  through  the  breast  he  put  an  end  to  his 
agony.  The  mob  then  wreaked  their  fury  on  the  lifeless  corpse,  and, 
after  backing  it  and  slashing  it  with  axes  and  sabres,  rolled  it  down  the 
palace  steps,  and  threw  it  on  that  of  Basmanof.  'You  were  friends  in 
life ;  go  along  to  hdl  together,'  cried  the  murderers  in  their  savage  exulta- 
tion* The  bodies  were  afterwards  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution,  where 
that  of  Dimitri  was  exposed  on  a  table,  and  that  of  Basmanof  on  a  bench 
betow,  so  that  the  Czaz^s  feet  rested  on  his  favourite's  breast.    A  gentle* 
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man  threw  on  Dimitri's  body  a  masque  which  he  said  he  had  found  in 
the  heretic's  bedchamber,  in  the  place  reserved  in  Russian  houses  for  the 
images  of  the  saints.  Another  threw  a  set  of  bag-pipes  on.  his  breast  and 
thrust  the  pipes  into  his  mouth,  saying '  You  played  upon  us  long  enough, 
now  "^^xi  for  us.'  Others  lashed  the  corpse  with'  their  whips,  crying 
'  Look  at  the  Tzar !  the  hero  of  the  Germans/  The  women  surpassed 
the  men  in  their  obscene  fury,  for  in  scenes  of  mob  violence,  the  weakest 
are  invariably  the  most  inhuman." 

Thus  terminated  a  most  extraordinary  chapter  in  Russian  history,  one 
having  an  exceedingly  epic  character  and  well  deserving  of  a  detailed 
history,  but  we  must  on  with  our  story.  Shuiski  was  rewarded  for  his 
recent  acts  by  being  placed  on  the  vacant  throne,  which  he  speedily  had 
to  defend  against  fresh  impostors,  who  claimed  that  Dimitri  had  not  in 
&ct  been  killed,  but  that  another  had  been  mistaken  for  him  on  the 
night  when  the  slaughter  took  place.  These  impostors  were  encouraged 
by  the  crafty  Poles.  The  story  of  these  pretenders  is  interesting  in  its 
way,  but  it  was  a  dismal  time  for  the  Russians*  who  saw  Iheir  land 
traversed  by  hostile  armies  on  various  sides,  while  the  Krim  Tartars 
naturally  fished  in  the  troubled  waters,  crossed  the  Oka,  and  under 
pretence  of  encouraging  Shuiski  plundered  the  villages,  and  carried  off 
many  captives.  A  terrible  defeat  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  Poles 
led  to  the  deposition  of  Shuiskij  and  he  was  forced  to  turn  monk ;  was 
handed  over  to  Sigismund,  of  Poland,  and  ended  his  days  in  a  Polish 
prison.  This  was  in  the  year  i6ia  Meanwhile  other  events  had  hap* 
pened  in  the  Krim,  to  which  we  must  turn. 

We  are  told  that  Gazi  Girai  ha\dng  been  summoned  by  the  Sultan  to 
take  part  in  a  new  expedition,  excused  himself,  and  to  escape  punish- 
ment desired  to  retire  to  the  fortress  of  Gazikerman,  which  he  had 
built  in  Circassia,  but  he  died  en  route  of  the  plague  at  Tembug,  and 
was  buried  at  Baghchi  Serai.  Von  Hanuner  dates  his  death  in  Novem- 
ber, 1607,*  l>ut  Abdullah  ben  Rizvan  and  Abdul  Ghaffar  in  the  year  IQ17 
of  the  hej.  (lur.,  i6o8-9).t  He  was  the  greatest  of  the  Krim  Khans,  and 
renowned  both  for  his  learning  and  his  powers ;  and  his  death  followed 
quickly  on  the  peace  of  Situatorok,  which  marked  the  acme  of  Turkish 
fortunes  in  Europe.) 

During  the  latter  portion  of  Gazi's  reign  there  was  peace  with  Russia, 
save  the  raids  of  Cossacks  upon  the  lands  4f  the  Tartars,  and  the  corre- 
sponding rsuds  of  the  disorderly  Nogii||^  Ac^  in  the  country  of  Bid(^rod§ 
These  led  to  some  recriminations,  as  did  the  building  of  certain  forts  in 
the  steppes  by  the  Russians.  The  false  Dunitri  seems  to  have  carried  on 
an  amicable  mterconrae  with  the  Tartars,  and  to  have  seat  them  the  usual 
preaents-l  Here  we  part  witb^i^'^^^^'^*'^^'^^'V*^^^^'^^°^ 
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work  conchideB  so  abrupUy,  Md  for  the  future  are  dependent  on  the 
history  of  the  Krim  Khans,  and  on  the  notices  in  Von  Hammer^s  history 
of  the  Turks.  The  loss  is  perhaps  not  so  much  to  be  regretted,  as  the 
days  of  the  martial  supremacy  of  the  Tartars  over  the  Russians 
were  rapidly  passbf  away,  and  the  Khans  became  more  and  more 
dependent  on  Constantinople,  and  little  more  than  satraps  to  ^he 
Suhan. 


SELAMET    GIRAI    KHAN. 

Gaxi  Girai  had  long  asked  from  the  Sultan  that  the  Khanate  should 
remain  in  his  family,  and  Sultan  Murad  had  promised  that  this  should  be 
so.  On  his  death,  the  people  of  Krim  put  his  eldest  son,  Toktamish, 
wholiad  been  kalga,  on  the  throne,  and  sent  to  Constantinople  to  obtain 
a  confirmation  of  the  election ;  but  Sultan  Murad  had  long  been  dead, 
and  the  court  of  Constantinople,  which  seems  to  have  treated  his  election 
merely  as  a  usurpationi  refused  to  confirm  it.  Toktamish,  who  heard  of 
this,  determined  to  go  and  plead  his  cause  in  person,  and  set  out  on  his 
journey  overland.  While  he  was  on  the  way,  Selamet  Girai,  the  son  of 
Devlet  Girai,  who  was  a  favourite  of  the  Kapitan  Pasha,  Hafiz  Ahmed, 
was  nominated  as  Khan,  his  brother  Muhanmied  as  kalga,  and  another 
brother,  Shahin,  as  nureddin.  All  three  had  formerly  been  rebellious 
against  the  Porte.  Selamet  went  to  the  Krim  in  his  own  ship  by  sea,  while 
Muhammed  marched  overland.  The  latter  encountered  Toktamish  and 
his  brother,  Sefer  Girai,  near  Aksu,  and  killed  them.  The  following  year, 
1608,  Muhammed  and  his  brother,  Shahin  Girai,  revolted.  They  were 
defeated  in  several  fights,  and  fled  to  Circassia.  Selamet  Girai  then 
made  Janib^  Girai  his  kalga,  and  Devlet  Gurai,  nureddin,  but  he 
shortly  after  died.  This  was  in  the  year  1019  (/./.,  1610),  after  a  reign  of 
a  year  and  four  months,  and  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.^ 


JANIBEG   GIRAI    KHAN. 

Janibeg,  according  to  Von  Hammer,  was  the  son  of  Mubarek  GiraLt 
Blau  makes  him  the  son  of  Muhammed  Girai.}  Langies  makes  him  the 
brother  of  Selamet,  which  Is  improbable.  He  had  been  his  kalga,  and 
now  became  ruler  of  the  Krim.  He  nominated  his  brother  Devlet  as 
kalga,  and  Azemet,  the  son  of  Selamet  Girai,  as  nureddin.|  Shahin  and 
Muhammed  Girai  above  named  felt  aggrieved  at  his  elevation,  and  having 
assembled  a  body  of  troops  besieged  Janibeg,  first  at  Subak  Baghri,  and 


*  Ndw.  Joorn.  AiUt.«  lii.  432, 433.     Von  Hammer,  Krim  Khans,  94-96. 
f  Kr.m  Rbaot, 95*  Oim.  Otthn  ii.  7^3,  24.       I  Op.  cit., 6^.      |  Voa  Hammer,  Krim  Khaoa, 9^. 
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(hen  at  Bagbchi  Serai,  but>  being  deserted  by  some  of  their  men,  Shahiu 
fled  to  Persia  and  Muhammed  to  Constantinople.*  We  are  told  that 
one  day  when  Sulun  Ahmed  was  out  hawking,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Adriauople,  he  had  let  fly  his  falcon,  when  another  one  fell  upon  it  and 
robbed  it  of  its  prey.  On  asking  whose  this  bird  was,  they  found  it  be- 
longed to  Mulianimcd  Girai,  who  with  a  party  of  Circassians  had  gone  to 
Adrianople,  at  the  instance  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  Nahsuh,  to  try  and 
secure  the  khanate  for  himself;  but  some  of  the  courtiers  who  hated  the 
vizier  reported  to  the  Sultan  that  the  latters  real  object  was  to  put  a 
descendant  of  Jingis  Khan  on  the  throne  of  the  Osmanli.  This  sug- 
gestion, as  Von  Hammer  says,  proves  what  a  potent  name  that  of  Jingis 
was  in  Asia.  The  Sultan  accordingly  imprisoned.  Muhammed  Girai  in 
the  fortress  of  the  Seven  Towers,  whence  he  escaped  three  years  later  at 
the  accession  of  Sultan  Q8man.t 

According  to  another  authority  Muhammed  lived  as  a  prisoner  of  the 
Sultan,  at  GallipolL}  Soon  after  his  accession  and  in  the  year  1618,  we 
find  Janibeg  taking  part  in  the  Turkish  campaign  against  Persia.  He 
sailed  from  Kaffa  and  landed  at  Trebizond  with  30,000  Tartars.  He 
ravaged  the  country  of  Nakhshivan,  in  Annenia,  and  captured  15,000 
prisoners  and  a  quantity  of  cattle,  and  other  booty,  and  then  rejoined  the 
Ottoman  army  in  the  plains  of  Chulbek,  but  he  was  afterwards  badly 
beaten  by  the  governor  of  Tebris,  in  a  struggle  at  Sarav,  where  the  begler 
begs  of  Rumelia,  Diarbeker,  and  Van  and  many  others  felL  The  Khan's 
kadiasker  and  mufti  fell  at  his  side,  and  his  life  was  only  saved  by  the 
bravery  of  the  janissaries.| 

In  162 1,  the  Khan  took  part  in  Sultan  Osman's  campaign  against 
Poland,  where  although  the  combined  forces  were  beaten  at  Khotin,  on 
the  Dniester,  he  gained  much  renown  by  his  actions.  In  this  war  the 
Nogay  chief  Khan  Kantemir  Mursa,  also  distinguished  himsdf,  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  government  of  Otchakof.||  The  next  year  Janibeg  was 
deposed  without  any  apparent  motive,  and  was  given  the  Sanjak  of 
Chermen,  in  Rhodes,  as  an  appanage.  IT 

Meanwhile  let  us  turn  shortly  to  Russia  ;  on  the  deposition  of  Shuiski, 
the  land  was  the  scene  of  terrible  anarchy.  If  the  Poles  whose  feet  were 
on  its  neck  had  behaved  with  prudence,  they  might  probably  have 
appropriated  the  country,  but  they  were  tyrannical  and  bigoted,  and 
presently  there  arose  a  popular  movement  which  spreading  from  Nijni 
Novgorod  overwhehned  them  and  the  various  impostors  whom  they  had 
supported.  A  great  assembly  was  then  summoned  in  the  Kremlin.  The 
solenm  meeting  took  place  in  Lent,  161 3,  and  led  to  Hie  election  of 
Michael  Romanof,  a  boy  of  sisOeen,  the  son  of  an  ecclesiastic,  the  Philaret, 


*  Nouv.  Joura.  Atiftt,  xii.  434.  1  Krim  Khans,  98.  I  Noav.  Journ.  Aftiat..  xti.  434. 

I  td.    Von  Hammer,  Getb.  Otm.  Rckb.,  ftc.,  ii.  77i>    Krim  Khan*,  98. 

f  Von  Hammer,  Otm.  Rttcbr,  ftc.,  791.  ^  N«ttv.  joura.  Aiiat.,  xu.  415- 
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already  named,  who  afterwards  became  patriarch,  and  by  his  mother 
Anastasia  a  grandson  of  I\^n  the  Terrible.*  The  yoang  Tzar  swoit  to 
protect  religion,  to  pardon  and  forget  what  had  been  done  to  his  father,  to 
make  no  new  laws  nor  alter  old  ones,  unless  absolutely  necessary,  &c. 
The  sute  of  Russia  was  indeed  deplorable.  Ustrialof  thus  describes  it, 
**  The  strongholds  on  the  frontiers  which  should  have  served  to  defend 
his  dominions,  were  in  the  hands  of  external  or  intemal  enemies.  The 
Swedes  possessed  Kexhohn,  Oreshek,  Koporie,  and  even  Novgorod.  The 
Poles  ruled  in  Smolensk,  Dorogobuye,  Putivli,  and  Chemigof.  The 
country  around  Pskof  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Lisofskis.  Raisin,  Kashira, 
and  Tula  struggled  feebly  against  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea  and  the 
Nogais.  Zamokr  was  established  at  Astrakhan.  Kazan  was  in  open 
revolt.  At  home,  bands  of  Cossacks  from  the  Don  and  the  Zaporogue, 
and  whole  divisions  of  Poles  and  Tartars  ravaged  the  villages  and 
the  convents  that  were  still  entire ;  when  there  were  hopes  of  finding 
booty.  The  country  was  wasted,  soldiers  were  dying  of  hunger,  the  land* 
tax  was  no  longer  collected,  and  not  a  kopeck  was  in  the  treasury.  The 
State  jewels,  ctowns  of  great  price,  sceptres,  precious  stones,  vases,  all 
had  been  plundered  and  carried  into  P6land.'*t  It  was  surely  a  good 
opportunity  for  the  Tartars  to  recover  their  domains,  but  fortunately, 
their  hands  were  full  elsewhere. 

Dc  Bohucz  has  preserved  a  curious  incident  of  the  reign  of  Janibeg. 
He  tells  us  that  in  i6i2,  he  sent  a  Genoese  of  KafTa  as  an  envoy  to 
Poland.  At  Kamenetz  he  met  some  Jesuits,  and  described  to  them  the 
low  state  of  Christianity  in  the  Krim.  Father  Zgoda  offered  his  services 
to  go  and  revive  matters.  He  had  first  to  get  the  permission  of  the  Porte, 
and  we  are  told  he  ingratiated  himself  with  the  authorities  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  followed  the  Prince  of  Wallachia,  as  his  almoner.  By 
a  treaty  with  the  Porte,  no  Christian  priest  was  allowed  in  the  Krim. 
unless  sent  by  the  Turks,  or  unless  he  had  been  taken  prisoner.  Zgoda 
contrived  to  be  captured  in  a  skirmish,  made  his  way  to  his  Genoese 
friend,  lodged  in  a  house  at  KafTa,  and  installed  himself  as  cur^.t 


MUHAMMED    GIRAI    KHAN    III. 

Janibeg  was  supplanted  by  Muhammed,  the  brother  of  the  Khan 
Selamet  Girai,  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  Seven  Towers,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  and  who  nominated  as  kalga  his  brother  Shahin  Girai. 
Shahin  was  then  a  refugee  at  the  couit  of  Shah  Abbas.  Ahmed  Girai 
was  appointed  nureddin.  The  latter  was  a  notable  character.  We  are 
told  that  Feth  Girai,  the  kalga  of  Gaii  Girai,  having  received  as  a  present 
the  daughter  of  a  Polish  grandee,  whom  Von  Hammer  identifies  with 
Maria  Potoska,  intrusted  her  to  an  old  man  named  Haji  Ahmed,  to 

•  W»br»  Ltn6  of  the  Tsart,  283.       f  Ktlly,  op.  dt.  i.  214,  ii  j.       ;  Oe  Bohucx,  op.  cit,  377. 
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icstore  her  to  her  father.  One  evening  a  friend  of  Feth  Girai  told  him 
that  the  Polish  captive  had  had  a  son,  and  congratulated  him  on  its 
birth  in  an  ironical  phrase.  He  paid  for  his  untimely  joke  with  a  bloody 
mouth,  for  Feth  Girai  struck  him  with  his  slij^r  on  the  face,  and  tlien 
sent  orders  that  the  slave,  the  boy,  and  its  father  should  be  put  to  death. 
They,  however,  fled,  and  the  boy  was  brought  up  in  obscurity  asi  a  herds 
man,  and  named  Mustapha.  When  he  had  grown  up,  Mhhammed  and 
Shahin  Girai,  who  were  childless,  adopted  him  ;  gave  him  the  name  of 
Ahmed  Girai,  and  nominated  him  as  nurcddin,  which  aroused  great 
opposition  among  the  other  members  pf  the  Royal  family,  who  naturally 
looked  upon  him  as  illegitimate.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  new  line  of 
the  Girais,  who  w^re  known  as  the  Choban  Girais  or  Girai  herdsmen.* 
One  of  the  first  events  of  the  new  Khan's  reign  was  an  attack  made  on 
two  Russian  envoys  who  were  returning  home  from  Constantinople  by 
way  of  the  Krim  with  presents,  and  who  were  killed  by  Shahin  Girai,  and 
the  gifts  appropriated.  According  to  Von  Hanmier,t  it  was  the  alleged 
intention  of  the  brothers  to  invade  the  Turkish  empire.  An  astrologer 
had  foretold  tliat  the  empire  of  the  world  would  fail  to  a  man  whose 
name  was  that  of  a  bird.  Shahin  means  falcon ;  the  prophecy 
was  accordingly  interpreted,  as  referring  to  Shahin  Girai,  and  the  two 
brothers  prepared  to  march  upon  Adrianople,  and  collected  a  large 
army.  The  Porte  thereupon  decreed  the  deposition  of  Muhammed 
Girai,  and  reappointed  Janib^  in  his  place.  He  was  escorted  to  Kaf!a  by 
four  galleys.  The  Kapitan  Pasha  and  other  Ottoman  grandees  wrote  to 
acquaint  the  two  brothers  with  the  decision  of  the  Sultan,  demanded 
their  departure,  and  also  their  acceptance  of  the  government  of  the 
Morea  and  of  the  Herzegovina.  Shahin  Girai  thus  replied  to  this  sum« 
mons,  '*  What  is  the  reason  that  when  we  have  hardly  occupied  the  throne 
for  Eve  days  it  is  taken  from  us  and  given  to  Janibeg,  and  that  thousands 
of  poor  people  are  to  be  trampled  under  the  hoofs  of  horses.  Tliink 
what  will  happen.  All  the  people  have  their  waggons  ready,  and  are 
prepared  to  emigrate.  Is  it  right  to  drive  us  from  the  land  which  our 
fathers  conquered,  into  the  wilderness.  When  we  have  left,  and  the 
Krim  is  occupied  by  the  unbelievers,  do  you  think  Kaffa  and  the  other 
fortresses  will  remain  in  your  power.  We  hope  you  will  not  destroy  the 
mosques,  and  that  you  will  reinstate  us.**  Rejeb,  the  Kapitan  Pasha, 
replied  that  he  must  obey  his  orders.^  War  thereupon  broke  out  between 
ihe  Porte  and  its  vassals.  The  two  brothers  marched  against  Kaffa. 
Hardly  had  the  siege  lasted  two  months  when  the  Kapitan  Pasha  began 
to  dread  a  want  of  water,  and  was  compelled  to  bring  matters  to  an 
issue.  He  found  himself  opposed  by  more  than  100,00c  Nogais  and  800 
Cossacks,  and  being  terribly  outnumbered,  his  people  sustained  a  severe 


*  Von  Hammer,  Knm  Khaas.  101-103.  i  Von  Hammer,  Osm.  Ge«h..  37. 
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defeat.  They  would  have  erected  barricades  during  the  night,  but  had 
neither  axes  nor  s(>ades,  and  the  only  escape  from  the  simation  was  by 
the  Kapitan  Pasha  granting  a  diploma  to  Muhammed,  constituting  him 
Khan.  This  was  sent  to  him  with  a  State  kaftan,  and  Janibeg  Girai  and 
his  brother  Devlet  returned  to  Kaffa,  and  thence  to  take  charge  again  of 
the  Sanjak  of  Chermen. 

When  the  news  of  what  had  happened  reached  the  camp  of  the  Nogais, 
they  were  far  from  satisfied.  They  again  attacked  the  Turks,  who  were 
completely  beaten,  the  Tartars  being  spurred  on  especially  by  the  wish  to 
avenge  Choban  Girai,  who  had  fallen  in  the  fighL  A  great  number  of 
the  Turks  were  killed.  Others,  including  a  thousand  sailors,  were  cap* 
turedt  together  with  a  laige  booty  and  seventeen  pieces  of  artillery.*  The 
Tartars  now  rushed  into  KafEa,  and  Shahin  Girai  put  up  at  the  house  of 
the  magistrate  Ali.  The  inhabitants  were  ordered  to  clear  out  in  three 
days,  and  during  that  time  a  stream  of  them  poured  towards  the  fleet. 
Presently  the  Kapitan  Pasha  sent  a  subashi  to  treat  for  the  restoration  of 
Kaffa.  To  him  Muhammed  disclosed  his  grievances  against  the  Porte, 
and  he  sent  an  answer  by  the  Egyptian  Kislaraga,  who  had  twice  received 
100,000 piastres  from  Janibeg.  ''My  pasha,**  he  said  to  the  khan  on  his 
return,  '*  you  are  again  Khan,  and  Shahin  is  again  kaJga.  Be  at  peace 
once  more  with  the  Osmanli,  restore  the  canaoas,  and  order  the  Cossacks 
and  Tartars  to  quit  Kafiia.'*  Shahin  insisted  that  the  begs  of  the  Nogais 
must  be  summoned,  and  thereupon  followed  an  uncommon  sight,  Nogay 
begs  aad  Tartar  mursas  sitting  together  in  solemn  divan.  The  mes- 
sengers went  to  and  fro,  and  took  State  kaftans  for  Muhammed,  Shahin, 
and  the  mursas.  The  dii^oma  was  confierred  with  Sute,  and  eight  days 
later  the  Tartars  left  Kaffa,  and  the  Kapitan  Pasha  sailed  for  Constanti- 
nople.t  This  was  the  first  struggle  between  the  Porte  and  its  vassal,  and 
we  may  believe  how  grateful  it  must  have  been  to  the  neighbouring 
powers.  At  all  events,  it  probably  saved  Russia  from  being  moksted 
during  the  period  of  its  prostrate  fortunes.  The  two  brothers,  or  rather 
Shahin  Girai,  now  behaved  in  a  very  tyrannical  way.  Kiafa,  a  renowned 
chief  of  the  Nogais,  was  killed  because  he  was  found  in  possession  of  a 
letter  from  Janibeg.  The  whole  family  of  his  enemy,  Kanteinir,  a 
ixjwcrful  mursa  of  the  Nogai  tribe,  Mansur,  who  were  living  in  the  Krim, 
were  put  to  death  in  a  most  cruel  manner,  ifUer  alia,  his  pr^nant  wife 
was  roasted  over  a  slow  fire  on  a  spit  so  that  her  womb  burnt  open,  and 
the  unborn  child  was  ejected  into  the  flames.  Kanlemir  and  his 
people  apparently  occupied  Bessarabia.  Shahin,  Girai  accordingly 
ravaged  the  districts  of  Akkerman,  Kilia,  Ismail,  and  Gairgevo.  He 
wished  also  to  capture  Babadagh,  but  was  attacked  by  Kaniemir  with 
thirty  thousand  Tartars  from  the  Dobruja,  and  so  badly  beaten  that  the 
Danube  ran  red  with  the  blood  of  his  men.    The  Porte  made  the  best  of 

•  W.,  107.  X08.  t  /rf.,  i<H,  xxa 
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a  bad  business,  for  it  could  not  dispense  with  the  aid  of  the  Tartars  in  its 
Polish  struggle.  The  khan  acd  his  kalga  were  accordingly  presented 
with  a  kaftan  and  sword  of  honoar^  and  were  ordered  to  invade  Poland. 
This  was  in  1628.  They  were  overtaken  by  a  storm  in  crossing  the 
Dniester  while  en  route^  and  we  are  told  lost  more  than  forty  thousand 
men.  Muhammed  Girai  and  his  brother  protested  by  an  envoy  against 
being  included  in  the  peace  with  Poland,  and  claimed  an  annual  sum  of 
40,100a  thal^rs,  whkh  the  Poles  would  not  submit  to  pay.* 

In  the  year  1627,  Kantemir,  who  had  a  grievous  personal  wrong  to 
revenge,  as  I  have  shown,  with  his  cousin  Selman  Marza,  laid  sic^  to 
Baghchi  Serai.  Muhammed  Girai  kept  a  body  of  stipendiary  Cossacks,  to 
pay  whom  he  made  many  exactions  on  his  people,  while  he  allowed  them 
the  right  to  piUagct  The  people  were,  doubtless*  weary  of  hun,  yet 
Kantemir  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  Ba^hi  Serai,  after  a  siege  of 
twenty  days,  and  had  to  seek  refuge  at  Kafis,  whsft  he  recruited  his 
forces.  A  second  venture  was  as  unfortunate  as  the  first,  and  he  lost 
spoomen.  But  the  Porte  had  decreed  the  deposition  of  Muhammed,  and 
nominated  Janibeg  once  more  to  the  thvene ;  on  the;  approach  of  the 
Turkish  fleet  he  retired  to  jAe  Don,  where  he  persttaded.the  Cpssaeks^.to 
sidf  inth  kirn,  a^d  tokl  them  the  people  of  Ecim  would  support  him. 
The  following  year  h^,.  marched  with  the  Cossacks  to  FerUcecman. 
Janibeg  met  him  there,  and  defeated  him.  The  Cossadcs^were  very 
indignant  with  Muhammed  for  having  deceived  them,  and  shot  hhn.t 
Shahin  fled  to  Circassia  and  thence  to  Constantinoplft,  to  seekpardoRt 
but  he  was  exiled  to  Rhodes.{  Thehead  of  the  h^tmai  of  the  Cossacks,, 
who  was  killed  in  the  struggle,  was  exposed  on  the  battlements^  Kafik. 


JANIBEG   KHAN    (Restorcd). 

Janibeg  nominated  his  brother  Devlet  as  kalga,  and  Asa^et  Girai 
asnureddin.  Having  ma4f  peace  with  the  beg  of  the  tribe  Maasttr,he 
sent  Deviet  and  Islam  Girai  to  ravage  PoUumL  His  people  were 
defeated,  and  Islam  captured.  Jani^g  was  aftejniG^rds  d^ose^y  ^nd 
sent  to  Rhodes,  which  was  the  place  of  exile  chiefly  u^ed  by  the  Tusks 
for  their  political  priwHiers.  One  author  says  he  was  dghty  years  old, 
and  had  become  chiklish.1    This  was  in  1635.^ 


INAYET  GIRAI  KHAN. 

Janibeg  was  succeeded  by  Inayet,  the  eldest  son  of  Gasi  Girai,  who 
appointed  his  brother  Hassan,  kalga,  and  Saadet  Girai,  nureddin.   After 

•/if.,zxx-U3.  tP^'^^'^'^  XNoinr.Jovfa.AriAt^itt.436,437. 
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hb  arrival  in,  the  Kriiu  he  was  ordered  by  the  Saltan  to  inarch  against 
Persia.  He  was  joined  by  Kantemir,  chief  of  the  Nogais,  but  when 
they  arrived  at  Sutud,  the  latter  abandoned  him  and  returned  with  his 
suite  and  baggage  to  Akkerman.  The  Khan  was  very  angry  and  deter- 
mined to  punish  him.  We  are  told  he  transported  the  tribe  Orak  (Orak 
Oghlu)  with  its  herds,  from  the  Don,  and  thus  increased  his  forces.  At 
the  same  time  he  put  to  death  the  begler  beg  Bejagji  zad^  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  governor  of  Kaffa,  and  the  kadhi  Hamid  Efifendi,  on  account  of  a 
difference  they  had  with  the  people  of  Kaffa.  He  then  marched  towards 
Akkerman.^  Opposed  to  the  Beni  Mansur  qr  tribe  of  Mansur,  were  the 
Shirin  begs  who  were  related  to  the  Khan^  and  who  disposed  of  from 
20/>oo  to  30,000  men,  they  allied  themselves  with  the  Inayet  Girai.t 
Khan  Timur  repaired  to  Constantinople  to  complain  of  the  Krim  Khan, 
and  the  latter  taking  advantage  of  his  absence,  ordered  the  kalga  and 
nureddin  to  seize  his  harem  and  treasuries,  which  he  had  left  behind  at 
Kili|  while  having  a  suspicion  that  he  was  about  himself  to  be  displaced, 
he  prepared  vigorously  to  oppose  his  successor.  The  two  princes 
endeavoured  to  acquit  themselves  of  their  task,  but  two  of  the  Mansur 
begs  named  Devlet  Shah  and  Suleiman  Shah  won  over  the  mnrza  of  the 
Orak  Oghlu  and  thereupon  captured  the  kalga  and  nureddin,  and  put 
them  to  death  with  all  their  families.  This  was  in  1656.^  The  Nogais 
then  besieged  Kaffa,  put  to  death  the  begler  b^  Bejagje,  and  the 
magistrate  Hamid  Effendi,  and  plundered  the  town.  They  then  entered 
the  Krim  where  they  planted  themselves,  and  announced  that  in  future 
they  meant  to  obey  only  the  Khan.  He  unwisely  tried  to  insist  on  the 
surrender  of  Kantemir,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Ottoman  troops, 
and  was  accordingly  deposed.  J  He  went  to  the  coast,  while  his  brothers 
Kalga  Hassan  Girai  and  Saadet  Girai  planted  themselves  near  Otchakof, 
to  oppose  the  landing  of  the  new  Khan.  They  were  attacked  by 
Suliman  and  Orak,  the  brothers  of  Kantemir,  with  7,000  or  8,000 
Nogais,  who  killed  them  both*  and  made  a  great  massacre.  Inayet 
repaired  to  Constantinople  where  he  and  Kantemir  set  out  their  com- 
plaints at  great  length  before  Murad  IV.,  who  after  listening  to  the  former 
for  bomc  time,  ordered  him  to  be  strangled.  This  decree  was  in  distinct 
contravention  of  the  famous  treaty  made  by  his  ancestor  with  Menghi 
Girai.  The  corpse  was  accompanied  to  its  resting  place  by  the  viziers 
and  kadiaskers.  As  Kantemir's  son  soon  after  killed  a  man  when  drunk 
he  was  put  to  death,  and  his  body  was  sent  to  his  father,  and  directly 
after  orders  were  given  that  the  latter  should  be  executed  also,  as  a 
dangerous  spirit.  This  caused  great  grief  to  the  Nogais  who  once 
more  submitted  to  the  Krim  Khan.  The  confusion  then  reigning 
in  the  Krim,  tempted  the  Cossacks  to  make  an  important  conquest, 

*  Id,,  438.  1  Von  Hammer.  Kdin  Khaiu,  116, 11  ^ 

2  Noor.  Jouro.  Atiat.,  xli.  439-  S  Krim  Khtai^  iiS. 
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6,000  Zaporogitcs  who  were  on  their  way  to  o£fer  their  services  to  the  Shah 
of  Persta,  met  s^ooo  Don  Cossacks  on  the  Don.  The  latter  persuaded 
them  to  stay  and  endeavour  to  captuxe  Azof  or  Azalc.  Although  they 
had  neither  money,  victuals,  cannons  nor  powder,  and  it  was  garrisoned 
with  3,000  or  4,000  Turks,  they  determined  to  blockade  it.  The  Russian 
Tzar  Michael  deemed  it  a  good  opportunity  to  make  war  furtively,  and 
without  incurring  the  resentment  of  the  Porte,  and  accoxdingly  sent  them 
some  munitions,  and  a  German  engineer  1H10  understood  the  art  of 
making  mines.  He  was  *Yery  successful.  A  mine  he  made  was  sprung 
under  the  wall  and  caused  a  breach  through  which  the  Cossacks  rushed, 
and  after  a  terrible  struggle  with  the  Turks  on  the  ramparts,  the  latter 
were  beaten ;  some  fled  to  the  steppes,  others  to  the  towers  on  the  walls, 
the  town  was  pillaged  and  thek  wives  and  children  became  the  prey  of 
the  conquerors.  The  Cossacks  now  spread  over  the  borders  of  the  Black 
Sea,  causing  great  terror,  while  Sultan  Murad  had  to  postpone  his 
vengeance  till  he  had  concluded  his  Persian  war.* 


BEHADUR  GIRAI  KHAN. 

Behadur  Girai  Was  the  son  of  Selamct  Girai  Khan.  He  nominated  his 
elder  brother,  Islam  Girai,  as  kalga,  and  the  younger  one,  Safa  Girai,  as 
nureddin.  On  his  accession,  like  his  two  predecessors,  he  sent  envoys  to 
announce  the  fact  to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  11.,  to  the  King  of  Poland, 
and  the  Tzar  of  Russia.t  As  usual,  the  accession  of  the  new  khan  was 
marked  by  an  invasion  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia,  which  was 
foDowed  by  the  subjection  of  the  Mansur  tribe  of  Nogais.  The  following 
year,  namely  in  1639,  the  Khan  sent  his  younger  brother,  Krim  Girai,  also 
called  the  Little  Sultan,  with  a  contingent  of  troops  to  assist  the  Turks 
in  their  campaign  s^nst  Baghdad  ;  afterwards  he  was  sent  to  ravage 
Poland.  On  the  return  from  Poland,  the  Tartar  army  crossed  the 
Dniester  on  the  ice.  yrhich  proved  treacherous  and  broke  in,  and  many 
soldiers  were  drowned,  while  the  pursuing  Poles  attacked  the  remainder, 
and  secured  much  of  the  booty.  J 

The  Cossacks  had  now  been  for  some  time  in  possession  of  Azof,  and 
the  Turks  naturally  felt  much  aggrieved  that  a  fortress  which  was  deemed 
the  key  of  the  Black  Sea  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  vagabonds. 
They  sent  off  a  force  of  20,000  janissaries,  and  ordered  50,000  Krim 
Tartars  and  10,000  Circassians  lo  join  them  under  the  walls  of  the  town. 
This  was  in  1641.  It  hadtiow  a  considerable  population,  partially  con- 
sisting of  its  old  inhabitants  and  partly  of  Cossacks,  and  was  well  sup< 
plied  with  provisions  and  munitions  of  war.  Besides  its  male  defenders, 
it  also  boasted  a  force  of  eight  hundred  aniazons.    It  resisted  all  the 

*  Lekor,  Hist,  des  Kottqnes,  i.  315.  1  Krim  Khsai«  izi. 
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efforts  of  the  Tufks,  who  sofiered  Iroin  hunger  and  pestilence,  while  a 
portion  of  ^eir  fleet  was  wrecked  on  the  shoals  at  the  mouth  of  the  Don, 
where  they  fell  a  prey  to  the  enemy.  The  test  of  the  besi^ers  took 
to  their  ships  and  returned  home.^  The  Turks  lost  a  thousand  janissaries, 
besides  eight  hundred  other  soldiers,  without  reckoning  the  Vlakhs, 
Moldavians  and  Tartars^t  The  Khan  Bduulur  died  in  the  year  1642, 
soon  after  his  return  from  the  siege  of  Azof.  Like  Gazi  Girai  he  was  a 
poet,  as  is  proved  by  several  extant  examples  of  his  skilLt 


MUHAMMED   GIRAI    KHAN    IV. 

Bdiadur  Girai  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Muhammed,'ildK)  nomi* 
nitted  Feth  Girai  as  kalga,  and  Gazi  Girai  as  nureddin.  At  this  time  the 
truculent  Shahin  Girai,  who  had  been  for  some  time  a  prisoner  in 
Rhodes,  was  executed  by  order  of  the  Sultan.  The  latter  also  sent  the 
Krtm  Khan  a  subsidy  of  12,000  ducats,  in  return  for  which  the  Krim 
Khan  furnished  a  large  contingent  of  men  for  the  expedition  which  was 
seat  in  1642  to  retrieve  the  previous  yes^s  disaster  at  Azof.  The  arma- 
ment sent  by  the  Turks  was  put  under  the  command  of  the  Egyptian 
Sultan.  The  Cossacks,  who  had  been  severely  tried  in  the  former  cam> 
paign,  now  abandoned  the  town  after  partially  flooding  and  partially 
burning  it,  and  carried  off  its  treasures.  The  Egyptian  Pasha  was 
accompanied  by  the  greatest  of  Turkish  travellers,  named  Evlia,  who 
has  left  us  a  list  of  the  Tanar  and  Circassian  tribes.  After  rebuilding 
the  town  the  Turks  garrisoned  it  with  twenty  regiments  of  janissaries, 
six  of  cannoniers,  ten  of  artillery,  and  seven  thousand  Tartars,  in  all 
twenty-six  thousand  men.§  Muhammed  had  an  elder  brother,  Islam, 
who  had  been  kalga  in  Behadur's  reign,  and  was  now  living  at  Sultania, 
on  the  European  shore  of  the  Dardanelles.  He  urged  his  superior  claims 
at  the  Imperial  court  On  the  other  hand  the  Krim  was  threatened  by 
the  Kalmuks,  v  ho  now  began  to  molest  the  Eastern  frontiers  of  Europe. 
This  was  in  1644.  They  were  attacked  and  defeated  by  Alaik,  the  chief 
of  the  Kabardians.  The  Krim  Khan  sent  Selanash  Murza  with  a  con< 
tingent  to  the  assistance  of  the  latter,  but  he  was  killed  in  the  fight.  At 
this  time  there  was  a  struggle  for  the  chieftainship  of  the  Circassians 
t>etween  two  brothers  named  Hakashmak  beg  and  Antonak  beg,  whose 
strife  had  broken  out  in  the  days  of  fiehadur  Girai  Khan.  The  Krim 
Khan  supported  the  latter,  and  Hakash  took  refuge  with  the  governor 
of  Azof,  Siawush  Pasha,  whence  he  went  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
obtained  the  renewal  ii  liie  diploma  of  Sultan  Ahmed,  constituting  him 
Prince  of  the  Circassians. 

*  LCMT,  dp.-ch.,  HiSi  3t6.         t  Voa  lUiBmer,  Krim  Khtat.  tiy         %  Krim  Khtns,  123-122 . 
}  Von  Ujuamer,  Ofik  Oim.  Reichu  iu.  234.   Krim  Khwit,  127. 
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I^lam  Pasha,  the  Governor  of  Kaffi^  complained  that  Muhammed 
Girai  had  raTaged  the  country  of  the  Circassians  (doubtless  in  support 
of  Antonalc)f  and  without  due  excuse  he  was  deposedi  and  his  brother 
Islani  Girai  was  made  Khan.    This  was  in  1644.* 


ISLAM    GIRAI    KHAN  III. 

When  IsUun  went  to  Constantinople  to  have  his  andience  vnih  the 
Sultan,  he  found  him  en  the  banks  d  a  stream,  without  his  turban,  and 
dressed  in  a  sweating  costume.  The  Khan  kissed  the  earth,  and  then 
remained  standing  for  a  while.  Ibrahim,  the  Sultan,  then  addressed 
him :  ^Islam,  I  have  made  thee  Khan.  Henceforth  be  thou  the  friend  of 
my  friends,  and  the  enemy  of  my  enemies.''  The  Khan  kissed  the  ground 
and  answered  that  he  hoped  God  would  proMrve  the  padishah  from  all 
dangers ;  ^  so  that  God  wilb  it,  I  win  do  nought  to  hinder  the  wishes  of 
my  emperor  and  king,''  &c.  The  Sultan  was  omch  pkased  with  him, 
and  had  him  girded  widi  a  robe  of  golden  tissue,  bordored  with  sables, 
and  a  jewelled  sabre.  He  was  then  forty  years  old.f  On  taking  leave  of 
the  Tisier,  he  seems  to  have  addressed  him  in  someidiat  arrogant  terms, 
and  bade  him  not  to  interfere  in  the  government  of  Krim,  which  he  knew 
very  well  how  to  manage,  norto  prevent  him  from  wreaking  his  vengeance 
on  the  neighbouring  Christians.  On  his  way  home  he  put  to  death  the 
governor  of  Gosleve.  He  also  supported  Antonak,  the  Circassian 
prince,  against  his  brother,  whom  he  put  to  death,  and  bestowed  the 
government  of  the  Circassians  on  his  proleg€w  He  nominated  Krim 
Girai  as  kalga,  and  confirmed  Gati  Girai  as  nureddin.  The  soul  of  all 
his  undertakings,  however,  was  Sefeiaga,  who  was  nominated  bashaga 
or  commander  of  the  tnxq^s.  On  the  death  of  Krim  Gbai,  Gasi  Girai 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  kalga4 

Islam  Gbrai's  reign  was  a  prosperous  one  for  the  KrinL  We  are  told 
he  was  at  war  all  his  life  with  the  Poles.  He  had  been  a  prisoner  for 
seven  years  in  Poland,  in  his  young  days.  The  ostensible  cause  of  the 
war  was  the  ill-treatment  which  the  famous  hetman  of  the  Coesadcs, 
Sinovi  Bogdan  Kmielnitski,  had  recdved  from  the  Poles.  He  had  been 
a  slave  among  the  Tartars  when  young,  and  had  been  released  in  1622, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Polish  king,  who  made  him  an  officer  of  his 
guard.S  He  now  settled  on  a  small  property  called  Subotof.  Csaplinski, 
Podstarosti  of  Chigrin,  envying  his  good  fortune,  declared  that  a  Cossack 
should  not  hold  land,  and  proceeded  to  dispossess  him,  outraged  his 
wife»  beat  his  son  and  cast  him  into  prison.  Vowing  vengeance,  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  Polish  Diet,  which  awarded  him  a  compensation  of  fdty 


VoBlUmiiitr.GHli.o^      jUich,  iii.  a4S.  t  Vm  iUiiim«r.  Krim  Kbtti.  tt9«  tio. 
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florins.  Furiotis  at  this  insult,  he  repaired  to  the  Dnieper^  where  he  was 
well  known,  and  having  stated  his  grievinces  he  was  elected  hetman  d 
the  Zaporogran  Cossacks,  and  proceeded  to  kill  all  the  Pvles  within  the 
setsche  or  encampment.*  He  demanded  assistance  also  from  the  Don 
Cossacks,  and  from  the  Krim  Khan,  whose  annual  subsidy,  Vladislafy  the 
Polish  king,  had  recently  failed  to  pay,  and  issned  a  prodamatktai  to  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine,  inviting  them  to  defend  their  rights,  and  to  the 
peasants  to  break  the  bonds  of  their  servitude.  The  Poles  marched 
agamst  him,  but  the  advance  guard  of  their  army,  consistii^  of  a 
detachment  of  Cossacks  went  over  to  the  enemy.  The  rest,  a  smaO 
body  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  was  surrounded  on  the  banks  ol  the  SSie^koi, 
near  Sheldawoda,  by  the  ccmibined  Cossadcs  and  Tartars.  After  a  bra^ 
resistance  of  some  days,  they  were  overpowered.  Those  who  were  not 
killed  were  carried  off  as  slaves  to  the  Krim,  while  a  vast  booty  in  gold, 
silver,  and  jewels  fell  to  tbe  victors. 

Kmielnitski  determined  to  push  matters  home  at  once^  and  having  ^ 
contingent  of  6»ooo  Tartars  with  him  he  marched  against  the  mam  army 
of  the  Poles.  This  consisted  of  5,000  men  and  was  suntmnded  in  a 
marshy  position  by  the  Tartars,  and  compelled  to  surrender.t 

Overtures  were  now  made  for  peace  on  either  side,  bat  diey  caale  to 
nothing,  and  the  Cossacks  and  Tartars  again  ovierran  the  Polish  borders. 
They  suddenly  appeared  at  Poliaska  (where  one  of  the  greatest  of  ^ 
Polish  noblemen  was  being  married),  sur^nised  the  town  and  captured  all 
the  works  of  art  which  had  been  collected  there.  Khmielnitski  mardied 
from  one  success  to  anodier,  and  his  vast  army  is  said  to  have  comprised 
300,000  Tartars,  Cossacks,  and  peasants,  he  captured  Lemberg  and  the 
fortress  of  Barasa>  and  levied  heavy  contributions  on  other  towns.  He 
then  repaired  to  Kief  where  he  received  the  homage  of  a  great  crowd  of 
notables,  and  was  styled  the  liberator  of  the  Ukraine,  and  the  ^hcftmSm 
generalissimo ^of  the  Cossacks.  The  hands  of  Poland  were  now  paralysed 
by  an  interregnum,  Vladislaf  having  died.  Presently  the  Diet  elected 
in  his  place  the  fronous  John  Casimir  who  had  passed  through  a  strange 
apprenticeahip,  having  been  successively  a  diplomatist^  a  French  prifonca^ 
a  Jesuit,  and  a  Cardinal,  and  now  became  king  of  Pdand  On  his  acces- 
sion he  sent  an  envoy  to  try  and  arrange  matters  with  the  Cossacks,  and 
presented  Khmidnitiki  with  a  pelisse  of  fur,  an  official  batoH^  a  standard 
made  of  a  horse's  tail,  an  official  seal,  &c.,  being  the  insigna  of  his  office 
as  hetman.}  MeanwhUe  we  read  that  the  Russians  and  the  Pdles 
comi^ined  at  Constantinople  of  the  ravages  made  by  the  Tartars. 
Michael  Romanof  after  a  long  reign  in  which  he  healed  many  of  the 
wounds  caused  by  the  terrible  internal  disturbances  of  the  empire,  had 
died  in  1646^  and  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexis.  The  Sultan  sent  an 
envoy  to  congratulate  the  young  Tzar,  and  to  bid  him  restrain  the  depreda* 


*/^.34,i5.   Lmut,  op.  dt,  1 3^.        r  LttuTi  op.  dt*  3S2-3a6.       Z  Scli«rtr,  op,  dt.,  ii.  32* 
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lions  ci  tke  Cossacks  of  Azof,  and  to  continue  to  pay  the  Klian  the  tribute 
the  Russian  princes  were  accustomed  to  pay.  He  also  sent  the  Chaush 
Jemshid  to  the  Krim  Khan,  ordering  him  to  forward  the  8|000  prisoners 
he  had  captured  (who  were  apparently  chiefly  Russians)  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  meant  to  release  them.  To  this  the  Khan  replied,  *'  We  are 
the  servants  of  the  padishah ;  the  Russians  only  desire  peace  when  tficy 
are  hard  pressed,  when  fortune  turns  they  will  marchr  with  their  Chaiks 
against  the  borders  of  Anatolia.  They  have  occupied  two  empty 
fortresses  which  we  have  ufged  should  have  been  garrisoned  by  ourselves, 
and  have  fortified  more  than  twenty  outposts.  If  we  had  remained  quiet 
this  year,  they  would  have  captured  Akkennan,  and  become  masters  of 
Moldavia;  they  have  also  burnt  3,000  Cossacks^boats,  dnd  hove  declared 
war  against  us,  we  have  as  allies  4o/x)o  Cossacks,  and  if  God  wills  it,  1 
mean  to  make  the  T»r»  like  the  ruler  of  Moldavia,  a  subject  of  the 
Porte."* 

While  the  Sultan  was  exdianging  envoys  with  the  Russians,  he  was 
apparently  encouraging  the  Cossack  revolt  WearetddthatKhmielmtski, 
having  received  envoys  fr<»i  tl^  hospodars  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia, 
and  the  Nogais  of  Bessarabia,  received  one  also  from  the  Sultan,  who 
presented  him  with  a  kalbm  or  pelisse,  a  sword,  and  a  baton,  and  ordered 
the  Pasha  of  Silistria  and  the  Krim  Khan  to  assist  him.t  The  latter, 
accordingly,  marched  in  1649,  ^^  too,ooo  troops,  and  was  joined  by  a 
formidable  army  of  200^000  Cossacks  and  peasants.  The  allies  proceeded 
to  beleaguer  Zbaras,  and  fought  a  battle  with  an  uncertain  issue^  against 
the  Poles.  The  town  held  out  bravely,  but  matters  were  growii^;  serious 
and  the  Poles  endeavoured  to  negotiate  with  the  Khan,  and  persuade  him 
to  deseit  his  allies.  At  leng&  after  some  further  manamvring,  all  three 
parties  to  the  struggle  agreed  to  a  truce.  A  separate  treaty  was  made 
with  the  Krim  Khan  and  his  family.  The  Pdes  styled  him  the  Khan  of 
the  great  hordes  of  the  Circassian,  Nogai,  Petiorian,  Perekopian,  and, 
Crimean  Tartars.t 

By  this  treaty  the  Polish  king  undertook  to  pay  the  Tartars  an  annual 
subsidy,  and  also  a  fixed  sum  of  300,000  florins,  of  which  100,000  was  to 
be  paid  down  at  once.  He  also  promised  to  grant  an  amnesty  to  the 
Cossacks,  and  to  restore  them  all  their  privileges.  The  Khan  undeitook 
to  defend  the  Polish  king  against  his  enemies,  and  from  the  depredations 
of  his  own  people,  and  to  retire  at  once  from  Poland.  It  is  a  curious 
proof  of  the  robber-like  training  of  the  Tartars  that  tfiey  demanded  per- 
mission to  ravage  the  country  through  which  they  were  to  retire.}  The 
Cossacks  secured  the  free  exercise  of  the  Greek  faith,  and  the  promise 
that  no  one  should  be  nominated  palatine  of  Kief  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  same  religion,  ^cn  metropolitan  was  to  have  the  ninth  place  in  the 
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Poli^  diet'  They  were  pennitted  to  elect  their  own  hetman,  to  make 
brandy  for  their  own  use,  to  register  40,000  "  Cossacks/ 1>.,  soldiers,  and 
lastly,  the  Polish  king  granted  to  each  Cossack  an  annual  present  of  ten 
dorinsi  beddes  cloth  for  their  uniforms.* 

The  Poles  released  from  their  danger  were  not  disposed  to  carry  out 
the  terms  of  this  treaty,  and  we  now  find  the  Cossacks  having  recourse 
again  to  the  Tartars.  They  had  sent  a  contingent  to  assist  their  Khan 
in  a  war  in  Circassia.  The  latter  having  returned  fuccessful  had  a 
grievance  against  Russia,  and  asked  for  aid  from  the  Cossacks.  Their 
hetman  assented,  but  when  he  had  collected  an  army,  and  joined  4,000 
Tartars  to  it,  he  turned  it  against  the  Hospodar  of  Moldavia,  who  had 
refused  to  ally  himself  bf  marriage  with  him,  and  against  ^om  he  had 
other  grievances.  He  forced  him  to  acc^t  his  terms,  and  to  give  20,000 
ducats  to  the  Tartars.  This  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  Poles,  who  always 
deemed  the  Cossacks  subjects,  and  Casimir  prepared  a  large  army  to 
punish  them.  He  was  joined  by  contingents  sent  by  his  feudatory,  the 
DukeofCourland,and  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  found  him- 
self at  die  head  of  yoofioo  men,  with  whom  he  marched  towards  Berestez 
on  the  Stira.t  The  united  Cossacks  and  Tartars,  also  mustered  an  im- 
mense force,  which  we  are  toki  amounted  to  300,000  men.  Their  army 
when  in  battle-array,  had  at  intervals  bodies  of  janissaries  and  spahis. 
The  famous  Cossack  *'  tabort,"  composed  of  several  rows  of  carts,  and 
defended  by  theur  picked  troops,  was  in  the  centre,  while  the  flai^ 
were  guarded  by  numerous  Tartars.  The  two  armies  faced  one  another 
for  a  while,  and  then  joined  issue.  The  struggle  was  terrible,  and  ended 
in  the  defeat  of  the  allies.  The  Khan  and  Khmielnitski  took  to  flight, 
and  one  of  the  principal  Tartars  was  killed.  The  greater  part  of  theix 
arms  and  baggage,  their  carts,  the  Khan's  tent  and  standard,  and  the 
little  silver  drum  with  which  he  used  to  summon  his  immediate  attendants, 
were  captured.  Many  of  the  Polish  prisoners  he  had  made,  escaped, 
while  the  Tartar  dead  and  wounded  were  abandoned  to  the  Christians,  an 
usual  circumstance,  which  was  deemed  a  special  infamy  among  Mussul' 
inans4  The  hetman,  who  had  fought  very  bravely,  seeing  the  rout 
of  the  Tartars,  went  after  them  to  try  and  bring  them  back  to  their 
duty,  but  the  Khan  covered  him  with  reproaches  for  having  deceived 
him  as  to  the  strength  of  the  Polish  army.  He  even  threatened  to 
detain  him  and  to  send  him  to  the  King  of  Poland  in  exchange  for  the 
Tartar  mursas  the  latter  had  captured. 

Meanwhile  the  Cossacks  and  their  peasant  allies  gathered  round  '*  the 
taborty"  where  they  were  protected  by  marshes,  by  a  deep  ditch,  and  by 
Ibtty  cannons.  There  they  were  besiq^  by  the  Poles,  but  the  absence 
of  Khmiehutski  disheartened  them,  and  they  were  constrained  to  offer 
their  submission  to  the  king.     Pardon  was  offered  them  on  condition 

*  id^  351*  t  Scbertr«  op.  dt..  U.  41-44*  }  Lttur,  op.  cit.,  i.  374. 
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that  they  surrendered  twelve  of  their  chief  men  as  hostages,  gave  up  the 
tundards  they  had  captured,  and  especially  their  great  standard,  reduced 
the  number  of  their  warriors  to  twelve  thousand^  and  otherwise  had  their 
privileges  curtailed.  The  Cossacks  refused  these  terms,  and  broke  away 
in  a  laige  body,  leaving  but  two  thousand  of  their  companions  behind, 
who  were  destroyed  to  a  man.  A  large  booty,  including  tMrty  thousand 
rix-thalers,  meant  for  the  Tartars,  was  cq>tured  in  the  Cossack  camp^ 
and  the  Poles  on  their  return  had  the  grim  satisfaction  of  marching 
among  deserted  fields  and  smouldering  villages,  and  of  having  crushed 
the  rebellion  of  their  vassals.  The  result  was  not  quite,  however,  what 
they  expected.*  Khmielnitski,  having  paid  the  Khan  a  handsome 
ransom,  returned  to  the  Ukraine,  where  he  soon  r^^ained  his  inihience, 
and  where  the  scattered  Cossacks  once  more  assembled,  and  he  soon 
extorted  a  fresh  treaty  from  Polandy  by  which  the  Coesacks  were  to  be 
allowed  an  army  of  twenty  thousand,  and  were  to  have  the  palatinates  of 
Kief,  Braklaf,  and  Chemigof  for  camping  grounds.  The  Cossacks  were 
to  be  allowed  to  retain  their  Greek  faith,  Jews  were  to  be  tderated,  &c., 
while  the  Tartars  were  to  be  sent  home. 

The  recent  war  had  caused  a  large  migration  of  Cossacks  into  the 
stq>pes  east  of  the  Dnieper,  which,  although  uninhabited  since  the 
Tartar  conquest,  were  claimed  by  the  Russians  as  theirs.  These 
colonists  pushed  on  as  fiu:  as  the  Donetz,  retaining  aieanwhile  their 
military  organisation^  and  in  1652  there  were  formed  out  of  them  the  five 
Slobodian  regiments  known  as  Aktirka,  Karkol^  Isium,  Sumi,  and 
Ostrogoisk. 

The  peace  between  Poland  and  the  Cossacks  was  really  but  an  aimed 
truce.  Matters  at  length  came  once  more  to  an  issue,  and  the  PoUsh 
king,  having  ventured  upon  a  battle  near  Schwanez,  was  defeated,  and 
only  escaped  captivity  by  paying  a  laige  ransom  to  the  Tartar  Khan, 
who,  as  formerly,  was  in  alliance  with  the  Cossacks.t 

These  events  are  otherwise  described  by  Von  Hammer.  He  says  tiiat 
in  1653  Islam  Girai,  having  heard  that  the  King  of  Poland  was  encamped 
at  Bar  witli  a  large  and  threatening  army»  in  which  there  were  twenty 
thousand  Germans,  determined  to  march  into  his  country.  In  five  days 
after  leaving  his  capital  Baghchi  Serai  he  reached  the  frontier  of  the 
Khanate  at  Frengkerman,  he  crossed  the  Dnieper  (called  the  water  of 
Usu  or  the  river  of  the  Uzes  by  the  Tartars),  and  nuuxhed  to  the  Bug. 
There  he  was  invested  by  Bekiraga,  the  Sultan's  deputy,  with  a  sword  of 
honour  and  a  kaftan.  His  Tartars  spread  over  and  ravaged  the  country 
as  far  as  Bar  and  Kaminetz.  Several  skirmishes  took  place  with  various 
success,  and  at  length  winter  put  an  end  to  the  fighting.  The  Khan  sent 
his  atalik  or  vizier  to  offer  terms.  A  conference  took  place  between  the 
envoy  and  several  of  the  Polish  grandees  near  Kaminetz.    Peace  was 
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latified  on  the  pAyment  of  a  coattdcnble  tniii  to  the  Tartan  (De  Bohncz 
says  loopoo  ducatsX  tnd  the  givini^  of  two  beetafes,  who  were  to  be 
veoewed  annually.  The  son  of  the  Polish  general  was  one  of  the  first 
hostages.  It  is  related  that  the  Krim  Khan  had  the  mortification  ol 
seeing  the  treaty  broken  before  his  eyes  by  his  unruly  subjects,  who  wert 
dissatisfied  that  their  eicpeditton  should  have  brought  them  no  plunder 
and  who  turned  aside  and  sacked  the  town  of  Constantinof.  and  laid 
waste  the  country  from  the  Dniester  to  the  Slreth.* 

The  Polish  authorities  describe  this  invasion  of  Lithuania,  and  tell  us 
how  the  Tartars  carried  off  more  than  five  thousand  prisoners  of  both 
sexes,  among  them  bdng  a  whole  wedding  party,  relatives,  friends,  and 
even  mnsicians,  whom  they  surprised  during  their  festivities,  and  how  in 
retiring  they  ravaged  the  lands  of  their  former  allies  the  Cossacks.  It  would 
seem  that  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  pact  between  the  Polish  King  and 
die  Khan  was  that  they  should  make  war  upon  Russia,  that  the  former 
should  assist  the.  latter  to  recover  possession  of  Astraldian,  while  the 
Khan  undertook  to  ravage  the  land  of  the  Slobodian  regonents,  those 
fiigitive  Cossacks  who  had  taken  shelter  under  Russian  protection.  The 
alliance  was  a  great  menace  to  Khmielnitski  and  his  people,  and  he 
determined  to  throw  himsdf  into  the  arms  of  the  Russians,  who,  like  the 
Cossacks,  bdonged  to  the  Greek  faith.  He  liad  little  difficulty  in  per- 
suading his  people  to  adopt  his  policy.  An  envoy  was  sent  to  Russia, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  the  Tzar  Alexis,  who  sent  Butturlin,  one 
of  his  confidential  officers,  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  Cossacks,  and 
by  a  treaty  signed  at  PereisUvl  on  the  6th  of  January,  1654,  they  trans- 
ferred their  allegiance,  and  the  Tsar  undertook  to  preserve  their 
privileges,  and  that  the  patriarch  of  Moscow  should  not  exercise  authority 
among  them.  They  were  to  have  free  permission  to  traffic  in  beer, 
brandy,  and  hydromel ;  they  were  to  have  the  right  of  electing  their  own 
hetman,  who  was,  however,  to  receive  his  baton,  banner,  and  confirmation 
from  the  T^ar.  He  was  to  have  the  town  and  regiment  of  Chigrin  for 
his  maintenance,  as  well  as  a  sum  of  one  thousand  ducats,  and  he  under- 
took not  to  receive  from  or  send  embassies  to  other  powers,  or  to  have 
communications  with  the  Krim  Khan.  The  Cossacks  also  undertook 
not  to  give  an  asylum  to  fugitive  Russians.  They  promised  to  fiirnish 
a  contingent  of  sixty  thousand  men  to  the  Tzar,  who  when  on  service 
were  to  receive  three  rouWcs  for  each  foot-soldier  and  six  for  each  horse- 
man.! 

Some  months  after  this  important  treaty,  namely,  in  July,  1654,  Islam 
Girai  sickened  and  died,  and  was  buried  with  his  fathers.^ 

*  Von  HuuMT,  Otm.  Qttli^  iU.  421 .  t  Lttur,  op.  cit,  i,  39S-400. 
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MUHAMMED    GIRAI    KHAN    IV.   (RESTORED). 

On  the  death  of  Isltm  Girai,  his  brother  Muhammed,  who  was  once 
more  brought  from  Rhodes^  received  his  appointment  as  Khan  from  the 
Sultan,  and  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  Krim  overland,  to  avoid  being  waylaid 
by  the  Cottacksi  whose  boats  were  on  the  outlook  to  intercept  him.^  He 
retained  the  kalga,  Gazi  Girai,  and  the  nureddin,  AdU  Girai,  in  their 
posts.  This  did  not  apparently  give  satisfaction,  and  led  to  a  civil  strife, 
in  which  the  important  tribe  of  Mansur  was  on  one  side  and  that  of 
Shirin  on  the  other.  The  death  of  Adil  Girai,  who  was  killed  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  and  the  appointment  of  Murad  Girai  as  nureddin  seems 
to  have  restored  peace.  The  new  Khan  sent  an  envoy  to  the  Emperor 
to  apprise  him  of  his  accession.t  The  Poles  and  Cossacks  also  sent  to 
congratulate  hinL  The  formers'  envoys  were  well  received,  but  th^ 
iatters*  had  their  noses  and  ears  cut  off,  and  were  thus  sent  home.| 

Poland  was  at  this  time  being  hard  pressed.  She  was  at  war  with  the 
Prussians  and  Swedes,  as  well  as  the  Muscovites;  the  latter  of  whom,  in 
alliance  with  the  Cossacks,  captured  Smolensk  and  made  a  cruel  raid 
into  Lithtumia,  where  they  burned  Vilna,  captured  Vitebsl^  and 
devastated  two  hundred  other  towns.  $  The  Tzar  now  took  the  title  of 
Tzar  and  Autocrat  of  Great,  Little,  and  White  Russia. 

The  sam^  year  the  Polish  King  sent  one  hundred  thousand  florins  to 
the  Krim  Khan,  to  induce  him  to  invade  the  Ukraine,  which  he 
accordingly  did,  and  killed  Tomilenka,  the  vice-hetman  of  the  Cossacks 
there.  II  The  Polish  army,  under  the  Grand-general  Potocki,  with  a  large 
contingent  of  Tartars,  now  proceeded  to  attack  UJman  or  Human,  a 
fortress  surrounded  by  three  ditches,  and  deemed  the  stronghold  of  the 
Cossacks,  Khmidnitsld  went  to  the  rescue  with  thirty  thousand  Cossacks 
and  eighty  thousand  Russians.  A  fierce  struggle  ensued  in  the  plams  of 
Drisdupol,  in  which  the  Cossacks  were  defeated,  and  forced  to  take 
refuge  behind  then:  barricades  of  waggons  and  dead  bodies.^"  The 
Cossack  chief  now  tried  the  seductive  effects  of  gold,  and  remembering 
that  he  had  been  on  intimate  terms  with  Ahmed  mursa,  the  Krim  Khan's 
nephew,  when  a  boy,  he  invited  him  to  a  conference  at  night,  and  offered 
him  ten  thousand  ducats  if  he  would  go  over  to  him.  It  is  probable 
the  nephew  also  gained  over  the  uncle,  for  we  find  that  the  Tartars 
returned  to  the  Krim  laden  with  booty.**  The  Cossacks  then  made  a 
raid  into  Poland,  advancing  as  far  as  Lublin,  which  they  captured.  On 
returning  home  Khmielnitski  found  the  Krim  Khan  encamped  on  the 
river  Osema.  After  a  doubtful  struggle,  the  latter  invited  the  hetman  to  a 
conference,  where  there  were  mutual  recriminations,  the  Khan  charging 

*  Von  HAmmer,  0»m.  Geth.,  U.  418.  t  /'..  iii.  48S1  &c. 

:  D«  Bohucx,  Histoira  de  la  Taoride,  &c.,  382.  i  Beherer,  ii.  66.  |  id^ 

f  Id,,  66-65.  ••  Dc  Bohttc*,  op.  cit,  3»3. 
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the  Cossacks  with  allying  themselves  with  Russia,  while  thty  retorted 
thai  the  Tartars  had  undertaken  to  ravage  Little  Russia  at  the  instance 
of  the  Polish  King  The  Cossacks  were  alternately  courted  by  the 
Russians,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Tartars,  and  their  position  was  a  difficult 
one.  At  length,  in  the  year  1656,  Khniiehutski  was  poisoned  by  an 
emissary  of  the  Turkish  Sultan  soon  after  he  had  made  peace  with  the 
Poles.  During  the  next  few  years  we  find  the  Tartars  busy  further  west. 
They  sent  envoys  with  presents  to  attend  the  coronation  of  Leopold  as 
King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  two  years  later,  on  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  IIL,  to  the  coronation  of  Leopold  as  his 
successor.  With  this  envoy  they  sent  a  note  to  ask  the  Emperor  to  give 
no  asylum  to  Rakoczy,  the  prince  of  Transylvania,  who  in  alliance  with 
the  voivodes  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  and  the  hetman  of  the  Cossacks, 
was  at  war  with  the  Turks,  and  had  desolated  Poland.  The  messenger 
also  took  a  present  of  fifteen  thousand  rix>thalers,  with  a  gold  chain 
and  silver  ornaments  of  the  value  of  two  thousand  and  sixty  guldens. 
The  Khan  of  Krim  marched  with  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand 
horsemen  against  the  confederates  led  by  Rakoczy.  His  forces  numbered 
sixty  thousand.  In  the  battle  that  followed  the  Christians  had  twenty 
thousand  of  their  number  killed,  and  as  many  more  taken  prisoners, 
among  whom  were  seven  hundred  noblemen  of  Transylvania.  Several 
thousand  carts  were  laden  with  booty,  among  which  were  one  hundred 
and  fifty  cannons,  while  the  ransom  of  Rakocx/s  nearest  relatives 
amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand  piastres.  The  voivodes  of  Mol* 
davia  and  Wallachia  were  deposed  and  others  put  in  their  places.  The 
Khan  was  given  a  handsome  present,  and  received  orders  to  post  himself 
at  Akkerman  with  twenty  thousand  men,  while  Fasli  Pasha  made  a 
diversion  and  attacked  Ruschuk,  the  chief  town  of  Wallachia.  The 
latter  delayed  and  gave  Bessaraba,  the  deposed  voivode,  time  to  burn 
Tergovitch  and  to  escape  to  Transylvania,  which  gave  rise  to  a  violent 
quarrel  between  him  aud  the  kalga  commanding  the  troops  of  the 
Krim  Khan. 

The  following  year  the  war  was  prosecuted  with  vigour,  Alba  Julia 
( Weissenburgh),  the  capital  of  Rakocsy,  was  taken  and  sacked. 
Two  hundred  thousand  Tartars  overran  and  devastated  the  country,  and 
fifty  thousand  victims  were  made,  of  whom  two-thirds  were  killed  and 
the  other  third  reduced  to  slavery.  A  new  ruler  was  appointed  over 
Transylvania,  and  a  peace  upon  harsh  terms  was  concluded.* 

Khmielnitski  had  been  succeeded  as  hetman  of  the  Cossacks  by  his  son 
of  the  same  name,  who,  however,  speedily  gave  place  to  Vigofski.  The 
iatter  deemed  it  prudent  to  ally  himself  with  the  Poles,  and  a  peace  was 
c  (included  by  which  inUr  alia  the  Cossacks  were  made  absolutely  inde- 
pendent of  the  Polish  church ;  the  metropolitan  of  Kief  was  given  a 

*  Vos  HMBOMr.  Ota.  Gcth.,  U.  ^y^h. 
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seat  in  the  diet  next  to  the  archbishop  of  Gnesne ;  the  number  of 
registered  Cossacks  was  raised  to  sixty  thousand  men^  they.weie  to 
have  the  right  of  choosing  their  own  hetman  from  among  theii  own 
people ;  to  have  their  own  sthools,  printing  press,  and  chancellar\', 
and  to  elect  their  own  priests ;  in  time  of  war  they  were  to  be  allowed  to 
decide  whether  they  would  be  neutral  ornot ;  all  the  U  kraine  was  to  obey 
the  hetman ;  he  was  to  have  the  right  of  coining  money ;  and  a  canal 
was  to  be  cut  from  their  country  to  the  Black  Sea.*  These  terms  were 
very  favourable  to  the  Cossacks.  It  would  seem  that  the  Slobodian 
regiments  under  Pushkar,  the  colonel  of  Pultawat  would  not  accept  the 
Polish  allianoi^  and  remained  faithful  to  Russia,  and  they  seized 
Vigofski's  envoys  to  the  Krim  Khan  and  drowned  them  under  the  ice  of 
the  Dnieper.  Some  fresh  envoys  went  in  i6$8,  and  Muhammed  sent  a 
contingent  back  with  them.t  In  a  first  engagement  Vigofski  was 
defeated  and  lost  his  baton,  but  the  united  Poles  and  Tartars  retrieved 
•  matters,  Pushkar  was  killed,  and  PuUawa  captured  and  pillaged.  The 
towns  of  Liutenka,  Sorotschinxa,  Baranofka,  Oburshof,  Bogatschka, 
Ustivixa,  Yaresk,  Weprik,  &c.,  were  taken  and  ravaged  by  the  Tartars.: 
The  Tzar  of  Russia  now  sent  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  his  proteges, 
which  in  turn  plundered  the  towns  of  the  opposing  faction  of  the 
Cossacks.  In  1  $59^  the  Russians  under  Prince  Trubezkoi  besieged  the 
town  of  Konotop.f  Vigofski  went  to  the  rescue  with  his  Cossacks  and 
Tartars.  The  Russians,  who  numbered  forty  thousand  besides  ten 
thousand  friendly  Cossacks,  were  encamped  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Desna  and  Sem,  were  savagely  attacked,  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  either  killed  or  drowned.  The  victors  then  crossed  the  Dnieper, 
and  spared  neither  age  nor  sex  in  revenging  themselves  on  the  opposing 
faction.ll  Meanwhile  the  Krim  Khan,  Vigofski's  ally,  seems  to  have  won 
a  great  victory  over  the  Russians.  He  also  sent  fifteen  thousand  Tartars 
and  five  thousand  Cossacks,^under  the  command  of  Firash,  against  the 
fort  of  Maichli.  The  Khan  also  sent  a  large  contingent.  The  following 
day  this  army  encountered  a  large  Russian  force,  which  after  a  three 
days  struggle  defeated  it,  and  the  five  thousand  Cossacks  were  destroyed. 
When  the  Khan  heard  the  news  he  halted  his  force,  collected  the 
prisoners  he  had  captured,  and  having  harangued  them,  he  had  theni 
put  to  death.  Some  fugitives  now  came  in  and  said  that  fifteen  thousand 
Russians  were  besieging  Maichli,  and  that  a  similar  force  was  stationed 
at  the  ford  of  the  Volga,  to  prevent  the  Tartars  and  Cossacks  from 
crossing.  It  was  determined  to  attack  the  latter  first  The  Khan  posted 
himself  on  a  height  to  overlook  the  fight.  The  result  was  decisive ; 
not  a  man  of  the  fifteen  thousand  escaped  alive. 
Hie  value  of  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Tartars 
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was  put  at  one  hundred  thousand  ducats,  but  al  a  council  of  the  Tartar 
elders  it  was  decided  thai  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  keep  them  alive, 
and  with  a  creditable  regard  for  their  descent  fi»m  the  ardi-slaugfaterer 
Jingis.  a  hecatomb  was  ordered.  The  officers  were  first  decapitated, 
then  the  rest,  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand.  This  was  in  June,  j66ql 
The  Tartars  then  marched  against  the  fortress,  aad  a  battle  of  three 
days'  duration  ensued.  On  the  fourth  the  Russians  Bed,  were  pursued, 
and  most  of  them  desuoyed.  Having  halted  a  day  to  tend  to  the 
wounded,  the  Tartars  continued  their  march,  and  attacked  the  fortress 
of  Rumnia,  which  surrendered.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  commander 
and  ^vt  hundred  of  the  garrison  were  brought  befoce  the  Khan 
and  killed.  The  surrounding  fortresses  Ml  one  by  one  into  the 
hands  of  the  confederates,  and  from  the  sand  hiUs  of  Poschon  for 
into  Russia,  the  country  for  fifteen  days'  journey  was  laid  waste.  The 
loss  of  the  Russians  in  the  war  is  placed  at  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  men,  besides  fifteen  thousand  prisoners.  Messengers  • 
were  sent  to  Constantinople  with  the  news,  who  carried  with  them  a 
trophy  of  three  hundred  heads.  At  the  same  time  news  reached  there 
of  the  successes  of  the  Turks  in  Bosnia.  The  intelligence  caused  great 
rejoicings  at  the  Sultan's  court,^  a  great  feast  of  seven  days  was  ordained, 
and  for  seven  days  the  streets  were  illuminated.* 

Muhammed,  the  Krim  Khan,  now  made  overtures  to  Charles  XII.,  the 
king  of  Sweden  and  the  enemy  of  Russia,  in  the  hope  of  drawing  some 
money  from  him ;  but  Charles  complained  of  his  detaining  a  number  of 
Swedes  captured  in  the  Polish  war  as  prisoners,  and  the  alliance  ended 
in  an  exchange  of  presents.  On  news  of  this  intrigue  reaching  him,  the 
Tzar  at  once  made  approaches  to  Vigofski,  and  also  made  a  fresh 
promise  of  a  subsidy,  and  the  payment  of  arrears  for  seven  years  to  the 
Tartar  Khan.t 

In  the  year  ]66i  we  find  the  Tartars  once  more  engaged  in  Transyl- 
vania, supporting  the  claims  of  Apafy  to  that  principality  against  those  of 
Kem^ny.  At  the  summons  of  the  Sultan  the  Khan  set  out  with  twenty 
thousand  men  towards  Azof;  the  kalga  remaining  with  forty  thousand  at 
Perekop. 

The  Turkish  commander  of  the  expedition  was  Ahmed  Pasha,  the  son 
of  Koprili.  The  allies  wasted  the  valley  of  Hatzcg  with  fire  and  sword, 
and  laid  the  Saxon  towns  of  Szasvaros  and  Szassebes  in  ashes.  Kem^ny 
was  driven  from  the  ba^ks  of  the  Szamos  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
Emberfo  and  to  Negerfalva,  while  the  Tartars  pursued  as  far  as  Szathmar, 
and  collected  several  thousand  prisoners  and  cattle  at  Domahida.  His 
rival  Michael  Apafy  had  been  a  prisoner  for  a  long  time  among  the 
Tartars,  and  had  acquired  the  pliability  necessary  to  one  who  was  to 
bear  the  Turkish  yoke  easily.    We  now  read  how  Ahmed  Chaushbashi 
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was  sent  with  the  stipend  of  ten  thoosand  ducats  to  the  Khan,  and  a 
summons  for  him  to  mardi  towards  Hungary.  Muhammed  sent  his  son 
Ahmed  Girai  with  one  hundred  thousand  men,  and  soon  after  another 
son  went  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  Zaporogian  Cossacks.  The 
former  was  decorated  mth  a  sword  and  dagger,  a  quiver  and  sable 
robe;  aud  his  brother  with  a  kaftan  of  golden  tissue,  a  red  kontush,  and 
a  sa6le  cap.*  The  Tartan  fought  with  great  ferocity.  In  1663  they 
appeared  twice  in  Moravia  and  Silesia.  In  August  of  that  year  we  read 
how  six  thousand  of  them  devisUted  the  country  of  Tirnau.  Friestadtl, 
and  St.  Georgen.  They  ravished  the  women,  while  the  children  were 
thrown  from  the  walls  and  hacked  asunder  with  swords,  or  smothered  in 
heaps  in  sacks;  men  and  women  were  coupled  together  like  dogs,  and 
driven  over  the  March  and  the  Weissenberg  to  Moravia  towards  Landshut, 
the  route  being  pointed  out  by  the  hussars,  who  acted  as  frontier  guards 
for  the  Hungarians.  In  September  the  Tartars  returned  and  plundei  ed 
Nikolsburg,  Rabensbuig,  and  Brunn,  and  within  three  miles  of  Olmutz. 
The  possessions  of  the  princes  of  Dietrichstein  and  Liechtenstein  were 
devastated^and  thirty-two  villages  belonging  to  the  latter  were  laid  waste. 
The  Tartars  dragged  twelve  thousand  prisoners  to  the  slave  mart  ac 
Neuhausd.  Again  they  advanced  against  Presburgh,  burnt  St.  Georgen 
and  Geiersdorf,  crossed  the  Waag,  and  fell  by  the  pass  of  Rosincko,  upon 
the  circle  of  Hradish.  Fourteen  thousand  Tartars,  janissaries  and 
hussars,  swept  by  way  of  Brunau  to  Kloback,  and  returned  with  two 
thousand  prisoners  and  four  huge  waggons  laden  with  women  into 
Hungary.t  Thus  were  the  Scenes  of  Batus  campaigns  in  Central 
Europe  re  enacted  even  so  late  as  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Meanwhile  the  Tartars  were  almost  continuously  employed  in  the 
struggles  that  took  place  on  their  frontiers  between  Russians,  Poles,  and 
Cossacks.  In  1660  we  find  them»  in  alliance  with  the  Poles,  compelling 
a  Russian  force  under  Sberemetof  to  surrender.  They  plundered  their 
prisoners  and  kept  Sberemetof  a  prisoner  of  war  for  several  years. 

In  t66t  the  Poles  and  Tartars,  with  some  of  the  Cossacks,  were  again 
in  the  Ukraine,  and  ravaged  the  towns  of  Starodub,  Mhlin,  Sec.  This 
faction  of  the  Cossacks  was  commanded  by  Khmielnitski,  the  son  of  the 
famous  hetman  of  the  same  name.  The  following  year  they  were 
defeated  by  the  rival  faction  under  Samko.  Tliese  mutual  raids  are  very 
dreary,  and  were  presently  complicated  by  a  fresh  element  in  the  shape 
of  the  Kalmuks,  who  now  began  to  take  part  in  Cossack  politics.; 

In  1665  Muhammed  Girai  was  deposed,  on  the  ground  that  instead  of 
marching  himself  to  the  Hungarian  war  he  had  sent  his  son,  and  also 
that  he  had  attacked  the  N<>S^  ^  Bessarabia,  who  were  fn/tig^  of  the 
Porte,  and  who  had  f^fi**^^  ^®  ^^  ^""'    '^^  ^^  reason  was  probably 
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iome  palace  intrigue.  He  thereapon  retired  to  Komuk,  where  he  died 
in  1672.  He  had  built  some  splendid  baths  at  Baghchi  Serai,  and  also 
some  palaces  at  Tula,  not  far  off.  His  Second  reign  was  twelve  years 
and  four  months  long,  and  he  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.* 


ADIL    GlRAi    KHAN. 

Muhammcd  Girai  was  succeeded  by  Adil  Girai,  who,  according  to  Von 
Hammer  and  Langles,  was  the  son  ol  Choban  Girai,  which  is  probably 
right,  although  the  notice  translated  by  Kazimirski  makes  him  a  son  of 
Devlet  Girai  Sultan. I-  Von  Hammer  says  that,  having  been  brought 
back  from  banishment  at  Rhodes  and  placed  on  the  throne,  he  set  sail 
from  Constantinople  with  an  escort  of  eleven  galleys,  while  his  kalga 
Islam  Girai  went  overhnd.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the 
Porte  at  this  period  to  cut  down  the  power  of  the  Khans,  for  we  are  told 
that  the  Crown  land's  on  the  Dniester,  which  had  formerly  been  an 
appanage  of  theirs,  were  now  transferred  to  the  Nogais,  who  had  been 
settled  in  Bessarabia  for  three  years.  Soon  after  his  accession  he  sent 
an  embassy  to  Vienna.}  His  envoy  Kantemir  mursa  went  with  sixteen 
attendants  and  thirty-five  horses,  with  letters  from  the  Khan,  the  vali,  the 
kalga,  the  nureddin,  and  the  vizier  Seferaga.§ 

By  a  treaty  made  in  the  early  part  of  1667,  Russia  and  Poland,  which 
were  both  weary  of  and  somewhat  exhausted  by  their  stniggle,  entered 
into  a  truce  for  thirteen  years,  by  which  the  Poles  ceded  to  the  Tzar  all 
Severia  and  that  portion  of  the  Ukraine  east  of  the  Dnieper,  with  the 
Cossacks  who  lived  there ;  (the  Western  Cossacks  or  Zaporogncs 
remained  subject  to  Poland)  and  a  common  alliance  was  entered  into 
against  the  Krim  Khan.t;  The  Cossacks  at  this  time  were  divided  into 
several  factions ;  one  of  these,  uitdcr  Doroshenko  in  alliance  with  the 
Tartars,  mustered  a  force  of  sixty  thousand  men,  and  enveloped  and 
defeated  six  thousand  Poles,  capturing  their  commandcr.f  Meanwhile 
the  Cossacks  belonging  to  a  rival  faction,  under  Serko,  entered  the  Krim 
and  compelled  the  Khan  and  his  people  to  seek  refuge  in  the  mountains, 
and  then  retired.**  We  now  find  a  third  hetman,  who  ruled  over  the 
Russian  Cossacks,  abandoning  his  patrons  and  offering  to  put  the 
Ukraine  trnder  the  protection  of  Turkey.tt  His  policy  was  apparently 
distasteful  to  his  people,  who  drove  him  away,  and  he  was  shortly  after 
killed,  and  Dofo^^henko  became  the  hetman  on  both  sides  of  the 
Dnieper.;; 

Afraid  of  his  northern  neighbours,  who  were  now  friends,  he  also 
appealed  to  the  Sultan,  who  gave  him  a  contingent  of  six  thousand  men, 

Non«  -  journ.  .\Mat..  xii.  442.  •  ItL  I  Von  Hammer.  Otm.  Geih.,  5S4.  585. 
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and  promiied  him  the  assistance  of  the  Tartars.*  Presently  a  new 
lactkm  arose  against  him,  headed  hf  Khanenko  and  other  chiefs,  who 
it  seems  were  supported  by  the  Tartars.  The  latter,  whose  alliances 
were  dictated  by  their  interests,  did  not  scruple  to  ravage  the  villages  of 
Doroshenko,  although  he  was  the  pn^Ug^  of  the  Turkish  Sultan,  their 
master.  This  brought  about  the  deposition  of  the  Krim  Khan,  who  it 
seems  befriended  his  rival  Khanenko,  and  was  accordingly  displaced. 
This  was  in  1670.  One  author  says  he  was  deprived  because  he  had 
gone  out  of  his  mind>  and  that  he  retired  to  Runieiia.t  He  renewed  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  Pdand  made  by  the  Khans  IsUm  Girai  and 
Muhammed  Ciralt  Adil  Girai  was  buried  in  the  mosque  at  Karinabad.} 
Although  Adil  in  Arabic  means  just,  saya  the  author  translated  by 
Langles,  he  had  no  virtue  worthy  of  a  throne,  and  was  a  tyrant. . 


SELIM    GIRAI   KHAN. 

Adil  Girai  was  succeeded  by  Selim  Girai,  the  son  of  the  Khan 
Behadur  Girai.  He  had  lived  in  retirentent  at  Chohnek,  near  Yam- 
boll.  It  was  near  the  latter  town  that  the  Krim  Khans  had  their 
appanages.  The  chief  of  them  wa»  Jingis  Serai  The  palace  was 
separated  from  the  town  by  an  esplanade,  and  all  the  streets  radiated 
from  it  I  A  story  is  told  of  him  that  while  he  was  at  Chohnek,  there 
lived  at  the  viUage  of  Jauli  a  pious  dervish  named  Sheikh  Ibrahim,  who 
it  seems  was  devoted  to  workily  matters  as  well  as  spirituaL  He  let  it 
be  known  in  the  neighbourhood  that  he  would  dispose  of  the  Khanate  of 
Krim  for  a  thousand  ducats,  and  that  if  anyone  would  send  him  the 
money  he  wouki  secure  him  the  prise.  No  one  was  tempted  with  the 
offer  at  Jauli,  but  when  the  news  reached  Cholmek  Selim  Girai  sent  the 
money,  and  soon  after  became  Khan.  The  explanation  probably  is, 
that  a  large  part  of  the  money  went  to  the  vixier  Kologli,  by  whose 
influence  with  the  dissipated  Sultan  Muhammed  IV.  Adil  had  been 
deposed.  He  was  presented  with  the  insignia  of  his  office,  that  is  to 
say,  the  sable-trimmed  robe  of  honour,  the  diamond  ornament,  and  the 
jewel  bedecked  sword.  He  appointed  his  brother  Selamet  Girai  kalga, 
and  his  cousin  Safrt  Girai  nureddin.ir  He  at  once  set  off  for  Circassia^ 
to  settle  that  disturbed  district,  but  had  hardly  taken  up  his  winter 
quarters  in  the  Kabarda  when  he  was  summoned  to  attend  his  suserain 
the  Sultan  in  a  campaign  against  the  Poles. 

Doroshenko  the  Cossack  continued  his  Ishmaelitish  policy  towards 
his  neighbours.  He  attocked  the  Cossacks  under  Russian  mle^  agahist 
whose  special  hetman  he  secured  the  patriarch's  excommunkatkm ;  this 

•  id.,  U.  xaS,  X19.  t  Mww.  Toon.  Ariat^tU.,44t.  I  Krim  Khtas  mi. 
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was  in  1670.  The  next  year,  the  Poks  having  Mpported  his  rhral 
Khanenko,  he  a&kcd  assisUnee  from  the  Pasha  of  Silistiia,  with  whose 
aid  he  punished  both  the  Russian  Cossacks  and  the  partisans  of 
Khanenko.  The  latter  having  been  duly  installed  as  hetmaOy  Doco- 
shenko  secured  the  personal  co-operation  of  the  Sultan,  who  declared 
war  against  Poland,  and  iu  1672  marched  upon  Kaminets  of  Podolia. 
Sebm  Girai  and  his  two  sons  marched  under  the  Turkish  standard, 
and  contributed  to  the  capture  of  that  fortress ;  afterwards  to  that  of 
Luof  and  other  neighbouring  villages.  He  ravaged  Pocutia  and  Volhynia, 
whence  he  carried  off  one  thousand  prisoners,  but  as  he  was  crossing 
the  Dniester  with  an  immense  booty  he  was  attacked  by  the  Polish 
King  John  Sobieski  near  Kaluz,  and  had  to  surrender  his  prisoners 
and  a  large  part  of  the  booty.* 

The  result  of  the  war  with  the  Turks  was  the  cesston  by  the  Poles  of 
the  Ukraine,  Podolia,  and  the  town  of  Kaminetz,  and  %ve  are  told  that 
this  treaty,  the  last  by  which  the  Turk*  secured  fresh  territory  in  Europe, 
was  chiefly  due  to  the  skill  of  Selhn.  The  Polish  diet  refused  to  sanction 
its  terms,  and  the  war  having  recommenced,  Selim  was  forced  to  retire 
10  the  Krim.t  The  Nogais  living  near  Akkerman  haying  revolted 
against  the  Porte,  rhe  Khan  was  told  to  transport  them  to  the  Krim. 
He  did  50;  but  they  gradually  made  their  way  bade  again.}  During  his 
reign,  andnn  the  year  1672,  the  Venetians  tried  to  recover  their  conuaerce 
with  the  Krim.  They  had  long  solicited  for  the  righ;  of  tradii^  in  the 
Black  Sea,  and  at  length  bought  the  concession  from  the  officers  of  the 
Porte,  who,  however,  rendered  it  illusory,  for  when  two  vessels,  furnished 
with  a  firman  and  bearing  rich  cargoes,  appeared  at  the  custom-house  at 
Constantinople  they  were  stopped.  This  act  of  insubordination  against 
the  Sultan's  firman  would  have  been  punished  with  dofth  but  that  the 
divan  was  in  fact  in  league  with  the  customs'  ofBcer,  and  the  two  ships 
were  not  allowed  to  pass  on.| 

Meanwhile  the  strife  continued  in  the  north,  in  which  the  Tartars  were 
in  cbse  alliance  with  the  hetman  Doroshenko  against  the  Russians.  In 
1674  the  later  captured  the  towns  of  Cherkask  and  Kanief,  while  the 
Cossack  chief  was  himself  made  prisoner  by  the  hostile  garrison  of 
Lisianka.  Regaining  his  liberty,  the  indefatigable  hetman  led  an  army  o( 
Cheremisses,  Turks  and  TarUrs,  which  ravaged  the  Russian  borders. 
The  old  people  were  killed,  and  the  women  and  children  sold  to  the 
Tartars.  A  fierce  and  indecisive  battle  followed,  after  which  the  Rtissians 
proceeded  to  besiege  Chigrin,  when  the  Turks  marched  to  the  aid  of 
their  proUgi,  The  Russian  commanders  thereupon  re^ed,  and  a  cruel 
vengeance  was  exacted  from  the  country  east  of  the  Dnieper.  The  town 
of  Uman  having  been  captured,  all  its  inhabitants  were  slaughtered  under 
the  eye  of  Doroshenko ;  the  Christians  found  there,  were  burnt  alive  or 
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had  their  skins  stuffed  with  straw,  and  were  sent  in  hundreds  to  the 
Sultan.  The  towns  who  submitted  had  to  surrender  all  their  childrei^ 
who  were  forthwith  circumcised ;  and  in  order  to  pay  the  Turks  the  sums 
they  demanded  for  their  assistance,  Doroshenko,  whose  cofos  were 
empty,  made  a  raid  upon  Little  Russia,  whence  he  returned  charged  with 
booty.*^  After  this,  this  successful  marauder  was  abandoned  by  most 
of  his  Cossacks,  and  turned  alterfiately  for  aid  to  Turkey  and  Russia. 
The  Russians,  who  knew  his  distressed  condition^  besieged  him  at 
Chigrin,  which  they  captured,  and  he  was  made  prisoner.  He  recovered 
his  liberty  at  the  price  of  surrendering  his  hetmanship,  and  thus  ended  a 
kmg  life  of  rapine.    This  was  in  167$. 

The  Sultan,  who  had  long  kept  the  younger  Khihielnitski  prisoner,  now 
produced  him  and  nominated  him  prince  of  Little  Russia  and  hetman 
of  the  Zapoit>gian  Cossacks.  He  ordered  Ibrahim  Pasha  and  the  Krim 
Khan  to  advance  with  him  into  the  Ukraine  and  td  recapture  Ch^n. 
The  various  continfents  arrived  btfoie  that  town  in  167$.  It  was 
garrisQaed  by  ifaety  thousand  Russians  and  Cossacks.  The  Turkbh 
commander  Ibrahim  had  only  forty  thousand  men  with  hint  The 
citadel  was  fortified  on  three  sides  by  morasses,  and  was  inaccesdble  on 
tiie  fourth,  and  the  garrison  had  scmie  boats  on  the  river  to  aid  in  the 
defence.  The  Padia  of  Bosnia,  who  tried  with  sixteen  tiionsand  Tartars 
to  prevent  the  Russians  crossing  the  Dnieper,  was  badly  defeated,  and 
'the  Khan's  son,  eight  munas,  ^d  ten  thousand  med  were  left  on  the 
fidd.  The  siege  was  at  length  raised;  and  tiw  Turks  retired  in  confusion, 
and  lost  two  thousand  waggons  of  baggage  and  impedimenta. 

The  news  caused  tremendous  excitement  at  Constantinofde.  A  general 
levy  was  ordered,  the  Sultan  subscribed  2,000,000  of  sQver  coin,  and  the 
Grand  '\^zier  undertook  the  casting  of  eight  new  cannons.  I^raliin 
was  received  with  indignation  by  his  master,  and  sent  off  as  a  prisoner  to 
the  Seven  Castles  at  Constantinople.  The  Khan  of  Kifm,  to  whom  a 
portion  of  the  blame  was  assigned,  was  deposed*  He  stayed  tiie  whiter 
at  Kaffa,  and  the  foUowing  spring  went  to  Constantinople  whence  he 
was  transported  to  Rhodes.    This  was  hi  t6y7. 

We  ought  to  note  hi  passing  that  in  1676  the  Tsar  Aleads,  son  of 
Michael  Romanof,  died.  His  latter  years  were  disturbed  by  the  terrible 
revolt  of  the  Ural  Cossacks  under  Stenko  Ratio.  We  are  tokt  thaet 
Alexis  established  a  mounted  postal  service,  silk  and  linen  manufactures, 
encouraged  iron  and  copper  mining,  and  improved  ship  building.  In  his 
reign  Behring's  Straits  were  discovered  by  the  Cossack  Deshnef.  By 
his  first  wife  Maria  he  Idt  two  sons,  Feodor  and  Ivan,  and  by  his  second 
wife  Natali  Narizhkin  a  third  son,  Peter  the  Great.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Feodor.t 

•  Schertr,  ii.  144.  >43«  t  Wahl.  op.  dt,  al9i  a». 
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MURAD   GIRAI    KHAN. 

Selim  Girai  was  succeeded  by  Murad  Girti,  the  son  of  Mubaidc  and 
the  grandson  of  Selamet  Girai  Khao.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Krim 
Khans  who  seat  an  annual  embassy  to  the  Imperial  court  at  Vienna. 
The  last  of  such  embassies  which  reached  Vienna  was  in  1680.*  The 
Porte  probably  viewed  them  with  suspicion.  They  were  in  themselves 
a  mere  pretext  for  extorting  presents,  but  they  might  easily  be  con- 
verted into  sources  of  intrigue.  The  Turks  proceeded  with  their 
campaign  in  the  Ukraine,  and  the  Tartars  meanwhile -ravaged  the 
country  from  Roslaf  to  Pereislavl.  The  Turks,  tinder  the  orders  of 
George  Khmiehiitskiy  proceeded  to  lay  siege  to  Chigrin,  defeated  its 
defenders  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  exploded  several  mines  under  its  walls- 
The  garrison  at  length  succeeded  in  cutting  iu  way  through  and  wiA* 
drawing  to  the  Dtm^  and  the  place  Ml  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  on 
the  aist  of  August^  1678.  They  afterwards  plundered  Kanief  and  the 
neighbouring  towns  with  terrible  cruelty.  KhmielnitsH  was  prodaimed 
prince  of  Little  Russia  and  hetman  of  the  Zaporogian  Cossacks.  The 
next  3pear  Hanenko,  another  protegi  of  the  Turks,  was  nominated 
hetman  of  the  Ukraine.  The  Cossack  country  was  the  scene  of  dismal 
raids  and  counter  raids  on  the  part  of  both  Russians  and  Turks,  and  its 
inhabitants  fled  largely  to  the  forests  for  refugct 

In  1680  the  Tartars,  under  their  Khan,  ravaged  all  the  Russian  settle- 
ments for  thirty  leagues  along  the  river  Merla,  and  the  Turks  refounded 
the  towns  of  KizttBerman  and  Taman,  and  restored  the  fortifications  of 
Chertkof.t 

Feodor,  Tsar  of  Russia,  did  much  to  introduce  culture  mto  the  empire, 
patronised  schools,  a  superior  church  music,  and  the  arts  and  sciences. 
He  put  an  end  to  the  exorbitant  pretensions  of  the  nobility  to  the 
hereditary  successioQ  to  the  higher  Govetnment  offices  by  burning  the 
genealogical  registers,  by  which  act  the  talents  of  the  lower  classes 
became  available  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  He  improved  the 
architecture  of  Russia,  an^  tried  to  encourage  the  breeding  of  horses  by 
introdudng  better  ones  from  Prussia.  Having  with  the  consent  of  the 
grandees*  displaced  his  brother  Ivan,  who  was  an  imbecile,  from  the 
succession^  he  nominated  his  half-brother  Peter  as  his  heir.  He  died 
in  i68a,  without  issue. 

In  1683  Murad  Girai  took  part  in  the  great  Turkish  campaign  against 
Austria,  during  which  Vieima  was  besieged.  John  Sobieski,  with  an 
army  of  Poles  and  Cossacks,  at  the  same  time  aided  the  Emperor. 
During  the  siege  the  Tartar  Khan  had  a  quarrel  with  the  Grand  Virier, 
who  probably  needed  a  so^pegoat  for  his  want  of  success.  This  was 
followed  by  his  deposition,  which  took  place  in  October,  1683. 

'  Voa  Hamacr.  Ota.  Om^.,  Ua.  (9^.  t  Sclitnr»  op.  cit.,  ii.  z$a.  {  U,^  ijj. 
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The  electors  of  Brandenburg  were  at  this  time  eniaiie:ing  their 
frontiers  rapidly.  Some  years  before,  during  the  general  prostration  of 
Poland,  they  had  annexed  the  province  of  Prussia  and  the  districts  of 
Lauenburgh  and  Bytof,  with  the  town  of  Elbing.* 

We  are  told  that  Murad  Khan  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  strange 
feat  of  the  Elector  Frederick  William,  who  conveyed  his  troops  on 
sledges  against  the  Swedes  who  had  attacked  Prussia.  This  had  such 
an  effect  on  the  Khan  and  his  suzerain  that  they  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  the  Elector.! 

On  his  deposition  the  Sultan  gave  Murad  Gind  a  residence  at  Strajeli, 
near  Yarabuli,  where  he  dipd  in  1107  hej.  (>>.,  1695).  He  had  reigned 
five  years  and  six  months.^  We  are  told  that  at  this  time  some  of  their 
envoys  having  been  iUrused,  tlie  Russians  ceased  to  have  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  the  Khans,  and  ccmimunicated  in  future  directly  with 
Constantinople.! 


HAJI    GIRAI    KHAN    IL 

Murad  Girai  was  succeeded  by  Haji,  the  son  of  Krim  Girai  Khan, 
who  appointed  Devlet  Girai  and  Azemet  Girai,  the  two  sons  of  the 
deposed  -Khan  Selim,  kalga  and  nureddin.  Haji  Girai  distinguished 
-himself  in  the  disastrous  siege  of  Vienna.  When  the  Turks  abandoned 
their  colours  and  retired,  he  at  the  head  of  his  Tartars  rescued  the 
Ottoman  standard.  Later  on,  when  the  Poles  wished  to  occupy 
Bessarabia,  the  Khan  marched  against  them  and  fought  a  battle  with 
them  hear  Ismael.  He  also  defeated  the  Zaporogian  Cossacks  in  a  live 
days'  struggle  near  the  Pruth.  He  soon  after  accompanied  the  Sultan  in 
an  expedition  against  Hungary.  He  was  deposed,  however,  after  having 
only  reigned  a  year.  J  The  cause  of  the  deposition  is  not  very  dear,  but 
Von  Hammer  suggests  that  it  might  have  something  to  do  with  the 
intrigues  of  hisown  kalga  and  nureddin.  At  all  events  their  father,  the 
deposed  Khan  Seiim,  was  again  reinstated. 


SELIM   GIRAI   KHAN  (Restored). 

Von  Hanmier  describes  with  some  unction  the  ceremony  with  which 
Sclim  was  escorted  when  he  landed  at  Constantinople  on  his  return  from 
exile  at  Rhodes.  How  the  vizier  went  to  meet  him  with  his  head  covered, 
not  with  the  kalevi  (1.^.,  the  great  three-cornered  gold-embroidered  hat), 
but  in  the  great  round  high  turban  ;  how  they  went  to  the  audience 
attended  by  a  lordly  escort^  how  the  Khan  stopped  and  sat  down  on  the 

*  Scherer,  ii.  64.       t  De  Bobucr,  98S.       I  Krim  KJuns,  163.    Kout.  Joorn.  iUIat,  sU.  444. 
i  Krim  Khans,  163.  f  Noav.  Joorii.  Atiat.,  xti.  444.    Krim  Khans,  i6Ci  s6j. 
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Stone  yifhcre  the  Sultan  alighted  from  his  horse,  how  humbly  he  kndt  in 
the  presence  of  his  suzerain,  and  how  one  grandee  put  on  him  the 
kapanidsha  (/>.,  the  robe  decked  with  fur  down  to  the  hips),  another 
gave  him  the  jewelled  sword,  and  a  third  put  two  diamond  ornaments  on 
his  head,  signifying  that  the  usual  gift  of  one  thousand  ducats  was  in  his 
case  raised  to  two  thousand.  On  his  departure  for  Babatagh  he  was 
presented  with  a  sword  in  a  golden  sheath,  a  suit  of  golden  scaled 
armour,  a  pearl  embroidered  quiver,  and  a  palfrey.* 

The  Turks  had  reached  the  limit  of  their  wonderful  career  of  conquest, 
and  were  now  falling  on  evil  times.  In  the  west  the  Emperor  Lec^ld 
defeated  them  very  severely,  and  captured  Be^^rade,  while  the  Prince  of 
Transylvania  put  himself  under  his  segis.  In  the  east  their  enemies, 
Russians  and  Poles,  had  made  a  notable  peace,  by  which  all  the  Ukraine 
and  Smolensk  were  ceded  to  the  former.  The  Poles  had  entered  into  an 
obligation  to  pay  the  Porte  tribute,  and  the  Tartars  insisted  that  the 
Russians  should  furnish  them  with  an  annual  sum  of  sixty  thousand 
roubles.  To  wipe  out  this  disgrace,  and  at  the  same  time  to  fulfil  an 
engagement  with  their  new  ally  Poland,  the  Russians  under  Galitzin 
advanced  against  the  Krim«  After  a  severe  and  harassing  march  across 
the  steppe,  and  fighting  an  unsuccessful  battle  at  a  place  called  Carayelg,  in 
which  they  lost  thirteen  cannons  and  one  thousand  prisoners,  they  retired 
and  proceeded  to  build  a  town  on  the  Samara,  to  be  their  head-quarters 
in  a  future  campaign.  This  had  to  be  deferred,  however,  for  some  time. 
The  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine  were  at  this  time  governed  by  the  famous 
hetman  Mazeppa,  who  was  elected  in  1687.  In  1688  they  plundered  the 
neighbourhood  of  Otchakof,  and  carried  off  many  Tartar  prisoners. 

The  next  year  Prince  Galitzin,  with  a  Russian  army  and  attended  by 
Mazeppa,  advanced  as  far  as  Perekop.  The  Tartars  sued  for  peace. 
This  they  bought  with  sacks  made  of  goatskins,  &c.,  filled  with  ducats, 
many  of  which  were  false.  The  Cossacks  were  much  disappointed  at 
not  being  allowed  to  plunder  the  place.  The  following  year  they  again 
ravaged  the  neighbourhood  of  Otchakof,  while  the  Polish  Cossacks  made 
similar  raids,  released  many  Christians  who  were  in  captivity,  and 
carried  off  much  booty.  These  attacks  took  place  apparently  in  the 
absence  of  the  Khan,  who  in  1688  had  left  Akkerman  to  join  the 
Ottoman  army.  He  was  sent  against  the  Germans,  who  were  then  in 
winter  quarters.  He  met  them  at  a  place  called  Kapchak  (Von  Hammer 
calls  it  Uskub),  defeated  them,  and  captured  one  of  their  chiefs  called 
Hersek.  The  Khan  was  summoned  to  the  Ottoman  camp,  and  as  a 
reward  for  his  conduct  and  at  his  request,  there  was  created  a  kind  of 
Prsetorian  force  named  Sekban,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  on  the 
person  of  the  Khan.  It  was  divided  into  banners  of  fifty  men  each,  and 
was  paid  by  the  Imperial  treasury. 

*  VoB  H«mmtr,  Oim.  Gtih.  Ui.  7Sg,  76Q. 
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The  next  year  Sdim  was  ordered  to  accompany  Kuprili  Zad6 
Mustapha  Pasha  in  his  war,  and  assisted  effectually  in  driving  the 
Germans  from  the  country  about  Belgrade.  H6  was  once  more  bidden 
to  ask  a  favour,  and  prayed  that  the  Khanate  might  not  pass  out  of  his 
family.  About  this  time  he  was  greatly  affected  by  the  death  of  his  son, 
who  had  filled  the  office  of  nureddiui  and  determined  to  resign  his  power 
and  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  Permission  to  do  this  was  granted, 
and  he  wended  his  way  by  Egypt  to  the  holy  city.  In  memory  of  this 
an  annual  sum  called  syra  was  paid  by  the  Sultanas  treasury  to  the 
stations  he  visited  in  his  pilgrimage.  On  his  return  he  settled  at  an 
estate  called  Kazikui,  near  Silivri.* 


SAADET    GIRAI    KHAN    II. 

Selim  was  replaced  by  Saadct  Girai,  who  is  called  his  son  by  one 
author,t  Von  HammerJ  makes  him  a  brother  of  the  Khan  Haji  Girai,  This 
is  confirmed  by  his  coins,  which  show  him  to  have  been  the  son  of  Krim 
Girai  Khan.f  He  nominated  SeHm's  son  Devlet  Girai  as  kalga,  and 
Feth  Girai  as  nureddin.  He  mounted  the  throne  in  1691.  The  same 
year  he  was  ordered  to  march  against  the  Germans,  and  traversed 
Wallachia,  which  was  terribly  wasted  by  swarms  of  locusts,  and  he  had 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  his  distressed  troops  under  control  At  the 
same  time  the  inhabitants  of  the  Krim  having  represented  to  the  Sultan 
that  he  was  not  on  good  terms  with  his  soldiers,  and  having  failed  to 
arrive  in  tune  to  assist  the  Ottoman  forces,  he  was  deposed  and  exiled, 
first  to  Chagisgan,  near  Yamboli,  and  then  to  Rhodes,  where  he  shortly 
after  died. 


SAFA   GIRAI    KHAN. 

Safa  Girai,  the  successor  of  Saadet,  was  the  son  of  Safa  Girai  Siltan, 
and  belonged  to  the  stock  of  the  Choban  Girais.  He  nominated  Devlet 
Girai  as  kalga  and  Shahin  Girai  as  nureddin.  The  new  Khan  was  on 
terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  the  King  of  Poland,  a  friendship  which 
arose  out  of  the  chivalrous  treatment  that  a  confidential  friend  of  the 
Khan's  named  Ali  Aga,  who  had  been  captured  by  the  Poles,  received  at 
their  hands.  |  He  was  ordered  to  assist  the  Turks  in  their  western 
campaign,  and  was,  like  his  predecessor,  unable  to  maintain  discipline 
among  his  Tartars,  and  being  deserted  by  them  near  Berkuki,  he  was 
also  deposed  after  reigning  a  few  months,  and  exiled  to  Kulagosli,  near 
Karinabad,  where  he  some  lime  after  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight. 


*  Nouv.  Jouro.  Afltt.,  xli.  443  stad  446.  t  Id.,  446.  \  iii.  839, 
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SELIM   GIRAI   KHAN  (Third  Reigh). 

Sellm  Girai,  now  entitled  El  haj  or  the  Pilgrim,  was  recalled  from 
kasikoi,  near  Yamboli,*  and  in  169a  mounted  the  throne  for  the  third 
time.  He  made  his  eldest  son  Devlet  Girat  kalga,  and  Shahin  Girai,  the 
son  of  his  nephew  Sdamet  Girai,  nneeddin.  Soon  after  his  accession  he 
was  tummoned  to  attend  his  suzerain  in  the  war  with  Transylvania  and 
Hungary.  The  Imperial  forces  had  laid  siege  to  Belgrade,  the  Khan, 
who  was  then  at  Akkerman.,  sent  on  an  advance  guardi  which  was  shortly 
followed  by  his  main  army  and  the  Sultan's  troops.  Several  combats 
ensued,  in  which  the  balance  of  victory  was  divided,  and  after  which  the 
Tartars  ravaged  much  of  the  surrounding  country.t  In  September,  1695, 
he  was  again  summoned  to  march  westwards ;  he  contributed  greatly  to 
the  capture  of  the  towns  of  Lugos,  Nissa^  and  Behln,  and  took  an  active 
pact  in  the  terriUe  struggle  of  Lippa,  where  the  Imperial  general 
Frederick  Veter^  and  so  many  of  his  mea  were  killed.^ 

The  strife  between  ilic  Cossacks  and  the  TarUrs  continued  without 
much  intermission.  In  the  spring  of  1692  the  latter  made  a  raid  on  the 
district  of  Domaochot  They  retired  on  the  approach  of  the  Cossacks, 
who  proceeded  in  turn  to  ravage  the  distria  near  Otchakof.  The 
foliowing  autunm  we  again  find  the  Tartars  plundering  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  PuUava,  an  expedition  which  they  repeated  in  1693,  when  they 
were  led  by  the  Khan's  son.f  In  1694,  during  the  carnival  season,  they 
desolated  the  environs  of  Pereislavl,  and  the  Cossacks  again  ravaged  the 
^strict  of  Otchakof,  and  carried  off  three  hundred  prisoners.  They  also 
made  a  raid  near  Perekop,  aod  captured  eight  cannons  ,i  but  a  more 
potent  enemy  was  at  hand  in  the  shape  of  the  Tsar  Peter,  afterwards 
known  as  Peter  the  Great,  who  was  determined  to  gain  a  sea  board  for 
his  land-k>cked  empire,  to  gaki  a  footifig  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  especially 
to  capture  Azo^  where  h^  rai^  pfamt  an  anenal  Azof  was  well  fortified, 
had  a  garrison- of  six  thausand  men,  and  a  free  access  to  the  sea.  The 
Russians  advanced  under  Marshal  SlKremetof,.  with  a  laige  army  against 
the  town,  which  Peter  fetesdf  joined  as  a  volunteer,  professing,  and  no 
doubt  honestly,  that  he  was  only  n  learner  in  the  art  of  war.  On  t]|«t 
other  side  was  Murtasa  P^asha,  the  beglerbeg  of  Kaffav  with  the  son  of 
the  Khan  Selinu  and  the  various  Tartars  of  Cherices^  Tainan,  Sudak, 
and  the  Great  Nogais.  The  eastern  and  western  accounts  differ  some- 
what in  the  causes,  whil6  both  are  agreed  as  to  the  main  issue  of  the 
campaign.  According  to  the  Turkish  accounts,  it  was  the  prowess  of 
the  Tartar  forces  under  Kaplan  Girai  which  stormed  the  Russian 
entrendiments  and  compelled  them  to  retreat.  The  Russian  accounts 
attribute  their  disaster  to  the  desertion  of  one  of  their  chiefs  of  artillery. 


•  Kria  Kbaoa,  X72.  t  Nour.  Jours.  Asimt ,  xU.  448.  J  Id,   Otm.  Gc«b.,  iii.  88a. 
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a  Dantziger  called  Jacob,  who  had  been  condemned  to  corporal  punish- 
ment, and  in  revenge  spiked  the  cannon,  iiimed  Mohammedan,  and 
assisted  in  the  defence  of  the  town,  which  resisted  effectoaDy.  The 
Russians  were  compelled  to  rabe  the  siege.*  This  was  in  the 
autumn  of  1695.  But  they  were  accustomed  to  defeat,  and  their  new 
Tzar  Peter  was  not  to  be  easily  dispirited.  The  break  down  at 
Azof  was  somewhat  compensated  by  the  successes  of  another  corps  of 
Russians,  assisted  by  Mazeppa  and  his  Cossacks,  who  advanced  further 
down  the  Don,  captured  four  Turkish  towns,  several  pashas,  and  a  body 
of  janissaries,  and  returned  to  Great  Russia  with  a  lax^ge  booty  and  many 
prisoners.  They  rased  the  towns  of  Kisikerman  and  Muberbek,  and 
only  left  standing  a  small  fort  on  the  island  of  Taman,  where  they 
apparently  planted  a  garrison.t  The  following  year,  to  revenge  this 
disaster,  the  Khan  despatched  an  army  to  Little  Russia,  which  wasted 
the  country  about  Pultava  and  Mirgorod,  but  they  were  fiercely  attacked 
by  the  Cossacks  and  Russians,  were  defeated,  and  driven  beyond  the 
Dnieper  and  the  Vorshla,  where  many  of  them  were  drowned.  In  their 
rage  they  tore  open  the  body  of  a  prisoner  named  Wechurka,  whose 
heart  they  tore  out  while  he  was  still  alive,  t 

The  same  year  (/.^.,  1696)  Peter  the  Great  obtained  engineers, 
gunners,  and  seamen  from  the  Emperor  Leopold,  the  States  General  of 
Holland,  and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  also  took  some  Kalmuks 
into  his  pay.S  Having  constructed  a  small  flotilla  and  assembled  them 
at  Voronej,  he  sent  them  down  the  Don  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Lefort,  Peter  again  acting  as  a  volunteer.]  He  oitlered  Mazeppa  to 
furnish  fifteen  thousand  Cossacks^  who  were  planted  so  as  to  intercept 
communication  with  the  Kuban.  The  Tartars  having  attacked  these 
Cossacks  were  badly  bcaten,1|  while  the  latter  intercepted  several  Turkish 
saiks  which  were  going  to  Azof,  and  captured  them.  The  Russian  army 
consisted  of  sixty-four  thousand  men,  besides  the  contingents  of  Cossacks 
and  Kalmuks.  The  siege  was  carried  on  regularly  though,  says  Kelly, 
not  entirely  after  our  manner.  The  trenches  were  three  times  deeper 
than  ours,  and  the  ramparts  were  as  high  as  the  walls.  The  attack 
began  on  the  3rd  of  June,  and  on  the  28th  of  July  the  garrison 
surrendered  without  any  of  the  honours  of  war,  and  were  obliged  to  give 
up  the  traitor  Jacob  to  the  besiegers.**  The  Turks  with  their  wives  and 
children  retired  to  Kaganlik.  Peter  distributed  fifteen  thousand  ducats 
among  the  soldiers  and  Cossacks,  and  five  to  each  officer.  He  then  pro* 
ceeded  to  fortify  his  new  conquest,  and  ordered  a  harbour  to  be  dug  to  hold 
large  vessels,  so  that  he  might  eventually  command  the  Straits  of  KafTa. 
He  left  thirty-two  armed  saiks  before  Azof,  and  conunanded  the  building 
of  a  fleet  to  consist  of  nine  sixty-gun  ships,  and  of  forty-one  carrying 

•KeUyJ.240.         tSchMer,li.I6^  I  Scberer,  op.  dt,  166.  iiUi]y.i.t». 
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from  thirty  to  fifty  cannons ;  and  also  ordered  the  Cossacks  to  build  a 
flotilla  of  light  boats  to  harass  the  coasts  of  Krim.  The  estates  of  the 
noblesi  of  the  rich  merchants,  and  even  the  cleigy  were  called  upon  for 
contributions.  A  few  tnonths  later  (i>.,  nth  of  August,  1697)  his  troops 
beat  the  Tartars  near  Azof.*  To  efiace  in  some  measure  the  disgrace  of 
this  Christian  victory,  the  Tartars  now  fell  upon  Poland,  where  the  death 
of  Sobieski  had  left  the  country  in  confusion.  They  captured  Sbarax, 
advanced  as  far  as  Lemberg,  and  broke  into  Stanisla^  where  they 
captured  twenty-four  nuns.t 

Masq^pa  and  his  Cossacks  proceeded  to  fortify  Kirikerman  and 
Taman»  which  commanded  the  entrance  of  the  Don  on  either  bank,  and 
although  the  Grand  Vizier  sent  a  fleet  to  repair  the  disaster  at  Azof,  the 
Turks  only  advanced  as  far  as  Asaam,  and  tried  in  vain  to  seduce  the 
Russian  commanders  by  bribes.  This  poUcy  seems  to  have  been  more 
effectual  with  the  officials  at  Constantinople,  who,  now  that  the  Sultans 
were  becoming  weak  and  dissolute,  were  more  and  more  under  the 
influence  of  such  creatures. 

Selim  Girai  in  vain  warned  his  master  of  what  would  follow,  ^d  even 
repaked  to  Constantinople  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Sultan.  Weary 
oi  governing^  he  for  the  third  time  laid  down  his  authority,  and  having 
been  granted  an  annual  stipend  of  eight  hundred  thousand  aipers,  retired 
to  Silivri,  near  Adrianoplct  Another  authority  says  he  went  to 
Kazekui,  near  ScutarLS    This  was  in  1698. 


DEVLET  GIRAI  KHAN  II. 

Faithful  to  their  pact  with  Selim,  the  Turks  nominated  his  son  Devlet 
Girai  as  Khan,  and  he  was  installed  with  great  pomp  at  the  village  of 
Gul  Baba,  near  Adrianople  Q  He  appointed  his  brothers  Shahbaz  and 
Gazi  Girai  respectively  kaiga  and  nureddin.  The  Russians  continued  to 
win  small  successes.  In  August,  1697,  they  beat  the  Tartars  near  Azof, 
and  a  few  months  later  seized  Perekop.  They  at  length  proposed  peace 
to  the  Porte,  and  supported  their  demand  by  planting  one  hundred 
thousand  men  at  Azof.  This  peace,  which  is  known  as  the  treaty  of 
Karlovitz,  marks  the  terrible  decadence  of  the  Turks  since  when,  but  a 
few  years  before,  they  threatened  Vienna  and  appropriated  Hungary. 
They  had  now  to  cede  all  Hungary  beyond  the  Save,  with  Transylvania 
and  Slavonia  to  the  Emperor,  while  they  only  retained  Temeswar  and 
Hungary  south  of  the  Save ;  the  Russians  were  granted  Azof, 

This  peace,  which  was  signed  on  the  13th  of  June,  1700,  was  to  last 
for  thirteen  years,  and  consisted  of  fourteen  articles.    Of  these  the  second 

*  Kdly,  op.  dt.  348.  t  Voo  Hammer,  Om*  Qtth.,  iii.  Igt. 
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provided  for  te  danolhion  of  the  forts  of  Toghan,  Gazi  Kerman,  Shi^n 
Kerman,  and  Ntisret  Kerman,  some  of  which  had  been  conquered  by  the 
Russians  in  the  late  war ;  the  fifth  creatad  a  inarch  of  denwtated  land 
of  five  hours  extent  between  Ck  (/.«.,  Perekop)  and  Azof.  In  the  cBstrict 
between  Perekop  and  the  castle  of  Meju^  both  Russians  and  Tartars 
were  to  have  free  liberty  to  hunt,  fish,  keep  bees,  cut  wood,  and  obtain 
salt  In  the  direction  of  the  Kuban  a  space  of  ten  hours  from  the 
fortress  of  Azof  was  marked,  where  the  Nogai?  and  Circassians  should 
not  molest  the  Russians  and.  Cossacks.  The  eighth  article  provided 
very  minutely  for  the  peacefiil  behavkmr  of  the  Krim  Tartars,  the  ninth 
for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  the  tenth  for  free  trade,  the  twelfth  for  a 
free  passage  for  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  thirteenth  for  the 
inummity  of  agents  and  mterpreters. 

The  new  Khan  Devlet  Girai  appointed  his  brother  Shahbaz, 
a  brave  and  skilful  man  (\idio  had  hea^  much  employed  by  the 
Turks),  his  kalga.  This  created  considerable  jealousy  among  his  other 
brothers,  who  contrived  to  have  Shahbaz  poisoned.  Afraid  for  his 
safety,  one  of  these  named  Gazi  Girai  fled,  and,  havmg  collected  the 
Nogais  of  Akkecman,  persuaded  them  to  escape  with  him  to  Bessarabia. 
The  commanders  of  Otchakof  and  Kafia,  with  the  Khan,  pursued  them, 
and  the  fr^^htened  mursas  were  obliged  to  submit  and  accept  their  terms. 
Gari  Girai  escaped  to  Adrianople,  whence  he  was  shortly  after  trans^ 
ported  to  Rhodes. 

Kaplan  Girai,  another  brother,  then  marched  against  the  Circassians ;  * 
he  wished  to  revenge  himself  upon  them  for  what  they  had  done  to 
Shahbaz.*  Devlet  Girai  now  nominated  another  brother  named  Saadet 
as  kalga,  and  his  cousin  Inayet  as  nureddin.  The  Porte  sent  the 
usual  sum  of  money  for  the  pay  of  the  segbans  (/./.,  the  regular  troops), 
namely,  forty  thousand  piastres  for  the  Khan  and  four  thousaiul  >five 
himdred  for  the  kalga.  Soon  after  Kaplan  Ghai  and  Haji  Merdan  Ali, 
the  Khan's  vizier,  plotted  together  at  Kafia.  When  the  kalga  attempted 
to  secure  them,  they  had  themselves  enrolled  as  conmion  janissaries 
at  Kaffa,  and  the  other  janissaries  refused  to*surrender  theoL  They  fied, 
however,  to  Constantinople.  Kaplan  Girai  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle 
of  the  BosphoruSy  while  Merdan  All  was  transported  to  Lemnos. 

The  aigcd:  SeUm  was  a  terriUe  mar|yr  to  gout.  For  a  while  he  lived  at 
the  village  of  Fundukhi,  near  YambolL  To  get  a  respite  from  his 
complaint  he  moved  to  Jadirgan,  and  thence  to  the  brook  Karguna, 
near  Yamboli,  where  a  great  water-wheel  irrigated  three  gardens  and 
turned  a  miU,  and  where  he  hoped  the  soft  music  of  the  gurgling  water, 
so  dear  to  eastern  ears,  might  bring  him  surcease.  But  getting  no  relief, 
he  moved  again,  and  trying  a  fresh  remedy,  had  himself  dragged  to  the 
top  of  the  high  mountain  Islemije  in  a  waggon  drawn  by  fifty  btifialoes. 
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Tbere  he  received  a  present  of  two  thousand  ducats  from  the  Grand 
Visier  Hussein  Kuprtli,  and  another  thousand  from  the  Sultan,  together 
with  a  sable  cloak.  While  gratchtl  for  this,  the  Khan  begged  for  the 
release  of  his  son  Kaplan  Girai,  which  was  granted.  The  historian  of 
Krim,  Muhammed  Girai,  visited  him  there,  and  spent  four  days  with 
him.    He  got  no  better^  and  returned  again  to  Funduklu.* 

The  Krim  Khan  was  apparently  not  satisfied  with  the  late  peace  with 
Russia,  and,  perhaps .  with  the  connivance  of  the  Porte,  he  built  a 
fortress  near  Kertch,  to  bar  the  Bosphorus  against  the  Russians.  We 
are  told  that  for  this  fort  iron  was  obtained  from  Samakof,  builders 
from  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  wood  from  Circassia  and  Sinc^,  and  the 
other  requisites  from  Constantinople.  The  Khan  also  complained  to  his 
suzerain  that  the  Russians  were  busy  building  ships  and  a  fortress,  but 
the  envoy  of  the  latter  at  Adrianople  explained  that  they  had  only  twelve 
war  ships  in  the  s*ea  of  Azof,  while  the  fortress  was  forty  leagues  from 
Perekop,  and  was  meant  to  overawe  the  Cossacks.  These  eitplanations 
were  deemed  satisfactory,  the  meddlesome  Khan  was  displaced,  and 
his  decrepit  old  fitther  once  more  put  on  the  throne.  This  was  in 
December,  I702.t  Devlet  Girai  did  not  submit,  but  sent  troops  to 
occupy  Akkerman  and  Ismael,  and  allied  himself  with  the  ever  willing 
Nogais.  They  held  out  for  some  time,  and  were  apparently  .secretly 
abetted  by  the  Grand  Vizier,  who  befriended  them.  When  his  support 
failed  they  were  forced  to  fly,  and  escaped  to  the  Kuban  and  to  the 
'  Circassians.; 


SELIM   GIRAI    KHAN   (for  the  Fourth  time). 

We  are  told  that  when  summoned  by  the  Porte  to  occupy  the  throne 
for  the  fourth  time,  Selim  travelled  from  Adrianople  in  a  cart,  and  was 
duly  installed  with  the  robes  and  insignia  of  office  at  Constantinople. 
He  nominated  his  son  Gazi  as  kalga,  and  the  tatter's  brother  Kaplan  as 
nureddin.  This  was  in  I702.§  De  Bohucz  says  his  son  and  predecessor 
Devlet  was  captured  in  Circassia,  and  taken  to  the  Krim  to  be  executed, 
but  was  pardoned  by  his  father.  I  Selhn  only  occupied  the  throne  for  a 
short  time,  and  died  in  1705. 

The  only  incident  of  interest  in  his  fourth  reign  was  the  gradual 
encroachment  of  the  Russians,  who  made  use  of  Azof  as  a  focus  for  their 
arms,  and  built  forts  at  Taganrog  and  at  Kamienska  on  the  Dnieper.^ 
He  was  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  Krim  Khans,  and  occupied  the 
tiirone  during  the  reigns  of  ^vt  Sultans,  namely,  Muhammed  IV., 
Suliman  II.,  Ahmed  II.,  MusUpha  IL,  and  Ahmed  III.,**  and  in  a 
firman  of  MusUpha,  the  Sultan  styles  him  his  father.tt    His  heroic 

*  /i.,  z8o*x8a.         t  Voa  HAmmtr,  Otm.  Get.,  ir.  47.  }  Krim  Khant,  184. 
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conduct  at  the  btttle  of  Kostovo  and  eUewhere,  created  a  wide  repuution 
for  htm,  and  his  name  was  commemorated  by  the  construction  of  many 
fountains  and  other  useful  works,  both  in  the  Krim  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Constantinople.  So  great  was  his  fame,  that  after  his  exploits 
at  the  siege  of  Vienna  the  janissaries  wished  to  put  him  on  the 
Ottoman  throne,  a  position  he  declined.  According  to  Peyssonel,  this 
incident  gave  rise  to  the  tradition  that  on  the  failure  of  the  Ottoman 
Imperial  house  the  reversion  would  fall  to  that  of  the  Krim  Khans.^  He 
was  a  statesman,  a  soldier,  and  an  historian  and  (like  his  father,  Behadur 
Girai)  a  poet  We  are  told  he  also  kept  a  large  sheep  farm  at  Kadikoi, 
near  Pyrgos,  which  with  the  mill  there  he  devised  to  his  son  Kaplan 
Girai.t    He  left  ten  tens  and  ten  daughters. 


GAZI    GIRAI    KHAN    ill. 

Selim  was  now  succeeded  by  his  son  Gazi  Girai.  He  appointed 
Kaplan  as  kalga  and  Maksud  as  nureddin.^  We  are  told  he  was  very 
handsome  and  unlike  a  Tartar,  so  that  it  was  considered  that  his  mother 
was  a  European,  as  many  inmates  of  the  seraglios  then  doubtless  were. 
He  favoured  the  Christians  and  allowed  the  Jesuits  to  have  services  in 
the  Krim.i  Having  given  shelter 'to  the  Circassian  tribe  of  the  Haiduks, 
who  had  killed  his  brother,  and  faikd  to  restrain  the  raids  of  the  Nogais 
of  Anapa,  which  gave  rise  to  Russian  complaints,  he  was  deposed.  This 
was  in  1707. 1  He  died  of  the  plague  at  Jingiz  Serai  or  Karinabad, 
near  Constantinople.  H 


KAPLAN    GIRAI    KHAN. 

Gaii  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Kaplan  Girai.  Mengli  wat 
appointed  kalga  and  Maksud  nureddin,  but  the  latter  dying  shortly  after 
was  replaced  by  Sahib.  The  chiefs  of  the  Circassians  were  nominees  of 
and  subservient  to  the  Krim  Khans,  but  had  recently  been  very  rebellious. 
The  Kabardian  tribe  had  some  time  before  deserted  its  stronghoM  in  the 
Beshtau,  and  retired  to  the  inaccessible  mountains  of  Balkhanshan* 
As  it  resisted  the  demand  of  the  Khan  that  it  should  return,  he  now 
marched  against  it  with  a  laige  number  of  troops,  including  six 
thousand  Nogais  from  Bessarabia,  fifteen  thousand  of  his  own  segbans, 
three  thousand  sipahis  from  KafEs,  and  five  thousand  Circassians  of 
the  tribe  Kemurkoi,  together  with  twenty  thousand  Nogais,  known 
as  Yaman  sadak.  This  expedition  was  very  disastrous.  Attacked 
by  the  Circassiims,  he  lost  several  of  his  chief  officers,  including  the 
Shirin  beg  and  the  b^;s  of  the  tribes  Jarik,  Yurulshi,  and  Mansur,  with 
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twenty-three  ulemas  and  the  greater  portion  of  his  troqM.  For  thk 
misfortune  and  for  having  given  aajrhsm  to  a  body  of  Cossacks  who  were 
fleeing  before  Peter  the  Great,*  he  was  deposed  in  December,  1707,  and 
was  replaced  by  his  brother  Devlet  Giraiy  who  mounted  the  throne  for 
the  second  time.    Kaplan  Girai  was  exiled  to  Rhodes. 


DEVLET   GIRAI    KUAN    II.    (RESTORED). 

Devlet  Girai  appointed  Bakht  Girai  kalga  and  Safa  Girai  nurcddin.t 
De  Bohucz  has  a  confused  account  of  him,  and  gives  him  a  reign  too 
many.  He  describes  him  as  an  arrogant  and  self-important  person,  and 
says  that  he  patronised  the  Sultan.  Having  taken  leave  of  the  court 
at  Adrianople,  he  stopped  in  the  presence  of  his  suzerain,  and  with 
one  foot  in  the  stirrup  and  another  on  the  platform  from  which  be 
mounted,  said  he  await<;d  the  head  of  the  Grand  Vizier,  ^om  he 
could  not  pardon  for  the  peace  on  the  Pruth.  It  was  sent  to  him,  we 
are  told,  as  well  as  those  of  the  reis  effendi  and  the  janissary  aga,  of 
whom  he  had  complained;  nor  did  he  leave  until  he  had  secured 
vengeance  on  his  enemies.^  He  seems  to  have  &voured  the  Christians, 
llie  Jesuit  father  Ban  obtained  permission  to  build  a  chapel  at  Baghchi 
Serai,  and  to  have  as  coadjutor  there  the  father  Courbillon.  To  make 
his  position  more  sure,  the  French  ambassador  at  the  Porte  secured  the 
appointment  of  Ban  as  consul  in  the  Knm.f  For  some  years  past  Peter 
the  Great  of  Russia  had  been  pursuing  bis  famous  war  against  Charles 
XIL  of  Sweden,  which  was  crowned  by  the  great  victory  of  Pultava  in 
1 709.  Charles  took  refuge  in  Turkey,  and  at  once  began  intriguing  with  the 
Turics,  to  whom  he  showed  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Emperor  Joseph  I. 
to  Peter,  in  which  he  counselled  him  to  transport  the  unruly  Coss&cks  else- 
where, to  people  the  Ukraine  with  Germans  and  Swedish  prisoners,  and  to 
build  a  line  of  fortresses  as  far  as  the  Black  Sea,  which  would  enable  him 
eventually  to  subdue  the  Krim.)  This  and  the  various  encroachments 
of  the  Russians  in  the  sea  of  Azof  at  length  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the 
Turks,  who  in  November,  1710,  declared  war.  Peter  the  Great  wishing 
to  forestal  their  attack,  advanced  from  the  Dniester  to  the  Pruth,  and 
took  formal  possession  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia^  whose  hospodars 
made  pretence  of  favouring  him,  and  he  was  received  with  some  State  at 
Jassy. 

The  Turkish  forces  set  out  in  imposing  array,  and  their  vast  land 
army  was  supplemented  by  a  fleet  which  was  to  operate  in  the  Sea  of 
Azof.  The  Khan  of  Krim  also  marched  with  a  contingent  of  forty 
thousand  men.lT  Another  body  of  them  with  sue  thousand  Cossacks 
made  a  raid  on  the  Ukraine.**    Peter  marched  to  assist  his  general 

*  Krim  Kbant,  187-189.  1  No«t.  Joura.  A«uit.,  xii.  450.  I  Op.  cit.»  400. 
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Sheremetofywho  was  encamped  in  Wallachia^but  he  was  speedily  hemmed 
in  between  the  Pruth  and  a  morass,  and  we  are  told  that  the  Krim 
Khan  assisted  greatly  in  the  blockade  by  intercepting  convoys.  Peter*s 
position  was  very  oriticaL  He  was  only  saved  by  the  vigour  of  his 
newly  married  wife  Catherine,  who  collected  jewels  and  furs,  and  so 
worked  upon  the  cupidity  of  the  Grand  Vizier  that  n^;otiations  for  peace 
commenced.  This  was  at  length  concluded  on  very  advantageous  terms 
for  the  Turks.  Azof  was  to  be  restored,  Kaminetz,  Samara,  and 
Tanganrog  razed,  while  the  Russian  artillery  was  surrendered  to  the 
Turks.*  Notwithstanding  this,  the  peace  was  not  well  received  by  the 
Porte.  The  Turkish  commanders  were  accused,  not  perhaps  unjustly,  of 
having  sold  their  cause,  and  were  put  to  death.  Meanwhile  Peter,  having 
placed  his  army  in  safety,  evaded  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

The  Porte  had  determined  to  send  Charles  Xll.  home  again,  a 
journey  he  was  very  unwilling  to  perform.  Devlet  received  orders  to  pay 
him  nine  hundred  purses  and  to  escort  him  with  a  sufficient*force  by  way 
of  ihe  Ukraine  and  Poland  as  far  as  Sweden.  The  sum  was  a  large  one 
for  the  Krim  Khan,  but  not  enough  to  pay  the  king's  debts,  who  accordingly 
complained.  "  I  will  throw  you  into  the  Dniester,*'  was  the  answer  of  the 
discontented  Khan.  The  fact  was  the  latter,  who  saw  small  hopes  of 
plunder  in  the  Ukraine  now  that  it  was  in  the  strong  hands  of  Peter,  did 
not  like  his  duty.  Charles,  who  was  in  a  sunilar  mood,  and  was  skilled  in 
discovering  or  manufacturing  intercepted  letters,  produced  one,  according 
to  which  the  Tartars  were  to  abandon  him  on  the  preconcerted  appear- 
ance of  the  RasMttot.  Of  this  he  informed  the  Turkish  authorities^  who 
saw  through  it,  and  threatened  to  send  Charles  round  by  Salonica  and 
Marseilles  if  he  did  not  at  once  accept  the  Khan's  escort.  The  king  had 
been  abandoned  by  seven  thousand  Cossacks  and  Poles  who  had  hitherto 
faithfully  followed  him,  and  had  only  one  thousand  four  hundred  Swedes 
with  him,  while  the  Turks  and  Tartars  numbered  fourteen  thousand. 
He  nevertheless  determined  to  resist  them,  and  after  a  subsequent  fight 
was  supported  but  by  fifty  companions.  He  was  arrested  by  Devlet  himself^ 
Meanwhile,  however,  an  intercepted  letter  had  reached  the  Sultan's  ears, 
and  the  mufti,  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  the  Khan  were  duly  deposed.! 
This  was  in  1713.    He  was  exiled  to  Rhodes. 

After  the  battle  of  Pultava  those  Cossacks  of  the  Dnieper  who  weie 
attached  to  the  Swedish  king  retired  to  Bender,  where  they  submitted  to 
the  Krim  Khan,  who  presented  them  with  two  commanders'  batons  and 
suitable  ornaments.  They  settled  near  Kamenka,  but  being  pressed  by 
the  Russians,  took  shelter  in  Aleshki,  a  small  town  on  the  Dnieper. 
Although  subjects  of  the  Khan,  they  continued  to  be  governed  by  their 
own  chiefs,  and  after  their  own  fiashion,  and  obeyed  the  orders  nf  Mazej^ia, 
who  remained  with  Charles  at  Bender.    On  the  death  of  Maseppa  the 
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Sultan  oominated  Oriik  as  their  hetman.  We  are  told  he  turned  Mussul- 
man and  married  a  Turicish  woman.  He  was  given  the  dues  for  the 
passage  of  the  Dnieper  and  the  Bug  at  Kudak,  Miketin,  Kamenka,  and 
Kisikerman^  which  were  much  used  by  merchants  going  to  the 
Krim  with  goods,  especially  with  salt  That  of  Merdva  Woda,  on  the 
route  from  Poland  to  Russia  to  Otchakofywas  the  most  frequented. 
These  Cossacks  were  also  allowed  to  levy  dues  on  carriages  and  animals 
at  Otchakof.and  to  take  salt  from  the  lakes  in  the  Tartar  country  for  less 
than  the  ordinary  royalty.  Having  become  very  arbitrary  and  rapacious, 
their  privileges  were  cancelled,  and  they  were  forbidden  to  trade  in  the 
Krim  and  at  Otchakof.  In  return  for  the  protection  offered  them  they 
were  obliged  to  accompany  the  Khan  to  Sudak  when  he  marched  against 
the  Circassians,  to  furnish  him  two  thousand  men  under  their  own  chiefs, 
and  thirteen  thousand  to  repair  the  lines  of  Perekop.  While  absent  in 
Circassia  with  the  Khan,  the  RtissioH  CossackSi  whose  chief  settlement 
was  on  the  Samara,  invaded  the  borders  of  these  Turkish  Cossacks, 
and  cruelly  ravaged  their  setche  at  Aleshkii  a  raid  which  was 
oruelly  punished  in  a  counter  atUck.  The  latter  also  plundered 
their  patrons  the  Tartars,  (rom  whom  they  carried  off  many  horses 
cattlCf  and  sheep.  These  robberies  were  severely  punished  by  the  Khan, 
but  went  on  notwithstanding.  The  chief  grievance  of  the  Cossacks  was 
that,  as  guardians  of  the  Tartar  frontier,  they  had  to  make  reparation  for 
all  Christian  slaves  who  escaped  through  their  borders.  These  unruly 
plunderers  also  made  raids  on  Poland,  but  the  Khan  compelled  them  to 
restore  the  value  of  what  they  took  thence.  It  is  strange  to  read  that 
they  retained  the  Greek  faith,  and  prayed  regularly  for  the  Tzar,  who 
treated  them  as  deserters  and  ordered  that  any  of  them  when  caught 
should  be  hanged.  The  Tartars  deprived  them  of  their  artillery,  nor 
would  they  allow  them  to  build  fortifications  within  their  borders.  They 
also  harassed  them  by  sending  murzas  with  laige  retinues,  whose 
expenses  the  Cossacks  had  to  defray,  and  also  to  give  them  splendid 
presents.  At  length  weary  of  these  exactions,  they  determined  to  submit 
to  Russia^  and  sent  to  ask  the  authorities  to  number  them  among  the 
^thfiil  inhabitants  of  Little  Russia,  which  the  Empress  Anne  Ivanofna 
agreed  to  do.*     Let  us  now  revert  again  to  the  Krim. 


KAPLAN   GIRAl   KHAN   (Second   Reign). 

Devlet  Girai's  brother  Kaplan,  who  had  abready  occupied  the  throne, 
was  nominated  his  successor.  He  appointed  Mengli  Girai  kalga  and 
Safa  Girai  nureddin.  Two  years  later  the  Turks  were  engaged  in 
{^  war  in  Hungary  in  which  they  sustained  such  a  terrible  defeat  at 
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Vardin.  As  usual,  the  defeat  was  followed  by  the  deposition  of  those 
upon  whose  shoulders  blame  could  rightly  or  wrongly  be  thrust.  The 
Khan  had  not  attended  the  war  in  person,  but  had  sent  a  contingeat 
under  his  brother  Selamet  Girai.  He  was  neverthdess  deposed.*  The 
meekness  with  iHiich  these  constant  dqMsitions  were  submitted  to,  is 
explained  by  the  £eict  that  the  grandees  of  the  Krim  were  for  the  most 
part  in  the  pay  of  the  Porte,  and  that  the  Sultan  being  the  successor  of 
the  Kbalifs  had  enormous  influence  among  a  devoted  Mussulman 
population  like  that  of  KrioL    The  deposition  took  place  in  171$. 


KARA    DEVLET    GIRAI    KHAN. 

Kaplan  was  replaced  by  Kara  Devlet,  a  son  of  Adil  Girai,  who  was  not 
therefore  descended  from  Selim  the  haj.  The  Sultan  having  heard  that  the 
Shirin  begs  and  murzas  of  the  Tartars  were  dissatisfied  with  the  appoint- 
menty  and  were  wishful  to  be  governed  by  some  descendant  of  the 
famous  Pilgrim  Khan,  in  whose  family  the  right  of  succession 
had  been  practically  settled,  the  new  Khan  was  deposed,  after  reigning 
only  four  months.  He  died  shortly  after,  and  was  succeeded  by  Saadet, 
the  son  of  Selim. 


SAADET   GIRAI    KHAN    HI. 

Saadet  nominated  Sa£a  and  I«lam  Girai  as  kalga  and  nureddin. 
Though  there  was  peace  between  the  two  great  empires  on  the  Neva  and 
the  Bosphonu,  the  marauders  who  inhabited  the  border  lands  could  not  be 
so  easily  restrained,  and  in  August,  1718,  we  hear  of  an  embassy  to  the 
Porte  complaining  of  the  raids  of  one  Basht  Girai,  a  son  of  Devlet 
Girai,  who  had  been  a  rebel  and  an  outlaw,  and  whose  exploits  had 
gained  him  the  title  of  Deli  Sultan  or  Mad  Sultan.t  In  1720  Saadet 
went  on  an  expedition  to  Circassia,  in  which  he  was  taken  prisoner. 
On  his  return  from  captivity  he  was  deposed.  The  cause  of  his  deposi- 
tion was  his  quarrel  with  the  begs  of  the  tribe  Shirin,  tlie  most  influential 
in  the  Bjim.  The  chief  of  these,  named  Haji  Jan  Timur,  had  received 
but  a  scanty  share  of  the  booty  in  the  recent  expedition.  Saadet  had  also 
preferred  his  son-in-law  to  him,  and  banished  three  of  the  chief  grandees 
from  the  Krim.  The  Shirin  begs  accordingly  met  tumultuously  at 
Kialaralti  ('*  under  the  rocks  '*),  and  the  Subhan  Gazi  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Porte  asking  for  his  deposition.  His  influence  was  negatived  by  that  of 
the  Grand  Vizier,  who  favoured  the  Khan.  Bui  having  retiirned  to  the 
Krim  and  assembled  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  Shirin,  they  atucked  him  in 
his  palace  and  drove  him  away. 
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MENGLI    GIRAI    KHAN    II. 

Mengli  Girai,  the  brother  of  Kaplan  Girai,  was  now  (i.e,y  in  1724) 
nominated  Khan.  He  appointed  Safa  Girai  kalga  and  Selamet  Girai 
nureddin.  We  arc  told  by  Father  Stephen  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Curicuscs,*  that  Mengli  was  appointed  by  the 
Sultan  to  circumvent  the  rebellious  Shirin  begs.  He  went  to  the  Krim, 
and,  in  accordance  with  his  instructions,  proceeded  to  sow  discord  among 
the  Shirin  chiefs.  He  at  length  quarrelled  openly  with  the  principal  beg 
Jan  Timur,  whose  influence  he  had  previously  undermined,  forced  him 
to  sedc  safety  in  flight,  put  several  of  his  principal  supporters  to  death, 
and  scattered  others  in  the  more  desert  parts  of  the  Krim,  and  thus 
Hnally  sapped  the  power  of  the  Shirin  tribe,  which  now  lost  its  political 
importancct  In  1725  the  Khan  sent  a  contingent  of  ten  thousand  men 
to  assist  in  the  war  with  Persia.  They  marched  round  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  thus  avoiding  the  journey  by  Constantinople, 
and  joined  the  Turkish  army  at  Begkof.  The  kalga  received  a  present 
of  five  thousand  piastres,  the  nureddin  four  thousand,  and  Toktamish, 
the  Khan's  son,  five  thousand,  together  with  richly  caparisoned  horses. 

Soon  after  the  kalga  was  displaced,  and  Adil  Girai,  the  son  of  Selim, 
was  appointed  in  his  place.  He  was  in  turn  speedily  displaced,  and 
Selamet,  the  nureddin,  given  the  dignity  of  kalga.  Adil  then  repaired 
to  the  Nogais  in  Bessarabia,  whom  he  incited  to  return  to  their  old 
quarters  in  Moldavia,  and  to  set  up  Kaplan  Girai  as  Khan.  This 
rebdlion  was  speedily  quelled,  and  the  Turkish  governors  of  Otchakof, 
Bender,  Ismail,  Kill,  and  Akkerman  joined  with  the  voivodes  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallarhia  in  opposing  the  Nogais.  The  Khan  and  the 
governor  of  Otchakof  met  at  Ismail  to  regulate  their  affairs.  They 
had  an  interview  with  the  murzas  of  the  Nogais,  Kowais,  and  of 
the  tribe  Karachalk,  and  the  strip  of  land  between  the  Dniester  and  the 
Pruth  was  once  more  made  over  to  them.  They  promised  to  be  peaceful, 
and  undertook  to  pay  the  Porte  one  thousand  purses.  Hardly  were  the 
Bessarabian  Nogais  settled,  when  disturbances  broke  out  among  those 
of  the  Kuban.  The  latter  were  incited  by  Jan  Timur,  the  Shirin  beg, 
and  Basht  Girai.  The  Khan  set  out  with  his  army  and  the  tributary^ 
Cossacks  under  Polkuls  from  Perekop,  while  the  kalga  went  at  the  head 
of  the  Bessarabian  Tartars.S  Basht  Girai  ravaged  the  country  as  far  as 
Azof.  We  are  told  that  the  Nogais  of  the  tribes  Ycdisan  and  Yambolik, 
who  were  hard  pressed  by  the  Kalmuks,  and  were  on  bad  terms  with  the 
Kasai  (?)  and  Circassians,  asked  permission  to  settle  in  the  Krim,  which 
was  granted  them.  They  were  shortly  followed  by  the  Katai-Kipchak. 
The  Mad  Sultan  obtained  pardon  on  a  promise  not  to  molest  the  Nogais 
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and  Circassians.*  Mengli  was  allowed  a  triumphant  entry  into  Con- 
stantinople  on  the  adth  of  April,  1729.1  We  are  told  that,  after  arousing 
much  ill-will  by  the  severity  he  exercised  towards  his  old  friends, 
he  tried  to  win  some  popularity  by  remitting  the  tax  of  a  sheep, 
payable  by  each  hoasdu>ld4  but  he  was  deposed.  This  was  in  November, 
173a  The  deposition  of  Sultan  Ahmed  by  the  janissaries  the  same  year 
had  probably  something  to  do  with  it.  We  axe  told  MengH  built  a  new 
palace  in  the  quarter  called  Selajik  at  Baghchi  Serai.  $ 


KAPLAN   GIRAI   KHAN   (TnrRD  Reign). 

Kaplan  Girai  was  now  appointed  Khan  for  the  third  time.  He 
nominated  Adil  Girai  kalgal  and  Haji  Girai  nureddia.lT  This  was  in 
1730.  By  the  peace  of  Adrianople,  signed  in  1713,  the  Circassians  and 
Kabardians  had  been  acknowledged  as  subjects  of  the  Krim  Khans,  who 
drew  thence  a  valuable  tribute  in  fair  maidens  and  young  boys.  The 
Russians  were  uneasy  at  this  suzerainty,  and  even  invented  an  extra- 
ordinary ethnological  paradox  to  push  their  views,  namely,  that  the 
Circassians  were  a  colony  of  Cossacks,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  were 
also  called  Cherkes  or  Circassians.  These  counter  claims  gave  rise  to 
much  soreness. 

The  issue  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  between  the  cross  and  the 
crescent,  was  in  fact  beginning  to  be  fought  out  in  that  battlefield  which 
has  been  sown  with  so  much  Russian  blood,  and  where  the  Russians 
have  won  so  many  costly  victories,  namely,  the  Caucasus.  Tlie  many 
independent  tribes  there  first  leaned  on  one  power  and  then  on  the  other, 
the  balance  being  considerably  in  favour  of  the  Turks,  who  were 
co-religionists  of  most  of  the  mountaineers.  Persia,  which  had  been  their 
suzerain  for  some  time,  was  terribly  shattered  and  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
and  in  1733  we  find  the  Khsm  Kaplan  Girai  using  considerable  diplo- 
matic and  other  means  to  strengthen  the  Turkish  influence.  Thus  he 
gave  the  chief  of  the  Kumuks,  the  most  potent  of  the  tribes  of 
Daghestan,  who  are  descended  from  the  mediaeval  Comans,  and  are 
of  Turkish  race,  the  title  of  vizier,  and  his  son  Muhanmied  that  of 
beglerbeg.  A  large  force  of  Krim  Tartars,  Nogais,  and  Grcassians, 
under  their  own  begs,  marched  with  the  kalga,  Feth  Girai,  to  enforce  the 
authority  of  the  Porte.  On  the  Kuban  they  received  the  submission  of 
the  Kahnuks,  and  in  Kabarda  of  the  Circassians.  The  Russians 
viewed  this  expedition  with  great  displeasure ;  protests  poured  in  upon 
the  Khan  and  his  kalga,  but  the  latter  continued  his  march,  stating  that 
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he  had  the  orders  of  the  Sultan  and  the  Khan.  At  Tatartop»  the  former 
chief  town  of  the  Tartars  in  these  parts  *  he  received  the  tubmissioa  of 
the  princes  of  the  Little  Kabarda.  At  Islaf  on  the  Stioja  that  of  the 
prince  of  the  Chechents,  who  took  him  two  thousand  horsemen.  After 
crossing  four  other  streams,  the  prince  of  the  Kumuks  went  to  htm,  and 
the  prince  of  the  tribe  Enderi  kissed  his  stirrop.  At  Tartargaf  the 
sons  of  the  Usmei  of  the  Kaitaks,  and  of  the  Surkhai  of  the  Kaiiku- 
muks,  submitted  to  him.  Eight  leagues  from  Derbeod  he  was  joined  by 
the  kadhis  of  the  Akushes  and  the  magnates  of  the  Kubetshis.  When  the 
Russians  saw  he  was  determined,  and  that  he  was  being  joined  by  the 
various  tribes  of  Daghestan,  they  attempted  to  prevent  his  advance  with 
a  small  force  of  Cossacks  planted  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  but  they 
were  badly  beaten,,  and  lost  fifty-five  in  killed  and  eight  hundred 
wounded.t  The  Tartars  continued  their  march  past  Derbend  as  far  as 
the  Samur  and  Eski  Khodad,  and  only  returned  on  being  ordered  to 
do  so  by  a  message  from  the  Porte  t  This  was  in  June,  1733.  This 
expedition  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Angry  letters  began  to  pass 
between  Constantinople  and  Moscow,  in  which  rival  claims  to  the 
allegiance  of  the  tribes  of  4he  Caucasus  were  set  out,  and  mutual  com- 
plaints of  aggressions  on  the  part  of  the  frontier  tribes  were  made.  The 
Russians  commenced  the  aggression.  They  had  long  been  preparing 
for  war  to  avenge  the  defeat  of  Peter  the  Great  on  the  Pruth,  and 
opportunity  had  alone  been  lacking.  In  1 735  a  body  of  Russians  marched 
into  the  territory  of  the  Krim  Khan,  killed  some  Tartars,  and  ravaged  a 
portion  of  the  country,  but  were  forced  to  retreat  by  the  hardness  of  the 
campaign,  with  a  loss  of  ten  thousand  men.S  The  following  year  they 
resumed  the  attack  with  greater  vigour.  Twelve  regiments  of  dragoons, 
fifteen  thousand  infantry,  ten  thousand  landwehr,  ten  squadrons  of 
hussarS;  five  thousand  Don  Cossacks,  four  thousand  Cossacks  of  the 
Ukraine,  and  three  thousand  Zaporogues  or  Cossacks  of  the  Dnieper, 
in  all  54>ooo  men,  with  eight  thousand  provision  and  other  carts, 
assembled  on  the  Dnieper,  under  the  conmiand  of  Count  Munich.  On 
the  26th  of  May  this  army  found  itself  before  the  celebrated  lines  of 
Perekop,  probably  the  oldest  fortification  in  the  world  which  has 
remained  in  permanent  use,  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
rampart  and  ditch  follow  nearly  the  same  course  as  the  lines  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  These  lines,  upon  which  the  Tartars  confidently  relied, 
were  stormed.  Two  days  after  Perekop  (the  Or  of  the  Tartars)  was 
captured.  Thence  a  body  of  troops  was  despatched  to  Kilbum,  while 
the  main  army  proceeded  to  plunder  the  richest  trade  mart  in  the  Krim, 
namely,  Gosleve  (Koslof).  Within  a  month  of  storming  the  lines  of 
Perekop  the  Russians  appeared  before  Baghchi  Serai,  the  capiul  of 
the  Krim.     This  was  captured,  and  two  thousand  houses  and  the 
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spacious  palace  of  the  Khan  were  burnt.  There  alto  perished  the  rich 
library  which  Selim  Girai  had  founded,  and  also  that  of  the  Jesuits.*  From 
here  the  Russians  turned  to  Akmejid  (iV.,  the  white  mosque,  now  known 
as  Simpheropd),  the  residence  of  the  kalga  and  chief  mnrsas,  where  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  houses  were  burnt.  Munich  would  have 
attacked  Ka^  but  was  obliged  by  the  breaking  out  of  sickness  to  retire, 
after  hiying  waste  the  greater  portion  of  the  Krim,  and  paying  back  (no 
doubt  with  ample  interest)  the  accumulated  y/rongs  the  Russians  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  their  troublesome  neighbours.  The  barbarities 
and  cruelties  they  practised  on  this  occasion  are  made  the  subject  of 
comment  by  Kelly.  The  unfortunate  Khan  was  made  the  scapegoat  of 
the  misfortune,  and  was  deposed.  This  was  in  1736.  One  of  the 
beautiful  fountains  at  Baghchi  Serai  bears  an  inscription  showing  that 
he  was  its  builder. 


FETH    GIRAI    KHAN    II. 

Feth  Girai,  the  son  of  Devlet  Girai,  now  became  Khan.  Arslan  Girai 
was  appointed  kalga  and  Mahmud  Girai  nureddin.  While  the  Crimea 
was  being  devastated  the  Turkish  arms  received  a  severe  defeat  at  Azof, 
where  the  Russians  captured  the  two  forts  of  Faschet  and  the  fort  of  the 
janissaries.  They  seem  to  have  then  withdrawn  into  the  Ukraine,  in 
company  with  the  larger  force  under  Munich,  which  had  ravaged  the 
Krim.  Although  successful,  the  recent  expedition  has  cost  the  Russians 
very  dear.  Thirty  thousand  men  had  perished,  the  greater  number  no 
doubt  harassed  by  the  difficulties  of  the  terrible  deserts  of  the  Nogais, 
which  proved  so  full  of  peril  for  the  Russians  in  the  Crimean  war  of 
1854.  But  this  campaign  completely  broke  the  ptestigeof  the  Tartars, 
who  had  so  loag  been  a  terror  to  their  neighbours.  The  new  Khan  Feth 
Girai  fixed  his  residence  at  Kara-su,  now  called  Kara-su-bazar.  He 
signalised  his  accession  by  a  fortunate  raid  upon  Russia.  This  was 
supplemented  by  the  Turks,  whose  Sultan  sent  a  large  force  into  the 
Ukraine  to  revenge  the  disaster  of  the  spring.  They  devastated  the 
country  and  retired  with  thirty  thousand  prisoners.  Prince  Galitzin 
meanwhile  entered  the  Krim,  and  passing  by  Uchula  ravaged  the  land 
as  far  as  Kara-su,  carrying  off  many  prlsoners.t  The  next  year  the 
Russians  prepared  another  great  expedition.  Some  idea  of  its  character, 
siiys  Kelly,  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  more  than  ninety  thousand 
waggons  were  employed  to  transport  the  provisbns  and  stores.}  Their 
army  numbered  from  sixty  to  seventy  thousand  men,  with  six  hundred 
pieces  of  artillery.  They  proceeded  along  the  river  Bug  to  Otchakof,  to 
which  they  laid  siege.    After  a  severe  cannonade,  in  which  the  town  was 
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fired  by  the  bombs,  and  the  powder  -ifiiiri  bkw  up,  and  in  which 
the  garrison  suiTered  great  Ion,  Otchakof  wm  capHued^  and  iu  lall  was 
the  signal  for  the  deposition  of  the  Grand  Vium  and  the  Knm  Khan. 
The  hitter  had  only  reigned  about  ten  months. 


MENGLI    GIRAI    KHAN    II.    (RESTORED). 

Feth  Girai  was  deposed  in  July,  1737,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mengli 
Girai,  the  son  of  Selim,  who  had  already  been  Khan  once,  and  was 
brought  back,  like  nuuiy  of  his  predecessors,  from  exile  in  Rhodes.    He 
nominated  Selamet  Girai  as  kalga  and  Saleh  Girai  as  nureddin.    While 
the  siege  of  Otchakof  was  progressing,  the  Russian   general  Lascy 
advanced  against  the  Krinu     The  Khan   awaited   the  Russians   at 
Perekop,  whose  fortifications  had  been  restored,  but  Lascy  cleverly  turned 
the  position,  by  throwing  a  bridge  across  the  strait  of  Yenichi,  which 
connects  the  Sivash  or  putrid  sea  with  that  of  AzoC    He  marched  by  the 
narrow  tongue  which  separates  those  seas>  and  arrived  before  Arabat. 
The  Khan  by  forced  marches  succeeded  in  throwing  a  garrison  into  the 
f<Mtress,  and  planted  his  men  so  that  it  was  thought  he  had  effectually 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Russians,  an  opinion  shared  by  several  officers  in 
Lasc/s  army.  These  he  had  allowed  to  return  home;  so  confident  was  he 
of  the  success  of  his  plans.    One  day  he  launched  all  the  empty  tubs  and 
chevaux  de  frise  he  could  lay  hands  upon,  on  the  Sivash,  made  rafb  of 
them,  and  on  them  crossed  that  putrid  sea  to  Karas  Bazar.    Mengli 
Girai  having  attacked  his  camp  was  defeated,  and  the  town  was  captured 
and  burnt,  as  well  as  many  villages  that  had  escaped  the  year  before 
from  not  being  on  the  line  of  march.    Lascy  now  retired,  but  not  by  the 
way  he  came  as  the  Khan  expected,  and  where  he  was  preparing  a  hot 
reception  for  him,  but  by  the  Shungar,  which  divides  the  Sivash  in  two. 
The  Tartars  only  overtook  him  when  he  had  reached  the  steppe  beyond 
the  Krim,  where  they  were  beaten.  The  Russians  now  withdrew  to  winter 
quarters  in  the  Ukraine,  and  the  Tartars  to  the  Krim.-    In  the  spring 
Mengli  Girai  tried  to  invade  the  Ukraine,  but  was  foiled,  and  Lascy  once 
more  entered  the  Krim.  this  time  crossing  over  the  Sivash,  which  had 
been  partially  laid  dry  by  the  heat  and  by  a  heavy  wind.    He  crossed 
without  losing  a  man,  and  only  lost  some  provision  carts.    He  had  been 
oidered  to  take  Kaffa,  but  the  devastations  of  the  previous  year  greatly 
impeded  his  mareh.    Like  the  Palatinate  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the 
Krim  had  been  converted  from  a  garden  into  a  desert,  and  a  ship  laden 
with  {provisions  having  been  lost,  Lascy  was  obliged  to  retire,  destroying 
the  fortifications  of  Perekop  on  his  way.*    Von  Hammer  says  that  in 
Lascy's  campaign  Baghchi  Serai,  Simpheropd,  &c^  were  captured,  six 
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thousand  houses  thirty-dght  mosques,  two  churches,  and  fifty  miHs  were 
burnt  After  this  terril^ravmse  the  Russians  retired  from  the  Krhn,  and 
went  into  winter  quarters  again  in  the  Ukraine.*  Munich  also  withdrew  his 
forces  from  Otchakof,  leaving  only  a  small  garrison  there.  This  resisted 
the  attacks  of  forty  thousand  Turks  and  Tartars  during  the  winter.  They 
were  at  length  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  after  losing  tvrenty  thousand 
men  before  its  waOs,  half  of  whom  <fied  of  disease.  Thus  the  war 
ended  gloriously  for  the  Russians.!  But  such  glories  are  often  inter- 
mittent and  sometimes  misinterpreted,  and  we  find  the  Khan  MengU 
Girai  writing  to  the  Pmrte  in  August,  1738,  that  he  had  beaten  the  army 
of  Lascy,  who  had  tried  to  break  through  the  lines  of  Perekop,  and  had 
lost  nearly  all  his  forces.  A  wild  boast  which,  soberly  transUted,  meant 
that  after  beating  the  Khan,  Lascy  had  prudently  retired  for  some  good 
reason  into  the  Ukraine.} 

The  Cossacks  of  the  Dnieper  assisted  the  Russians  greatly  in  their 
campaign  against  the  Tartars  and  Tprks,  and  we  are  specially  told  that 
their  flotilla  harried. the  coast  from  Otchakof  to  Kiziricerman.{  By  the 
treaty  of  Belgrade,  which  was  signed  in  1739,  th^  Russians  agreed  to 
evacuate  Khotzim  and  Otchakof.  The  fortifications  of  the  latter  town, 
however,  and  of  Perdcop  were  to  be  razed.  Azof  was  retained  by  the 
Russians,  and  a  bdundary  line  favourable  to  them  was  drawo.l  Mengli 
Girai  died  after  a  reign  of  two  years  (<.^.,  in  1739).  Like  other  Khans  of 
Krim,  he  was  a  poet,  and  some  stanzas  are  quoted  by  Von  Hammer  as 
specimens  of  his  skill  in  this  art.H 


SELAMET   GIRAI    KHAN    IL 

Mengli  Girai  was  succeeded  by  Selamet  Girai,  the  late  kalga,  who 
nominated  Azemet  Girai  as  kalga  and  Toktamish  Girai  as  nureddin.** 
Azemet  was  succeeded  as  kalga  by  Selim  Girai  in  I742.tt  He  rebuilt  at 
Baghchi  Serai  the  palace  and  mosque  ruined  by  the  Russians,  both  of 
which  works  were  completed  in  1739.  Selamet  was  deposed  on  the  20th 
December,  I743,**  apparently  in  consequence  of  the  complaints  of  the 
Russians  about  his  negligence  in  releasing  prisoners.Jf  and  was  replaced 
by  Selim  Girai. 


SELIM    GIRAI    KHAN    J  I. 

Selim  nominated  Shahin  Girai  as  kalga  and  Behadur  Girai  as 
nureddin.  Two  years  later  we  find  Selim  taking  part  in  the  Turkish  war 
against  Nadir  Shah.    He  left  Balaklava,  and  proceeding  by  sea,  invaded 

*  Von  Hammer,  0«m.  Get.,  iv.  334.   Krim  Khant,  ao6.  t  Von  Hammer,  !▼.  33s* 
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Persia  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  Tartars.  Another  ten  thousand  went  by 
a  diflfercnt  route  under  the  kal^  and  nureddhi.  For  his  services  in  this 
campaign  he  seems  to  have  been  handsomely  rewarded  both  with 'money 
and  presents.^  Langks  tells  us  that  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he 
carried  On  a  6erce  struggle  with  his  kalga  Shohin  Girai,  who  had 
rebelled*  The  young  prince  Haji  Girai,  a  son  of  Mahroud  Girai  and 
nephew  of  Arslan  Girai  Khan,  who  was  only  twenty,  defeated  the  rebel, 
challenged  him  to  single  combat,  and  forced  him  to  take  refuge  in 
Poland.    We  shall  hear  of  Haji  Girai  again. 

In  1743  there  was  a  great  famine  at  Constantinople.  Selim  hastened 
to  send  succour.  Corn  was  also  very  dear  at  Trebizond,  and  the  customs' 
officer  at  Gozleve,  Osa,  having  tried  to  make  pro6t  out  of  the  circum- 
stance, the  Khan  had  him  beheaded.  Although  Circassia  was  subject  to 
the  Krim  Khans,  they  did  not  draw  a  regular  revenue  thence.  The 
chiefs  were  accustomed  to  present  the  Khan  with  three  hundred  slaves 
on  his  accession.  Selim  Girai  obtained  seven  hundred  instead,  by 
a  curious  stratagem.  The  begs  of  the  various  tribes  having  gone  to 
sflilute  him,  he  received  them  graciously  and  gave  them  presents.  Some 
time  after  he  again  summoned  them  together.  They  gladly  went  tu  meet 
him,  but  were  all  arrested,  nor  were  they  released  till  they  had  furnished 
the  contingent  of  slaves  he  needed.t  It  had  become  the  practice  for  the 
Knm  Khans  to  repair  at  least  once  in  their  reigns  to  Constantinople. 
Selim  Girai  went  there  in  the  beginning  of  1747,  and  his  arrival  caused 
great  rejoicings,  which  are  described  at  some  length  by  Von  Hammer. 
Inter  alia  his  suzerain  the  Sultan  presented  him  with  a  sable-decorated 
robe,  a  dagger  set  with  diamonds,  a  jewelled  watch,  two  gitrses  of  ducats, 
a  golden  casket  worth  fifteen  thousand  piastres,  in  which  were  contained 
two  tensus  (1./.,  sweet-scented  pasiiles),  and  a  golden  bracelet,  in  which 
was  set  a  bezoar  stone.;    Selim  Girai  died  on  the  29th  of  May,  1748. 


ARSLAN    GIRAI    KHAN. 

Selim  was  succeeded  by  Arslan  Girai,  the  son  of  Devlet  Girai,  who 
nominated  Selim  Girai  as  kalga  and  Krim  Girai  au  nureddin.  He  duly 
received  the  diploma  conferring  upon  him  the  title  of  Ukhan  and  Khan, 
formerly  reserved  for  very  different  potentattSy  and  subsidising  him  with 
the  usual  salary  of  a  million  aspers.  He  was  ijso  decorated  with  the 
six  insignia  of  the  Khanship,  the  sable  robe  (the  mark  of  a  kapidan 
pasha),  the  sable  kaftan,  the  double  diamond  aigrette,  the  jword,  and  the 
bow  and  (fuiver.f  He  rebuilt  the  fortifications  of  Armbat,  and  built  up  the 
ramparts  and  ditches  of  Uchuba,  Junlkar,  and  }uvash,  calM  2abash  in 
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the  Russian  maps.  He  established  a  school  at  Baghchi  Serai  and 
fonntaiiis  at  Koslef  and  Akmesjid,  and  added  a  western  wing  to  the 
palace  at  the  capital^  but,  like  many  of  his  predecessors,  he  was 
deposed  Langles  says  this  was  because  of  his  energy  in  repressing 
evil-doerSy  and  because  of  the  very  frank  way  in  which  he  addressed  the 
Porte.*  The  dq>osition  took  f^ace  on  the  isth  of  Aagnst,  1755,  ^^^  ^^ 
was  exiled  to  Cluos,  Hakim  Girai  (called  Halim  by  Von  Hammer  and 
M.  Langles)  then  mounted  the  throne. 


HAKIM    GIRAI    KHAN. 

Hakim  appointed  Devlet  Girai  as  his  kalga  and  Muhammed  Girai  as 
nureddin.t  He  aroused  the  opposition  of  the  Nogais  by  increasing  the 
tax  which  tliay  were  accustomed  to  pay  to  the  Krim  Khans.  Of  the 
four  great  Bessarabian  hordes  of  Nogais  two  were  always  goTemed  by 
seraskiers  or  generals  of  the  family  of  Girai.  These  offices  were  filled 
at  this  time  by  two  of  his  brothers,  for  whom  the  Nogais  had  a  greatafiec- 
tion,  but  when  one  of  them  died  in  1757,  the  Khan  ventured  to  give  the 
appointment  to  one  of  his  own  sons,  to  the  exclusion  of  another  brother, 
against  the  laws  of  succession  Of  the  Tartars.  This  caused  great 
discontent,  and  the  Nogais  of  Jenjen  broke  out  into  several  revolts, 
which  the  young  prince  was  ordered  to  repress*  The  way  in  which  he 
did  his  work  alienated  them  still  more.  He  had  several  of  the  mursas 
manaded  without  discrimination,  put  some  to  death,  allowed  others 
to  die  in  prison,  and  their  families  to  be  plundered  by  his  people ; 
and  on  pretence  of  damages  due  to  the  Russians  made  great  exactioDS. 
The  proceeds,  we  are  told,  were  divided  with  the  Grand  Vizier,  and 
Hakim  was  praised  at  the  Porte*wliile  he  was  hated  by  the  Nogais. 

Meanwhile  a  ftmine  having  occurred  at  Constantinople,  provisions 
were  demanded  from  the  Khan,  tdio  applied  to  the  Nogais.  Although 
they  had  plenty  of  grain,  his  former  exactions  made  them  resent  this 
request.  KHm  Girai,  a  rdative  of  the  Khan,  also'  incited  diem  to 
refuse.  Two  tribes  btdce  out  into  revolt,  and  the  young  serukier  was 
obliged  to  seek  shelter  with  his  father  at  Baghchi  Serai.  Complaints 
were  also  sent  to  the  Porte,  but  as  the  Khan  sent  the  much-needed  grain, 
the  Grand  Verier,  his  patron,  was  able  to  checkmate  them.  Haldm  had 
also  unjustly  appomted  his  ddest  son  seraskie r  of  the  Kuban  and  of 
Circassia.  His  exactions  and  tyranny,  like  those  of  his  brother,  aroused 
the  murzas  against  him,  and  when  he  q)posed  them  he  was  defeated. 
Hakim  thereupon  seized  a  ship  coming  from  Abkhazia,  and  imprisoned 
both  the  crew  and  the  innocent  passengers,  several  of  whom  were  Turks. 
These  abuses  gave  the  Nogais  of  Bessarabia,  of  the  Kuban,   and 
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Circassia  a  common  ground  of  hatred  against  him.  He  might  have  kept 
matters  quiet  if  he  had  displaced  his  sons  and  appointed  more  expe- 
rienced rulers  in  their  places,  as  was  advised  by  his  more  faithfiil 
followers,  but  he  was  largely  controlled  by  his  wife,  who  had  been 
originally  a  Russian  slave,  who  was  now  fifty  years  old,  and  notwith- 
standing her  low  extraction  had  considerable  spirit  She  was  much 
attached  to  her  two  stepsons,  the  seraslders,  and  was  accused  of  magic 
by  the  people. 

Meanwhile  the  discontent  among  the  Nogais  was  fomented  by  Krim 
Girai,  who  was  a  brother  of  the  late  Sultan  Arslan  Girai.  The  Nogab 
of  the  Bujiak  or  Bessarabia  again  revolted.  That  district  was  the 
granary  of  Constantinople,  and  the  Khan  appealed  to  the  Turks  for  aid. 
Krim  Girai,  having  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insmgenti,  was  joined 
by  thousands  of  Turks  from  Romdia,  and  had  collected  an  army  of  fifty 
thousand  men,  when  the  Grand  Vizier  recognised  that  the  most 
efficacious  remedy  for  the  evil  was  the  deposition  of  Hakim  Khan,  an 
order  for  which  arrived  on  the  21st  of  October,  1758,  and  we  are  told  he 
immediately  left  for  Rumelia.* 


KRIM    GIRAI    KHAN. 

Hakim  Girai  was  replaced  by  Krim  Girai,  who  appointed  Haji  Girai 
kalga  and  Ahmed  Girai  nnreddin.t  His  accession  was  in  spite  of  the 
goodwill  of  the  Porte,  who  had  recalled  his  brother  Arslan  Girai  from 
exile,  and  had  nominated  him  Khan  on  the  i8th  of  October,  1758;  but 
the  choice  of  the  Tartars  and  the  pressure  of  the  neighbouring  powers, 
who  it  would  seem  dreaded  the  energy  of  Arslan,  prevailed  with  the 
Porte,  and  Arslan  had  only  just  reached  the  Dardanelles  on  his  way  to 
the  Krim  when  he  was  sent  back  again  to  Rumelia.^  Although  con- 
firmed by  the  Porte,  Krim  Girai  knew  he  was  not  a  favourite  there,  and 
he  did  not  leave  Bessarabia  during  the  first  year  of  his  Khanate.  To 
regain  the  favour  of  his  suzerain  he  persuaded  the  Nogais  to  restore  the 
booty  they  had  captured  from  the  Turks,  and  he  himself  sent  back 
twenty  thousand  slaves.  His  lot  fell  on  unlucky  tunes,  and  he 
had  to  struggle  against  the  intrigues  of  his  brother  Arslan.  A  body 
of  Cossacks  also  attacked  the  Krim  in  December,  1760.  He  marched  in 
person  against  them,  but  hardly  were  they  driven  away  when  the  plague 
devastated  his  territory.  He  was  very  energetic  and  skilfuL  While  he 
defended  his  frontiers  against  the  Russians  he  carried  on  an  active 
correspondence  with  Prussia,  and  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
Porte,  he  promised  assistance  to  Frederick  the  Greatf    The  Prussian 
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writer  Theodore  Mundt  describes  him  as  having  a  nuyestic  and  intelli- 
gent countenance  and  a  heroic  buildiand  yet  as  not  wanting  in  grace  and 
courtesy,  and  tells  us  the  warrior  and  the  man  of  the  world  were 
combined  in  him;  The  famous  fountain  he  built  at  Baghchi  Serai,  was 
called  ^elsebil  (f>.,  the  Springs  of  Paradise).*^ 

Having  received  a  summons  to  attend  at  the  Porte  to  consult  on  various 
matters,  he  knew  it  boded  no  good  to  him,  and  the  mursas  uiged  him  not 
to  go,  but  on  a  moce  pressing  invitation,  he  set  out  in  September, 
1764,  and  a  month  later  was  duly  depo8ed.t 


SELIM    GIRAI    KHAN    III. 

Krim  Girai  was  succeeded  by  Selim,  the  son  of  Feth  Girai,  who  has 
been  confused  with  the  former  Khan  Selim,  the  son  of  Kaplan  Girai,  by 
Von  Hammer.  Selim  nominated  Muhammed  Girai  as  kalga  and  Krim 
Girai  as  nureddin.t  He  was  not  on  good  terms  with  the  Russians, 
resented  their  recent  policy  towards  the  Krim,  and  wished  to  send 
their  consul  away  from  Baghchi  Serai,  but  they  conciliated  him  with 
presents  of  splendid  furs  and  roubles.  In  1765  he  was  summoned  to  the 
Porte  to  take  the  usual  oaths  and  to  concert  measures  with  the  Divan, 
He  entered  Constantinople  in  great  pon^>  on  the  27th  of  June,  1765,  and 
was  y^  received  by  the  Grand  Signior.  He  tried  hard  to  persuade  the 
Turks  to  insist  upon  the  Russian  forts  in  the  Kabarda  being  demolished. 
This  policy  apparently  led  to  his  deposition,  whidi  took  place  in 
March,  1767.I 


ARSLAN    GIRAI    KHAN   (SECOND  RliGN). 

Sdim  Girai  was  succeeded  by  Arslan  Girai,  the  son  of  Devlet  Girai, 
who  had  been  Khan  twelve  years  before.  He  was  recalled  from  exile  at 
Chios,  and  nominated  his  son  Devlet  Girai  as  kalga,  but  died  two  days 
after  at  Kaushan,  before  he  was  installed  at  Baghchi  Serai.H  This  was 
on  the  30th  May,  1767.^ 


MAKSUD    GIRAI    KHAN. 

Wc  are  told  ihe  Tartars  now  wished  to  have  Bakht  Ghai,  the  son  of 
Krim  Girai,  as  Khan,  but  the  Porte  nominated  Maksud  Girai,  the  son  of 
Selamet  Girai,  to  the  post.  This  was  in  June,  1767.  He.  appointed 
Bakht  Girai  or  Islam  Girai  as  kalga**  and  Muhammed  Girai  as  nureddin. 
He  received  at  Shumna  the  insignia  of  office  and  a  present  of  fifteen 


•  Krim  KhiBt,  lu.         t  Linglet.  440.         I  Nonv.  Jowa.  AiUt.,  xil.  456. 
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thousand  piastres,  while  thirty-fire  thousand  frfastves  were  given  him  for 
division  among  his  medley  of  Tartars.  They  were  so  little  satisfied  that 
they  plondered  the  neighbouring  villages. 

It  was  during  his  leign  that  Baron  de  Tott,  who  has  left  us  some 
interesting  notices  of  the  Tartars,  visited  the  Krim.  He  was  appointed 
resident  at  the  Krim  court  by  the  French  foreign  minister  Choiseul,* 
and  travdled  thither  through  Germany,  Poland,  Moldavia,  and  the  Nogai 
steppe.  He  tells  us  the  Nogais  were  discontented  with  the  Khan,  who 
had  transferred  to  the  Porte  the  tax  on  com  called  Ishetirach,  paid  by 
the  two  hordes  Yedisan  and  Jambulek.t  At  Kishela  in  Bessarabia  he 
visited  the  Khan's  son,  who  filled  the  ofiRce  of  seraskier  among  the 
Nogais.  He  was  eighteen  or  twenty  years  old,  had  polished  mannerst 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  small  court  of  mnrzas.  Hawking  and  greyhound 
coursiii^  were  the  chief  amusements  of  the  people,  the  hunting  parties 
going  out  in  great  state  and  remaining  away  several  days.  He  tdls  us 
that  only  the  seraskier  s  house  had  glass  in  the  windows,  the  other  houses 
merely  had  paper  stretched  on  frames  in  winter,  whidi  was  removed  in 
summer4  Thence  he  went  on  with  an  escort  of  forty  Tartars.  Twdve 
of  them  preceded  the  carriage  two  hundred  paces  distant;  four  rode  oa 
each  side,  two  waggons  then  followed,  then  a  rear  guard  of  eight  men 
two  hundred  yards  behind,  while  two  little  platoons  of  six  men  each  kept 
watch  six  hundred  paces  distant  This  shows  how  vigilant  the  inhabi-' 
tants  of  the  steppe  were  obliged  to  be.  Our  traveller  passed  through 
Otchakof,  then  crossing  the  Dniester,  went  akmg  the  Black  Sea  to  Oika|^ 
or  Perekop,  and  thence  to  Baghoht  SeraL  His  arrival  was  immediately 
announced  to  the  Khan's  vizier,  who  sent  him  tain  (i>.,  a  gift  of  necessary 
provisions).  He  compUins  of  the  want  of  v^[etables,  and  also  of  butter, 
and  tells  us  he  introduced  seeds  for  the  former  from  Constantinople. 
At  length  he  was  summoned  to  an  audience,  at  whidi  he  was  attended 
by  his  own  people  and  a  body  of  Tartars  as  an  escort  **  We  alighted,'^ 
he  says,  '^  in  the  last  court,  and  the  visieri  who  was  waiting  lor  me  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  palace,  conducted  roe  into  the  audience  chamber,  where 
we  Ibond  the  Khan  seated  on  the  comer  of  a  sofiu  A  chak  was  plaoed 
opposite  him,  where  I  seated  myself,  after  paying  my  complimenU  to  the 
prince  and  ddivering  my  credentials.*  After  receiving  an  invitation 
from  the  Khan  to  visit  him  frequently,  he  was  condocted  back  to  his 
hoase.| 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Khan's  private  parties,  composed  of  the 
Saltan  nureddin  his  nq>hew;  a  mursa  of  the  Shirins,  called  Kaia  Murza, 
who  was  the  husband  of  a  sultana,  cousin  to  the  Khan,  of  the  Kadhi 
Asker,  and  some  other  murzas.  The  prince  ^received*  after  the  prayer  at 
sanaet,  and  the  guests  stayed  till  midi^fl^  The  Khan  took  some  interest 
ialteatuve,  while  the  nureddin,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  Circassia, 
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spolw  Utile,  and  only  talked  of  thd  Circassians.  The  Kadhi  Asker  was 
loquacious,  Kaia  Mnrza  suited  all  the  news  of  the  day,  and  the  Baron 
thatof£ur(^;>e.  The  Sultans  sat  in  the  Khan's  presence,  except  his  children, 
who  stood.  The  heads  of  the  law,  the  ministers  of  the  Divan,  and  foreign, 
minisfcers  also  did  so.  The  rest  of  the  courtiers  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
sofii,  and  withdrew  at  supper  time.  This  was  served  on  .two  round  taUes, 
one  for  the  Khan,  who  generally  fed  alone,  and  the  other  for  the  lest 
To  amuse  the  Khan  De  Tott  let  off  some  fireworks,  and  also  engaged 
in  controversy  with  the  judge.*  He  also  greatly  astonished  the  Tartars 
and  Circassians  by  showing  them  some  experiments  in  electricity.  His 
feats  were  deemed  miraculous,  or  rather  due  to  magical  influence.  He 
reserved  the  rudest  shocks  of  the  battery,  he  tells  us^  for  the  Circassians, 
and  adds,  ^  they  gave  a  laugh  of  satisfaction  in  suffering  martyrdom.* 
He  accompanied  the  fChan  in  his  hawking  and  coursing  parties, 
whidi  were  held  frequently,  and  in  which  Maksud  was  attended  by  ^yt 
or  six  hundred  horsemen.  He  was  very  intimate,  he  says,  with  Kaia 
Murra  of  Ihc  family  of  Shirin.  The  latter  had  married  a  princess  of 
the  blood,  who  filled  the  post  of  uhikhani  (x>.,  governess  of  the 
harem).  She  sent  him  by  the  intendant  of  her  household  a  present  of  a 
richly  embroidered  night  shirt,  and  everything  belonging  to  the  mos^ 
complete  and  magnificent  dishabile.  The  mystery  with  which  this 
mission  was  accompanied  was  somewhat  embarrassing,  although  the 
princess  was  seventy  years  old.  It  was  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
sultanas  generally  only  gave  presents  of  this  kind  to  their  relativeS|t 
and  as  proof  that  prudence  was  necessary,  we  are  told  that  the  governor 
of  Balta,  accused  of  being  one  of  the  princess's  favourites,  was  stripped 
of  his  wealth  and  cast  into  prison.  He  only  saved  his  head  by  the  prayers 
of  the  Baron,  seconded  by  son^  of  the  Khan's  ministers.  Although 
avaricious,. we  are  told  that  the  Khan  was  just.  The  following  anecdote 
is  reported  of  him.  The  slave  of  a  Jew  murdered  his  master  in  his 
vineyard.  The  relatives  having  complained,  the  criminal  was  arrested. 
Before  his  trial  some  of  the  people  persuaded  hun  to  turn  Mussulman. 
Now  it  was  a  Tfutar  law  that  th^  criminal  must  perish  by  the  hand  of 
the  injured  person  or  his  heirs,  and  it  was  urged  that  a  Mussulman 
could  not  be  handed  over  to  the  Jews.  '^  I  would  deliver  up  my  brother 
to  them  if  he  were  guiky,"  said  the  Khan.  '^  I  leave  providence  to 
reward  his  conversion  if  it  be  sincere ;  it  is  my  du^  to  do  justice."  By 
the  intrigues  of  his  friends  the  execution  was  now  delayed  till  the  Friday. 
The  penalty  of  death  by  the  law  mtist  be  paid  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  the  Jewish  law  compelled  them  to  shut  themselves  up  for  their 
Sabbath  at  sunset.  He  was  thereupon  led  out  in  chains  to  the  place  of 
execution,  and  although  a  crier  was  sent  round  the  town  among  the  most 
wretched,  no  Jew  could  be  found  to  defile  his  hands  with  human  blood. 
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The  Khan  was  not  to  be  foikdiand  allowed  the  Jews  to  jNlt  him  to  death 
accorduig  to  their  hm,  namdy,  by  stoning  ;*  one  of  the  Khan's  officers 
carrying  a  silver  axe  preceded  the  criminaL  We  are  told  that  the 
executioner  did  not  do  his  woric  until  the  money  otfned  by  the  criminal 
had  been  reliised.  Sometimes  a  wife  among  the  Turks  was  known 
to  sen  her  husband's  blood.  Not  so  with  the  Tartan,  among  whom  the 
wife  idio  had  topkmge  the  knife  with  her  own  hand  into  the  criminal  never 
suffered  herself  to  be  tempted  by  any  offer,  and  the  law  wfaiah  committed 
her  vengeance  to  herself  rendered  her  inaccessible  to  every  odier  senti- 
mentt  De  Tott  says  very  few  crimes  were  cooHmtted  in  the  Krim,  the 
means  of  escape  beii^^  so  small ;  and  that  there  were  no  pdice  in  tiie 
capital  except  the  Khan's  guards.) 

Maksud  Girai  was  apparently  deposed  in  view  of  the  war  iriiich  the 
Porte  Contemplated  sgainst  Russiai  and  which  needed  that  the  Krim 
Khan  should  be  a  man  of  vigour.  The  date  of  his  depositioQ  was  hi 
1768. 


KRIM  GIRAI  KHAN  (Restored). 

krim  Girai  nominated  Maksud  Girai  as  kalga  and  Kaplan  Girai  as 
nureddin.  The  inauguiation  was  fixed  to  take  place  at  Kaushan  In 
Bessarabia,  where  Baron  de  Tott  hastened,  ahd  where  he  received  a 
friendly  message  from  the  coming  Khan,  bidding  him  prepare  him  a 
supper  for  the  night  of  his  arrival  in  thg  Krim.  Having  leamt  the 
Khan's  taste,  he  ordered  the  best  fish  of  the  Dniester  to  be  drowned 
in  excellent  wine.  He  arrived  attended  by  a  laige  cavalcade,  and 
the  Baron  went  out  to  meet  him.  He  tells  us  he  was  about  sixty, 
had  a  noble  carriage,  easy 'manners,  a  majestic  countenance,  a  livdy 
look,  and  could  command  the  appearance  of  severity  and  afiability  at 
wilL  He  was  accompanied  by  several  Sultans,  some  of  them  being  his 
sons.  His  second  son  was  femous  for  his  strength,  and  could  bend  two 
bows  at  once.  A  story  was  told  of  him  that  when  barely  nine  his  father, 
wishing  to  pique  his  vanity,  told  him  in  a  contemptuous  tone  that  ^  a 
distaff  suited  a  poltroon  like  him  better  than  a  bow."  ^  Poltroon,*  replied 
the  child,  turning  pale.  ''  I  fear  nothing,  not  even  you," and  thereupon  he  let 
fly  an  arrow,  which  fortunately  struck  ohly  a  basket  of  wooden  ware,  into 
which  the  iron  tip  of  the  arrow  went  two  fingers  deep.|  '  Before  entering 
his  capital  the  Khan  dismounted  and  prepared  hunsdf  in  a  tent  put  up 
for  the  purpose.  In  his  cap  were  two  aigrettes  of  diamonds,  and  his 
bow  and  quiver  were  slung  across  his  body.  He  was  preceded  by  his 
guard,  and  several  led-horses  with  feathers  in  theur  head-stalls.  Followed 
by  the  Standard  of  the  Prophet,  and  accompanied  by  all  his  court  he  went 
to  the  Divan,  where,  seated  on  his  throne,  he  received  the  homage  of  his 
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dependanu.  Betides  good  living  be  liked  otner  amusements.  He  kept 
a  troop  oi  comedians  and  buffoons.  In  discussing  Moliere's  plays  with 
the  Baron  he  confessed  that  every  nation  has  its  Tarttiffes  or  pretenders, 
even  the  Tartars,  and  asked  him  to  translate  the  play  for  him. 

Kaushan  was  now  the  centre  of  Tartar  life,  and  people  flocked  there 
from  all  parts.  Among  them  was  an  envoy  from  the  confederates  of 
the  Poles  to  concert  conmum  measures  against  the  Russians.  The  Baion, 
with  a  Tartar' coixq>anion|  were  tent  back  to  arrange  the  details,  and 
the  former  hasv  described  the  adventures  they  had  on  the  way,  during 
which  they  were  almost  drowned  in  the  Pruth.  They  found  Moldavia 
terribly  ravaged  by  the  Turkish  sokliery,  who  were  on  the  march  to  join 
the  Tartar  Khan,  the  villages  being  deserted  and  the  terrified  inhabitants 
sufifering  great  want  The  Sipahis,  according  to  de  Tott,  did  little  else 
than  devastate  their  own  country.*  The  condition  of  the  land,  which 
made  it  so  precarious  a  base  for  the  Turkish  operations,  was  duly 
reported  to  the  Khan,  who  seems  to  have  laid  the  blame  on  the  Grand 
^^xier,  a  person  of  low  or^in  named  Amin  Pasha,  who  had  raised  himself 
by  various  ignoble  means  to  his  then  position.  An  expedition  into  New 
Servia  (in  Russia),  which  had  been  detennined  upon  at  Constantinople, 
was  agreed  to  in  a  meeting  of  the  great  vassab  of  Tartary,  and  the  tribute 
of  military  service  was  demanded.  Three  horsemen  were  sunmioned 
from  every  ei^  families.  Three  armies  were  thus  got  ready.  That  of 
the  Khan,  numbering  one  hundred  thousand  strong,  was  to  march  into 
New  Servia ;  the  kalga,  with  sixty  thousand,  along  the  Dniester  as  far  as 
Orel;  and  that  of  the  nureddin,  forty  thousand  strong,  towards  the 
Donetz.  Tombashar  was  appointed  the  rendezvous  at  the  main  army, 
to  which  were  attached  the  Nogai  tribes  of  YedJssan  and  Bujiak.t  The 
Baron  accompanied  the  Khan,  and  was  presented  by  him  with  a 
superb  pelisse  made  of  the  neck  of  the  Lapland  wolf,  lined  with  h'ght 
grey  fiir.  On  thanking  him,  the  Khan  replied  laughing,  '*  It  is  a  Tartar 
house  I  give  you*  I  have  such  a  one  myself,  and  1  wish  us  to  wear  the 
sam^  uniform.''}  He  was  also  siq>plied  with  ten  hardy  Circassian  horses, 
and  advised  to  leave  hb  more  tender  Arabs  at  home.  He-also  had  three 
dromedaries  provided  with  two  of  the  well-known  Tartar  yurts  made  of 
leather  work  and  felt.§  The  Khan's  tent  was  of  the  same  kind,  but  large 
enough  to  hold  sixty  persons  sitting  round  the  fire.  It  was  decorated 
inside  with  crimson  stuff,  and  furnished  with  a  circular  carpet  and  some 
cushions ;  twelve  smaller  tents  were  planted  round  it  for  his  officers  and 
pagesi  and  all  were  contained  in  an  enclosure  of  felt  five  feet  hlgh.|  The 
Khan  set  out  from  Kaushan  on  the  7th  of  January,  1769.  The  Dniester 
was  crossed  on  rafts.  To  the  further  side  came  the  brother  of  the  ruler 
of  Lesghistan  offering  on  his  bdialf  a  contingent  of  thirty  thousand  men 
and  his  homage.  The  offer  of  troops  was  declined,  as  the  Khan 
» ■ 
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was  afraid  of  leaving  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  defcDceleasi  but  the 
envoy  and  his  retinue,  who  are  described  as  very  6ne  men,  were  allowed 
to  go  with  the  army.  The  Baron  spent  much  time  with  his  patron,  and 
tells  us  how  the  Khan  discdnrsed  on  politics  and  social  matters  with  the 
acumen  of  a  Montesquieu.  The  troops  marched  to  the  frontier  town  of 
Balta,  which  was  partly  in  Poland  and  partly  in  Tartary.  Ten  thousand 
Turkish  sipahis  had  preceded  the  Tartars,  and  although  it  belonged 
to  their  ally,  these  ill-clothed  and  disorderly  amauts,  the  very  pink 
of  ruffianism,  recruited  from  the  renegade  population  of  European 
Turkey,  and  most  of  them  speaking  Albanian  or  Greek,  ravaged  the 
town  and  burned  the  neighbouring  villages.*  Leaving  Balta  the  army 
went  on  to  Olmar,  which,  although  dependent  on  the  Tartars,  had  been 
similarly  wasted  by  the  sipahis  under  the  Khan's  eyes.  The  cold  was 
very  severe  and  trying,  and  the  horses  had  to  scrape  the  snow  with  their 
feet,  in  true  Tartar  fashion,  to  get  at  their  forage.  The  Baron  describes 
his  own  meals  as  set  out  on  a  round  trencher  of  Russian  leather,  about 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  as  consisting  of  excellent  biscuit  with  smoked 
horses'  rib,  partridges,  and  caviare ;  two  forms  of  salted  fish-roe  was 
their  dessert,  while  Hungarian  wine  in  a  golden  goblet  made  it  palatable. 
Crossing  the  Bug  on  the  ice,  they  entered  the  land  of  the  Zaporogian 
Cossacks.  An  Arab  horse  which  the  Baron  still  had  with  him  now  gave 
in  from  exhaustion.  At  he  was  dying  he  was  given  to  the  Nogais,  who 
q>eedily  ate  him,  deeming  a  white  horse  a  delicacy.f  The  cold 
increased,  and  they  clung  to  the  reeds  in  the  ^  Dead  water,"  a  river  of 
New  Servia,  for  shelter  and  fuel  The  Turkish  troops,  unused  to  these 
severities,  soon  suffered  severely,  and  became  more  tractable. 

The  Baron  describes  how,  as  they  marched  across  the  plain,  the  army, 
at  the  Khan*s  orders,  ranged  itself  in  battle  array.  ^  I  could  not  help 
remarking,''  he  says,  **  that  without  any  fixed  order  it  had  thrown  itself 
naturally  into  twenty  files  deep,  and  in  lines  tolerably  well  formed.  Each 
Sultan  seraskier  with  his  little  court  formed  an  advanced  guard  before  his 
division.  The  centre  of  the  line  occupied  by  the  sovereign  formed  of 
itself  a  pretty  considerable  advanced  corps,  the  arrangement  of  which 
was  a  picture  no  less  military  than  agreeable.  Forty  companies,  each 
composed  of  forty  horsemen,  four  abreast,  led  the  van  in  two  columns, 
and  made  an  avenue  lined  on  each  side  with  twenty  pairs  of  colours. 
The  Grand  Equery,  followed  by  twelve  horses  and  a  covered  sledge, 
marched  immediately  after,  and  preceded  the  body  of  horse  which 
surrounded  the  Khan.  The  Standard  of  the  Prophet,  borne  by  an  emir, 
as  wdl  as  the  two  pair  of  green  colours  which  accompany  it,  came  next, 
and  were  seen  blended  with  the  Standard  of  the  Cross,  belonging  to  a 
troop  of  Inat  Cossacks  (so  called  frdhi  Ignatius,  the  leader  under  whom 
they  had  fled  from  Russia  and  settled  in  the  Kuban),  attached  to  the ' 
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prince's  body  guaxd  which  closed  the  march.^    These  Cossacks  retained 
little  Christianity  except  their  attachment  to  the  cross  on  their  banner  and 
their  love  for  pork,*  a  quarter  of  whkh  each  carried  on  his  shoulders 
like  a  portmanteau.    The  rest  of  die  soldiers  each  had  eight  or  ten 
pounds  of  millet,  roasted,  pounded,  and  pressed  together  in  a  little 
bag  of  leather.    The  horses  foraged  for  themselves.    The  Khan  wa& 
a  very  active  person,  and  slept  but  for  three  hours.    His  army  now 
advanced  to  the  Great  Ingul,  on   the  borders  of  New  Servia.     A 
division  was  told  off  to  cross  the  river,  and  then  to  scatter  itself  over 
the  country  and  to  lay  it  waste,  carrybg  off  the  inhabitants  and  cattle ; 
the  booty  was  to  be  shared  by  ail  the  army.     The  neutrality  of  the 
Zaporogian  Cossacks  had  been  meanwhile  secured  by  the  kalga.t    A 
thaw  bad  set  in.    The  Tartars,  who  were  accustomed  to  cross  rivers  on 
broken  ice,  passed  safely,  but  many  of  the  Turks  perished.    One  of  them 
had  a  large  purse  io  his  pocket,  which  a  Cossack  undertook  to  recover 
for  two  sequins.    He  undressed  on  the  spot,  dived  through  the  hole  in 
the  ice,  and  recovered  the  prize.    A  terrible  frost  succeeded  the  thaw,  m 
which  most  of  the  sipahis  died.     The  Khan,  who  said  he  could  not 
make  the  weather  better,  but  could  inspire  his  men  with  courage,  rode 
without  any  head  covering,  as  did  his  retinue  of  Sultans.    The  losses, 
however,  were  terrible.    '*  We  met  with  nothing,"  says  the  Baron, "  but 
frozen  flocks,  and  twenty  columns  of  smoke  in  the  horizon  completed  the 
horrors  of  the  picture,  by  proclaiming  to  us  the  fires  which  were  already 
ravaging  New  Servia.''    In  one  day  three  thousand  men  and  thirty 
thousand  horses  perished  from  cold.}    Nems  now  arrived  that  the  other 
expedition,  was  doing  its  work  ruthlessly.    One  thousand  two  hundred 
villagers  having  taken  rcf age  in  a  monastery  and  refused  to  submit,  it  was 
fired  by  brimstone  matches  feistened  to  arrows,  and  all  perished.    The 
amauts  particularly  distinguished  themselves  by  their  cruelty    They  were 
in  the  habit  of  carrying  the  heads  of  theii  slain  enemies  at  then  saddle  bows 
to  give  to  their  general,  a  custom  loathsome  to  the  Taiiari  and  their 
Khan,  who  said  he  would  kill  any  of  his  people  who  thus  presented  him- 
self before  hjm  in  the  garb  of  axi  cxecutioner.f    The  army  now  approached 
the  fortress  of  Saint  EUzabcth.    It  was  in  a  terrible  pUght,  and  a  deter- 
mined sortie  of  two  or  three  thousand  men,  according  to  the  Baron,  would 
have  cut  it  in  pieces.    A  small  band  of  three  hundred,  the  only  part 
of  the  force  whose  energy  was  equal  to  the  task,  was  immediately  sent 
to  threaten  the  place,  so  a«  to  make  believe  that  vigour  reigned  outside. 
This  was  successful ;  a  day  or  two's  rest  and  the  abundant  supply  of 
cattle  driven  in  by  the  foragers  soon  restored  spirits  and  strength  to  the 
Tartars.     The  Baron  enlarges  on  the  care,  attention,  patience,  and 
extreme  agihty  of  the  Tartars  in  keeping  the  booty  they  captured,   *'  Five 
or  six  slaves  of  different  ages,  sixty  sheep,  and  twenty  oxen,  the  prize 
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of  a  single  man,  do  not  embarrass  him.  The  children  with  their 
heads  peeping  out  of  a  sack  hanging  by  the  pummel  of  the  saddle,  a 
young  girl  sitting  before  leaning  on  her  left  hand,  the  mother  behind  on 
the  crupper,  the  father  on  a  led  horse,  the  son  on  another,  sheep  and 
oxen  before  them;  nothing  goes  astray  under  his  vigilant  eyes.  To 
collect,  to  conduct  them,  to  provide  for  their  subsistence,  to  go  on  foot  to 
ease  bis  slaves,  no  trouble  is  too  great  for  him."  The  Tartars  of  each 
horde  and  troop  had  a  watchword  to  which  their  comrades  answered. 
That  of  "Ak  Serai"  (White  Palace)  was  peculiar  to  the  Khan's  household* 
One  hundred  and  fifty  villages  were  burnt  in  the  raid,  extending  a  cloud 
of  cinders  for  twenty  leagues  into  Poland,  a  grim  harbinger  of  the  Tartar 
army.  Amidst  this  smoke  a  body  of  Nogais  fled  with  their  booty,  to  avoid 
surrendering  the  tithe  of  it  which  was  due  to  the  Khan.  The  army  went 
on  to  Krasnikof,  where  the  Turks  proved  themselves  as  cowardly  as  they 
were  cruel,  while  the  Cossacks  of  Inat  showed  conspicuous  bravery  in  si 
fight  with  the  garrison.t  Jn  the  general  plundering  little  attention  was 
often  paid  to  the  boundary  which  separated  the  Polish  Ukraine  from 
New  Servia,  which  belonged  to  the  Russians.  Twenty  thousand 
prisoners  were  carried  off  and  cattle  innumerable.  The  army  marched  in 
seven  columns,  and  had  to  regulate  its  advance  by  that  of  the  cattle 
which  it  escorted.  As  they  neared  the  Polish  frontier  the  orders  against 
marauding  became  more  stringent,  and  to  strike  an  example  a  Nogai 
who  was  caught  offending  was  ordered  to  be  tied  to  a  horse's  tail  and 
dragged  until  he  was  dead.  The  Nogai  offered  neither  excuse  nor 
resistance.  As  no  cord  was  to  be  found  and  a  bow-string  was  too  short, 
his  head  was  passed  through  his  bow  when  bent  After  a  while 
he  fell  out  of  this,  when  the  prince  told  him  to  hold  the  bow  with  his 
hands.  Crossing  his  arms  the  criminal  did  so,  and  thus  the  prisoner 
became  his  own  executioner.  As  Baron  de  Tott  says,  this  extraordinary 
submission  surpasses  all  the  strange  stories  told  of  the  blind  obedience 
to  the  orders  of  the  old  Man  of  the  Mountain.}  A  Nogai  convicted  of 
mutilating  a  sacred  picture  was  bastinadoed,  with  the  curious  judicial 
comment,  "  We  must  teach  the  Tartars  to  respect  the  fine  arts  and  the 
prophets."  They  now  went  on  to  Savran  in  the  Palatinate  of  Bruklaf  in 
Poland,  where  the  booty  was  divided,  and  the  different  hordes,  except 
the  troops  of  Bessarabia,  were  dismissed.  The  Khan's  share  was  two 
thousand  slaves.  These  he  distributed  freely.  On  the  Baron  saying  he 
would  soon  exhaust  them  in  this  way,  the  Khan  replied, "  There  will 
always  be  enough  left  for  me,  my  friend ;  the  age  of  desire  is  past ; 
but  I  have  not  forgotten  you  :  for  from  your  harem,  marching  over 
deserts,  and  braving  the  rigour  of  the  climate  with  us,  it  is  but  just  that 
you  should  have  your  share.  I  design  for  you  six  beautiful  young  boys, 
such  in  short  as  I  should  make  choice  for  myself."    The  Baron  thought 
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lie  had  escaped  the  enbamsameiit  by  aayinc  he  could  not  accept  six 
RnssiaiiSy  since  his  master  was  at  peace  with  Russia.  The  aocom- 
modating  Khan  substituted  six  Georgians.  He  then  uiged  his  relifioiit 
and  added  that  all  his  scruples  might  be  overcome  pediaps  if  giris  were 
Substituted  for  boys.  ^I  too  have  my  reKgion/  replied  the  Khan, 
^'whicb  allows  me  to  give  male  slaves  to  Chiistians»  but  enjoins  me  to 
keep  the/rMo^  to  make  proselytes  oL*^  On  the  Baron  twitting  him  with 
this  distinction,  he  replied,  with  some  reason  ^md  phflosophy,  "^  That  a 
man  is  by  nature  independent,  and  even  in  a  sute  of  slavery  hardly 
restrainaUe  by  fear,  and  is  governed  by  his  moral  sense :  God  alone,'* 
he  said,  ^ can  influence  his  mind;  in  your  country,  in  mine  he  may  be 
equally  enli|^tened ;  the  conversion  of  man  is  at  all  times  a  miracle  ; 
that  of  a  woman,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  nM>st  natural  dnd  the  most 
simple  affiur  in  the  worid :  women  are  always  of  the  rdigion  of  their 
lovers.  Yes,  my  friend,  love  is  the  great  missionary,  when  he  appears, 
there  is  an  end  to  every  dispute.*^  The  army  now  returned  towards 
Bender,  much  encumbered  with  its  plunder.  Krim  Girai  entered  the 
fortress  under  a  salute  of  artillery. 

The  Khan  was  very  subject  to  attacks  of  hypochondria,  to  relieve 
which  he  had  recourse  to  an  empiric,  a  Greek  from  Corfii,  who  was 
physician  to  the  Prince  of  Wallachia,  and  was  named  Siropolo. 

Baron  de  Tott,  who  suspected  this  man,  in  vain  tried  to  dissuade 
him  from  takmg  the  draught  he  had  prepared.  It  momentarily  revived 
the  Khan,  who  was  directly  after,  however,  more  prostrate  than  ever,  a 
condition  Siropolo  described  as  a  salutary  crisis.  He  never  issued  from 
his  harem  again.  The  Baron  visited  him  there,  and  found  several  of  his 
women,  whose  grief  and  the  general  panic  had  made  them  neglect  to 
withdraw.  The  Khan  pointed  to  some  despatches  he  had  finished,  and 
said,  '^  My  last  work ;  and  my  last  moments  I  have  reserved  for  you." 
When  he  saw  how  dejected  De  Tott  was,  he  bade  him  withdraw,  lest  he 
should  melt  him ;  and  as  he  wished  to  sleep  more  gaily,  he  summoned 
six  musicians  to  his  bedside  to  play  for  him.  An  hour  later  the  Khan 
died,  and  Siropolo  found  means  in  the  confusion  to  withdraw  to 
Wallachia.  Symptoms  of  poison  were  very  visible  when  the  body  was 
embalmed.  It  was  taken  to  the  Krim  in  a  coach  hung  with  mournings 
drawn  by  six  horses  caparisoned  with  black  doth.  Fifty  hoxsemen,  a 
number  of  murzas,  and  a  Sultan,  who  formed  the  escort,  were  also  in 
mouVning ;  a  custom,  says  De  Tott,  nowhere  in  use  in  the  East  except 
among  the  TarUrs.t  The  death  of  Krim  Girai  took  place  in  February, 
1770.1 

DEVLET   GlRAi    KHAN    III. 
Krim  Girw  was  succeeded  by  Devlet  Girai,  the  son  of  his  brother 
Arslan  Girai.    He  nominated  Shahbaz  Girai  as  kalga  and  Mubarek 
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Girai  as  nureddin.  Shahbaz  was  the  father  of  Halim  Girai,  the  author 
of  the  poetical  history  of  the  Krim  Khans,  known  as  "  The  Rose  Path 
of  the  Krira  Khans.''  While  the  Khan,  en  route  for  the  Krim,  went  to 
Moldowanjii  the  residence  of  the  Grand  Viziei,  the  kaiga  was  sent  on  to 
the  Krim.*  He  was  granted  a  war  subsidy  of  eighty^six  thousand 
piastres.  On-the  death  of  his  friend  Krim  Girai,  the  Baron  de  Tott  set 
out  for  Constantinople.  He  passed  through  Bessarabia  and  went  on  to 
Ismael ;  then  by  the  Debruja  and  through  the  Balkans.  As  he  was 
passing  the  latter  mountains  he  met  the  kalga  of  the  new  Khan  on  his 
way  to  the  Krim,  who  persuaded  him  to  turn  aside  out  of  his  way 
to  pay  Devlet  Girai,  who  was  at  Serai  in  Rumelia,  a  visit  The  Baron 
determined  to  go  there.  **  No  sooner,"  he  says,  **  had  I  reached  the 
patrimony  of  the  Jmgis  Khan  princes  (<'./.,  of  the  Girais)  than  1  was 
struck  with  an  appearance  as  rich  as  it  was  different  from  the  rest  of  the 
Turldsh  empire.  Variegated  productions  in  great  plenty,  and  well  taken 
care  of  country  houses,  gardens  beautifully  situated,  a  number  of  villages, 
in  each  of  which  was  to  be  distinguished  the  mansion  of  its  lord  and  his 
plantations  runm'ng  up  to  the  very  summit  of  the  hills,  diversified  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  formed  a  general  landscape  in  the  European  style, 
the  particular  beauty  of  which  redoubled  my  astonishment.''  He  visited 
Serai  and  the  Khan's  palace,  which  had  a  long  avenue  in  front  of  the 
buildings ;  several  streets,  terminating  like  the  radii  of  a  circle^  were 
prolonged  into  the  plain  by  plantations,  and  formed  a  star,  of  which  the 
first  court  of  the  palace  was  the  centre.  This  was  succeeded  by  a 
second,  where  they  alighted.  He  first  visited  the  SelicUr  in  his  apart- 
ments, who,  after  giving  him  some  coflfec,  went  to  tell  his  master,  and 
soon  returned  to  conduct  him  to  an  audience.  He  found  the  new  Khan 
surrounded  by  his  courtiers,  and  says  he  was  more  taken  up  with  the 
growth  of  his  beard  (which  he  was  obliged  to  let  grow  from  the  moment 
of  his  elevation  to  the  throne)  than  with  the  arduous  situation  he  was 
about  to  fill  The  Baron  says  the  young  prince  had  no  other  ambition 
than  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  views  of  the  Grand  Vizier.  From 
the  Selictar  he  learnt  that  this  appanage  of  the  Krim  Khans  was  divided 
into  separate  territories,  which  secured  to  each  member  of  the  family 
hereditary  possessions  independent  of  the  Porte,  and  in  which  the  right 
of  asylum  was  inmlable.  The  latter  had  grown  into  a  great  abuse,  and 
there  was  not  a  rascal  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  says  the  Baron,  who  did 
find  impunity  there,  if  he  had  only  enough  money  to  bribe  the  Sultan. 
These  windfolls,  which  were  frequent,  added  to  the  tenths,  the  poll-tax, 
and  other  domainal  rights,  together  with  the  profits  of  the  various 
employments  it  held  in  the  Krim,  made  up  a  very  considerable 
income  for  the  family  of  Girai,  and  gave  it  exceptional  importance  in 
Turkey .t   Having  failed  to  relieve  Khotin,  as  was  expected,  Devlet  Girai 
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was  deposed,  after  a  reign  of  only  a  year.*^  One  author  describes  him  as 
a  mere  imbecile,  spending  a  good  deal  of  time  before  the  looking-^ass, 
and  says  he  was  in  the  habit  of  asking  a  thousand  questions  without 
waiting  for  a  reply.  He  was  naturally  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
flatterers,  who  took  care  to  laugh  and  sing,  in  unison  with  their  feeble 
mastcr.t 


KAPLAN    GIRAI    KHAN    II. 

Devlet  Girai  was  succeeded  by  Kaplan  Girai,  the  son  of  Selim  Girai, 
who  ai^inttd  Islam  Girai  as  kalga  and  Bakht  Girai  as  nureddin.^  He 
then  marched  toward*  Yassy  to  join  Ae  Turkish  army,  which  was  fighting 
with  the  Russians.!  Kaplan  commanded  eighty  thousand  men,  whom 
he  posted  in  an  entrenched  position  on  the  Pruth,  which  seemed 
impr^;nable.  The  Russian  general  Rumanzof  planted  his  men  opposite 
to  him,  and  tried  in  vain  for  twenty-five  days  to  tempt  him  from  his 
vanUge,  but  he  was  too  good  a  soldier,  and  distrusted  the  discipline  of  his 
men.  Rumanzof  now  had  recourse  to  a  ruse.  He  spread  a  rumour  that 
his  men  were  in  want  of  provisions,  and  that  he  was  about  to  raise  the 
siege.  This  tempted  the  Tartars  to  attack  him.  His  men  were  ready 
and  repdled  the  assault  They  afterwards  attacked  the  entrenched 
podtion  of  the  Tartars,  and  notwithstanding  the  courageous  conduct  of 
the  Khan,  who  animated  his  men  with  a  like  virtue,  they  were  beaten 
from  one  position  to  another.  The  Grand  Vizier  meanwhile  had 
crossed  the  Danube  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  upon 
whom  the  fugitive  Tartars  fell  back.  While  the  pursuing  victors  were 
taken  aback,  the  Tartars  rallied  and  threw  themselves  on  the  Russian 
left,  and  Rumanzof  found  himself  hemmed  in  between  the  two  hostile 
armies,  the  Pruth,  and  the  Danube..  His  enemies  were  three  times  as 
numerous  as  lus  own  people.  Both  sides  entrenched  themselves,  the 
Tories  with  a  triple  rampart  It  was  a  repetition  of  what  had  occurred 
ahnost  on  the  same  ground  to  Peter  the  Great.  The  Turks  now  made  a 
terrible  assault,  which  was  not  successful,  and  being  attacked  in  turn, 
their  unwieldy  army  gave  way,  and  was  utterly  defeated,  with  a  loss  of 
forty  thousand  men,  one  hundred  and  forty  cannons,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  munitions  and  provisions.  The  victory  led  also  to  the  submission  of 
the  fortresses  of  Bender,  Ismael,  and  Akkerman. 

The  author  I  have  followed  in  this  account  greatly  praises  the  sagacity 
and  miliUry  skill  of  the  Krim  Khan.l|  Langles,  on  the  other  hand,  says 
he  was  very  old  and  a  mere  tool  in  other  peoples'  hands.  He  was 
accused  of  holding  communications  with  the  enemy,  and  was  deposed  in 
February,  1771.II 
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SELIM   GIRAI    KHAN    III.   (SECOND   RsiGN). 

Selim  Girai,  the  son  of  Fcth  Girai,  now  re-mounted  the  throne.  He 
appointed  Muhammed  Girai  his  kalga  and  Krim  Girai  his  nureddin  * 
Von  Hammer  says  his  nureddin  was  the  son  of  Halim  Girai,  called 
Kashikbash.t  He  at  once  hastened  to  the  winter  quarters  of  the 
Turkish  army  at  Babatagh.  The  Russians  in  1771  sent  two  armies 
against  the  Turks^  both  of  which  gained  laurels.  One  went  to  Moldavia 
under  Count  Rumanzof^  already  named,  the  other  against  the  Krim  under 
Prince  Basil  Dolgomki,  afterwards  called  ''the  Crimean."  The  latter 
having  separated  his  army  into  two  divisions,  forced  with  one  the  lines 
of  Perekop,  defended  by  Selim  Girai,  while  with  the  other  he  crossed  the 
Strait  of  Yeinitshi,  and  csqytured  the  fortress  of  Arabat 

In  the  same  campaign  the  Turks  lost  also  Kaffa,  Kertch,  and  Yenikalehi 
while  Gosleve,  Balaklava,  and  Balbek  in  the  Krim,  and  Tainan  were  also 
captured  by  the  Russians,  together  with  the  Turkish  seraskier  Ibrahim. 
After  this  Selim  consented  to  submit  to  the  Empress  Catherine,  and  to 
send  his  two  sons  as  hostages  to  St  Petersbui:g,  but  having  failed  to  do  so, 
his  residence  was  surrounded  by  the  Russian  troops,  and  he  barely  found 
means  to  escape  with  hit  family  to  Constantinople. t  He  lived  ten  years 
longer,  until  he  was  seventy-three  years  old,  and  was  buried  in  the 
mosque  of  Ayas  Pasha.  None  of  his  predecessors  enjoyed  the  same 
ease  after  their  retirement,  for  we  are  told  besides  his  yearly  pension  of 
twenty  thousand  piastres,  he  had  an  extraordinary  monthly  salary  of  five 
hundred  piastres,  three  thousand  piastres  as  a  gift  at  Ramazan,  one 
thousand  measures  of  flour,  and  one  thousand  sheep  His  court  was 
surrounded  by  Arabs,  Persians,  Turks,  and  Tartars  He  was  fond  of 
hunting  and  of  arms,  and  is  remembered  as  the  builder  of  two  bridges, 
one  at  Kanlijik,  the  other  near  the  village  of  KaraborajiJc.{ 


MAKSUD    GIRAI    KHAN. 

After  the  flight  of  Selim  Girai  it  was  some  time  before  a  new  Khan 
was  definitely  appointed  Some  of  the  Tartars  supported  Bakht  Girai, 
the  son  of  Krim  Girai,  but  the  Porte  at  length  nominated  Maksud  Girai 
to  the  post,  with  Bakht  Girai  as  kalga,  and  his  brother  Muhammed  Girai 
as  nureddin.  This  was  on  the  J4xh  of  November,  1771.  Meanwhile  the 
Russians  continued  to  hold  possession  of  the  Krim  and  the  isle  of 
Taman.i  Maksad  Girai  went  to  the  Turkish  winter  quarters  at  Batatagh, 
where  he  was  duly  installed,  and  where  he  and  his  four  sons  received 
some  rich  presents.    Maksud  Girai  seems  never  to  have  set  foot  in  the 
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Krim,  nor  is  he  eaumeratod  among  the  Khans  in  the  list  published  by 
the  "*  Joornal  Asiattqae,''  so  often  quoted,  n(Mr  by  De  Bohucz.  Haviof 
incurred  the  di^easore  of  the  Sultan,  he  was  banished  to  Samakof,  and 
thence  retired  to  his  pivate  patrimony  at  FiinduklU.* 


SAHIB    GIRAI    KHAN    11. 

In  March,  1772,  a  general  Kuriltai  of  Tartars  was  summoned,  which 
refused  to  recognise  Maksody  and  decided  that  Selim  having  withdrawn 
and  not  having  been  recognised  by  the  Russians,  should  be  declared 
deposed.  Sahib  Guat,  the  son  of  Ahmed  Girai  SuUan,  the  son  of  Devlet 
Girai,  the  son  of  Selim  Girai  Khan,  was  appointed  Khan,  who  nominated 
his  brother  Shahin  as  Icalga,  and  Behadur  Girai,  the  son  of  Maksud,  as 
noreddin.  Sahib  had  been  brought  up  in  Circassia,  and  afterwards  figured 
in  the  Krim  as  a  warhc^.t  De  Bohucz  says  the  Krim  was  now  declared 
independent  of  the  Porte,  as  it  had  been  before  the  time  of  Muhammed 
II.,  while  the  Khan  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  Russia,  and 
ceded  to  the  Empress  the  towns  of  Kertch,  Yenikaleh,  and  Kilburn  on  the 
Dnieper.t  The  Turkbh  Sultan  Musts^pha  III.  intrigued  to  detach 
Sahib  Girai  from  his  Russian  alliance.  In  this  he  was  successful,  and 
the  Russians  accordingly  began  to  patronise  hrs  brother  Devlet  Girai. 
The  Porte  was  not  successful  in  its  diplomacy.  Having  removed  the 
Nogais  fjrom  the  neighbourhood  of  the  island  of  Taman,  they  sought  to 
regain  theur  influence  in  the  Krim  by  the  distribution  of  liberal  largess, 
but  inefiectively.  At  length  the  strife  between  Russia  and  Turkey  was 
concluded  by  the  famous  peace  of  Kainarji.  By  this  treaty  the  Khan 
was  virtually  made  independent  of  the  Porte,  save  in  his  spiritual 
alliance  to  the  successor  of  the  Khalifs  and  in  the  fact  of  the  SulUn 
having  to  confirm  his  appointment  We  find  the  Empress  Catherine 
ceding  to  him  all  her  conquests  in  the  Krim  except  the  places  which  the 
Khan  had  made  over  to  her,  as  above  mentioned,  while  the  politic 
Sultan  sent  him  a  present  of  a  kaftan  and  a  turban.  The  sabre,  which 
was  the  third  mark  of  sovereignty,  says  Langles,  was  omitted.  The 
Sultan's  name  continued  to  be  used  in  the  public  prayers,  the  Kadhiasker 
of  Constantinople  continued  to  appoint  the  judges,  and  the  coinage  of 
the  Krim  was  assimilated  to  that  of  Turkey.  We  now  find  Sahib 
deposing  his  brother  from  the  post  of  kalga  and  putting  Bakht  Girai  in 
his  place.  The  Krim  Khan  was  at  this  time  little  better  than  a  puppet, 
tossed  to  and  fro  by  the  rival  powers  of  Turkey  and  Russia,  who  each 
supported  a  candidate  in  the  persons  of  Sahib  Girai  and  Devlet  Girai. 
In  the  beginning  of  1775  Sahib  Girai  was  forced  to  fly  by  a  sudden 
outbreak  of  the  Tartars.    He  went  on  board  a  small  boat  and  sailed  for 
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C(mstantinople,  which  he  reached  in  forty-eigfat  hours.  There  he  was 
granted  a  pension  of  three  thousand  piastres  and  the  {niYilege  of 
choosii^  a  fief  for  himsdl*  He  went  to  Chatalche,  where  he  lived  for 
many  year^,  and  was  buried  in  the  mosque  of  Ferhad  Pasha.  We  are 
told  he  spoke  neither  Turkish,  Tartar,  nor  Circassian,  but  a  mixture 
of  all  three.t 


DEVLET    GIRAI    KHAN    III.    (RESTORED). 

Devlet  Girai  now  mounted  the  throne.  He  named  Shahbaz  Giiai 
katga  and  Mubarek  Ghrai  nureddin.  The  deposed  kalga  Shahin 
assembled  the  Nogais  to  attack  him,  and  he- collected  his  own  people 
to  resist.  While  they  stood  focing  each  other,  in  May,  1776,  the  Kapitan^ 
pasha  arrived  with  the  symbols  of  investiture  for  Devlet  Giral  Shahin, 
assisted  by  a  Russian  raiment,  posted  himself  at  Taman,  while  Devlet 
was  assisted  by  troops  furtively  sent  to  him  by  the  Tuiks.  Both  parties 
thus  secretly  broke  the  famous  treaty  of  Kainarji.  Shahin  wrote  a  letter 
to  Devlet,  bidding  him  descend  from  the  throne  if  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  torn  thence  by  force.  This  frightened  some  of  the  murzas,  who 
abandoned  him.  A  severe  battle  ensued  in  November,  1776,  in  which 
Shahin  was  victorious,  and  advanced  into  the  Krim,  notwithstanding  the 
ice,  with  forty  thousand  Tartars  and  a  body  of  Circassians,  who  had  been 
attracted  by  his  success.  It  was  suspected  he  had  become  a  Christian 
and  joined  the  Greek  church,  and  the  Russians  now  openly  supported 
him  and  occupied  Perekop.  Shahin  advanced  on  Baghchi  Serai, 
accompanied  by  Russian  troops  and  officers.  He  marched  from  Taman 
by  way  of  KafEa,  and  had  thirty-five  or  forty  thousand  men  with  him. 
From  Ak  Mejid,  six  leagues  from  Baghchi  Serai,  he  despatched  two 
bodies  of  Russian  troops,  one  towards  the  Khan's  palace,  the  other 
towards  Gosleve.  Devlet  was  informed  he  would  have  time  given  him 
to  communicate  with  Constantinople,  and  a  message  came  telling 
him  to  repair  to  Sinope.  On  the  nth  of  May,  1777,  he  reached  the 
neighbourhood  of  Constantinople,  and  was  received  with  great  dis- 
tinction.* 


SHAHIN    GIRAI    KHAN. 

Shahin  Girai  was  proclaimed  Khan  at  Baghc^  Serai  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1777,  and  at  once  sent  .envoys  to  the  Porte  acknowledging 
his  dependence  and  asking  for  investiture.  He  sent  others  to  St 
Petersburg.  He  had  lived  long  in  Russia,  and  held  the  commission  of 
a  captain  in  the  Imperial  Guards.  This  led  him  to  patronise  European 
customs.    He  sat  at  meals,  yet  disdained  the  use  of  spoons  or  forks,  and 
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his  footmen  wore  tnrbans.  He  rode  about  in  a  gUt  carriage,  and 
althongli  lie  did  not  thave  he  hid  ^  end  of  hb  beard  in  a  wide  cravat* 
He  determined  to  civilise  his  Tartars,  and  to  introduce  European 
discipline  among  his  troops,  and  began  by  abolishing  many  of  the  old 
forms  of  government  He  levied  new  troops  and  assigned  them  regular 
pay,  making  the  murzas  commanders.  Before  him  there  was  no  sutionary 
army  in  the  Krim.  Every  Tartar  was  a  soldier.  He  diminished  the 
dues  paid  by  the  cultivators  to  the  murzas,  and  in  lieu  paid  those  who 
entered  his  service  a  salary.  Although  a  Mussulman,  he  was  charged 
with  too  great  affection  for  Russian  and  Christian  manners.  He  over- 
spent his  income,  and  introduced  a  new  coinage ;  an  operation  confided 
to  a  German.  This  again  cost  more  m<meyi  and  in  consequence  his  tax- 
collecting  was  performed  with  a  rigour  hitherto  unknown,  and  increased 
the  general  discontent  Of  this  he  took  no  heed,  and  projected  a  corps  of 
artillery  and  a  marine.  But  most  of  his  projects  foiled.  He  had  no 
means,  and  the  Ottomans  grew  jealous  of  himi  and  fancied  he  aimed  at 
independence.  Emissaries,  some  adroit,  others  fanatical,  were  sent  from 
Constantinople  to  hn  the  discontent.  The  Khan  grew  afraid,  and  in 
1777  asked  aid  from  Russia,  which  was  readily  granted.  Russian 
detachments  traversed  the  Krim,  and  were  given  command  of  its 
fortresses.  The  Turks  did  not  wait  to  be  asked,  but  also  sent  troops 
there.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  Russians  the  Turks  were  aheady 
installed  at  Godeve,  where  they  beheaded  one  of  the  Khan's  com- 
manders. In  October,  I777>  the  Tartars^  incited  by  the  Turks, 
attacked  the  Russians,  who  were  dispersed  in  the  Krim  and  Kuban, 
and  killed  many  of  them.  The  Khan,  after  receiving  two  wounds,  took 
refuge  with  his  patrons,  and  the  Porte  nominated  it  new  Khan,  namdy, 
Bakht  Girai.t 

Bakht  Girai  was  sent  to  Sebastopol  with  five  ships  of  war.  In 
December,  I777»  n  Russian  army  entered  the  Krim  to  assist  Shahin 
Gira,  and  with  their  aid  he  subdued  the  Tartars.  The  Russians  are 
accused  of  great  cruelties  on  this  occasion.  They  captured  Kafla 
Balaklava,  and  Gosleve,  and  Shahin  Girai  was  once  more  installed  in 
his  capital  In  January,  I77^>  Selim  Girai,  Shahin's  great  enemy, 
penetrated  into  the  Krim  and  gained  some  advantages,  and  in  March  he 
was  granted  a  firman  by  the  Porte,  and  was  also  given  the  distinctive 
insignia  of  sovereignty.  But  Shahin  Girai,  at  the  head  of  eigjit  thou- 
sand of  his  Russian  allies,  broke  an  armistice  of  twenty-one  days, 
which  had  been  concluded  with  him,  defeated,  and  compelled  him  to 
embark  on  the  Turkish  vessels  then  at  BalakUvti  for  Sinope.  SeUm 
made  another  venture  in  September,  17781  but  was  again  deteated.  The 
Russians  now  caused  all  the  Armenian  and  Greek  families  in  the  Krim 
to  migrate  to  Russia.    They  were  sent  for  the  most  part  to  Ekaterinosla^ 
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the  fonner  Azo^  and  were  ttghced  by  some  Rus$iaD  faBMlirti  This  was 
very  displeasing  to  the  Khan  as  well  as  to  the  emigraBts,  whose  consent 
was  not  asked.  Messrs.  Storch  and  Tooke  say  It  was  vohmtary,  hot  it 
is  unlikely  that  seventy-five  thousand  people,  men  and  women,  should 
abandon  their  old  land  and  possessions  and  settle  in  the  stq^ 
abandoned  by  the  Nogais,  and  where  they  perished  of  cold.*^  The 
Tartars  became  alarmed  at  this  movement,  and  many  of  them  migrated 
to  Circassia  and  Turkey.  It  was  carried  out  successfully  by  Prince 
ProsoroCski  and  Suwarof  RimniskL  The  Khan  continued  his  military 
measures,  equipped  a  body  of  three  thousand  Cossadn  (dressed  in  the 
Polish  way  and  wearing  hussar  caps),  and  duly  exercised  his  cannoniers, 
who  were  so  well  trained  that  they  could  fire  eight  times  a  minute.  The 
Russians  had  given  him  two  hundred  cannons  to  defend  Baghchi 
Serai.  He  also  struck  money  in  his  own  name.  On  one  side 
was  the  name  of  the  mint-place,  Baghchi  Serai  or  Kafia,  and  on  the 
other  *'  Khan  Shahin  Girai  ben  Ahmed  Girai  Sultan.'M'  By  a  treaty 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  signed  on  the  5th  of  July,  1779,  ^ 
Russians  undertook  to  evacuate  the  Krim,  and  agreed  that  the  Khan, 
after  being  duly  elected  by  the  Tartars,  should  receive  confirmation  from 
the  Sultan,}  and  after  some  delay  investiture  was  granted  to  Shahin  in 
November  of  that  year.  In  tents  erected  for  the  purpose  near  Kafia,  but 
the  Porte  was  not  really  reconciled.  In  October,  1780,  Shahin  heard 
from  his  kaimakhan  at  Taman  that  the  Divan  had  sent  one  Suliman 
Agha  to  Sudak  to  arouse  an  insurrection  among  the  Nogais,  and  to 
impress  on  the  latter  and  the  Circassians  that  they  were  not  dependent 
on  the  Krim  but  immediately  subject  to  Turkey.  This  was  doubtless  to 
prevent  Russia  from  Uying  claim  in  any  way  to  rule  those  peoples.  He 
was  ordered  to  offer  an  asykim  in  Rumelia  to  all  who  wished  to  migrate, 
and  we  are  told  that  an  aul  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  ftmilies,  com- 
manded by  Suliman  Oghlu  murza,  of  the  Nogai  tribe  Kazak,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  offer.  The  Abkhassians,  on  the  other  hand,  attacked  Sudak 
and  bturnt  the  magazines  there.  Suliman's  emissaries  also  persuaded  the 
Kuban  Tartars  to  rise.  Two  Russian  frigates  were  sent  against  thenv 
and  they  were  vigorously  repelled. 

The  migration  of  the  Christians  had  caused  much  land  inthe  Krim  to 
go  out  of  cultivation,  while  the  exactions  of  the  Khan  increased  the 
distress  of  the  people  who  were  left  behind.  The  German  whom  he  had 
employed  to  coin  his  money  went  to  Constantinople  and  reported  that 
he  owed  him  more  than  forty  thousand  roubles.  The  Khan,  instead  of 
courting  the  alliance  of  the  Sultan,  had  accepted  the  rank  of  captain  in 
the  Russian  raiment  Preobagtnski,  in  which  he  had  formerly  been 
lieutenant.  There  were  not  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  people  left 
in  the  Krim,  and  sixty  thousand  in  the  Kuban,  the  rest  had  either  been 
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transported  to  RnstUt  or  retired  to  Turkey.  Tliis  was  in  17S1.  Next 
year  (le^  1782)  the  people  of  Krim  were  reduced  to  fifty  thousand  soub, 
of  whom  four  hundred  and  fifty  were  at  Kai&u  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
1777  the  Tartar  contingent  which  fought  with  the  Russians  had  been 
forty  thousand  strong,  wdl  armed  and  mounted. 

Meaniddle  the  new  town  of  Cherson,  built  under  the  treaty  of 
Kainaiji  grew  very  fast  Great  magasines  were  built  there,  and  a 
new  town  was  prcjected  at  Ghibaka.*  The  Khan's  revenue,  never- 
theless, did  not  decrease,  he  still  drew  1900,000*-  ;^ii2,5oo  steriing> 
or  2,786/X)o£,  from  tiie  Krim,  without  counting  the  Russian  dole. 
The  Porte  continued  to  intrigue  against  him,  and  now  incited  two 
of  his  dder  brothers,  Bdiadur  Girai,  who  was  kalga  in  the  Kuban, 
and  Arslan,  who  was  charged  to  regulate  various  matters  with  the 
garrison  of  Sudak,  against  him.  The  latter,  after  several  pre* 
tended  or  real  grievances,  rebe&ed  and  joined  his  brother.  Some 
troops  trained  in  the  Russian  fashion  marched  against  them  and 
were  beaten.  Bdiadur  marched  on  to  Kaffa,  and  tiie  Khan  retired  to 
Yenikale  to  join  the  Russian  commander.  The  princ^  Tartars 
informed  Bdiadur,  who  set  up  datms  to  the  throne;,  that  he  could  not 
mount  it  unless  he  would  diadiaige  Shahin^  debts.  They  also  advised 
the  latter  to  summon  die  chiefo  of  the  nation  to  {ffoceed  to  elect  a 
sovereign.  He  remained  at  Kertch,  which  belonged  to  the  Russians,  and 
did  not  reply.  They  then  sent  some  ads-maxar  or  petitUms,  signed  by 
all  the  diieft  of  the  hwdesyto  Constmtfaiople  and  ^  Pelorsbmg.  This 
was  in  September,  17S2.  All  the  Crimean  poiU  were  now  blockaded  by 
the  Russians,  whose  operations  were  supposed  to  be  directed  by  the 
Khan.  Daring  this  confusion  Bakht  Gind  again  set  up  pretensions  to 
the  thrmie.  He  went  to  Karasu  to  await  the  confiimalton  which  he 
had  asked  from  die  Forte.  Shahin  Gind  also  re-entered  the  Krim  at 
the  head  of  the  Russian  troops.  The  people  were  cleariy  cowed,  and  we 
are  told  diat  a  single  disdiaige,  which  killed  five  or  six,  dkpentd  the 
most  mntinotts.  Kelly,  who  does  not  name  his  authority^  says  that 
Prince  Paul  Potemkin  caused  above  thirty  thousand  Tartars,  of  every 
age  and  sex,  to  be  massacred  in  cold  blood,  and  thus  gained  lor  his 
cousin  the  easily  won  tide  of  the  Tanrian,  and  the  post  of  Grand 
Admiral  of  the  Black  Sea*  and  Govemcnr-General  of  Tauris.t  Shahin 
made  a  show  of  being  reconciled  with  his  brothers,  but  the  Porte  stood 
aloof^  He  was  reproached  with  his  friendship  for  the  infidels,  and  was 
suspected  of  having  secredy  abjured  the  faith.  These  continual  troubles, 
which  were  largely  fomented  no  doubt  by  Russian  intrigues,  at  length 
detennined  the  Empress  to  definitely  appropriate  the  Krim,  and  her 
frnroorite  Potemkin  made  huge  praparataons  for  carrying  out  tor  wishes, 
and  collected  three  censidnal^  armies ;  but  force  was  unnecessary. 

*id^4f^  tOp.ck,u.Ss. 
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By  a  new  treaty  made  with  Tarkeyi  which  was  ratified  on  the  2ist  of 
Sef>tend>ery  1783,  the  Krim,  with  the  island  of  Taman  and  the  district  of 
Kuban,  were  definitely  ceded  to  Russia,  and  the  Dardanelles  were  thrown 
open  to  her  for  a  limited  number  of  war  ships,  and  all  merchant  vessels 
except  those  engaged  in  carrying  timber.*  Shahin  Girai  resigned  the 
throne  and  retired,  first  to  Voronetz  and  then  to  Kahiga,  where  he 
was  to  have  had  a  pension  of  <me  hundred  thocsand  roubles,  and  to 
have  been  treated  as  a  sovereign  prince.t  According  to  Kellyy  the  Khan. 
Girai  never  received  this  salary,  which  was  appropriated  by  Potemkin, 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  in  actual  want4  He  at  leiigth  detennined 
to  set  out  for  Constantinople,  where  he  was  received  with  distinction, 
but  was  afterwards  exiled  to  Rhodes.  One  day  as  he  was  leaving  his 
bath  he  was  strangled  by  the  emifsaries  of  the  Porte,  and  his  head  was 
sent  to  Constantinople.1 

Shahin  Girai  was  a  nuw  of  good  figure,  with  a  piercing  eye  and 
very  fidr  understanding.  He  was  very  pak^  and  constantly  wore  a 
bUck  silk  handkerdiief  on  hju^  head,  which  was  carried  up  on  each 
side  of  his  face  from  under  his  dun,  and  tied  above  his  turban.  His 
laundress,  we  are  told,  discovered  by  the  little  circles  which  it  kft  on  his 
shirts  that  he  always  wore  a  coat  of  mail  under  his  dothes.  He  was 
personally  brave,  and  a  story  was  told  of  him  that  on  one  occasion, 
having  taken  shdter  from  his  subjects  with  the  Russians,  an  army  of 
thirty  thousand  hisuigents  mardied  against  his  defimders,  wtarenpon  he 
stole  away  from  the  small  Russian  army  in  the  night,  and  rode  rig^  into 
the  midst  of  the  rebels,  and  asked  what  their  grievances  were.  This  so 
disconcerted  them  that  they  confessed  that  they  had  no  personal  enmity 
towards  him,  but  had  been  led  away  by  certain  murzas.  The  latter  were 
in  turn  summoned,  .and  not  having  any  real  grievance,  the  Khan 
ordered  the  soUUers  to  hang  th^m  up,  which  they  accordhigly  did,  where- 
upon he  rtjoined  his  Russian  friends. 

His  mode  of  life  was  very  simple.  He  never  had  more  than  one  dish 
at  taUe,  consisting  of  boiled  rice  and  mutton  in  the  Tartar  style,  with 
water  for  his  drink.  After  which  he  took  some  coflfee,  and  sddom 
smoked  except  idien  alone.  His  State  chamber  when  in  Russia  had  only 
a  tow  Turkish  sofit  in  it,  and  at  night  a  high  silver  candlestick  stood  in 
the  middle  of  die  room,  on  the  floor,  irith  one  candle  in  it  He  generally 
wore  ^ves,  as  he  had  a  custom  of  throwing  a  six<^pound  cannon  ball 
from  one  hand  to  another,  while  he  sat  <:onversing.  He  was  very  fond 
of  hawking  and  hunting,  and  th^  Archbishop  of  Voronets  having  given 
vp  to  hhn  his  country  house,  he  presented  him  in  turn  with  a  large  rich 
cUDSs  set  with  diamonds,  such  as  Russian  archbishops  wear  <m  their 
breasts  suspended  from  the  neck  by  a  blue  ribbon.    He  put  up  several 
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Chinese  kiosks  in  the  garden,  where  the  neighbouring  gentry  visited  him 
and  generally  received  some  present  He  was  very  generous,  and  on 
one  occasion  sent  a  diamond  ring  worth  two  thousand  rouUes  to  a  much- 
respected  minister  at  St  Petersburg.  The  court  prevented  its  delivety, 
and  bade  the  messenger  tell  his  master  that  a  present  to  a  Russian  mmister 
was  improper.  The  Khan  replied  with  ironical  severity,  "that  the 
Russians  did  not  hoM  these  opinions  while  he  had  ministers.''  Catherine 
having  sent  him  a  ribbon  of  St  Andrew  with  a  diamond  crescent,  instead 
of  the  cross  and  saint  hanging  to  it  as  usual,  he  remarked  that  if  the 
usual  insignia  had  been  appended  to  it  his  religion  would  have  forbidden 
him  to  wear  it,  and  without  them  it  was  only  a  piece  of  ribbon  with  a 
trinket  which  he  declined  accepting.* 

On  Its  absorption  by  Russia,  the  Krim  was  united  with  tlte  eastern 
porti<m  of  the  land  of  the  Nogais,  and  constituted  the  province  of 
Taurida,  which  was  administered  by  a  governor-general,  and  divided 
into  the  seven  districts  or  circles  of  Simpheropol,  Lcvcopol,  Eupatoria, 
Perekop,  Dneprovsk,  Mefitopol,  and  Tanagoria.^  Thus  passed  away 
the  last  fragment  of  the  vast  empire  which  had  been  founded  by  Jingis 
Khan,  and  which  had  subsisted  so  long. 

It  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  conclude  this  chapter  with  a  con- 
densed notice  of  the  form  of  Government  which  subsisted  in  the 
Krim.,  This  was  rather  a  limited  monarchy  than  such  a  despotism 
as  is  generally  met  with  in  the  East  The  Khan  received  no  tax 
from  the  people,  nor  could  he  curtail  the  privileges  of  the  nobles,  nor 
punish  one  of  their  order  without  the  concurrence  of  the  begs,  and 
Mengli  Girai  in  vain  tried  to  subordinate  the  heads  of  the  great  houses 
to  his  vizier.  The  Khans  were  treated  with  great  deference  at  Constan- 
tinople When  one  of  them  went  there  he  was  received  as  a  king,  the 
vizier  and  grandees  went  out  to  meet  him  and  to  escort  him  into  the  city 
and  he  sat  and  took  coffee  with  the  Sultan  himself.  Like  him,  he  wore  an 
aigrette  and  received  the  hqmage  of  the  heads  of  the  janissaries.  When- 
ever he  visited  a  town  the  pasha  or  aga  of  the  janissaries  would  attend 
him,  and  walk  at  his  horsed  head  till  he  told  them  to  mount.}  His 
army  was  at  one  time  very  considerable,  and  he  could  put  in  the  field  trom 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  to  two  hundred  thousand  men.  In  this 
anny  each  grandee  went  with  his  retainers,  and  each  soldier  provided 
himsdf  with  three  months'  provisions.  His  revenue  consisted  of  fifty 
thousand  piastres  from  the  salt-dues  and  customs  of  Gosleve,  thirty 
thousand  from  similar  receipts  at  Orkapi  or  Perekop,  eight  thousand 
from  the  hetman  or  governor  of  Dubossar  (a  small  town  on  the  Dniester), 
fifteen  thousand  from  the  Government  of  Yali  in  the  Bujiak,  four  thousand 
eight  hundred  from  the  Government  of  Kavshan,  twelve  thousand  from 
the  Bal  Aktshesi  or  honey  dues  paid  by  the  princes  of  Moldavia  and 
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Wallachia(ei^t  thoaiand  by  the  former  and  ibur  ihoasand  by  thelatterX 
two  thousand  five  hundred  from  the  customs  at  Ka£Ei,  and  six  thousand 
from  the  appanages  in  Turkey;  aitogether  only  one  hundred  and  twenty* 
eight  thousand  three  hundred  piastres  or  focur  hundred  thousand  ducats ; 
and  out  of  this  he  had  to  pay  various  sums  to  different  officers  and  towards 
the  expense  of  the  postal  revenue.*  The  Khan  also  received  a  ceitain 
income  from  the  estates  of  those  who  left  no  rdatives  nearer  than  the 
eighth  degree,  and  the  taxes  from  the  villages  of  the  Chelebis.  Each  of 
the  princes  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  sent  the  Khan  on  hb  accession  a 
carriage  drawn  by  six  horses.  The  former  also  sent  him  two  thousand 
sequins,  and  the  latter  one  thousand.  They  were  also  constrained  to 
make  continual  presents.  Presents  were  also  frequently  sent  him  by  the 
Turkish  grandees  and  by  foreign  princes.  In  his  intercourse  with  the 
latter  the  Khan  styled  himself  Emperor  of  the  Tartars,  Circassians,  and 
of  Da^^iestan,  but  he  wrote  more  modestly  to  the  Porte.  All  the  Royal 
princes  were  styled  Sultan.  They  lived  partly  in  the  Krim  and  in 
Circassia,  and  partly  on  their  appanages  in  Rumelia.  The  Ottoman 
Sultan  had  not  the  power  of  decreeing  their  execution  for  any  cause 
whatever.t  Each  of  the  Sultans  had  a  suite  of  a  certain  number  o^ 
munas  belonging  to  the  principal  frunilies,  who  were  fed  and  clothed  by 
him.  When  a  Sultan  became  impecunious  he  would  send  off  a  mursa  to 
some  pasha  with  a  polite  note  and  a  present  of  a  Tartar  knife,  a  pair  of 
pistols,  &c.  This  was  a  hint  that  he  wanted  money,  which  was  duly  sent 
him,  for  such  a  Sultan  might  some  day  become  a  Khan ;  and  there  ia  a 
Turkish  and  Tartar  proverb,  ^'  That  one  shouki  fear  a  Sultan,  even  if  no 
bigger  than  the  handle  of  a  whip.'^t  '^^  ^^^^^^  of  the  Khans  and 
other  princes  of  the  Krim  were  always  slaves,  and  generally  Circassians. 
They  dkl  not  marry  among  thehr  own  people.  The  princesses  were  not 
looked  upon  as  such,  but  merely  as  instruntents  for  producing  Suhansi 
and  were  sometimes  treated  very  badly  by  their  sons,  who  cccasionally 
even  put  them  to  death.  Their  devotion  to  the  Sultans,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  just  as  marked.  On  the  Khan's  death  they  joined  the  harem 
of  his  sons,  who  did  not  admit  them,  however,  to  their  table.  They 
stood  while  their  sons  ate,  and  only  sat  at  table  on  their  invitation.|  As 
soon  as  the  boys  left  their  mothei^s  knee  they  were  put  under  charge  of 
governors,  and  the  majority  of  the  Khans  did  honour  to  their  training. 
Generosity  was  a  cardinal  virtue  with  them,  and  they  would  give  every- 
thing they  had,  even  their  clothes.  When  bidden  to  be  prudent,  they 
askedif  a  prince  of  their  house  was  ever  known  to  die  of  hunger.  The 
chief  part  of  the  Khan's  Income  was  q>ent  in  providing  for  the  poorer 
gentry  in  his  suite.  Most  of  the  Royal  princes  were  brought  up  in 
Circassia,  amoi^g  the  tributary  begs,  who  were  proud  of  being  the  ataUks 
or  tutofs  of  the  Sultans,  and  of  teaching  them  the  arts  of  war. 
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Tbe  princesses  of  the  Royal  house  generally  lived  in  the  harems  of 
their  nearest  relatives.  They  were  on|y  married  to  morzas  of  the  Shirin 
tribe  or  to  those  of  the  other  leading  clans,  and  occasionally,  to  Turks 
of  eminent  portion.  The  hand  of  a  princess  was  generally  conferred 
upon  a  poor  gentleman,  and  her  dower  became  his  fortune ;  besides  the 
money  of  which  this  consisted  there  was  also  the  dokns  dokusleme  or 
the  "nine  times  nine,''  i>.,  eighty-one  pelisses,  eighty-one  kaftans,  eighty- 
one  chemisses,  eighty-one  mattresses  of  tissue  of  gold,  silver,  and  silk, 
eighty-one  rich  coveriets,  and  eighty-one  sheets.  If  the  Khan  could  not 
afliord  these  presenU  the  princess  was  not  married,  and  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  a  Sultan  on  mounting  the  throne  was  to  provide  handsomely 
for  his  female  relatives.  The  husbands  of  the  princesses  were  often  the 
subjects  of  much  jealousy  and  ill-will.  Peyssonel  mentions  that  a  Shirin 
beg  named  Haji  Chil,  who  married  a  daughter  of  Devlet  Girai  Khan, 
had  to  fly  and  to  be  a  vagabond  to  escape  from  his  enraged  wife.  When- 
ever a  murxa  went  to  bed  with  a  princess  he  had  to  get  into  the  bed  at 
the  foot,  to  wash  her  feet,  and  to  ask  her  permisstcn  to  enter.* 

The  six  chief  officers  of  the  court  were  the  kalga,  the  nureddin,  the  orb^, 
and  three  seraskiers  or  generals,  besides  two  dignitaries  for  the  princesses, 
the  anabeg  and  die  ulughkhanL  On  these  officials  I  shall  have  a  note  at 
the  end  of  this  chapter.  Besides  these  there  were  several  great  officers 
of  State,  as  the  mufti  or  chief  judge,  who  had  precedence  at  the  Divan 
next  to  the  Sultans  and  the  Shurin  beg.  His  fetvas  or  decisions  guided 
the  kadhis  or  inferior  judges.  In  the  Krim  he  was  the  custodian  of  the 
vakufs  or  ecclesiastical  property,  as  the  mosques,  hospitals^  colleges, 
khans,  and  public  fountains.  His  orders  were  carried  out  by  the 
muteveliis  (»r  directors. 

The  Virier  or  prime  minister  differed  from  the  Ottoman  Virier,  in  that 
he  never  commanded  the  army,  and  did  not  read  the  decrees  of  the  Divan, 
which  were  duties  of  the  Khan  himself.  In  the  latter's  absence  from  the 
Krim,  however,  he  was  appointed  kaimakam  or  deputy.  His  income 
consisted  of  five  thousand  piastres  from  the  dues  at  Gosleve,  one  thousand 
five  hundred  from  the  Khan,  6ve  hundred  from  the  hooey-dues  of 
Moldavia,  one  thousand  from  the  hetman  of  Dubossar,  two  thousand 
from  the  voivode  of  Yali,  and  two  thousand  four  hundred  from  the 
Subashi  of  Kavshan ;  also  the  revenues  of  six  villages  in  the  Krim,  whose 
Christian  inhabitants  had  to  find  him  twenty-four  purses  of  besheliks  or 
one  thousand  five  hundred  piastres,  and  when  he  went  on  a  campaign  a 
certain  iltomber  of  horses  and  carts  and  a  state  tent.  The  Kadi  asker  was 
the  Provost  Marshal,  and  also  decided  causes  among  the  nobles.  He  had 
the  ttonunation  of  a  number  of  kadiliks.  The  Khasnadar  Bashi  or  grand 
treasurer  had  charge  of  the  exchequer.  The  Defterdar  was  a  kind  of 
controUer-genend,  and  kept  the  Sute  documents  wmd  accounts.    On  the 
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Khan's  death  he  sealed  his  goods,  and  they  remained  sealed  Ux  three 
days.  The  Ashtagi  Beg  or  grand  equerry  attended  the  Khan's  person, 
and  he]d  the  stirmp  for  him  to  mount ;  the  Kilerji  Bashi  or  chief  of  the 
household  managed  his  palace ;  the  Kusheji  Bashi  or  grand  £slco&er,  a 
post  always  filled  by  a  Nogai  nobleman,  handed  the  Khan  his  falcon  and 
received  it  from  him  again ;  the  Divan  Effendi  or  secretary  of  Stale 
controlled  the  correspondence  of  the  Khan  and  the  foreign  afiairs  of  the 
Khanate;  the  Kapiji  Bashi  or  chamberlain  introduced  ambassadors, 
added  the  Khan's  seal  to  documents,  and  was  present  at  the  Divan  with 
a  silver  wand ;  the  Kapiji  Kiaiassi,  whose  stave  was  ornamented  with 
silver,  was  the  grand  usher  of  the  Divan.  Except;  the  posts  of  mufti,  of 
Kadi  asker,  and  Divan  Effendt,  the  offices  of  State  were  monopolised  by 
the  murzas.  Among  the  body  officers  of  the  Khan  we  find  the  Selictar  or 
sword-bearer,  the  Kutler  agassi,  who  punished  the  murzas  when  culpable ; 
the  little  Kasnadar  or  Khan's  private  treasurer,  the  Bashi  Chiokadar  or 
first  foot-servant,  the  Aghir  Kiaiassi  or  superintendent  of  the  stables, 
the  Serachi  Bashi  or  superintendent  of  the  carriages,  the  Kasne 
Kiatibi  or  clerk  of  the  treasury,  the  Muassebe  Kiatibi  or  secretary 
of  accounts,  the  Kiatibs  or  secretaries  of  the  Divan  Efiendi,  the 
Sherbechi  or  cup-bearer,  the  Chesheniguier  (who  dressed  the  Khan's 
taUe  and  tasted  the  meats  before  him),  the  Aschi  Bashi  or  chief  cook, 
forty  pages  under  the  orders  of  the  Selictar,  twelve  Circassian  pages 
under  the  Sherbechi,  eight  cooks,  four  officers,  twenty-four  footmen, 
twelve  palfrey-men,  twenty-four  men  in  chaige  of  the  falcons,  and  sue  in 
chaige  of  the  dogs.  There  was  also  a  Mehter  Bashi  or  chief  of 
musicians,  who  drew  a  revenue  from  the  gipseys  In  the  Khan's  dominions. 

In  the  harem  there  were  two  Kislar  agas  and  four  eunuchs.  Hie 
Khan's  sons  each  had  his  own  establishment* 

The  people  of  Krim  were  divided  into  freemen,  freedmen  (called 
Terkhans),  and  slaves.  The  freemen  consisted  of  nobles  and  plebeians; 
the  slaves  consisted  entirely  of  foreigners  (i./.,  of  captives,  Circassians, 
Abkhasians,  Georgians,  Kalmuks  or  Europeans,  and  their  descendants. 
The  Tartar  polity  was  a  very  aristocratic  one,  and  the  nobles  were  hdd 
in  high  esteem.  The  murzas  considered  it  derogatory  to  trade,  and- 
married  only  with  their  own  class ;  their  children  by  concubines,  how-* 
ever,  were  held  legitimate!  as  the  Mussulman  code  provides. 

The  murzas  were  of  two  classes,  those  descended  from  the  ancient 
conquerors  of  Krim  and  the  Kaplkulis  who  became  noble  by  then- 
ancestors  having  filled  some  important  office  in  the  State.  TBt  former 
class  consists  of  five  families,  divided  into  a  great  number  of  branches. 
Each  of  these  families  had  its  own  beg,  who  was  always  the  oldest  of  iu 
leaders.  Each  member  bore  the  family  name  together  with  that  he 
required  at  his  drciuicision.    Details  of  these  £unilies  will  be  found  in 
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a  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  The  utmost  etiquette  and  formality 
were  observed  in  the  mtercoiirse  of  the  noUes ;  a  prescribed  order  of 
precedence  ruled  their  several  positions,  which  was  broken  through, 
however,  by  young  men  of  a  superior  family  giving  place  to  old  men  of 
an  inferior  one.  Drinking  was  permitted  for  three  days  at  marriage 
feasts.  Sultans  always  ate  apart,  and  when  several  were  present,  apart 
from  one  another.  They  were  waited  on  by  their  host  with  his  cap  under 
his  arm.  On  drinking  each  other's  healths,  they  saluted  by  uncovering 
themselves  in  the  European  fashion,  Quarrels  were  exceedingly  rare 
among  them,  and  domestic  virtue  seems  to  have  been  at  a  high  standard. 
The  land  in  the  Krim  was  divided  into  fiefs*  which  were  held  by  the 
nobles.  A  certain  number  of  fiefs  and  villages  formed  a  Kadilik,  of 
which  there  were  forty-eight  in  the  Krim,  and  of  these,  those  of  Yeni- 
kale,  Kaffa,  Sudak,  and  Mankup  belonged  to  the  Turkish  Sultan* 
These  fiefs  "were  hereditar>'  and  independent.  The  JChan  drew  no 
revenue  from  them,  but  whenever  he  went  to  war  each  Kadilik  supplied 
one  thousand  besheliks.  and  a  cart  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  loaded 
with  biscuit  or  millet.  At  first  the  Khans  received  a  tribute  of  a  sheep 
from  each  house.  This  was  remitted  by  Mengli  Girai.  One  of  his 
successors  exacted  a  sheep  from  each  mosque,  but  even  this  was  after- 
wards abolished.  The  estates  of  the  nobles  were  tilled  by  their  slaves, 
and  they  had  power  to  sell  or  subinfieudate  them,  the  mesne  tenant  paying 
a  rent  of  grain  or  honey,  and  five  per  cent  on  his  sheep,  while  his  cattle 
were  free.  Besides  this  they  also  received  a  tax  of  twenty-five  besheliks 
or  ten  French  sous  a  head  from  each  Jew  and  Christian.  Thefy  also  had 
the  right  to  a  certain  quantity  of  labour  annually,  and  became  the  heirs 
of  any  of  their  vassals  leaving  no  relatives  nearer  than  the  eighth  degree. 
The  murzas  of  the  five  great  families  in  each  Kadilik  elected  the  local 
judges.  Ceitain  fiefs  in  the  Krim  were  devoted  to  the  support  of 
certain  official  posts.  Another  kind  of  tenure  was  created  when  the 
Khan  assigned  some  uncultivated  land  to  some  rich  peasants,  in  order 
to  cultivate  it  and  plant  villages  there.  These  people  were  called 
Chelebis.  These  tenants  depended  directly  on  the  Khan,  who  received 
their  rents.  The  Chelebis  had  no  rights  over  their  cultivators.  The  only 
regular  troops  in  the  Krim  were  the  segbans  or,  as  Peyssonel  calls  them, 
the  seimans,  who  acted  as  the  Khan*s  body  guards,  and  were  paid  by  the 
Porte.  They  were  divided  into  bairaks  or  companies  of  thirty  men,  which 
were  commanded  by  bulukbashis  or  captains,  under  a  colonel>in-chief 
called  Bashi-bulukbashi.  In  time  of  peace  the  segbans  consisted  of 
twenty  bairaks  and  of  forty  in  time  of  war.  The  council  before  each  war 
was  attended  by  the  begs  of  the  five  chief  tribes  or  their  proxies  and 
other  grandees,  and  it  decided  how  many  men  each  fief  should  furnish, 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  kadhis. 

Every  free  vassal  was  liable  to  serve,  and  those  who  remained  behind 
had  to  equip  and  mount  those  who  went  to  the  war.    Each  man  served 
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in  the  squad  fonned  by  his  setguior,  and  each  aqviad  made  a  bairik 
distinguished  by  a  difibrently  coloured  pennon.  The  oldest  noble  com- 
manded the  bairalb  and  the  other  murzas  of  the  same  name  marched 
under  his  orders.  In  large  fomilies  each  branch  formed  a  fteparate  bairak. 
Besides  the  captain  there  was  a  bairakdar  or  ensign  in  each  squad.  The 
Chelebis  from  different  quarters  formed  one  corps  under  one  banner, 
generally  commanded  t^  the  Khan's  selictar.  Peyssonel  praises  the 
sobriety  of  the  Tartar  soldiers.  When  a  war  was  undertaken  on  the 
Khan's  own  account,  as  in  the  case  of  some  Circassian  campaigns,  the 
Khan  defrayed  the  cost  If  it  was  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the  Porte  the 
latter  paid  Marauding  in  a  friendly  country  was  punishable  with  the 
bastinado.  In  r^;ard  to  looting,  each  soldier  brought  his  share  into 
hotch-pot,  wbicti  was  duly  divided,  the  seraskier  or  general  getting 
one-tenth.* 

Justice  among  the  Tartars  was  much  nu>re  pure  than  among  the  Turks. 
The  Kadhis  or  judges  of  Baghchi  Serai,  Akmejid,  Gosleve,  and  Orkapi, 
and  among  the  Nogais,  were  appointed  by  the  Khan  hims^.  In  other 
places  by  the  Kadi  asker,  or  by  the  Porte.  The  first  class  had  juris- 
diction in  all  cases,  criminal  and  civil,  not  involving  capital  punishment. 
There  was  an  appeal  from  them  to  the  Divan.  The  tribunal  of  the 
Kadi  asker  supervised  the  disputes,  &c.,  among  the  murzas.  The  Divan 
or  Grand  Council  of  the  Khan  was  presided  over  by  the  latter,  assisted 
by  the  sultans,  the  kalga,  nureddin,  orbeg,  the  seraskiers  of  Bujiak, 
Yedisan,  and  the  Kuban,  the  Shirin  beg,  the  mufti,  the  vizier,  kaki  asker, 
the  khasnadar  bashi,  the  defterdar,  the  ashtaji  beg,  the  kilerji  bashi, 
the  Divan  effendi^  the  naib  or  lieutenaiit  of  the  kazi  lesker,  the  shdr 
kadissi  or  judge  of  the  town,  the  kuUar  agassi,  the  kapiji  bashi,  the 
kapijilar,  and  the  kiaiassi,  and  the  bashi-buhikbasfai  or  colonel  of  the 
guards  generally  acted  as  chamberlain  to  the  assembly,  but  had  no  vote. 
The  decision  of  the  Divan  was  proclaimed  by  the  kazi  lesker. 

In  the  case  of  public  crimes,  as  robberies  and  assassinations  on  the 
highways,  issuing  false  money,  and  generally  where  the  Khan's  official 
was  the  prosecutor,  he  had  the  delmquent  executed  himself;  but  when 
the  prosecutor  was  a  private  person^  or  when  some  relative  of  the  victim 
demanded  the  punishment  of  the  murderer,  the  latter  was  handed  over 
to  him  when  found  guilty,  and  he  either  executed  him  himself  or 
employed  some  one  to  do  it  Such  executions  took  place  on  a  bridge 
opposite  the  seraglio.  The  prosecutor  could  remit  the  punishment  if  he 
liked,  or  accept  a  fine.  Peyssonel  reports  that  in  1753  a  young  girl, 
having  in  her  hands  the  hfo  of  her  brother  s  murderer,  refosed  to  accept 
a  fine  and  hersdf  cut  off  his  head  with  a  sword  .t 

Beside  its  judicial  functions,  the  Divan  also  had  control  of  the  general 
administration  of  the  kingdom,  except  in  questions  of  war,  in  matters 

*  /i^aSj-iSS.  t  Of.  cit«  j(93. 
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relating  to  the  Porte  and  to  the  khan  himself.  These  matters  were 
settled  by  the  Khan's  privy  council,  consisting  of  the  kalga,  the  nureddin, 
the  orbeg,  the  seraskiers,  the  vizier,  the  kadi  asker,  the  five  chief  begs, 
and  the  deptities  of  the  various  branches  of  the  five  chief  noble  families. 
When  the  Khan  was  on  a  campaign  all  matters  were  controlled  by  the 
council  of  war.  The  kalga  and  the  seraskiers  of  the  Nogais  had  their 
special  divans.  The  Khan,  like  the  Sultan,  put  his  seal  at  the  head  of 
State  documents.  He  had  a  great  seal  for  State  documents^  and  a  small 
seal  on  his  ring.  1  he  latter  was  used  when  he  wrote  on  very  urgent 
business  and  "  meant  to  have  his  way."* 

The  only  coins  in  use  in  the  Krim  were  made  of  txtse  silver,  having  a 
large  alloy  of  copper.  These  coins  were  called  besheliks  (/>.,  pieces  of 
five)  since  they  were  worth  five  Crimean  aspres.  Twenty  besheliks  made 
a  Crimean  piastre,  which  was  merely  a  money  of  account.  The  profits  of 
the  mint  were  held  cortjointly  with  those  of  the  salt-pans  of  Orkapi,  and 
were  generally  farmed  by  Armenians  or  Jews.  The  farmer  was  decorated 
with  a  kaftan,  like  the  other  officials.  The  proportion  of  silver  to  alloy 
when  Peyssonel  wrote  was  15  to  85,  and  it  took  one  hundred  drachms  of 
this  mixture  to  make  four  hundred  and  eighty -five  besheliks.  From  the 
time  of  Haji  Sehm  Girai  Khan  to  those  of  Selim  Girai  Khan  the  money 
had  been  much  finer,  and  contained  about  onc-lialf  of  silver.t 

The  dues  received  from  the  grain  of  tiie  Nogais  of  Yambolik  were 
devoted  to  defraying  the  cost  of  the  posting  in  the  Krim..  TThis  was 
quite  free  when  an  order  from  the  Khan  had  been  obtained,  which  alo«e 
authorised  travelling  in  this  way.  The  post  stations  were  at  Ulokla  - 
karam,  Orkapi,  Kajanbak.Gosleve,  Baghchi  Serai,  Akmejid,  Karasu,  Kafik, 
Kertch,  Yenikale,  Taman,  and  Kaphi.  They  did  not  extend  outside  the 
Krim  beyond  Otchakof.    At  each  post  station  there  were  sixty  horses.t 

The  Tartars  were  rigid  Sunni  Muhammedan8,like  the  Turktof  Constan- 
tinof^e,  Rumelia,  and  Asia  Minor.  They  were  well  educated,  there  being 
colleges  in  all  the  towns.  The  Nogais,  on  the  other  hand,  were,  like  the 
modem  Kazaks,  very  indifferent  Mussulmans,  which  gave  rise  to  a  happy 
answer  by  an  Armenian  coachman  of  Selamet  Girai  Khan.  Being  pressed 
to  become  a  Mussulman,  he  replied  he  would  not,  but  to  oblige  his  master 
he  did  not  mind  becoming  a  Nogai.  There  were  many  Jews  in  the 
Krim,  who  belonged  to  the  Karait  sect,  and  who  claimed  to  have 
originally  come  from  Bukhara.  They  had  several  privileges  not  enjoyed 
by  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  which  were  obtained  for  them  by  a  Jew 
doctor,  who  ured  a  sister  of  Haji  Selim  Girai  Khan  of  some  disease, 
the  Tartars  were  very  tolerant,  and  Christians  of  diflferent  denonlinations 
abounded  in  the  Krim,  the  Armenians  being  the  most  numerous.  The 
population  of  the  Krim  once  amounted  to  at  least  half  a  million.  Its  fint 
serious  diminution  took  place  in  i77S,when.  as  I  have  mentioned,  a  lai^ 
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number  of  its  Christian  inhabitants  were  transported  to  Rossia.  A  still 
larger  movement  took  place  in  1785  to  178S,  soon  after  the  Russians 
took  possession  of  the  country.  Many  Tartars  then  migrated  to 
Anatolia  and  Rumelia,  where  almost  all  the  survivors  of  the  Girai  family 
and  many  nobles  also  retiied.  When  a  census  was  taken  in  1793  there 
were  in  the  Taurida  only  85,805  males  and  71,328  females,  together 
I57»i25  persons  of  all  ages.*  This  number  afterwards  increased,  but  the 
Tartars  have  ever  since  then  been  more  or  less  migrating  to  Turkey,  and 
large  numbers  of  them  have  settled  in  the  Dobruja. 


N9lt  I.— The  highest  dignitary  in  the  Krim,  next  to  the  Khan,  was  the  kalga. 
According  to  the  Turkish  author  Jevdct,  thft  word  it  derived  from  kalgal,  the 
Tartar  form  of  the  TiU'kish  kalsun  or  ktla,  Kalgai  means  ''he  remains,** 
and  the  origin  of  the  title  is  said  to  have  been  that  when  the  Sultan  on  one 
occasion  sent  to  ask  who  would  remain  in  the  Krim  in  Mengli  Girai's  absence, 
the  latter  replied,  **  My  son  Muhammed  remaxns^^  whence  the  Khan's  alter  ego 
or  vicar  came  to  be  called  kalga,t  M.  Vel.  Zernof,  however,  contends  that  it 
is  not  a  mere  institution  of  the  Krim  but  existed  elsewhere,  as  among  the 
Sheibanids.^  On  the  Khan's  death  the  kalga  had  authority  during  the  inter- 
regnum, and  in  the  Khan's  absence  he  commanded  the  army.  His  official 
residence  was  at  Akmejid,  five  leagues  from  Bagbchi  Serai.  Like  the  Khan, 
he  had  his  own  vizier,  defterdar,  his  divan  effendi,  his  Iradhi,  &c.  His  Divan 
sat  daily,  and  had  cognisance  of  crimes  and  disputes  within  the  kalga's  own 
district.  Although  he  could  try  capital  offences  he  could  not  pronounce 
sentence,  but  his  verdict  or  ilham  in  such  cases  was  sent  on  to  the  greater 
Divas,  to  which  also  there  was  an  a|>peal  from  his  court  His  special 
jurisdiction  extended  from  Akmejid  to  Kaffa.  His  income  consisted  of  one 
thousand  piastres  from  the  customs  at  Karasu,  fkv^  thousand  from  the  salt- 
pans  of  Kers,  three  thouMnd  from  the  customs  of  Kafia,  two  thonsand  five 
hundred  fironvthe  honey  dues  of  Moldavia,  and  one  thousand  from  Wallachia, 
which  those  two  provinces  paid  in  additu>n  to  what  they  furnished  to  the  Khan. 
The  kalga  could  not,  like  the  Khan,  make  general  kadiliksor  perquisitions  when 
setting  out  on  a  campaign,  but  was  limited  in  doing  so  to  the  Christians,  from 
whom  he  received  a  certain  number  of  horses,  carts,  and  provisions.!  The  kalga's 
appointment  had  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Portet  which  thereupon  sent  him  a 
pelisse  of  Samur  and  two  thousand  sequins.  \  Next  to  the  kalga  was  the  nureddin, 
the  origin  of  whose  name  and  dignity  in  the  Krim  I  have  alieady  described.^ 
M.  Vel.  Zernof  shows  that  the  title  had  beeh  previously  in  use  among  the 
Nogais,  who  apparently  took  it  from  Nureddin  the  son  of  Idiku.  It  occurs 
among  the  Nogais  as  early  as  1555.**  The  nureddin  was  the  vicar  of  the 
kalga,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  latter  and  the  Khan  took  their  place.  He 
also  had  his  vitter,  defterdar,  divan  efiendi,  and  kadhi,  but  neither  an  ulughani 

•  Krim  Khtas.  38,39.         t  History  of  UmKUm  of  lUsIiiiof;ii.  416.         I  Pallw,  U.  543. 
S  Ptyisoad,  op.  ciir>  asi'299*  I  /<^*i  n^         %  AnU,  515*         **  Op.  dt,  41S. 
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aor  «a  aaib^s.  Ha  had  no  Dhnau  and  Hit  kiihi  had  ao  jorMictioa  cxcapt 
wbM  ha  wmIb  eonmtad  of  tlM  «fmy»  whaa  th»  kadhi  becima  tlM  iM^ 
or  amy  jvdfa.  IBa  oAdal  laaidaaaa  waa  at  Bafhobi  Sacai;  hit  iaaooM  con- 
•ialad  oC  font  thouaand  piaatraa  from  tha  doaa  al  OriM^^,  one  thooaand  fivo 
hnndrad  firom  tha  aatWpana  at  the  tome  placa,  oaa  thouaand  fion  tha  adnt, 
fim  Aooaand  from  tha  Khan*a  hooay-duaa  of  Moldanria,  fiva  hundred  from 
WeDachia,  and  cartahi  hladc  maU  paid  hy  the  Chriatiana.* 

Tha  orfoag  waa  the  fo^^anor  of  Orkapi,  and  waa  tha  third  difnitaiy  of  the 
8tata.  The  office  was  in  aome  caaaa  «onlened  on  mnraaa  of  the  Shliin  tribe 
who  had  diatiagniahad  fhanuelvea.  He  received  five  thooaasd  piastvea  fram 
the  dnea  at  Orlcapi»  three  hoadred  from  the  booey-daea  of  Moldavia,  aad  oaa 
handmd  and  fifty  from  Wallachia.  He  coold  alto  claim  three  aheep  from  each 
herd  that  paatored  in  the  ateppe  of  Orfcepi.t  * 

After  the  three  dignitariea  just  named  caaw  the  seraakiera  or  feoetala  of  the 
three  Nogm  hordea  o^  Bujiak,  Yedisao,  end  Kaban,  who  acted  aa  vieeroya  in 
thoae  diatricU  and  commanded  their  contiagenta  of  troopa.  They  had  their 
offideb  and  divan  like  the  IQian,  and  could  even  tiy  capital  offmoea  among 
the  peaaantt  and  the  marfaa.  The  latter  aonM  appeal  in  civil  caneet  onlyt  lo 
the  Mban'a  Divan.  The  aeratkier  of  the  horde  of  Bujiak  received  a  piaatre 
fi^om  each  hoaae  and  a  aheep  from  each  village,  and  the  horde  waa  obliged  to 
give  him  five  hundred  head  of  cattle  when  entering  on  hie  datiea.  That  of 
YMitaa  recehred  a  piastre  from  eadi  honae»  a  aheep  from  each  anirsa«  heiid  of 
an  aul,  or  from  a  hamlet,  aad  three  hundred  cattle  on  inataUathm.  The 
seraskier  of  the  Koban  received  anaaally  a  tithe  of  grain  from'hia  horde,  and  a 
sheep  from  each  tent,  and  eight  haadred  cattle  were  paid  Um  upoa  entering 
upon  hia  duties.  He  generally  lived  a  nooudic  lilii,  but  his  official  raakiance 
was  at  the  village  of  Kaplu  on  the  Kuban.  The  horde  of  Yambolik  had  no 
eeraakier,  but  was  controlled  by  a  kaimakan  appointed  hy  the  Khan.  Beaidea 
these  aia  dignitariea  there  wire  two  finnala  offidala;  the  anab^jidherally 
held  by  tha  JOmn'o  mother,  stepnnothar,  or  one  of  his  wives;  and  the  uhikhani, 
generally  coaCirred  on  the  eldeet  of  his  Asters  or  daughters.  The  kMer  Offiae 
had  attached  to  it  the  revenues  9i  five  viUagea,  aad  a  portion  of  the  poll-tax 
paidbytheChristiaBaof  BaghcUSeraiandof  thejewaof  thetetreeai  The 
former  also  had  a  similar  revenue.  Theee  priaceases  had  a  civil  jurisdictkm 
in  the  iKstricts  under  them«  Their  kiaksndmuiiatered  justice  for  them*  They 
held  their  court  at  Chukdrkapi,  the  gate  of  ^e  aerai^o  leading  to  tha  harem. 
The  kasnadarbflteahi  or  Mytfoaaorsrofthe  harem  was  aaother  officer.  This 
post  was  generally  hdd  by  one  of  ^ttie  num*e  wivesL 

^r^^  2.— I  have  postponed  to  this  note  a  notice  of  the  five  chief  fiuaiKes  or 
clans  of  Krim.  These  were  (x)  the  ShirlOs.  Peyssonel  arguee  that  the 
founder  of  the  house  was  one  of  Jingis  Khan*8  generals^  but  this  is  utterly 
improbable,  as  no  such  name  occurs  among  his  chieftains.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  Mir  Shirin  and  Mir  Barin  specially  named  as  two  of  the 
principal  leaders  of  the  Krim  Tartars,  who  invited  Ulugh  Muhammed  lo 
mount  the  throne,  and  who  were  apparently  chiefly  instrumental  in  pfawing 

•  //..  a55»  V^  t  W.,  «5^  237.  I  Op  cit.,  !i.  269. 
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HftJI  Qirai  on  tkt  tbiooe.*  I  bvre  little  doobt  thmt  the  Shlrin  and  Bacio  dan* 
took  thehr  namtt  from  these  two  diicfr,  tad  that  we  meet  tbna  eipUia  ibe 
predominance  of  those  familiea.  The  eldest  chief  of  the  Shiriae  was  called 
the  Shirin  beg,  and  was  generally  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  tribmie  to  delend 
the  taws  of  Krim  and  the  liberties  of  its  people  from  the  encroachments  of  the 
Khan.  Althoagh  inferior  in  dignity  to  the  kalga  and  noreddin,  he  had  the  first 
place  in  the  Divan  after  the  sultans.  Lilce  the  Khan,  the  Shirin  beg  had  his 
kalga  and  nureddin,  who  succeeded  to  his  position  in  turn.  He  was  often  very 
powerful.  One  of  them  named  Haji  Shirin  beg,  as  I  have  shown,  was  instm* 
mental  in  deposing  the  Khan  Saadet  Girai.  The  letter's  sncceesor  Muhammad 
Oirai  was  also  not  popdlar  with  the  Shirin  beg  and  his  supporters,  and  at  length 
Mengii  Oirai  was  appointed  Khan  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  tnrbnlent 
family.  Peyssonel  says  that  on  Mengli*s  arrival  he  summoned  a  Divan,  which 
was  attended  by  the  Shhin  beg.  Everything  was  prepared  for  the  lattter's  execu- 
tion, but  being  warned  he  had  a  sudden  bleeding  at  the  nose,  under  eover  of 
which  he  fled,  first  to  Circassia,  and  eventually  reached  his  home  again,  where 
It  was  not  thought  prudent  to  pursue  him.  The  Khan  and  his  relatives 
generally  married  some  member  of  the  Shirin  family.  When  a  SUrin  was 
tried  the  Shirin  beg  sat  as  Joint  assessor  with  the  Khan's  officer.  The  Shirhi 
beg  was  irremovable,  and  thus  contrasted  singularly  with  his  suxerain.t  The 
Shirin  beg  and  his  kalga  both  wme  beards,  in  which  they  difiered  from  the 
Royal  family,  in  which  the  Khan  alone  had  a  beard.  In  the  four  odier 
families  the  principal  beg  alone  had  this  ornament.^  For  some  3rears  after 
the  Russians  conquered  the  Krim  they  granted  the  Shirin  beg  a  pension  of  two 
thctasand  roubles.}  a.  The  second  family  was  that  of  Mansur  ogfalu,  which  I 
bdieve  to  have  been  of  Nogai  descent,  and  to  have  received  its*  name  from 
Mansur,  the  eon  of  Idiku,  the  famous  Nogai  chief.  Peyssond  sajrs  in  effect 
that  a*  branch  of  the  Mansurs  named  Karacba  lived  with  the  Nogaia  aad 
Intermarried  with  the  Khan's  frimily.  This  tribe  of  Maneor  wae  aftefwards 
definitely  called  Mangut.  3.  The  third  tribe  was  that  of  Sifewit.  It  was 
not  originally  one  of  the  principal  Krim  tribes,  but  apparently  acquired  this 
position  in  the  reign  of  Sahib  Oirai.  To  reward  the  Maneor  chief  Bald  beg, 
who  had  sided  with  him  against  Islam  Qirai,  he  gave  him  the  clans  of 
Sijewit  and  Altai  Khoja,  and  raised  him  above  the  other  duels. |  Pallas  says 
there  only  remained  in  his  day  one  youth  of  thia  tribe,  who  lived  east  of 
Karastt  baser.  4.  The  Barin  tribe  waa  apparently  so  named  from  the  Mir 
Barin,  who  assisted  in  putting  Haji  Oirai  on  the  throne,  or  it  may  be  derived 
from  Baraghon,  meaning  the  right  hand  or  right  wing.  This  family  was  not 
divided  into  branchea  like  the  others,  and  the  succession  of  its  chiefs  was 
apparently  purely  nereditary,  and  not  from  brother  to  brother,  as  in  the  East. 
Its  head  waa  called  the  Barin  beg,  and  his  son  and  heir  the  Barin  mursa. 
The  Barina  chiefiy  lived  about  Karaso  bazar.H  5.  The  fifth  family 
was  that  of  the  Arghins.  The  Sarins  and  Arghins  did  cot  intermarry  with 
ibe  Khan's  Camtly.    The  Arghins  lived  between  Akmejid  and  Karasu  baxar. 

*  Ltaflef,  39),  392.  t  Noav.  Joan.  AsiaL,  xli.  33.    Kcte. 

X  PsjrMoael.  ii.  269.278.         f  Pallu,  ii.  331.  |  Nouv.  Joom.  Asist.,  xiL  367.368. 
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This  MoiBeritloo  it  thiit  of  P«yMonti»  bvt  lo  tiM  hiitofy 
h^  KuiinirtUt  m  we  told  tlut  th«  foor  original  tribos  of  Krim^callod  Dort 
Kfli)ii«  wifft  tbo  Sfairiai,  Bariat,  Argfaiat*  and  KipcMaks^  to  which  Sahib  Oirai 
addad  the  Bifowtta. 

Tha  femiy  bakmgiag  to  tha  ttyt  liuniliaa  dMaioed  all  emplcyment  except 
thai  ol  anna,  and  wm  noted  te  thnr  chivaliy  and  hoapitality.  Neat  to  them 
were  the  Kapiknlia  or  gentiy  deeceaded  from  great  offidala.  They  did  not 
intarmafiy  with  the  Rogral  family  nor  with  that  of  the  higher  nohility.  The 
Kapiknll  fiuniUea  #ere  very  nnmerous.  Some  of  them,  aa  those  of  Avian* 
Uaic,  Kaia,  and  Sobk,  gave  the  title  of  beg  to  their  chief  elder,  but  these  begs 
had  no  toioe  in  the  Qovemment,  nor  were  they  clad  in  the  kafUn  by  the  Khan 
like  thOM  of  the  other  clans.  The  aenlor  beg  of  Yasheloi,  who  was  always 
the  oldest  elder  of  the  clan  Kodalak,  alone  had  a  certain  precedence.  He 
derived  his  style  from  having  an  ofiScial  residence  at  the  village  of  Yashelof. 
He  aetad  aa  marshal  of  the  wedding  when  one  of  the  Khan's  daughters  was 
flMrriedy  and  had  the  absolute  control  of  the  important  ceremonial.  The 
chief  hooaei  among  the  Kapiknlia,  according  to  Peyssonel,  were  those  of 
Kadalak,  Avian,  Kemal,  £U  Uzic,  Kaia,  Sobla,  &c.  All  the  gentry  of  one 
name  fiKmed  a  kabile  or  family.* 

Pallas  mentions  the  Dairs  as  another  important  family  who  had  a  beg 
They  had  large  estates  near  Perekop*  aa  vi^ell  aa  between  the  Salgir  and  the 
8oya.t  He  says  that  besides  the  seven  principal  Diroilies  of  the  Shirins,  the 
Barins,  the  Mansnrs,  the  Sijewits,  Arghins,  Yashelofs,  and  Dairs,  there 
were  those  of  Kipchak,  Uirad^  Merkit,  Ablan,  Bumltsha,  Bitak-Bulgak, 
Suhangbaxi  ogln«  and  Yedei  ogln.  The  two  last  of  which  were  properly 
NogaiSy  and  chiefly  lived  near  Perekop,  These  families  he  distinguishes  from 
the  Kapikulis. 

Note  3^—1  will  now  coadease  an  account  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  peninsula 
of  Krim  during  the  Tartar  domination,  reaerving  thoee  outside  the  peninsula 
fijr  the  chapter  on  the  Nogais.  Perekop  (in  Tartar  Orkapi)  waa  the  first 
iahabited  place  ia  the  Krim.  It  was  governed  by  the  orbeg,  and  garrisoned 
by  about  one  thousand  two  hundred  Janiasaries  under  an  aga.^  Perekop 
is  a  Ruasian  word  meaning  an  entrenchment,  and  the  name  refers  to  the  famous 
rampart  which  protecta  the  Crimea  oa  the  north.  This  rampart  dates  from 
priausval  timea,  aad  formerly  consisted  of  a  wall  strengthened  by  towers, 
whence  its  Greek  name  Neon  Teikhos  or  the  New  Wall.  At  present,  says 
PaUa%  there  still  remains  a  strong  rampart,  erected  by  the  Turks,  and 
extending  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Sivash,  It  is  accompanied  by  a  deep 
trench,  which  ia  still  in  good  condition,  being  defended  by  double  walls  built 
of  fieeatone.  When  it  is  considered,  he  adds,  that  the  stones  for  erecting 
these  fortificationa  could  not  be  obtained  from  a  nearer  place  than  Saribulat- 
Pristan,  which  is  more  than  fifty  verst^  distant,  the  magnitude  of  the  under- 
taking Justly  demands  our  admiration.  The  fosse  is  about  twelve  fathoms 
wide  and  twenty-five  feet  deep,  but  the  height  of  the  rampart  haa  been  some- 
what reduced  by  the  eTfects  of  time.§ 

•  Peytionel,  li.  rn,t7^  t  Op.  dt.,  it  35J.  I  P^yssonel, !.  17. 
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Th%  TtfUr  name  of  Perekop  is  Orkapi,  aMming  the  gatt  of  tfa«  line  or 
fortlficatiooy  and  in  fact  the  only  entrance  te  the  Krim  by  land  ia  over  a 
bridge  and  through  an  arched  tiooe  gate,  both  erected  at  the  side  of  the 
ibrtresa.  Contiguoas  to  the  gate  on  the  east,  and  within  the  preciactt  at  the 
fosse,  is  situated  the  fortresa  of  Perekop,  a  model  of  irregular  fortification, 
built  whoDy  of  freestone,  and  guarded  on  three  aides  by  an  additional  Ibaae, 
and  at  intervals  by  bastions  of  difierenl  shapes,  hexagonal,  pentagonal,  and 
square.  Over  the  principal  gateway  Pallas  says  he  observed  ''the  figure  of 
an  owl,  hewn  In  stone,  iiin^  tke  peeuiisr  coat  9/ arms  of  Jimps  Khan  lit  whkh 
likewise  appears  to  have  originally  belonged  to  the  prineea  who  reigned  in  the 
Krim  in**  Within  the  fortress  were  still  remaining  a  sort  of  castle  buHtof  alone, 
several  barracks  of  brickwork,  but  in  a  ruinous  sute,  and  a  moeque  of  mesjM. 
There  was  also  a  well  in  the  castle  and  another  in  the  outworks.* 

The  old  town  of  Perekop  is  situated  some  five  versta  firoa  the  lines.  It 
consists  of  some  hundreds  of  houses  of  one  storey,  willMnt  order  or 
symmetry,  in  the  midst  of  an  open  burning  plain,  the  houses  being  built  of 
clay  mixed  with  8eaweed.t 

The  town  of  Perekop  is  mentioned  sevetal  times  by  Herberate&n,  who  also 
calls  the  Krim  Tartars  **  Precopski^**  MuUer  says  that  on  one  Turkish  nap  the 
lines  of  Perekop  are  called  Or  boghazi,  Li^  the  opened  breach ;  on  another 
Khad  Bogbas,  1./^  ^«  thorny  breach;  and  in  a  map  published  at  Constan- 
tinople in  1724  they  are  styled  Or  kapu.  si,  i^.,  the  opened  gate,  and  the 
fortress  Or  kalash  si,  i>.,  the  fort  of  Or.^ 

The  town  of  Eupatoria,  which  was  so  famous  in  the  Ctimean  war  0^1854-5, 
waa  called  Goaleve  by  the  Tartars,  a  name  derived,  according  to  Pallas,  from  gua 
or  goe,  an  eye,  and  ov,  a  hut,  ijt^  a  hut  with  a  round  window.|  This  name  waa 
corrupted  by  the  Russians  into  Kosk>f.  The  greater  part  of  it  was  built  In  the 
Tartar  fashion,  in  narrow,  crooked  atieeu,  with  the  honeea  concealed  behind 
the  high  walla  of  the  coart-yarda»  When  Paliaa  wrotent  contained  thirteen 
Tartar  mosquea  and  seven  medriitea  or  school  The  great  aoaque  was, 
after  that  of  Kaflk  (on  whose  modelH  was  bnilt)  the  largest  in  the  Ks}m«  lu 
dome  waa  eighteen  Russian  ells  in  diameter.  On  each  side  of  it,  it  had  three 
cupolaa,  and  two  more  at  the  comers  of  the  anterior  fisoade.  It  waa  mere 
ornamented  than  the  one  at  Kaffa,  and  had  two  minarets.  One  of  which, 
according  to  Pallu,  had  long  before,  and  the  other  but  recently,  been  thrown 
down  by  violent  gusts  of  wind.  There  were  also  two  vaulted  baths,  eleven 
khans  or  mercantile  inns  or  halla  in  private  hands,  and  six  belonging  to  the 
Crown.|| 

Mrs.  Guthrie  describes  a  kind  of  felt  carpets  which  were  made  there  by  tho 
Tartars.  She  also  visited  the  mosque,  where  she  witnessed  one  of  the  holy 
wheels  made  by  whirling  dervishes;  in  the  cemre  of  which,  she  says,  an  aged 
dervish  spun  round  like  a  top,  muttering  meanwhile  the  following  verse  from 
(he  Koran :— "  This  life  is  precarious,  but  it  is  here  [turning  to  the  earth]  that 
we  must  take  our  abode.**  She  also  tells  us  a  naive  story  about  the  Tartars  of 
Gotleve,  who  were  so  charmed  with  a  beautiful  Greek  lady,  the  wife  of  a 

«yi.  1  Oethrie*!  Toor.  5S.  I  Sam!.,  Ac.  u.  $6.    Note. 
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RuBsiaii  g^otral  who  apolce  Tarkish,  tb»t  th^  were  convinced  the  wet  e 
Mokammedan  kq>t  in  bondage  by  the  Chxiidafit  by  the  right  of  war, 
and  secretly  opened  a  tubscriiition  for  her  redemption,  one  Tartar  gentleman 
offering  one  thousand  docats  as  his  share,  "  to  open  once  more  the  door  of 
paradise  to  this  lovely  hoori,  possibly  by  way  of  oonunending  himself  to  her 
favour  at  an  after  period  in  the  regions  above."* 

Peyssond  tells  us  the  Town  of  Gosleve  was  formerly  Coftified  to  protect  it 
firom  the  Cossacks,  There  were  roanV  Christians  and  Karait  Jews  among  its 
inhabitants,  and  it  had  a  large  trade  with  Russia  and  Torfcey.t 

Akmejid  was  the  Tartar  name  of  the  town  now  called  Simpheropol,  which  is 
a  revival  of  its  old  Greek  name.  It  is  beavtiftiUy  sitoated,  on  some  rising 
ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Salgir.  **  The  old  city  of  Akmejid,"  says  Pallas,  ^  is 
built  in  the  manner  of  all  Tartar  towns;  it  exhibits  throughout  narrow  streets 
crossing  each  other  at  irregular  angles,  being  unpaved  and  extremely  filthy.  As 
all  the  couru  or  premises  are  encompassed  wi  h  high  walls,  and  the  dwellings 
built  within  these  courts  are  very  low  on -the  ground,  little  of  such  habita- 
tions  can  be  perceived,  and  a  stranger  is  apt  to  imagine  that  he  is  wandering 
among  half  ruined  walls  raised  with  rough  limestone*  The  houses  are 
uniformly  built  of  a  white  calcareous  fossil  resembling  marl,  which  is  very 
common  in  the  country;  it  cannot  be  split  into  flags,  but  breaks  up  into 
irregular  masses.  This  is  used  for  the  walls,  the  door  and  window  posts  and 
comers  being  of  a  different  stone.  In  all  the  Tartar  towns  of  the  peninsaU 
the  mortar  is  made  of  clay,  more  or  less  mixed  with  lime  and  sand;  out- 
buildings or  offices  are  generally  made  of  plastered  wickerwork,  bot  the  roo& 
are  covered  with  light  hollow  tiles,  disposed  on  a  stratum  of  interwoven  osiers, 
and  placed  upon  clay.  Formerly  there  were  five  mosques  at  this  place ;  three 
only  remained  when  Pallas  wrote.  Akmejid  was  the  residence  of  the  kalga. 
He  lived  in  a  handsome  palace,  situated  above  the  town  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Salgir,  but  it  was  entirely  demolished  when  the  Krim  was  conquered. 
Close  by  is  a  small  sheet  of  water  where  the  kalga  kept  some  pleasure  boats.'*} 
We  will  now  turn  to  the  famous  capital  of  the  Krim  Tartars,  Baghchi  Serai. 

Baghchi  Serai  means  the  palace  in  the  garden.  It  is  situated  on  the  Juruk 
(/./.,  the  fetid  water),  a  stream  whose  name  points  to  its  being  the  common 
sewer  of  the  place.  The  streets,  Pallas  says,  are  built  on  «  gradual  ascent 
above  each  other,  very  crooked,  narrow,  mean,  irregular,  and  in  a  most  filthy 
statc»  bot  they  are  interspersed  with  orchards.  These  are  ornamented  with 
Lombardy  poplars,  which  together  with  the  numerous  turrets  of  the  mosques 
and  the  handsome  chimneys  of  the  otherwise  mean-looking  houses,  offer  a 
beautiful  prospect.} 

**  The  number  of  fountains  at  Baghchi  Serai  is  so  great/'  says  Dr.  Clarke, 
•*  that  they  are  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  water  flowing  from  them  day  and 
night,  cold  as  ice  and  clear  as  crystal.'*  One  of  them  had  not  less  than  ten 
spouts,  whence  the  purest  streams  fell  on  slabs  of  marble.  | 

The  streets,  says  Mrs.  Guthrie,  are  only  calculated  for  a  man  on  horseback, 
or  at  roost  a  small  one-horse  vehicle,  fonned  of  a  common  board  about  a  foot 


*  Tonr  Throucb  the  Taurida,  65, 66.  t  Op.  cit.,  i.  z6. 

;  P«Uw,  pp.  cit.,  u.  16.19.  4  Op.  dt.,  a;.  |  Clarke's  Travali*  1. 47^. 
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and  a  half  broad  aad  six  feet  long,  mounted  on  four  wheels,  the  old  carriage 
of  the  Tartars,  from  whom  the  Russians  probably  derived  it  in  its  primitive 
form  of  rospuskyi  and  converted  it  into  the  more  decent  modem  form  of  a 
droshka,  by  suspending  the  board  on  springs  and  covering  it  with  a  long 
cushion  for  the  ease  of  the  drivers.*  Mr.  Seymour  says  the  town  has  com- 
pletely retained  its  Oriental  character,  and  in  passing  down  the  long  street, 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  the  little  open  shops  of  the  tailors, 
the  shoemakers,  the  bakers,  the  locksmiths,  and  the  kalpak  makers  are  seen, 
with  their  proprietors  sitting  cross-legged,  in  eastern  fashion,  and  working  and 
telling  at  the  same  time.  He  also  speaks  of  its  fountains,  of  which  he  says 
there  are  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  nineteen.t  When  Pallas  wrote 
there  were  thirty-one  mosques  in  the  town,  most  of  them  well  built  with  stone, 
surmounted  by  lofty  minarets;  a  Greek  and  an  Armenian  church,  three 
synagogues,  and  three  Muhammedan  schools.  There  were  also  baths,  khans, 
and  taverns ;  seventeen  Tartar  coffee-houses,  and  several  mills  turned  by  the 
steam.  Of  the  517  shops,  121  sold  silk,  stuffs,  and  other  commodities  by  the 
yard ;  forty-one  dealt  in  saddles  and  leather  work,  135  in  provisions,  twenty- 
four  were  shoemakers,  twenty-three  sold  large  and  small  Tartar  knives  and 
other  cutlery,  five  were  braziers,  ten  barbers,  nineteen  tailors,  six  silversmiths, 
five  gunttock  makers,  three  dealers  in  ready-made  shoes,  nine  timber-yards, 
five  manufactories  of  rope,  cordage,  and  hair  lines ;  eight  coopers,  seven  felt 
and  (elt  cloak  dealers,  four  earthenware  dealers,  five  makers  of  tubes  and 
mouthpieces  for  tobacco  pipes,  twenty  bakers,  thirteen  tanners  and  morocco 
leather  manufacturers,  six  blacksmiths,  thirteen  shops  for  the  sale  of  busa  (a 
Tartar  drink  brewed  firom  millet,  the  origin  of  the  Russian  quas),  thirteen 
tallow  chandlers,  and  seven  sculptors.^  This  interesting  enumeration  enables 
us  to  picture  very  fairly  the  commerce  of  a  Tartar  town,  for  when  Pallas  wrote 
the  uluuEe  of  Catherine  was  still  in  force,  by  which  no  Russian  was  allowed  to 
live  in  the  town.  Baghchi  Serai  was  for  the  greater  part  of  their  history  the 
only  mint  of  the  Krim  Tartars.  Its  first  undoubted  occurrence  on  coins  was 
apparently  in  the  reign  of  Islam  Girai  II.,  I584.r588.§ 

The  most  interesting  building  at  Baghchi  Serai  is  the  palace  of  the  Khans. 
It  has  been  picturesquely  described  by  Madame  de  Hell  in  a  passage  which  I 
will  now  abstract. 

••  It  is  no  easy  task  to  describe  the  charm  of  this  mysterious  and  splendid 
abode,  in  which  the  voluptuous  Khans  forgot  all  the  cares  of  life  :  it  is  not  to 
be  done,  as  in  the  case  of  one  of  our  palaces,  by  analysing  the  style,  arrange- 
ment, and  details  of  the  rieh  architecture,  and  reading  the  artist's  thought  in 
the  regularity,  grace,  and  noble  simplicity  of  the  edifice :  all  this  is  easy  to 
understand  and  to  describe :  such  beauties  are  more  or  less  appreciable  by 
everyone.  But  one  must  be  something  of  a  poet  to  appreciate  a  Turkish 
palace ;  its  charms  must  be  sought,  not  in  what  one  sees,  but  in  what  one 
feels.  I  have  heard  persons  speak  very  contemptuously  of  Baghchi  SeraL 
•  How,'  said  they,  •  can  anyone  apply  the  name  of  palace  to  that  assemblage 
of  wooden  houses,  daubed  with  coarse  paintings,  and  furnished  only  with 


♦  Op*  dt.,  7a.  t  Rttwris  on  the  Black  Sea,  38.  J  Pallas,  op.  cit.,  ii.  28, 39. 
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divaat  and  ctrpeti?*  And  these  people  Were  right  ia  their  way.  The 
positive  cfttt  of  their  minds  disabiing  them  from  seeing  beauty  in  anything  but 
rich  materials,  wdl^fined  forms,  and  highly^finished  workmanship,  Baghchi 
Serai  most  be  to  them  only  a  group  of  shabby  houses  adorned  with  paltry 
ocnsments,  and  fit  only  for  the  habitation  of  miserable  Tartars.  Situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  in  a  vall^  enclosed  between  bills  of  unequal  heights, 
the  palace  (Serai)  covers  a  considerable  space,  and  is  enclosed  within  walls  and 
a  small  stream  deeply  entrenched.  The  bridge,  which  affords  admission  into  the 
principal  court,  is  goarded  by  a  post  of  Russian  veterans.  The  spacious  court 
is  planted  with  poplars  and  lilacs,  and  adorned  with  a  beautiful  Turkish 
fountain,  shaded  by  willows ;  its  melancholy  murmur  harmonises  well  with 
the  loneliness  of  the  place.  To  the  right  as  you  enter  are  some  buildings,  one 
of  which  is  set  apart  for  the  use  of  those  travellers  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  gain  admittance  into  the  palace.  To  the  left  are  the  mosque,  the  stables, 
and  the  trees  of  the  cemetery,  which  is  divided  from  the  court  by  a  wall.  We 
first  visited  the  palace,  properly  so  called.  Its  exterior  displays  the  usual 
irregularity  of  Bastem  dwellings;  but  its  want  of  symmetry  is  more  than 
compensated  ior  by  its  vride  galleries,  its  bright  decorations,  its  pavilions,  so 
lightly  fashioned  that  they  seem  scarcely  attached  to  the  body  of  the  building, 
and  by  a  profusion  of  large  trees  that  shade  it  on  all  sides.  These  all  invest 
it  with  a  charm  that,  in  my  opinion^  greatly  surpasses  the  systematic  regularity 
of  ottr  princely  abodes.  The  interior  is  an  embodied  page  out  of  the  *  Arabian 
KightsV  The  first  hall  we  entered  contains  the  celebrated  Fountain  of  Tears, 
the  theme  of  Pushkin's  beautiful  verses.  It  derives  its  melancholy  name  from 
the  sweet,  sad  murmur  of  its  slender  jeu  as  they  fall  on  the  marble  of  the 
basin.  The  sombre  and  mysterious  aspect  of  the  hall  further  augmenu  the 
tendency  of  the  spectator*s  mind  to  forget  reality  for  the  dreams  of  the  imagi- 
nation. The  foot  falls  noiselessly  on  fine  Egyptian  mats ;  the  walls  are  inscribed 
with  sentences  Irom  the  Koran,  written  in  gold  on  a  black  ground  in  those 
odd-looking  Turkish  characters,  that  seem  more  the  caprices  of  an  idle  fancy 
than  vehicles  of  thought.  From  the  hall  we  entered  a  large  reception-room, 
with  a  double  row  of  windows  of  stained  glass,  representing  all  sorts  of  rural 
scenes.  The  ceiling  and  doors  are  richly  gilded,  and  the  workmanship  of  the 
latter  is  very  fine.  Broad  divans  covered  with  crimson  velvet  run  all  round 
the  room.  In  the  middle  there  is  a  fountain  playing  in  a  large  porphyry 
basin.  Everything  is  magnificent  in  the  room,  except  the  whimsical  manner, 
in  which  the  walb  are  painted.  All  that  the  most  fertile  imagination  could 
conceive  in  the  shape  of  isles,  villages,  harbours,  fabulous  castles,  and  so  forth, 
is  huddled  together  promiscnously  on  the  walls,  without  any  more  regard  for 
perspective,  than  for  geography.  Nor  \p  this  all :  there  are  niches  over  the 
doors  in  which  are  collected  all  sorts  of  children's  toys,  such  as  wooden  houses 
a  few  inches  high,  fruit  trees,  models  of  ships,  little  figures  of  men  twisted 
into  a  thousand  contortions,  &c.  Such  childishness,  common  among  the 
Orientals,  would  lead  us  to  form  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  their  intelli- 
gence, if  it  was  not  redeemed  by  their  instinctive  love  of  beauty,  and  the 
poetic  feeling  which  they  possess  in  a  high  degree.  For  my  part  I  heartily 
forgave  the  Khans  for  having  painted  their  walls  so  queerly,  in  consideration 
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of  the  charmiAg  fotintain  that  plashed  on  the  marble,  and  the  little  garden 
filled  with  rare  flowers  adjoining  the  saloon.    The  hall  of  the  divan  is  of  royal 
magnificence ;  the  mouldings  of  the  ceiling,  in  particular,  are  of  exquisite 
delicacy.     We   passed   through   other  rooms  adorned  with  fountains  and 
glowing  colours,  but  that  which  most  interested  us  was  the  apartment  of  the 
beautiful  Countess  Potocki.     It  was  her  strange  fortune  to  inspire  with  a 
violent  passion  one  of  the  last  Khans  of  the  Crimea,  %irho  carried  htr  off  and 
made  her  absolute  mistress  of  his  palace,  in  which  she  lived  ten  years,  her 
heart  divided  between  her  love  for  an  infidel,  and  the  remorse  that  brought  her 
prematurely  to  the  grave.    The  thought  of  her  romantic  fate  gave  a  magic 
charm  to  everything  we  beheld.  The  Russian  officer  who  acted  as  onr  cicerone 
pointed  out  to  us  a  cross  carved  on  the  chimney  of  the  bedroom.    The  m3rstic 
symbol,  placed  above  a  crescent,  eloquently  interpreted  the  emotions  of  a  life 
of  love  and  grief.    What  tears,  what  inward  struggles,  and  bitter  recoUectioos 
had  it  not  witnessed.    We  passed  through  I  know  not  how  many  gardens  and 
inner  yards,  surrounded  with  high  walls,  to  visit  the  various  pavilions,  kiosks, 
and  buildings  of  all  sorts  comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  palace.    The  part 
occupied  by  the  harem  contains  such  a  profusion  of  rose-trees  and  fountains 
as  to  merit  the  pleasing  name  of  The  Little  Valley  of  Roses.    Nothing  can  be 
more  charming  than  this  Tartar  building,  sarronnded  by  bloesoming  trees.    I 
felt  a  secret  pleasure  in  pressing  the  divans  on  which  had  rested  the  Hair  focms 
of  Mussulman  beauties,  as  they  breathed  the  fresh  air  from  the  fonntains  in 
voluptuous  repose.    No  sound  from  without  can  reach  this  enchanted  retreat, 
where  nothing  is  heard  but  the  rippling  of  the  waters,  and  the  song  of  the 
nightingale.     We  counted  more  than  twenty  fonntains  in  the  courts  and 
gardens ;  they  all  derive  their  supply  from  the  mountains,  and  the  water  is  of 
extreme  coolness.    A  tower  of  considerable  height,  with  a  terrace  fronted  with 
gratings  that  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure,  overlooks  the  principal 
court.    It  was  erected  to  enable  the  Khan's  wives  to  witness  unseen  the 
martial  exercises  practised  in  the  court.    The  prospect  from  the  terrace  is 
admirable ;  immediately  below  it  you  have  a  btrd*8-eye  view  of  the  labyrinth 
of  buildings,  gardens,  and  other  enclosures.    Further  on  the  town  of  Baghchi 
Serai  rises  gradually  on  a  sloping  amphitheatre  of  hills.    The  sounds  of  the 
whole  town,  concentrated  and  reverberated  within  the  narrow  space,  reach  you 
distinctly.    The  panorama  is  peculiarly  pleasing  at  the  close  of  the  day,  when 
the  voice  of  the  muezzins  calling  to  prayer  from  the  minarets  mingles  with 
the  bleating  of  the  flocks  returning  from  pasture  and  thecries^of  theshep* 
herds.    After  seeing  the  palace  we  repaired  to  the  mosque  and  to  the  cemetery 
in  which  are  the  tombs  of  all  the  Khans  who  have  reigned  in  the  Crimea. 
There,  as  at  Constantinople,  I  admired  the  wonderful  art  with  which  the 
Orientals  disguise  the  gloomy  idea  of  death  under  fresh  and  gladsome  images. 
Who  can  yield  to  dimal  thonghts  as  he  breathes  a  perfumed  air.  Intent  to  the 
waters  of  a  sparlding  fountain,  and  follows  the  little  paths  edged  with  violets, 
that  lead  to  lilac  groves  bending  their  fragrant  blossoms  over  tombs  adorned 
with  rich  carpets  and  gorgeous  inscriptions  ?    The  Tartar  who  had  charge  of 
this  smiling  abode  of  death,  prompted  by  the  poetic  feeling  that  is  lodged  in 
the  bosom  of  every  Oriental,  brought  me  a  nosegay  plucked  from  the  tomb  of 
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a  Georgian,  the  beloved  wife  of  the  last  Khan*  Was  it  not  a  touching  thing 
for  this  homble  guardian  of  the  cemetery  to  comprehend  instinctively  that 
flowers,  associated  with  the  memory  of  a  yonng  woman,  could  not  be 
indifferent  to  another  of  her  sex  and  age  ?  Some  isolated  pavilions  contain 
the  tombs  of  Khans  of  most  eminent  renown.  They  are  much  more  ornate 
than  the  others,  and  the  care  with  which  they  are  kept  up  testifies  to  the  pious 
veneration  of  the  Tarucs.  Carpets,  cashmeres,  lamps  burning  continually, 
and  inscriptions  in  letters  of  gold,  combine  to  give  grandeur  to  these  monu- 
ments, which  yet  are  intended  to  commemorate  only  names  almost  for- 
gotten."! 

Pallas  describes  the  mosque  adjoining  the  palace  as  being  very  elegant  He 
says  that  in  the  interior  there  was  a  superstructure  or  box  furnished  with 
windows,  formerly  appropriated  to  the  Khan's  family,  and  the  ascent  to  which 
was  from  without  by  a  separate  stairca8e4  In  the  cemetery,  he  says,  were 
buried  the  Khan  and  his  family,  the  principal  murzas  and  priests.  The  tomb- 
stones bearing  a  turban  were  placed  over  males.  Near  this  are  two  vaults 
filled  with  the  coffins  of  former  Khans,  deposited  on  the  ground  and  covered 
with  black  and  green  stufis.  One  of  these  vaults  was  built  by  Haji  Oirai.  A 
little  farther  upward  is  the  romantic  tomb  of  MengU  Girai.  It  is  surrounded 
with  arches  of  brickwork,  and  beneath  these  it  is  shaded  with  vines  and  other 
foUage.  The  tomb  of  Krim  Oirai  is  in  the  shape  of  a  sarcophagus,  that  of  his 
Georgian  wiie  in  the  form  of  a  cupola,  with  a  gilded  ball  at  the  top.| 

Pallas  thus  enumerates  the  epitaphs  of  the  Khans,  Ac.,  buried  there. 

IN  THE  FIRST  VAULT. 

Behadur  or  Batyr  Oirai,  who  died  in  Z051  hejira. 
Islam  Girai,  „  1066      „ 

Muhammed  or  Makhmed  Girai,  „  1075       „ 

IN  THE   SECOND  MAUSOLEUM. 


AdU  Girai, 

who  died 

in  Z082 

•• 

Murad  Girai, 

»» 

1093 

t« 

Safft  Girai, 

ft 

1 104 

»» 

Haji  Selim  Girai, 

»♦• 

1117 

•1 

Devlet  Girai, 

»t 

1135 

t» 

Saadet  Girai, 

»» 

"37 

ft 

Kaplan  Girai, 

fi 

1 149 

»» 

Mengli  Girai, 

M 

"54 

f* 

Selamet  Girai, 

»» 

1 156 

»i 

Betide  the  vaulted  tombs  are 

buried 

i 

Seym  Girai, 

i* 

1161 

»» 

Arslan  Girai, 

»• 

If  So 

«» 

Krim  Girai, 

»« 

ii8a 

»f 

It  will  be  noticed  that  several  of  these  dates  are  inconsistent  with  the  state- 

ment!! of  the  historians  of  Krim,  which  I  have  foUowed  in  i 

my  narrative. 

*  JUally  of  DUara  Bikeh,  th*  wifo  of  Krim  Girai.  t  !>•  Hell'c  Travels,  360-363. 

I  Op.  din  ii.  3i«  i  PaUat,  op.  dt,  iL  3i»  3a. 
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Not  far  from  Baghchi  Serai  it  a  place  called  Chnfiit  Kaleh»  or  the  Jewt* 
Citadel,  which  seems  to  be  the  Phulli  of  the  ancients.*  Near  it  is  a 
cemetery  which  is  shaded  with  beautiful  trees,  and  containh,  5iays  Pallas,  very 
decent  tombstones  disposed  in  rows,  roost  of  them  hewn  in  the  shape  of  a 
sarcophagus  with  raised  stone  tablets  at  the  extremities,  in  shape  not  uoHke  the 
gables  of  houses.  Some  of  them  are  inscribed  in  Hebrew  characters.  This 
little  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  was  so  high^  valued  by  the  Jews,  that  whenever  the 
ancient  Khans  wislied  to  eatort  from  them  a  present,  or  to  raise  a  voluntary 
contribution,  it  was  sufficient  to  threaten.them  with  the  extermination  of  these 
trees,  undei  the  plausible  pretence  of  wanting  fuel  or  timber.  It  is  enclosed 
partly  by  walls  and- also  by  stone  buildings.  There  are  two  outer  gates,  which 
are  locked  in  the  night.  The  streets  are  cr6oked,  narrow,  and  have  the  it>cky 
bottom  forrtheir  foundation,  except  the  principal  street,  which  is  paved  with 
flags.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  third  gate,  near  which  is  a  mausoleum 
which,  according  to  tradition,  was  erected  for  the  daughter  of  Toktamish 
Khan.  It  consists  of  two  sepulchral  vaults,  raised  one  above  another,  with 
an  ornamented  arched  portico  on  the  west  side.  The  princess  is  said  to  have 
been  artfully  seduced  by  a  rourza,  who  fled  with  her  to  the  fortress,  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  Genoese.    The  Tartars  had  many  houses  ;ind  a  mosque  there. 

The  synagogue  is  a  £n€  edifice,  embellished  with  a  small  garden  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Ail  the  court-yards  are  in  the  Tartar 
fashion,  encompassed  with  high  walls,  and  the  whole  is  built  of  raw  limestone 
plastered  with  clay.  The  population  did  not,  in  Pallas's  day,  exceed  one 
thousand  two  hundred  persons.  They  were  exclusively  Karaits,  or,  as  they  call 
themselves,  Karaim.  Their  dress  was  like  that  of  the  aged  Tartars^  whose 
language  they  also  adopted.t  The  curious  tombstones  of  these  Karaite,  with 
tbeir  medieval  legends  and  Tartar  names,  have  lately  exercised  the  ingenuity 
of  Firkovitch,  Chwolson,  and  Harkavy.  The  last  of  these  authors,  in  a  very 
learned  memoir,  has  reduced  to  just  proportions  the  extravagfant  claims  for  an 
early  date  which  were  once  made  for  these  tombstones.  It  is  curious  that 
there  is  one  in  the  British  Museum,  which  was  brought  home  during  the 
Crimean  war.  The  Karaits  employ  numerous  asses  for  riding  and  carrying 
water  and  provisions.  The  Khans  would. hot  let  them  use  horses,  and  the 
Mosaic  law  forbade  them  rearing  mules.  In  near  proximity  to  Chufut  Kaleh, 
between  the  Juruk  su  and  the  neighbouring  heights,  Pallas  describes  the 
ancient  sepulchral  vaults  of  the  Tartars  called  Eski  Yurt  or  the  old  habitation, 
and  he  mentions  how  several  of  them  had  crumbled  to  ruin  in  recent  times. 
The  latest  and  roost  beautiful  of  these  tombs  is  vaulted  in  the  form  of  a 
cupola.  Its  doors  and  windows  were  once  uniformly  framed  with  white  marble 
veined  with  grey,  but  roost  of  them  had  been  pillaged  and  converted  into 
chimney-pieces.  Among  the  vaults  were  tombstones  ornamented  with  foliage 
In  relief.  These  remains  are  all  clearly  of  Tartar  origin.^  The  name  Chufut. 
according  to  Pallas,  is  a  corruption  of  Cifntti,  a  term  of  reproach  apph'ed  by  the 
Genoese  to  the  Jews.f  The  place,  he  says,  is  generally  identified  with  the  Kirk 
or  Kirkor  of  the  older  writers,  which,  according  to  Dubois  de  Montperreanx, 

*  Oathrie,  83.  t  Pallu,  op.  dt.,  ii.  34-37>  I  /<f'i  it-  3^1 39* 

f  Seymour,  op.  cit.,  46.    Note,  0. 
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WHS  the  capital  of  Krim  until  its  removal  to  Baghchi  Serai,  but  I  fancy  Kirkor 
was  really  Eski  Krim.  In  1396  we  are  told  of  the  Khan  of  KIrkot-  fighting 
against  Vitut  of  Lithuania.*  The  name  Kirk  first  occurs  as  a  mint  on  a  coin 
of  Gazi  Girai  Khan,  the  son  of  Devlet  Girai,  under  the  form  of  Kirker.t 

The  famous  city  of  Sebastopol  was  in  Tartar  times  the  site  of  a  village 
called  Akhtiar,  which  was  but  of  secondary  importance.  Much  more  famous 
was  the  mountain  fortress  of  Mankup,  not  far  off,  which  was  perched  on  an. 
isolated  and  almost  inaccessible  rock.  A  Jewish  cemetery,  with  many 
bicornous  tombstones,  shows  that  it  also  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Karaits. 
Considerable  ruins  of  the  massive  walls  remain,  as  well  as  of  dwelling-houses. 
Christian  chapels,  and  a  mosque.  Once  the  stronghold  of  the  Genoese,  it  was 
afterwards  occupied  by  Tartars  and  Jews.  Pallas  describes  it»  uninteresting 
ruins  in  some  detail.} 

Mankup  was  the  Tabane  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Castron  Gothias  or  Goths' 
citadel  of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  apparently  the  chief  stronghold  of  the 
Genoese  in  the  peninsula.  *'  In  its  acropolis,"  says  Mr.  Seymour,  **  there  are 
the  remains  of  a  fine  palace  of  two  stories  high,  resting  on  a  terrace,  with  a 
handsome  flight  of  steps.g  On  the  first  floor  of  the  palace  are  placed  in 
symmetrical  order  and  richly  decorated,  four  windows  ;  three  head  ornaments 
surround  the  two  in  the  middle,  which  terminate  in  a  flat  arch,  those  at  the 
end  being  richly  charged  with  ornaments  and  of  larger  dimensions.  The 
workmanship  of  the  arabesques,  of  the  roses,  the  fillets,  and  the  wreaths  are 
in  the  Eastern  style,  very  like  Armenian.**  This  is  doubtless  a  relic  of  the 
Genoese  occupation.  1  have  described  above  how  Mankup  was  in  1475  captured 
by  the  Turks ;  eighteen  years  after  which  it  was  almost  utterly  destroyed  by  a 
sudden  fire.  **  Nothing  of  importance  was  saved,**  says  Bronovius,  "  except 
the  acropolis,  in  which  there  was  a  fine  gateway  and  a  high  palace  in  stone.** 
It  was  there  the  Khans  several  times  imprisoned  the  Muscovite  ambassadors. y 

Another  site  in  the  Krim  famous  in  Genoese  times  was  Balaklava.  It  was 
called  Symbolon,  or  the  Fort  of  the  Symbols,  by  the  Greeks,  which  was  corrupted 
by  the  Genoese,  who  captured  it  from  the  Greek  dukes  in  1365,  into  Cembalu. 
In  1475  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who  gave  it  up  to  the  Tartars. 
Its  name  of  Balaklava  is  derived  by  some  from  the  Greek  castle  of  Pallakiuni« 
and  by  others  from  the  beautiful  port  "  Bella  clava/'  It  is  mentioned  by 
Nicholas  Barti,  who  travelled  in  the  Krim  in  1632-39,  and  whose  journal  is 
still  in  MS.,  as  Baluchlacca,  and  was  then  inhabited  by  Turks,  Greeks,  and 
Armenians.  When  Dr.  Clarke  visited  it  the  Genoese  arms  still  remained  on 
its  walls.^  It  seems  to  occur  as  a  mint  place  on  a  coin  of  Gazi  Girai 
Khan.** 

Directly  east  of  Ak  Mejid  or  Simpheropol,  on  the  road  to  Kertch,  is  the 
town  of  Karasu  bazar,  which  was  a  famous  Tartar  settlement,  and  which  still 
contains  a  famous  Tash-Khan,  or  mercantile  hall,  and  several  mosques.tt  Its 
streets,  like  those  of  all  Tartar  towns,  are  narrow,  irregularly  built,  and  mostly 
lined  with  the  walls  of  enclosed  premises.  **  Some  tolerable  dwelling-houses, 
the  large  mercantile  halls  built  of  stones,   and  the  mosques  witl^  their 

*  li.       t  Blau,  op.  dt,  65.        X  Op.  cit.,  ii.  zao-ias.       (  Seymour,  op.  dt.,  144, 145. 
\Id.         t /i,  X89-I9X.  ••Blau,  65.  tt  Pallas,  op.  dt.,ii.jo«. 
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minartU,  five  it  a  pictontq^e  appearance/*  Pallaa  taya  it  contained  in  Jita 
day  twcttty^biee  Tartar  moaqoet,  three  chnrchea  (one  of  which  belonga  to  the 
Armaniana),  and  a  synagogue.  There  were  further  twcnty-three  khana  tr 
mercantile  halla  of  different  tUe^  no  booths  or  thopa,  twenty-three  coffee- 
rooms,  and  9x5  dweUlng-honaes.  There  were  also  seven  mills  tamed  by  water 
in  the  town  and  naghboorhood.  There  were  abont  fifteen  thonaand  male 
inhabitanta,  of  whom  one  thousand  were  Tartars,  two  hundred  Jews,  two 
hundred  Armeniana,  and  one  hundred  Qreelcs,  besides  two  thousand  females.* 

According  to  Peyssonel,  Karasn  was,  after  Ka0a,  the  most  important  trade 
mart  in  the  Krim,  leather,  butter,  wool,  com,  ard  saltpetre  being  the  chief 
producti.t  Like  B^gbehi  Serai,  Karasu  waa  reaerved  by  the  Empress 
Catherine  for  the  exclusive  residence  of  the  Tartara  and  their  clients.  The 
largest  of  its  khans  or  caravansaries  is  called  the  Tashkhan,  and  was  built  in 
1656  by  Sefir  Gazi  Achiu,  minister  of  Muhammed  Girai.  It  is  an  immense 
structure,  with  four  blank  walls  outside,  and  containing  a  large  90urt  occupied 
by  rooms  for  travellers,  and  a  number  of  shops.  Between  Karasu  and  Kertch 
were  the  vast  domains  of  the  Shirin  family,  and  a  mountain  near  Karasu  is 
called  by  the  Russians  Shirinskaia  Qora,  or  the  Hill  of  the  Shirins.  They  used 
to  muster  their  dependents  thercj  The  principal  product  of  Karasu  was 
morocco  leather,  for  whose  preparation  the  Tartars  were  iamous.  Mrs. 
Guthrie  haa  deacribed  their  method  of  preparing  it  in  some  detiul.§  Karasu 
occurs  aa  a  mint  place  on  a  coin  of  Gazi  Girai.  | 

South  of  Karasu  baxar,  on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Krim,  are  the  remains 
of  the  once  fauKms  city  of  Soldaia,  formerly  the  chief  port  of  the  Krim.  It  was 
varioittaly  called  Sidagios,  Sogdaia*  Sudagra,  and  Sugdaia,  and  was  once  so 
praaperous  that  all  the  Greek  posaeasions  in  the  Krim  were  called  Sugdania. 
It  is  called  Sudak  by  tfce  Tartars,  and  ia  referred  to  by  this  name  by  Abulfeda 
and  Maghreby ;  ia  called  Surdak  by  Shemseddin  Dimeshky,  and  Sholtadiya 
by  Edrisi,^  who  doubtless  adopted  the  Genoese  corruption  SoMaia.  Sudak, 
the  Sidagios  of  the  Greeks,  is  probably  the  more  correct  form  of  the  name. 
In  regard  to  thia  name  Dr.  Clarke  has  a  curious  note.  He  says  that  a  curious 
etymology  of  it  occurs  in  Gales  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  Oxon,  1669,  who 
quotes  Eusebius  and  Damascras,  to  show  that  the  Dioscuri  and  Cabiri  were  the 
sons  of  Saddik,  a  Phosnician  god  answering  to  the  Greek  Jupiter,  ^  and  no 
other,"  says  the  quaint  old  writer,  <*  than  a  SaUnic  ape  of  the  sacred  name  of 
Saddik  attributed  to  the  true  God  of  Israel,  as  in  Psalms  119  and  X37,aod 
elsewhere.  Thus  in  two  instances  in  Greek  cities  in  the  Krim  we  have 
appellations  derived  from  the  most  ancient  namea  of  the  deity  among  the 
Eastern  natibns :  Ardauda  or  Eptaiheos,  a  name  of  Theodosia,  and  Snduk  or 
Sadyk,  preserved  in  the  present  Sudak.**** 

It  was  the  see  of  an  archbiahop  as  early  as  7S6,  and  was  governed  by  a  line 
of  Greek  princes  owning  but  slight  allegiance  to  the  Byzantine  Emperor.  After 
the  Frank  conquest  it  apparently  fell  to  Trd>iaond,  and  was  takes  by  the 
Mongols  in  laaa.    Some  time  later  the  Venetians  establiahed  a  fectocy  then, 

* A^S49. 250.  t  O^ cU., i.  15.  I  Scnaew>e»>sit., 341.  a4a* 

(  Opb  cit.,  iot,  sej.  I  Bliu,  65.  f  Prchxu  Ibo  Fo<1an,  78.    Note. 

**  CUHw's  Travel!,  581.    Note,  2. 
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whkfa  in  XSS7  beetme  tiM  teat  oC  a  ooosnL*  Riiibn»|iiit  meotjMn  it  as  the 
ontfopol  of  trade  beiw«tii  Turkey  aad  Roitia*  and  tella  na  ba  himaalf  landed 
there  on  bis  journey  into  Tartary.  Ibn  Batata  calleit  one  of  the  Coor  great 
|>orts  of  the  world.  At  the  beginninf  oC  the  lonrteenth  centoryt  when  the 
Tartam  became  Mnbammedans,  they  in  their  new-bom  seal  drove  oat  tbe 
Christians.  A  cuiious  edifice  still  remains,  dating  pr^aUy  fnm  this  period. 
**  It  must,"  saya  Mr.  Seymoar,  **  have  been  originally  buih  ae  a  moeque, 
bccauie  it  docs  not  face  east  and  west,  Kks  a  Christian  chureh^  bat  north  and 
somh,  with  the  altar  {fiMmMi)  of  the  nMsqne  turned  towafds  Mekka.**  The 
style  of  its  ornaments  is  older  than  the  later  Tnrfriih  occupation.t  In  13*3  we 
find  the  Khan  Usbeg,  in  conformity  with  a  bell  issned  by  Pope  John  XKIU 
allowing  the  Christians  to  retnni  to  Soldaia.;  In  1365  the  town  was  oyinred 
by  the  Genoese,  who  converted  its  Oieek  chnrcbes  into  LiAitt  ones.  Tbe  town 
was  captured  on  tbe  i8th  of  June.  *  Then-it  was  that,  to  secure  possession  of 
the  feitUe  territory  of  Sudak  aad  defend  it  against  the  Tartars,  the  enterpriaing 
merchant  princes  erected  on  the  most  inaccessibte  rock  at  tbe  entrance  of  tbe 
valley  that  fonaiidaUe  fortress  of  three  stories,  crowned  "by  the  gigantic 
Maiden  Tbwer  (Kise  Kalch),  whence  the  warders  could  overlook  the  fort,  tbe 
sea,  and  the  adjacent  regions.'*)  It  remaitted  In  poesesekm  of  tbo<lenoeac 
until  it  was  captured  by  tbe  Tiuks  in  1475,  after  a  long  siege  and  an  obstinate 
resistance.g  The  chnrches  were  once  more  converted  into  aaosques,  and  so 
remained  unt^  the  Russian  final  conquest  of  the  Krim.  After  Ite  capture  by  Ae 
Turks  the  town  rapidly  decayed  until  It  reached  the  ndned  ooodition  dceeribed 
by  Pallas^  Most  of  tbe  ruins  he  menfiena  have  now  disappeared.  Hefttytthat 
on  several  of  its  walls  and  towers  there  were  formeriy  nnnfeiooa  inecriptiens 
with  raised  Gothic  leHera,  elegantly  carved  in  stone^  indudfhg  a  ba*  relief  of 
St.  George.  He  alee  deecribes  the  walls  of  many  bnlhHngs  in*  the  Gelbic 
style,  and  a  large  and  handsomely  arched  cathedral. 

Kafik  was  situated  on  th*  coasts  east  of  Soldala.  It  was  called  Theodosia 
by  the  Greeks.  Tbe  Taftars  also  named  it  Itochnk  -Stambol  or  Little  Con- 
stantinople.  It  was  tiie  principal  town  in  tike  Krim  during  the  Genoese 
domination,  and  it  subsequently  became,  on  the  conquest  of  the  Krim  by  the 
Turks,  their  chief  port  north  of  the  BTack  8ea»  whence  they  watched  their 
prvUgh  the  Krim  Khans.  Pallas  deteribte  It  as  a  mass  of  ruins  that  cannot 
fail  to  excite  commiseration.  Tile  strong  and  lofty  walls,  strengthened  by 
towers  at  distances  of  twenty,  fb^ty,  and  sixty  fkthoms  apart,  which  were 
built  by  the  Genoese,  are  ahnost  entlre.ir'  These  with  the  various  remains  of 
the  outlying  forts  are  described  in  some  detaH  by  Pallas.  He  adds,  **  Among 
the  few  inhabited,  half-ruined  houses  within  the  precmcts  of  the  city  and 
between  the  heaps  of  ruins  spread  in  every  direction,  we  were  particularly 
struck  with  the  large  mosque  called  Beeyuk-Jam,  standing  almoit  in  the 
middle  of  the  place.  It  is  a  noble  specimen  of  simple  architecture,  and  Is  kept 
In  a  state  of  comf^e  repair.  It  is  seventeen  fiuhoms  kmg  and  fourteen  broad, 
and  the  large  dome  is  upwards  of  nine  fathoms  In  diameter,  and  is  on  three 

♦  Yulc't  Marco  Polo,  1.4.  t  Op.  cit.,  223. 

I  Von  Hsmmtr,  Goldeo  Horde,  39s.    Sefmoor,  323.    D«  Htll.  391.        S  Dc  Hsil,  391, 39a. 

I//.,  39*.  irw.,a65. 
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Mu  cttbtlfitlied  w\^  elevM  null  ctpolM."  Fotmidy  thift  wtrt  attAclMd 
ta  the  moiqiie  two  octagooAl  miaaieU  tistMH  ftfhom  high,  with  terpeiittM 
staiicaatskadiagtotlMtoptbQtthoMliavebteBdettfQydL  Near  the  mofqoe 
was  a  large  Terldah  bath  with  two  vmoltt ;  one  of  theae  wae  oonvertcd  into  a 
magaaioe,  and  the  other  into  a  gbard^iooae.  Ootside  the  tow&»  on  the  ahore 
of  the  bay,  waa  an  on6nished  palace  and  a  mint,  beilt  by  8hahin  Qirai.* 

The  hietoiy  of  Kaffa  ia  long  and  diaHngniahcd.  U  waa  tended  WMiit  tai 
B.C.  by  the  llileaiaM,  who  named  it  ThoodoeU.  It  aeema  to  have  been  the 
chief  mart  during  the  sway  of  the  kings  of  the  Boephoras,  and  from  a 
reference  to  it  in  one  of  the  Ofations  of  Demosthenes  it  moat  have  been  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  in  the  Bast  It  waa  destrayed  by  the  Alans  In.  the 
middle  of  the  first  centery  a«i>.,  and  about  aixty  years  after  Arrian  describes  it 
in  his  Periphis  as  eatkdy  deserted.  The  Romans  called  it  Casom.  It  passed 
with  the  other  nei^bonrlng  towns  under  the  dominion  of  the  Bysantine 
Bmperors  and  was  captumd  In  965 1^  the  Rnssian  chief  Sviatoalatt  During 
the  Greek  supremacy  the  Venetiaaa  and  Genoese  seem  by  turns  to  have  had  a 
settlement  here.  With  the  rest  of  the  Crimea,  Theodoeia  waa  conquered  by 
the  Tartars,  and  about  ia66  we  find  them  granting  the  Genoese  the  ti^  to 
trade  heie4  '^^^  permission  was  apparently  given  by  Oreng  or  Us  Timur, 
the  son  of  Toka  Timur,  who  had  received  the  graot  of  the  Krim  from  Ifangn 
Tiasur.  The  Genoese  called  the  town  Kafiis,  after  its  name  ia  Roman  times. 
In  laga  the  town  waa  destroyed  by  the  Venetians,  but  it  quickly  revived,  and 
about  twenty  years  later  was  made  into  a  bishop's  see  by  Pope  John  XXII. 
It  now  became  the  most  important  colony  of  Genoa,  and  occurs  frequently  in 
the  previous  pages.  Kal&,  as  we  have  ahown,  auatalned  n  brilliant  siege  at 
the  hands  of  Janibeg  Khan.  After  which  it  waa  protected  by  ita  lamoaa 
circumvaliation.  These  magnificent  worka  were  begun  in  1353  and  completed 
in  1386.  '^  The  most  remarkable  tower,  that  at  the  southern  corner  which 
comrnands  the  whole  town,  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Pope  Clement  VI.t 
in  an  inscription  relating  to.  the  crusade  preached  by  that  pontiff  at  the  time 
when  the  Tartara  were  invading  the  colony.'H  I^*  brilliant  prosperity  con- 
tinued till  the  year  I475>  when,  as  I  have  described,  it  was  captured  by  the 
Turks,  who  maintained  a  garrison  there.  This  was  followed  by  the  trans- 
portation  of  its  Christian  inhabitants  and  the  destruction  of  its  trade.  It 
remained  stagnant  for  nearly  two  centuries,  when,  si^s  Madame  de  Hell,  in 
consequence  of  the  commercial  and  industrial  movement  which  then  took 
place  among  the  Tartars,  it  agam  became  the  great  trading  port  of  the  Black 
Sea.  Chardin,  on  his  journey  to  Persia  in  1663,  tend  more  than  ter  hundred 
vessels  in  the  bey  of  Kaffa,  which  then  contained  ter  thouaand  bouses  and 
eighty  thousand  inhabitants.  Ita.final  decay  dates  from  the  Rnssian  conquest, 
which  led  to  the  destruction  of  nearly  all  lu  buildings,  and  to  Its  reductte  to 
the  proportions  of  a  village.| 

Kaffa  occurs  as  a  mint  place  of  the  Tartars  on  the  coins  of  Mengli  GIrat  I., 
of  bis  son  Muhammi4  Giial,  and  on  those  of  the  last  Knm  Khan,  Shahia 
Oirai. 

•Op.cit|t6S,a6;v  t  Osthfk,  ISM41.  I  Von  Hammer.  GoUm  Hordt.  194* 
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NorUnrett  of  KmSU  ind  eut  of  Kartn  bu»  »  Stld  ct  Bunk  Krioi  (U, 
Old  Kfim),  the  Cfannerim  of  thm  Gfitkt,  wkich  gave  iit  name  to  the 
peniatula.  It  was  in  early  timet  one  of  the  mott  impoftant  asinta  of  the 
OoMen  Horde,  and  coina  ttrack  there  occer  firom  the  year  683  he}.,  m  the 
reign  of  Tnda  Mangn»  to  that  o<  Sahib  Oirai  in  the  year  o37»*  New  Kiim, 
which  occnra  on  a  coin  of  Toktamith  dated  in  785,  perhaps  refiKt  to  Baghchi 
Serai.  The  mUis  of  the  old  town  ace  acanty,  and  rnnilHi  vj  rmniini  of  11 
Tartar  bath,  of  tome  moeqnea,  of  a  Greek  and  Armenian  chnrdi,  and  an  old 
empty  palace  of  motemte  tise,  temeriy  belonging  to  the  Khans,  whidi  Pallae 
describes  as  being  in  hit  day  in  tolerable  condition.t  Mr.  Seymonr  tells  na  the 
town  is  almost  deserted,  and  contains  scarcely  any  remaina  of  its  andent 
grandenr.  Traces  of  the  pavements  of  the  streets,  he  says,  may  be  ohserfed 
in  the  fiplda  that  now  occupy  its  site.  The  ruins  of  five  mosques  and  large 
vaulted  baths  remain,  and  one  Greek  church  and  one  mosque  are  still  used  for 
service.  The  Armenians  are  the  only  inhabitants  who  remain.|  Bski  Krim 
no  doubt  represents  the  Cimmerium  of  ^e  Greeks,  which  was  the  capital  of 
the  TaUrida,  to  which  it  gave  a  name,  of  which  Krim  and  Crimea  are  mere 
corruptions.  It  was  one  of  the  ntost  iamoas  cities  of  the  Golden  Horde.  A 
horseman  could  hardly  make  its  circuit  in  half  a  day.  It  was  adorned  with 
mosques  and  other  buildings  by  Bibars,  the  Mamlnk  Sultan  of  Bgypt,  who 
had  been  a  Kipchak  slave.  These  were  decorated  with  porphyry  and  marble.S 
Etki  Krim  was  also  called  Solgat  or  Solghat,  which  accordhig  to  Von  Hammer 
it  another  form  of  Sogd.  I 

In  the  extreme  east  of  the  peainsela  are  two  sites  wbieh  will  occupy  us 
very  shortly.    These  are  Kertch  and  Yenikaleh. 

Kertch  was  the  Pantieapteum  of  the  ancients.  It  is  a  corruptkNi  ef 
Gherseti,  a  name  the  Turks  gave  to  the  Genoese  fortrets  erected  there,  and 
called  in  mediasval  times  Bospro,  Vospro,  and  Pandico.ir  It  was  of  some 
importance  as  a  trade  matt  daring  the  Tartar  domination,  and  was  the  prin- 
cipal plaoe  given  up  by  the  Turka  to  the  Russians  by  the  treaty  of  Kainaiji.**^ 

Yenikaleli  or  the  new  fortress,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  old  one  at  Kertch, 
is  situated  a  hw  miles  east  of  the  latter  town.  The  Turks  built  a  Ibrt  there  in 
X705,  to  prevent  the  Russians  entering  the  Black  Sea.  It  was  governed  by  a 
pasha  and  a  body  of  janissaries. 

Since  writing  the  previoos  chapter  I  have  considered  with  some  care  the 
difficulties  surrounding  the  parentage  of  Selamet  Girai  I.,  Janibeg  Girai,  and 
Muhammed  Girai  III.  Blan  makes  Selamet  the  son  of  Adil  Girai  (I  don't 
know  on  what  evidence),  while  he  makes  Janibeg  and  Muhammed  Girai  III. 
brothers,and  both  of  them  sons  of  Muhammed  Girai  Il.tt  Kjtfimirskt's  anthority 
says  nothing  as  to  the  parentage  of  Selamet  Girai  and  Janibeg  Girai,  while  it 
makes  Muhammed  III.  the  son  of  Saadet  Girai  Khan,  which  seems  chrono- 
logically impossible.  Von  Hammer,  in  his  history  of  the  Krim  Khans,  makes 
Janibeg  and  Muhammed  brothers4{  and  l«angles  makes  Selamet,  Janibeg,  and 
Muhammed  all  three  brothers.) | 

•  Frftka. Fnch't Cdkctioii, s6.   Blaa. op. dt.. 6s.       t Op. cit. sfio, flSi.       XOp.dt.24s. 
S  Voo  HamoMr,  Qoldsa  Horte,  S9S«       I  Oolte  Haate,  303.      T  Seymour,  496. 
*«Pe7aiOQtl/i.iS.      ttOp.dt.,0s.       UOphdUS*-      H  Op.  dt.,  41s. 
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thrat  Khani  bfolbin  in  acfffdiatt  wilb  UoglM's  vmw,  thai  modifying 
iNghtlj  the  potHto  titai  ap  on  page  53S. 

I  overlooktdon  pift  581  wMbag  that  Mtmat  Qirai  II.  it  ditl&nctly  calM 
'•b«iHii)8eUttOinu>'oahitcoint.*  SimUarlyMimGinu  11.  U  called '^beo 
Kaplan  **  00  hit  coiat,t 

Tba  tahle  of  tha  Choban  Oirait  it  laretly  ooajtttaraL  I  hava  accepted  Von 
Hammer^  thaotf  of  their  ocighi  at  befoce  ginen.}  The  Feth  Oirai  ^rho  was 
kalga  to  Oati  Qicai  Khan  wat  no  doabt  hit  tacoettor  Pe^  Girai  Khao.  We 
aM  nowhew  told  who  wat  Adil  Oivat^t  £ahan  and  I  have  coojectoially  made 
Mm  a  tottolChoban.  SaSt  Girai  Khao  it  called  Safe  ben  Safe  on  hit  coiat,} 
and  I  have  made  hie  lather  a  brotiier  of  Adil. 

Note  4.— Genealogy  of  the  Krim  Khans. 

HaJI  0tX41  fCfUM, 

NordaJiC  KUtL       Haidar  Khan.       MMgU  Gini  KiMm  I. 


MahOMBtiCUrtilUNLBL   SatdMblrail.   SeUi OM Kluui I.     Mebtrtk Qitai. 
OtflOiralKhnl.    UtmOhaiKaaal.  Dtvtot Oiiai KlutB I. 

dintKlMUiII.   IttamOMXlMalL   QaxI  OInJ  Kluui  II.    Path  Oirai  Kbaa  I. 


OinJSaal.   Oirai  Khaa.   Oirai  Kkan HI.   Teiitaraith Oirai XlMa.  loartlOlraiKhai 

IraiSali 


mUL 

' r- -T -T 


Oirai  Kluu.      Qirai  Khaa  IV.       Oirai  Khaa  HI.      Oirai  Sultao.       Girai  SalUn. 
Miai  Okai  Khaa.  Matad  Qirai  Khao. 


Qirai 


] ^iOitalKhaalL       taeiatoAaiKhaalJ. 

Dfvtai  Oaal  RMlaa  SaaAM  Ifangli  Bthin 

liKhaalL  Qirai  Khaa  III.  Girai  Khaa  L  Oirai  Khaa  III.  GifaiKhaall.  GiraiKhaalll. 


StUm  Oirai  Khaa  II.   Hakim  Giiai  Khaa.  llakaod  Oirai  Khaa. 

I  Oirai  II. 


Fath'oiral  Khaa  II.   Aralaa  Oirai  Khaa.    Krim  Girai  Khn.   Ahmad  OM  SeHaa. 

SaUm  Oirai  Khao  in.  Devlet  olrti  Khao  III.  i  '  ^ f 

SahihQIiaiKhaall.   ahaUaOiNd 


THE  CHOBAN  GIRAI8. 


Feth  Girai  Khan  I.           The  Couotaaa  Pococbi. 
I ^1 

AhoMd  Cbobao  Gini. 

■J , 

Adil  Qirai  Khaa.  Safe  Oiimi  Saltaa. 

Kara  Dtrlct  Girai  Khaa.        ^afa  Oirai  Rhan. 


•Bhn,7S-  tfA  ZAmr.uo.5ii*  46laa,tl 
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